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BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


Old  Testament  Characters 

71  Illustrations.    484  Pacbs. 

ISmo,   Cloth.      Price,    $1.60. 

Not  a  mere  abstract  of  Houn  with  the  Bible,  but  an 
entirely  independent  compositioo,  complete  in  itself. 

**  These  sketches  show  the  master-hand  of  the  author." 
-'BoangeliciU  Messenger. 


PRECIOUS    PROMISES; 

or,  Light  from  Beyond. 
16mo,  Cloth,  Red  Edges.    7B  oents. 

"  A  plain,  touching,  and  forcible  presentation  of  some 
thirty  -^jromises  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  a  critical 
discussion,  but  rather  a  clear  unfolding  of  each  promise 
to  the  heart  of  the  reader/' — Church  Advccate. 


JAMES  POTT  <&CO.,  PuBUSHERS,  New  York. 
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IVBOBIBIO 
«0  THI  BIGHT  HON.  AND  MOST  BBYBKENO 

ARCHIBALD      CAMPBELL      TAIT, 

NIKBTY-SECOND  ABGHBISHOP  OV  OANTEBBUBT, 
OF  ALL  ENGLAND,  AND  MBTBOPOLITAK.  BTa,  BTO^  BTO. 

WITH    SINOBBS    BBSPBCT. 


PKEFACB. 


CiOTAsms  says  of  one  of  Us  cliararters,  tbat  lie  wm 
"ba  kind  a  man  as  ever  trod  on  shoe  leather;  mighty 
good  to  the  poor;*  a  main  friend  to  all  honest  people, 
and  had  a  face  like  a  benediction.^^  It  is  because  I 
beliere  all  this  literaUj  true  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury that  I  inscribe  this  book  to  him ;  for  any  approach 
to  insincerity  woald  be  alike  nnworthy  of  him  and  of 
myself.  The  record  of  his  inner  life  in  that  most  tonching 
bookj  '^  Catherine  and  Craufurd  Tait/'  justifies  the 
earlier  daoses,  and  no  one  who  has  seen  him  can  dispute 
the  last. 

For  the  name  I  have  chosen**-'' Hours  with  the  Bible'' 
— I  am  indebted  to  my  old  friend,  the  Ber.  W.  Calvert, 
Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Lordship  Lane.    He  may  perhaps 

*  By  a  Btrange  chance  I  read  to-day  m  the  paper :  "  On  Than- 
daj  last,  the  Archbishop  of  Ganterbnry  entertained  600  of  the 
poor  of  Lambeth  to  tea  in  the  Library  of  the  Pftlaoe.  The 
eompany,  indading  many  of  the  blind  of  the  neighbourhood, 
then  assembled  in  the  Palace  groands,  where  they  were  made 
glad  by  the  bright  and  oheerf al  conversation  and  singing  of  the 
Archblshop*8  three  daughters.  At  eight  o'dook  the  evening 
kynm  was  son^^  and  his  Graoe  gave  his  blessing  to  all  present. 
On  leayingy  each  visitor  reoeived  a  bonoh  of  beautiful  flovrers." 


Tiii  PBBTAOl. 


remember  how  he  suggested  it  to  me^  years  ago^  as  we 
were  walking  together  one  sammer  evening,  along  the 
dolightfol  road  between  his  Church  and  West  Dulwich. 

My  aim  in  this  new  undertaking,  which  inyolves  almost 
more  labour  than  **  My  Life  and  Words  of  Christ/'  has 
been  and  will  be  to  bring  all  that  I  can  gather  from 
every  available  source  to  bear  on  the  illustration  of  the 
Scriptures.  I  should  like  to  snpply  what  Doctor 
Arnold  used  to  long  for-*'' A  people's  hand-book  to 
the  Bible;''  not  a  dry  series  of  papers,  but  a  pleasant, 
attractive  illumination  of  its  pages  by  the  varied  lights 
of  modem  research  and  discovery.  Whether  or  not  I 
have  succeeded  in  this  first  volume,  must  be  left  to  the 
reader  to  determine. 

It  is  fit  that  I  should,  meanwhile,  express  my  best 
thanks  to  Professor  G.  Ebers,  of  Leipsic,  whom  I  need 
do  no  more  than  name,  for  kindly  and  valued  hints; 
and  also  to  my  learned  friend,  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  of  the 
British  Museum,  for  important  and  right  friendly  help. 
Nor  must  I  forget  my  beloved  brother  clergyman,  the 
Bev.  J.  Aberigh  Mackay,  M.A.,  B.D.,  of  Paris,  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  revise  many  of  the  proof  sheets. 

And  now  may  He  whose  Written  Word  I  have  sought 
to  vindicate  and  illustrate,  own  my  humble  efforts.  And 
may  He,  in  His  own  good  time,  open  the  way  for  my 
return  to  the  land  of  Libraries,  and  Sabbaths^  and  Evauc 
gelical  Religion — thrice  happy  England. 
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HOUES  WITH   THE   BIBLE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

QRIB8I8. 

THJa  Bebrew  Gcriptores  were  originally  grouped  into 
tliree  sections,  the  Lav,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
remaining  miscellaneooB  compositions ;  the  first  embrao- 
iag  the  fire  Books  of  Moses ;  the  second,  the  historical 
hooka,  from  Joshua  to  Second  Elings,  the  writings  of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minor 
Prophets  ;  the  third  including  the  rest  of  the  canon. 

Of  these,  the  first  five  books,  or  The  Law,  were  alwaya 
regarded  as  one  great  whole,  and  hence  are  constantlr 
spoken  of  aa  snch  by  the  sacred  writera.  But  for  the 
present  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  opening  section. 

The  name  Genesis,  or  the  Beginning,  is  simply  the 
Greek  eqmvalent  for  the  first  word  in  the  Hebrew  Text, 
which,  alter  having  been  firom  time  immemorial  used  by 
the  Jews  as  a  title  for  the  book,  was  adopted  by  the 
translators  of  the  Septuogint,  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  begun  in  the  third  centnry  before  Christ. 

Aside  from  its  higher  claims  as  part  of  divine  Rbvb- 
UtioD,  the  extreme  antiquity  of  Geneaia  gives  it  a 
•nrpasaing  value.     Its  composition  has  been  assigned  by 
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tHe  Jews,  from  the  earliest  ages,  to  Moses,  and  modern 
controversy  has  done  notlnng  to  shake  this  belief,  though 
it  has  shown  that  the  great  lawgiver  made  use,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  of  documents  ancient  even  in  his  day, 
and  has,  perhaps,  pointed  out,  here  and  there,  minute 
additions  of  a  later  hand.  But  this  also  was  only  what 
must  naturally  have  happened,  for  the  sacred  books  would 
doubtless  be  annotated  and  revised  as  was  needed  in 
the  course  of  ages,  by  some  of  '*  the  holy  men  of  old,'' 
in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  "  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

As  a  whole.  Genesis  stands  at  the  head  of  the  literature 
of  the  world — the  verv  oldest  book  now  in  existence. 
The  earliest  known  writings  that  compete  in  auy  measure 
with  it  are  those  so  wonderfully  recovered  in  late  years 
from  the  ruins  of  Assyria  and  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  but 
neither  the  Euphrates  nor  the  Nile  has  given  us  anything 
that  will  compare  in  manifold  value,  far  less  in  spiritual 
grandeur,  with  this  Hebrew  relic.  Perhaps  the  very 
oldest  writing  extant  is  the  papyrus  known  as  the  In- 
structions of  Ptahhotep,  or  The  Proverbs  of  Aphobia,^  but 
it  is  only  a  string  of  platitudes,  often  trivial,  and  never 
rising  above  a  very  humble  level.  It  is  curious  and 
touching  to  read  in  it  a  lament  dating  from  the  days 
of  Abraham,  over  old  age,  as  every  way  miserable,  and 
there  is  shrewd  worldly  sp^se  as  well  as  kindness  in  such 
counsel  as — "  If  thou  be  wise  furnish  thy  house  well :  woo 
thy  wife  and  do  not  quarrel  with  her;  nourish  her; 
deck  her  out,  for  fine  dress  is  her  greatest  delight.  Per* 
fame  her,  make  her  glad,  as  long  as  thou  livest :  she  is 
a  blessing  which  her  possessor  should  treat  as  becomea 

^  It  ha?  been  translated  under  the  former  name  into  French 
by  M.  Gbabas ;  under  the  latter  into  Englisb,  by  the  £ev. 
Dunbar  Heatk.    Lauth  has  traii^^Iated  it  into  German. 
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Kb  own  standing.  Be  not  nnkind  to  her/'  Bat  no  one 
will  think  of  ranking  8uch  a  composition  with  Genesis. 
Nor  are  the  later  Egyptian  records  preserved  to  us  any 
more  worthy  of  being  so^  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.^ 

Assyria  has  bequeathed  ns  in  the  clay  tablets  of  her 
Boyal  Library  a  yast  collection  of  documents  copied  from 
others  of  a  date  at  least  as  early  as  that  of  Moses^  but 
they  are  valuable  only  for  their  illustrations  of  the  super- 
stitionSy  the  civilization^  and  the  life  of  a  remote  age/  or 
for  their  incidental  corroborations  of  Scripture, 

The  design  of  Genesis  is^  indeed^  itself,  enough  to  show 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  this  first  revealed  book 
to  all  other  remains  of  primeval  literature.  From  the 
opening  to  the  close  it  has  an  aim  which  sets  it  far  above 
all  uninspired  productions.  It  is  an  introduction  to  the 
history  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man^  which  forms  the 
ruling  theme  of  the  whole  Scriptures. 

Human  interests  and  occupations  of  all  kinds  are 
touched  in  the  development  of  this  one  great  subject, 
but  they  are  noticed  only  as  they  bear  on  it,  and  always 
in  strict  subordination  to  it.  The  first  chapter  of  the 
Bible  prepares  the  way  for  it  by  revealing  the  supreme 
&ct  that  there  is  but  One  Only  and  Living  God,  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  Universe  :  reigning  in  unquestioned 
majesty  over  all  things  ;  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  and  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  Then 
follows  the  sad  story  of  man's  fall  which  needs  Divine 

'  The  reader  will  find  illasbrabions  of  ancient  Egyptian  litera- 
ture copiously  given  in  Maspero's  Histoi/re  Aneienne, 

•  See  Tiele,  Die  Astyriolofjie  und  ihre  Ergehnisae  fur  die  Fer- 
gleiehende  BeUgumsgeeekichte^  passim.  Lenormaiit's  La  Magie 
dhex  les  OJuddeena,  and  his  La  Divi/iiaiion,  eto.,  etc.  Paris,  1874 
and  1875.  Early  Bahyhnitm  History,  by  G.  Smitb.  Records  q/ 
the  Patip  vol.  iii.  p.  & 
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mtervention  to  secnre  his  restoration^  and  thna  the  way 
is  opened  to  tell  the  story  of  that  heavenly  mediation  for 
our  good.  A  few  chapters  more  link  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  world  with  later  times^  and  bring  before  us  the 
first  step  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  by  the  selection  of  the  family  of  Abraham 
as  the  depositary  of  the  true  religion,  for  future  ages, 
and  the  instrument  of  their  spiritual  education.  How 
the  narrative  henceforth  follows  on,  introducing  the 
successive  generations  of  the  patriarchs,  to  the  settle- 
ment of  their  posterity  in  Egypt,  we  all  know. 

It  throws  a  mysterious  grandeur  over  the  book  of 
Genesis  when  we  look  at  it  in  its  relations  to  Scripture 
as  a  whole.  Exodus  takes  up  the  narrative  of  the  chosen 
people  where  the  earlier  book  has  left  it;  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua  carry  it  on  to  the 
final  settlement  in  Canaan.  The  book  of  Judges  and 
those  that  follow  lead  us  through  eventful  centuries, 
echoing  with  the  psalms  and  thanksgivings  of  the  faith- 
ful, but  also  with  the  denunciations  of  prophets,  till, 
with  Malachi,  the  canon  is  closed,  as  the  fulness  of  time 
approaches  for  the  final  development  of  God's  gracious 
purposes  of  mercy.  Springing  up  at  distant  intervals 
through  more  than  a  thousand  years ;  written  in  widely 
difiierent  states  of  society  and  culture ;  with  men  of  all 
ranks,  from  the  eastern  king  to  the  simple  herdsman, 
among  their  authors,  all  the  books  of  Scripture  are 
found  linked  to  each  other  in  a  mysterious  harmony  of 
tone  and  aim;  the  last  completing  what  all  the  rest 
have  slowly  advanced.  Genesis  is  thus  the  porch  of  the 
great  temple  of  Eevelation,  leading,  step  by  step  to  the 
disclosure  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord  and  Head  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  God,  restored  by  Him  among  men,  after 
having  been  lost  in  Eden.     Scripture  proves  throughout 
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ta>  be  only  so  many  notes  in  a  Divine  barmony  whicli 
eulminatep  in  the  angel-song  over  Bethlehem.  What 
less  than  Divine  inspiration  could  have  evolved  such 
onity  of  purpose  and  spirit  in  the  long  series  of  sacred 
writers^  no  one  of  whom  could  possibly  be  conscious  of 
the  part  he  was  being  made  to  take  in  the  development 
of  God^s  ways  to  our  race  f  ^ 

Bat  while  thus  unique  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of 
redemption^  Genesis  incidentally  yields  the  richest  attrac* 
tions  in  subordinate  details.  It  gives  us  glimpses  of  an« 
cient  life  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Herodotuaii 
"the  Father  of  History/'  was  bom.*  The  plains  of 
Mesopotamia^  the  hills  and  uplands  of  Palestine,  the 
pastures  of  the  South,  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in 
succession,  come  before  us,  with  their  varied  populations, 
customs,  and  productions.  We  wander  with  shepherd 
tribes  in  the  desert;  see  the  town  life  of  the  ancient 
communities  of  Palestine,  and  the  court  life  of  Egypt  in 
the  opening  period  of  its  greatest  glory.  Nor  are  these 
notices  of  ages  so  remote,  of  doubtful  accuracy,  and  thus 
of  questionable  worth.  The  lengthened  references  to 
Egyptian  life  are  demonstrated  to  be  minutely  correct, 
by  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  and  documents  of 
these  early  days  which  Egypt  itself  has  bequeathed  us. 
The  glimpses  of  ancient  races  are  incidentally  corrobor« 
ated  by  every  advance  of  knowledge  frorm  other  sources ; 
the  pictures  of  primitive  shepherd  life  ar^  sustained  to 
the  full  by  the  unchanging  pastoral  customs  of  the  East, 
even  now.  Nor  is  the  history  given  us  in  Genesis  like 
the  pompous  inscriptions  of  equal  antiquity  left  in  Egypt 
or  Babylon.     Instead  of  lists  of  victories  and  sounding 

^  Ewald,  in  his  Christua,  has  a  fine  passage  on  this. 
'  Herodotus  and  Nehemiah,  the  writer  of  the  lost  historical 
book  in  the  owion«  were  both  alive  in  b.c.  4Ak 
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titles  of  kings>  we  have  tbe  every  day  life  of  the  popnla^ 
tiona ;  the  light  and  shadow  of  human  hopes  and  fearSj 
the  flesh  and  blood  forms  of  beings  like  onrselves, 
though  separated  from  us  by  forty  centuries.  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  a  crowd  of  other  personages  intro- 
duced, are  as  real  as  if  they  had  lived  but  yesterday. 

One  great  feature  of  Scripture  from  its  first  page  to 
its  last  should  endear  it,  not  only  to  the  professedly 
religious,  bat  to  every  one  who  cares  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity  at  large.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  all  other 
writings  of  antiquity  that  they  utterly  fail  to  realize  the 
dignity  of  man,  as  man,  and  ignore  the  existence  of 
the  people,  except  as  a  mere  background  to  the  deeds 
and  glory  of  the  dignified  few.  In  Egypt  the  masses 
were  hold  in  contempt  by  the  great,  as  the  "  stinking 
multitude/'  and  we  search  in  vain  in  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions and  literature  for  any  generous  sentiment  towards 
them,  or  any  recognition  of  their  rights  or  importance  in 
the  State.  In  Asia,  from  the  remotest  times,  even  the 
high  officers  of  the  sovereign  have  been  content  to  call 
themselves  his  slaves.  It  has  been  for  him  to  command 
and  for  all  his  subjects  passively  to  obey  his  every 
caprice.  In  ancient  Greece  the  citizens  formed  a  privi- 
leged few, — the  mass  of  their  fellow-countrymen  counted 
for  nothing ;  and  it  was  the  same  in  Borne  till  citizenship 
was  extended  to  all  Italy,  in  B.C.  90,  after  the  Social 
War,  to  the  unspeakable  mortification  of  the  great  patri- 
cian party.  Thus,  it  marks  antiquity  everywhere,  that 
privilege  alone  conferred  nationality  in  any  true  sense, 
and  that  the  commonalty  at  large  were  treated  as  a  mere 
herd,  of  whom  no  notice  was  to  be  taken  as  having  any 
rights  in  the  State. 

In  Scripture,  however,  including  the  book  of  Genesis, 
there  breathes  a  higher  spirit  of  liberty  and  respect  to 
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Instead  of  giving  pompons  recitals  of  tbe  deeds  of 
conquerors  and  kings,  it  follows  the  history  of  simple 
patriarchs  and  their  households.  Amidst  the  slavish 
splendonrs  of  Egypt  it  dwells  on  the  fortunes  of  an 
humble  shepherd  tribe.  That  there  be  loyalty  towards 
the  One  Living  God  is  enough  to  raise  even  the  exiled 
Jacob  to  a  prominence  in  it  that  is  not  assigned  to 
rank  or  power.  It  enters  the  shepherd's  tent;  it  follows 
him  in  his  simple  occupations;  it  turns  aside  from  the 
palaces  of  Zoto  to  bend  its  regards  on  the  lowly  inmates 
of  the  Hebrew  slave-qaarber  around.  It  sees  no  charms 
in  the  merely  outward  and  accidental ;  the  spiritual  and 
essential  alone  are  valued.  If  these  be  found  on  a  throne, 
its  occupant  has  corresponding  notice,  but  if  they  have 
retired  to  the  tent  or  the  slave-hut  they  are  followed 
thither,  and  the  throne  is  passed  by,  to  reach  them. 

Scripture  necessarily  has  this  Divine,  all-embracing 
spirit  of  humanity,  as  the  great  record  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Committed  to 
the  care  of  a  chosen  family,  the  progress  of  this  kingdom 
is  the  history  of  that  household  as  it  swells  to  a  tribe 
and  to  a  nation.  The  story  oi  the  common  people  of  the 
chosen  race  is  thus  the  great  theme  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Genesis,  after  a  brief  introductory  glance  at 
truths  needful  to  lead  the  way  up  to  it,  devotes  itself  to 
this  humble  but  glorious  chronicle,  and  all  the  subsequent 
books  continue  it  to  its  culmination  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Bespect  for  manhood,  as  such — ^involved  in  the  veiy 
conception  of  a  Divine  plan  of  Redemption — colours  the 
whole  sfory  of  the  chosen  people.  From  the  first  they 
have  their  simple  patriarAal  constitution,  by  which  the 
community  at  large  is  /represented  in  all  its  interests  by 
elders  chosen  from  its  own  members,  and  they  retain 
these  through  all  the  oppression  of  Egypt,  the  wander- 
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ings  of  the  desert,  and  the  settled  b'fe  of  Oanaan,  till  the 
dcstraction  of  the  nation  by  the  Romans.  Despotism 
never  extingoishes  this  vigorous  national  life.  At  times 
the  elders  are  made  the  channels  of  oommonication  be- 
tween higher  aathorities  and  the  people;  then,  ag^in, 
the  community  itself  is  seen  gathered  in  a  vast  assembly^ 
to  hear  and  decide  on  great  questions  directlyj  but  in  all 
cases,  as  will  be  seen  in  subsequent  pages,  popular 
liberty  is  respected,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  required  in  all  public  action.  Thus,  while  all 
the  world  besides  was  sunk  in  political  slavery,  the 
noblest  ideas  of  liberty  found  a  home  in  the  pages  of 
Scripture.  In  antiquity  these  fostered  a  magnificent 
spirit  of  national  independence  which  made  the  Jew  in- 
vincible ;  for  though  he  might  be  overpowered,  he  never 
submitted.  And  in  every  age  since,  they  have  kindled  the 
virtues  of  manhood  in  land  after,  land ;  for  the  noblest 
inspirations  of  freedom  have  ever  been  found  among  the 
populations  which  have  drunk  in  most  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Bible.  It  has  been  the  charter  of  human  rights 
from  the  remotest  ages,  and  it  still  silently  protests 
against  every  social  injustice  and  oppression.  Even  in 
Genesis  the  lesson  is  emphatically  taught  that  all  men 
are  equal  before  God,  and  that  true  dignity  consists  not 
in  mere  outward  rank  or  illustrious  birth,  but  in  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart. 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  Genesis  and  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch^  has  been  fiercely  de- 
bated, and  it  has  even  been  made  a  question  of  orthodoxy 
to  believe  that  they  were  composed  by  Moses  in  the  exact 
form  in  which  we  have  them.  But  a  little  reflection 
will  show  that  it  in  no  way  affects  their  sacred  authority 

^  The  word  Pentateuch  was  introdnced  by  the  translators  of  the 
Bible  into  Greek.    It  means  '*  the  Fire  Booka." 
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tD  ^bomsoerer  their  satborsliip  be  ascribed;  for  tbat  of 
many  of  the  books  of  the  canon  is  unknown.  Nor  is  it 
wise  to  conclude  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages  it  was  not  part 
of  the  Divine  plan  that  some  of  the  inspired  writers 
should  be  led  to  fill  up  the  outline  of  any  sacred  book  as 
the  requirements  of  time  may  have  demanded^  or  to 
arrange  its  parts  as  might  be  ultimately  best.  To  invent 
a  hard  and  fast  theory  on  a  subject  so  utterly  beyond 
our  comprehension  as  the  composition  of  a  Revelation 
is  at  once  unwise  and  rash.  It  is  enough  for  us  that 
overwhelming  evidence  sustains  our  acceptance  of  all 
its  parts  as  the  inspired  word  of  God,  in  the  form  in 
which  we  have  received  them. 

Looking  simply  ab  Scripture  itself,  however,  it  seems 
impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  Genesis  and  the 
other  books  of  *'  the  Law "  were  the  work  of  Moses. 
He  may,  indeed,  have  been  helped  by  the  seventy  elders, 
as  the  Rabbis  assert  in  their  traditions ;  for  Ezra,  himself 
an  inspired  man,  speaks  of  their  having  been  received 
by  the  great  Lawgiver  from  Grod's  "servants  tne 
prophets,''  ^  but  the  fact  that  they  are  spoken  of  from 
Joshua  to  Daniel  and  even  Ezra^'  as  the  Book  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,  appears  to  assume  that  he  was  recognized 
as  their  author,  though  this  by  no  means  excludes  their 
revision  by  some  of  his  inspired  successors  at  a  later 
date.'  In  the  same  way,  they  are  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament  as  admittedly  his  work>  The  fact  that  they 
are  spoken  of  in  some  passages  of  different  sacred  books 

^  Ezra  iz.  11. 

*  Joshua  viii.  81.  1  Kings  ii.  2.  2  Kings  ziv.  6.  2  Chron. 
sxiiL  18;  xxv.  4;  zzxiv.  U,  Ezra  iii.  2;  vii.  6.  Neh.  viii.  1« 
Ban.  zi.  11, 13. 

'  See  Yaihinger,  art*  Penfcatenoh,  in  Herzog's  Beal  Encyhlopddis, 

*  e.ff.,  Mark  ziL  26.    Luke  ii  22 ;  zvi.  29;   zziv.  27, 44.    John 
i  17;  yii  23.    Acts  ziii.  39,  eto..eto. 
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by  varioas  names^  sach  as  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God, 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  or  simply  the  Law^  is  of  no 
weight  against  this,  for  we  ourselves  often  use  more 
names  than  one  for  the  same  thing.  Nor  is  the  intro- 
duction of  passages  such  as  that  respecting  the  death  of 
Moses,  at  the  close  of  Deuteronomy^  or  of  modifications  of 
the  laws  given  in  earlier  books,  or  amplifications  of  the 
narrative^  any  reason  for  assigning  the  authorship  to 
another  than  Moses,  since  it  is  willingly  granted  that 
an  inspired  successor  must  have  written  the  notice  of 
his  deaths  and  he  himself  could  well  have  made  such 
alterations  in  the  earlier  laws  as  we  find,  or  have  en- 
larged the  details  of  the  narratives  by  additional  cir- 
cumstances.^ 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
book  of  Genesis  is  an  original  composition  of  the  great 
lawgiver.  On  the  contrary,  ho  clearly  availed  himself  of 
existing  documents,  as  in  the  story  of  creation,  of  which 
a  first  account  extends  to  the  third  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  while  a  second  occupies  the  verses  that  follow. 
In  the  one  we  are  told  of  God  as  the  Creator;  in  the 
other  of  His  moral  government  of  the  world.  Even  the 
name  by  which  He  is  made  known  is  changed,  for  in  the 
first  the  word  Elohim  is  used — ^a  name  for  the  Divine 
Being  simply  as  such;  while  in  the  second  He  is  revealed 
as  Jehovah  Elohim — marking  to  whom  the  great  name  of 
Elohim  is  to  be  given.'    There  is  no  mention  in  the  first 

^  Eertbcan :  Die  Sieben  Gruppen  Mos,  Ctesetzef  p.  19.— Ren  an 
^Histoire  dea  Langnoa  Semitiques,  p.  117)  quotes  Fhilo*s  noiico 
of  Moses  as  a  lawgiver,  rather  than  a  historian ;  bat  his  doing 
so  weighs  nothing  against  the  fact,  which  Benan  admits,  that  the 
Mosaic  authorship  was  an  established  opinion  in  Christ's  day— 
khat  is,  immediately  after  Fhilo.     See  also  Benan's  Etudes,  p.  83. 

*  ^9  (El)  is  part  of  various  early  names  of  mankind^  aa  is 
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of  the  oreation  of  womaiij  or  of  the  institntion  of  maiv 
riage^  or  of  the  moral  law  imposed  on  the  newly  created^ 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  sabbath  is  introdnced  in  the 
first  and  not  in  the  second.  Moses  was  evidently  inspired 
to  supplement  the  one  account  by  the  other^  and  thus 
make  a  f oiler  revelation,  apparently  from  two  primeval 
sources,  than  one  by  itself  would  have  famished.  Bat  it 
is  only  a  question  of  literary  interest,  at  best,  to  discuss 
the  extent  to  which  he  may  have  been  divinely  led  to 
employ  materials  already  inviting  his  selection.  Some 
portions  he  must  have  received  by  direct  inspiration? 
others  mav  have  been  derived  from  earlier  documents  oi 
even  traditions,  purified  from  whatever  was  unworthy ; 
others  from  personal  knowledge.  In  any  case,  the  book 
as  it  stands  is  to  us  the  very  word  of  God,  speaking  as 
only  He  could,  through  His  servants,  to  mankind. 

MehvjaeL  (Gen.  iv.  18),  '*  The  Smitten  of  God."    It  was  also  the 

Pheniuian  name  of  ihe  Highest  God.      It  is  held  by  Gesenius 

^Tkesaurue,  i.  49),  to  mean  '*  Mioht,"  as  opposed  to  (^3g  (Enosh) 

man  as  "Thb  Wbak  One,"  (Ewald's  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Isr.,  i  Ste 

Aaf  .,  p.  378).    Perhaps  "  Thu  Tbheoh  Awajusneb  "  would  be  the 

foil  idea  embodied  iu  i?^^^  (Eloach),  the  sing,  of  Elohim.    Belated 

etymologies  seem  to  inclade  this  as  connected  with  the  conception 

of  Might.    Elohim,  as  a  name  for  the  One  God,  is  peculiar  to  the 

Old  Testament  in  its  oldest  portions,  and  is  not  found  in  this  use 

in  any  other  Semitic  language.    Various  theories  in  explanation 

of  the  plural  form  being  thus  used  have  been  advanced;  but  the 

simples^  and  the  true  one,  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  employed 

as    an    tn^enme,  to  express  the   majesty  of    Him  to  whom  it 

IS  applied,  as  a  plural  word  is  used  in  Hebrew  tor  the  heavens, 

to  express  the  idea  of  their  immeasurable  greatness. — ^Dietrich : 

Abhandlungen  wwr  Hebrdiachen  Orammaiik  (184(5),  p.  44^ compared 

with  pu  16 
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CHAPTER  n. 

laonnr  idub,  iAORSD  and  vRoran,  or  ood  um 

NATDBE — A   COMTKAST. 

"  rriHE  first  leaf  of  the  Mos&io  record,"  says  Jo»d 
-I-  P&nl,  "has  more  weight  thaa  all  the  folios  of 
men  of  science  and  philosophers."  And  ha  is  right,  fc 
we  owe  to  it  the  earliest  and  the  grandest  revelation  of 
that  first  principle  of  all  religion^the  ezisteuce,  the 
unity,  the  personality,  and  the  moral  goremment  of  G-od. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  coloar  of  Jewish 
thought  that  the  veiy  opening  of  its  literature  should 
be  thus  especially  oocnpied  with  snch  truths,  for  the 
whole  history  of  the  nation  is  simply  that  of  its  religion. 
Other  races  have  chosen  as  their  part  a  political  career, 
or  pre-eminence  in  art,  or  in  philosophical  speculation,  or 
in  social  development ;  hut  from  first  to  last  the  intellect 
of  the  Hebrew  dwelt  supremely  on  the  matters  of  his 
faith.  He  never  aspired  to  take  a  place  among  the  great 
empires  of  antiqnity,  and  has  left  no  record  of  political 
revolutions  effected  by  bis  conquests.  The  triumphs 
of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel  he  left  with  a  contemptuous 
indiSerence,  to  Egypt,  or  Assyria,  or  Qreeoe.  The  few 
great  eSbrts  of  architecture  to  hia  country  were  the  work 
of  foreigners  hired  to  erect  them.  The  civilization  of 
Babylon,  Assyria,  Egypt  or  Fhenioia  never  took  root  in 
Palestine,  and  was,  indeed,  abhorred  by  the  strict  Jew 
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M  oonnected  with  alion  races  whom  he  despised  as 
heathen.  The  seaports  of  his  countiy  were  left  to  other 
races^  and  commerce  on  a  great  scale  was  utterly  neglected ^ 
exnept  for  the  short  time  when  Solomon  himself  turued 
merchant,  and  sent  ships,  built  and  manned  by  Phenicians, 
on  tradings  voyages. 

Nor  had  the  Jew  any  such  interest  in  religions  phi- 
losophy as  has  marked  other  peoples.     The  Aryan  races^ 
both  east  and  west^  might  throw  themselves  with  ardour 
into  the   high  questions  of  metaphysics  and  theology; 
he  contented  himself  with  the  utterances  of  revelation. 
It  never    occurred  to  him  as  it  did  to  the  Hindoo  or 
the  Greek,  to  work  out  by  his  own  reason  the  myste- 
rious problems  of  nature — physical,  human,  or  divine. 
What  they  strove  to  think  out  for  themselves,  he  accepted 
as    first  truths,  communicated   to  bis    fathers    by    the 
Almighty^  which  it  was  alike  idle  and  impious  to  discuss. 
Many^  no   doubt,  in  every  generation,  indifferently  illus- 
trated the  national  instinct ;  but  from  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  destruction  of  Israel  as  a  local  community, 
there  were  always  leading  spirits,  who,  by  their  intense 
fidelity  to  the  hereditary  spirit  of  their  race,  vindicated  its 
character  as  in  a  special  sense  the  people  of  God.     The 
world  may  have  inherited  no  advances  in  political  science 
from  the  Hebrew,    no  great  epic,    no  school  of  archi- 
tecture^ no  high  lessons  in  philosophy,  no  wide  extension 
of  human  thought  or  knowledge  in  any  secular  direction ; 
but  he  has  given  it  its  religion.     To  other  races  we  owe 
the  splendid  inheritance  of  modem  civilization  and  secular 
culture,  but  the  religious  education  of  mankind  has  been 
&e  gift  of  the  Jew  alone. 

The  account  of  creation  with  which  Genesis  opens 
dnstrates  this  striking  fact.  Its  aim  throughout  is  to 
lead  from   nature  up  to  God,  and  in  this  it  strikes  the 
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keyn  ite  of  all  that  remains  of  Hebrew  literataro^  wUcli 
is  now  comprised  in  tlie  narrow  limits  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  with  onr  hereditary  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  realize  the  greatness  of  the  addition 
made  to  the  religious  knowledge  of  mankind  by  even 
Ihe  first  chapter  of  Scripture.  Primeval  revelations  of 
fiod  had  everywhere  become  corrapted  in  the  days  of 
Hoses.  The  all-embracing  heaven  had  itself  become 
divine  to  the  Aryan  nations,  in  their  native  seat  in 
Western  Central  Asia;  and  natural  appearances — ^the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  the  clouds,  the  dawn — had  gradually 
been  deified  as  its  children.  Transferring  to  their  religion 
bhe  material  conceptions  of  daily  life,  there  was  already  a 
Bride  of  Heaven,  sometimes  taking  form  as  the  Shadowy 
Night  that  divides  with  Him  the  rule  of  the  world,  and 
sometimes  appearing  as  Mother  Earth.^  In  India  and 
the  East,  this  gradually  developed  into  an  identification 
of  the  Divine  Being  with  nature.  All  we  see  or  are — ^the 
visible  universe — the  afEections,  virtues,  or  vices ;  all  the 
spiritual  world  of  gods  and  genii  came  to  be  viewed 
as  only  manifestations  of  Brahma  under  mulfcitudinoos 
forms.  ^  In  Western  Asia  the  primitive  creed  sank  into 
an  idolatry  which  regarded  the  countless  powers  or  forces 
of  the  universe  as  separately  divine.  Egypt,  indeed,  had 
still  a  secret  and  mysterious  doctrine  of  One  supreme 
God,  but  it  was  strangely  confused  by  polytheistic  con* 
ceptions.  He  was,  moreover,  a  mere  abstraction,  related 
to  man  or  the  world  only  as  the  creator  of  the  gods,  who 
were  emanations  from  Himself.*  To  the  initiated  these 
might  be  but  names  of  difi'erent  manifestations  of  the  One 

^  Professor  Wilkins,  The  ArycM  Races,  passim. 

*  Dillmann's  Genesis,  p.  7. 

*  Book  of  the  Deady  qaoted  in  Maspero^s  Histoin  AnetewMt 

p.  2a 
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Supreme ;  but  to  the  maltitnde  tLey  formed  an  endless 
crowd  of  divinities.  Among  them^  the  sun^  under  varioua 
titles  was  the  object  of  the  highest  veneration ;  bat  by  a 
singular  perversion  of  the  religious  sense,  many  of  the 
lower  animals  were  also  worshipped  as  incarnations  of 
the  gods.  In  ancient  times  these  heavenly  beings  had 
dwelt  among  men  in  the  persons  of  the  god-kings,  but 
they  had  ceased  to  do  so  when  man  had  been  provided 
with  laws  and  rules  by  which  to  guide  himself.  From 
that  time,  they  had  veiled  themselves  in  the  bodies  of 
animals,  to  watch  the  course  of  the  world  without  taking 
part  in  it.  The  cat,  the  crocodile,  the  serpent,  were 
sacred  forms  into  which  they  transfused,  as  it  were, 
part  of  their  divinity.  The  jackal,  the  ibis,  the  ape,  and 
the  scarabaoos  beetle  were  adored  over  all  the  country. 
The  sparrow  hawk,  the  hippopotamus,  and  even  the 
serpent  were  locally  divine.  The  sacred  oxen  of  Helio- 
polis  and  Memphis  were  especially  famous.  Grovelling 
homage  was  paid  to  these  strange  divinities.  They  were 
fed  in  costly  temples ;  had  numerous  and  splendid  priest- 
hoods; had  festivals  and  high  days,  were  mourned  by 
whole  districts^  and  in  some  cases  by  all  Egypt,  at  their 
death,  and  were  then  embalmed  and  had  public  funerals. 
To  show  disrespect  to  one  was  a  serious  crime;  to  injure 
or  kill  one  was  punishable  with  death.^  No  wonder  that 
Juvenal,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  after  Moses, 
ridicules  a  superstition  so  gross  and  repulsive. 

*'  Who  knows  not,''  he  asks,  ''  what  kind  of  omens  the 
mad  Egyptian  worships.  One  district  adores  a  crocodile, 
another  grows  pale  before  an  ibis  glutted  with  snakes. 
The  golden  image  of  the  sacred  ape  shines  afar.     •     •     . 

1  gee  the  Btory  of  Fhanes,  in  Ebers'  Fine  ^gyptische  K6nig9* 
tackier,  vol.  L  p.  28  fil  The  Greek  narrowly  escaped  death ;  his 
bIajo  weus  stoned  to  death  for  killing  a  cat. 
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Here^  whole  towns  worship  oats;^  there,  fishes  of  the 
Nile ;  yonder,  a  dog.  •  .  .  It  is  a  crime  to  pull  op 
eat  a  leek  or  an  onion*  0,  holy  nation,  whose  gods  thus 
grow  in  gardens  I  "  * 

Thus,  if  in  some  senso  it  was  sfcill  tmo  that  all  men 
admitted  that  there  were  gods,'  it  was  no  less  so  that 
their  conceptions  wero  either  mere  shadowy  dreams,  or 
were  alike  degrading  to  man  and  to  the  objects  of  his 
worship. 

It  is  hard  to  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  infancy  of  the 
world  and  think  aright  of  the  childhood  of  the  human 
mind.  Men  felt  from  their  own  experience  that  motion 
and  power  were  the  signs  and  the  results  of  life,  and  took 
for  granted  that  all  force,  of  whatever  kind,  must  imply 
it.  Hence  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  which  they 
saw  moving  over  the  heavens,  and  whose  appearances  or 
absence  were  connected  with  the  natural  phenomena  of 
the  world,  were  fancied  to  be  the  intelligent  and  living 
causes  of  the  return  of  spring,  the  heat  and  splendour 
of  summer,  the  bounty  of  autumn,  and  the  sterility  of 
winter;  of  the  alternation  of  day  and  night;  the  fall  of 
the  rains  and  dews,  the  rise  of  rivers ;  and  of  the  recur- 
rence of  storms  or  of  sunny  skies.  But  in  his  childish 
awe  and  ignorance,  man  could  not  limit  his  reverence  to 
these  distant  and  splendid  objects.  The  mysterious  force 
which  swelled  the  bud  or  ripened  the  fruit ;  which  poured 
out  the  running  stream  or  heaved  up  the  waves  of  the 
ocean ;  the  cloud  above,  and  the  wind  that  bore  it  along ; 
the  lofty  mountains  and  the  gloomy  valley  were  all  alike 
more  or  less  divine.^     The  simple    fancies   of   savage 

1  Emendation  of  Brotier.  *  Ja venal,  8cU,,  xv.  1-11. 

*  Cio.,  Tuse.  Qu€B8.,  i.  13. 

*  "Have  you  read  in  one  of  oar  most  recent  travellers,  the  story 
of  the  American  Indian  ^ho  set  out  to  see  the  great  oataraot  ol 
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mbos  ad  the  present  day  were  then,  in  fact^  the  sober 
belief  of  all  racea  Whatever  was  beyond  their  simple 
comprehension  was  ascribed  to  an  indwelling  spirit. 
Even  a  great  king  like  Xerxes^  in  the  fifth  centary  before 
Christy  oonld  not  think  of  the  seas  or  rivers  he  had  to 
cross  as  other  than  living  beings^  whose  favour  he  had 
to  propitiate,  or  whose  anger  he^  in  his  prido^  would  in- 
dignantly chastise.  The  Hellespont,  daring  to  break 
down  his  bridge  of  boats,  must  be  scoarged  like  a  rebel- 
lions slave^  to  cow  it  into  subjection  for  the  future.^ 

No  wonder,  then,  that  antiquity  had  the  most  confused 
ideas  of  creation.  With  some,  matter  was  eternal  and 
all  that  is  had  resulted  firom  the  chance  coming  together 
of  atoms :  with  others,  as  we  have  seen,  the  universe  was 
only  a  manifestation  of  the  Universal  Spirit,  God  being 
Matter,  and  matter  God,  or  rather  the  world  being  itself 
divine :  with  still  others  He  was  a  dreamy  abstraction, 
exerdsing  no  influence  on  man  or  nature,  and  alike 
beyond  our  conceptions  and  unfit  for  our  intelligent 
reverence.  Outside  the  Bible  the  knowledge  of  God 
had  perished  from  among  men. 

To  all  the  vague  and  dreamy  fancies  respecting  the 
Divine  Being  and  the  world  prevalent  in  his  day,  the 
simple  narrative  of  Moses  opposes  a  simple  but  sublime 
revelation^  which  bears  on  its  forehead  the  seal  of  the 
Living  God.  In  language  the  simplicity  of  which  beiits 
the  remote  antiquity  in  which  it  was  uttered,  it  declares 

Niagara  F  Already,  when  far  off,  the  sublime  sound  made  him 
iBDOy  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  great  Spirit.  When  he  came 
Dflarer  he  fell  down  and  prayed — ^not  from  slavish  terror  or  dull 
stopidity,  but  from  a  feeling  that  the  great  Spirit  must  be  neax 
m  a  scene  so  wonderful  and  grand,  and  should  be  honoured  in 
fliinple  reverential  prayer, — the  best  offering  he  had  to  make.**-^ 
Henler's  Geiit  der  EbrdUehen  Foesle,  voL  i«  p.  47 
^  See  Grote's  Oreecef  on  the  incident. 

roh.  u  c 
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the  absolute  and  eternal  distinction  between  the  creation 
and  the  Creator^  and  between  the  creature  ^nd  Him  who 
formed  it.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  not  Qod, 
for  He  made  them;  neither  the  sun^  nor  the  moon, 
nor  the  stars  are  God,  nor  are  the  seas  or  the  count- 
less wonders,  animate  or  inanimate,  they  contain,  for 
He  has  spoken  them  all,  alike,  into  beisg.^  The  origin 
of  the  universe  had  been  ascribed  to  Chance  or  Fate, 
but  Moses  in  the  place  of  such  unmeaning  expres* 
sions  of  atheism  reveals  a  Living,  Personal,  and  Only 
God.  Matter  had  been  supposed  to  be  eternal,  but  he 
discloses  its  creation  in  the  first  words  of  his  narrative : 
'*In  the  beginniug  God  created*  the  heavens  and  the 

^  See  Bobert8on*s  Notes  on  QeviesU,  p.  8. 

*  **  Bara/*  Of  this  word  Gesenius,  in  his  Thesawnui,  p.  857  h 
says : — "  The  use  of  this  verb  in  Kal  (the  conjngaiion  here  em- 
ployed) is  entirely  different  from  its  primary  signification  (to  ont, 
to  shape,  to  fashion),  and  is  used  i*ather  of  the  new  prodaction  of 
a  thing  than  of  the  shaping  or  elaboration  of  existing  material. 
That  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  teaches  that  the  original  creation  of 
the  world  in  its  rude  and  chaotic  state  was  from  nothing,  while 
in  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  the  elaboration  and  distribu- 
tion ol  the  matter  thus  created  is  taught,  the  connection  of  the 
whole  section  shows  sufficiently  clearly."  Aben  Ezra,  quoted  by 
Gesenius,  gives  the  same  opinion  in  his  commentary  on  chap. 
L  ver.  1.  Miihlau  and  Yolck,  in  the  new  (8th)  edition  of  Geaenvus* 
Hcmdwdrterhuch,  say :  **  fiara  is  used  only  of  Divine  creation,  and 
never  with  an  accusative  of  the  ma;tertaV  Dillmann  {Oenesis* 
p.  18)»  sajB :  **  The  Hebrews  use  only  the  conjugation  Piel  (in- 
tensative)  in  speaking  of  human  'forming'  or  ' shaping,*  while, 
cm  the  other  hand,  they  use  <mly  Kal  in  speaking  of  creation  by 
Gk>d."  "There  is  thus/'  says  Ewald,  *'a  designed  and  sharply 
marked  distinction  of  the  laborious  and  artificial '  forming '  by 
man,  and  the  easy,  spontaneous  creation  of  anything  by  God. 
An  accusative  of  the  material  is  never  found  with  it  (Kal)  as 
with  other  words  of  forming  or  making."     Dillmann  indeed  will 

*  Kwng^fassUs  E»sg.  Eemdibueh  sum  dUen  TesUmenL 
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eartli;''  not  formed  or  fashioned  them  from  previoosly 
existing  materials.  We  have  not^  therefore,  to  do  with 
a  mere  incomprehensible  abstraction  which  clouds  oar 
eomprehension,  but  with  a  Living  Being,  infinite  in  His 

ksrdlj  grant  that  ^'bara"  neceasarilj  involyes  ''creation  from 
nothing/'  but  the  only  ground  be  brings  forward  for  this  hesita- 
tioQ  is  what  seems  to  roe  the  incorrecfc  opinion  that  in  verse  27 
the  production  of  mankind  by  nataral  genei*ation  "  is  traced  back 
to  a  'b^ro'  of  God."  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  in  any  way  referred 
to.  Nor  is  there  more  weight  in  the  fact  that  "  bara  "  is  at  times 
used  in  the  parallels  of  Hebrew  verse  along  with  the  more 
common  words  of  an  allied  sensa  It  may  be  used  thas,  bnt 
they  are  never  used  in  the  special  applications  in  which  it  is 
•xclusively  employed. 

Delitzsoh  says  {Oommeniar  iiber  die  QcneaU,  p.  91) : — "  The  word 
Bars,  in  its  etymology,  does  not  exclude  a  previous  material.  It 
has,  as  the  use  of  Piel  shows,  the  fundamental  idea  of  catting  or 
hewing.  Bat  as  in  other  languages  words  which  define  creation 
l^  God  have  the  same  etymological  idea  at  their  root,  ho  Bara 
Itts  acquired  the  idiomatic  meaning  of  a  divine  creating,  which, 
whether  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  or  of  history,  or  of  the  spirit, 
calls  into  being  that  which  hitherto  had  no  existence.  Bara  never 
appears  as  the  word  for  human  creations,  differing  in  this  from 
the  synonyms  '  asak,' '  yatzar,' '  yalad,'  which  are  used  both  of  men 
nd  of  God — ^it  is  never  used  with  an  accusative  of  the  material, 
and  even  from  this  it  follows  that  it  defines  the  divine  creative 
set  as  one  without  any  limitations,  and  its  result,  as  to  its  proper 
material,  as  entirely  new;  and  as  to  its  first  cause,  entirely  the 
creation  of  divine  power."  See  also  Umbreit,  in  Studien  wnd 
KrUilsn,  1866,  p.  706.  Kalisch,  Oenesis,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  says :  "God 
eaUed  the  univerae  into  being  out  of  nothing :  not  out  of  formless 
natter  coeval  in  existence  with  Himself.*'  Pagninus  {The$awru§) 
has  the  samie  definition;  " Bara,"  he  says,  "  is  a  word  appropriate 
cnly  to  God,  as  the  Creator  out  of  nothing." 

Staib^  in  Stttdien  und  KrUiken,  1852,  p.  825,  uses  it  as  equi 
nJent  to  calling  into  being  what  was  not  before.    The  words 
"host  of  them,"  chap.  ii.  1,  includes  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mrth,  the  creatures  and  even  the  plants.     Gesenius,  The$^  ^ 
1146. 
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power^  indeed,  bat  bodied  forfch  by  the  attribntee  of 
Personality,  so  that  we  can  intelligently  worship  Him. 

Yet  Personality  merely  in  the  sense  of  self-conscionfr- 
ness  and  will,  would  not  constitute  a  Being  fitted  to 
attract  us,  if  unaccompanied  with  the  attributes  of  a 
distinctively  moral  nature.  Mere  power  might  awe  and 
erush  us,  but  it  could  not  command  our  love,  or  the 
consent  of  our  moral  nature  to  its  requirements.  But 
the  conception  of  God  revealed  by  Moses  adds,  forthwith, 
all  the  special  characteristics  which  attract  the  reverence 
and  constrain  the  heart.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  true 
personality  that  there  be  self-consciousness,  for  one  might 
conceive,  as  the  poets  do,  of  the  clouds  or  the  moun- 
tains as  self-conscious.  Nor  is  the  addition  of  will  alone, 
enough,  for  even  the  lower  creatures  have  both  self- 
consciousness,  and  a  power  of  choice  and  purpose.  A 
moral  character  is  wanted  to  complete  a  personality  of 
the  highest  type,  and  this  also  we  find  in  the  Mosaic 
revelation  of  God.  The  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  each  utterance  of  an  Almighty  fiat,  imply  self- 
consciousness  and  will ;  but  there  is,  also,  throughout  the 
whole  narrative,  the  still  grander  disclosure  of  a  moral 
character,  in  the  Divine  approval  of  all  things  made,  as 
''good;"  in  the  beneficence  which  provides  for  the 
wants  and  happiness  of  all  living  things,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  requirements  from  mankind  of  obedience  to  a 
sovereign  standard  of  right,  in  the  will  of  a  Holy  and 
Benevolent  Creator. 

The  God  of  Moses  thus  stands  in  the  strongest  contrast 
with  all  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being  attained  by 
unaided  reason.  He  is  not  only  all-powerful  and  all- 
wise,  but  He  is  the  God  of  love.  While  the  Creator  of 
all.  He  is.  Himself,  the  Uncreated,  and  as  such  Unchange- 
able.   He  is  subject  to  no  control  of  blind  Fate  of 
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Neodssity^  but  ab»olntely  sovereign :  confined  to  no  limits 
of  space,  bat  present  through  all  His  wurks  as  a  watchful 
Providence.     Thus,  in  the  very  opening  of  Scripture  the 
conception  given  us  of  God  commands  our  worship  as 
Ihe  Highest  Ideal.     No  one  loftier  or  purer  can   ever 
challenge  our  homage,  for  it  is  instinctively  felt  that  it  is 
in  all  things  perfect.     There  is  no   attempt,  as  in  the 
religious  books  or  legends   of  other  races,  to  tell  the 
origin  of  the  Godhead.     His  existence  is  assumed  as  a 
first  truth.     The  Egyptian  theology,  amidst  which  Moses 
had  grown  up,  dwelt  on  the  birth  of  the  gods  from  Osiris, 
and  told  how  he,  the  sun,  brought  forth  the  seven  great 
planetary  gods,  and  then  the  twelve  humbler  gods  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac;    they,  in  their  turn,  produc- 
ing the  twenty-eight   gods  presiding  over  the  stations 
of  the  moon,  the  seventy-two  divine  companions  of  the 
8nn,  and  other  deities.     Indian  theology  spoke  of  the 
universe  bringing  forth  first  water,  then  placing  in  it 
a  germ  which,  aft6r  a  time,  became  a  great  egg,  shining 
with  golden  splendour,  in  which  there  came  into  existence 
Brahma,  the  father  of  all  creatures.     The  Greeks  con- 
structed genealogies  of   the  gods,  transferring  to   the 
heavens    the    whole   circle   of  human    experiences   and 
passions.       The     races     of    Western    Asia    laboriously 
stamped  on  their  clay  tablets  and  cylinders  the  legends  of 
their  greater  and  lesser  gods.     But  no  such  unworthy 
characteristics  deface  the  grand  sublimity  of  Scripture. 
From  the  midst  of  a  universal  corruption  of  religion,  its 
Bolitary  but  heavenly  voice  is  heard,  in  the  stillness  of 
the  very  morning  of  time,  proclaiming  a  God  who  had 
existed  from  all  eternity — •*  before  the  mountains  were 
bronght  forth,  and  before  the  earth  and  the  world  were 
formed  '^ — a  God  creating  all  things  by  the  word  of  Hia 
power;  and  at  the  same  time  One  to  whom  man  could 
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lift  his  eyes  and  direct  his  prayers ;  in  the  contemplation 
of  whom  he  might  animate  his  hopes  and  forget  his 
sorrows;  in  the  holy  perfections  of  whom  he  could  feel 
that  he  enjoyed  the  sympathy  and  love  of  an  AU-graciooa 
as  well  as  Almighty  Father. 

Thus  the  Hebrew  race  are  presented  in  their  earliest 
records  in  the  light  in  which  they  continued  to  be  dis- 
tinctly noted  through  all  their  history^  as  the  one  people 
of  God,  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  faithful 
to  Him  as  a  whole^  through  all  their  vicissitades.  As 
Moses  opens  the  sacred  writings  by  proclaiming  Him^  so 
the  Jew,  in  all  subsequent  genemtions,  has  continued  to 
witness  for  Him,  till,  from  the  household  of  Abraham, 
faith  in  the  One  Only  Living  and  True  God  has  spread, 
through  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mahometanism  well 
nigh  over  the  earth. 

The  explanation  of  such  a  unique  fact  has  been  variously 
sought.  With  some  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  fancied 
devotion  of  the  Semitic  nations  to  the  monotheistic 
idea,'  But  Max  Miiller,  a  scholar  biased  by  no  theo« 
logical  leanings,  has  shown  the  baselessness  of  thia 
theory.  "  Can  it  be  said,''  he  asks, ''  that  a  monotheistic 
instinct  could  have  been  implanted  in  all  those  nations 
which  adored  Elohim,  Jehovah  Sabaobh,  Moloch,  Nisroch, 
Simmon,  Necho,  Dagon,  Ashtaroth,  Baal  or  Bel,  Baal« 
peor,  Beelzebub,  Chemosh,  Milcom,  Adrammelech, 
Annamelech,  Nibbaz  and  Tartak,  Ashima,  Nergal,  Suo* 
coth-benoth,  the  sun,  the  moon^  the  planets,  and  all  the 
ho;!t  of  heaven  f  '  Yet  all  these  divinities  were  wor» 
shipped  by  Semitic  peoples. 

''Nor  is  it  possible  to  explain  on  merely  historical 
grounds  how  the  Hebrews  first  obtained  and  so  persist* 

*  Benan:  Hietoire  QSnSrale  det  Languea  Semitiques,  p.  5. 

*  Max  Mvller:  Ohijpsfram  a  German  Workshopf  vol.  i  p.  845. 
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ently  olung  to  this  grand  first  truth.  Their  ohi*onicles 
show  contiDaal  lapses  into  idolatry,  and  yet  they  always 
recovered  themselves;  till,  at  last,  after  a  bitter  dis- 
cipline of  national  calamities,  they  finally  turned  with 
euthasiastic  devotion  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

*'  Reference  to  a  primitive  religious  instinct  in  mankind 
is  as  little  satisfactory;  for  though  there  must  have  been 
such  an  intuitive  sentiment  in  the  earliest  men  as  the 
basis  of  their  future  idolatries,  it  could  only  have  im- 
pressed on  them  the  existence  of  some  Divine  Being,  but 
in  no  degree  involved  the  conception  of  that  Being  as 
one  and  one  only,  but,  as  all  history  proves,  tended  to  the 
very  opposite.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Hebrew 
-worked  out  the  great  truth  by  a  profound  philosophy,  for 
no  contrast  could  be  greater  between  the  Jewish  mind 
and  that  of  other  nations  of  antiquity  sprung  from  a 
different  stock,  than  the  utter  absence  from  it  of  the  meta* 
{^ysical  speculations  in  which  other  races  delighted. 

**  Yet,  while  all  nations  over  the  earth  have  developed 
a  religious  tendency  which  acknowledged  a  higher  than 
hnman  power  in  the  universe,  Israel  is  the  only  one 
which  has  risen  to  the  grandeur  of  conceiving  this  power 
as  the  One,  Only,  Living  God/'  No  wonder  that  he 
concludes,  '^  If  we  are  asked  how  it  was  that  Abraham 
possessed  not  only  the  primitive  conception  of  the 
divinity,  as  He  had  revealed  Himself  to  all  mankind,  but 
passed,  through  the  denial  of  all  other  gods,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  One  God,  we  are  content  to  answer  that  it 
was  by  a  special  divirie  revelation.^'  ^ 

God,  like  thejsun,  can  be  seen  only  by  His  own  light. 
The  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  itself,  stamps  the  oanon 
whkh  it  opens  with  the  seal  of  inspiration. 

*  Max  Muller,  Ohip9f  ate,,  vol.  L  p.  872* 


CHAPTER  m. 
Avomrr  leoinss  or  cbutioh. 

THE  qneeHoo  has  often  been  raised,  wlienoe  Moses 
obtained  the  materials  from  which  his  account  of 
creation  was  composed.  Were  they  direct  oommnoica- 
tiona  from  God,  or  does  he  describe,  as  some  have 
fancied,  a  seriea  of  visions  mysterionsly  granted  him, 
or  were  there  any  pre-existing  docnments  or  traditions, 
of  which  he  made  use,  separating,  in  doing  bo,  the  trae 
and  pure,  by  divine  iaapiration,  &om  the  ei-rors  and 
debasements  which  bad  added  themsdves  to  them? 

The  two  earlier  theories  of  direct  Divine  communica- 
tion, and  of  the  presentation  of  a  aeries  of  visions  before 
the  mind  of  Mosea,  of  which  the  lamented  Hugh  Miller 
in  his  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  "  was  perhaps  the  most 
recent  advocate,  have  within  the  last  few  years  been 
finally  made  ontenable  by  the  discoveries  in  ancient 
ChaldeaQ  literature,  as  deciphered  from  the  tablets  and 
cylinders  bronght  from  the  long  bnried  palaces  and 
public  bnildings  of  Assyria, 

From  these  it  is  found  that  the  racea  of  Western  Asia, 
which  embraced  shoots  of  the  Aryan,  Turanian,  and 
Semitic  stocks,*  had  traditions  of  the  creation  and  of 
the  great  early  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which 

*  "The  Aijan  Baoe"  is  the  name  given  to  the  stock  tron 
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had  come  down  to  them  from  long  prehistoric  ages. 
Whence  they  were  derived  at  first  it  is  impossible  to 
conjectnre^  though  the  fact  that  the  tradition  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  accords  so  closely  with  the  narrative 
sanctioned  by  Divine  inspiration  seems  to  show  that  it 
mast  have  been  an  echo  from  primitive  revelation,  per- 
haps in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  glow  of  these  earliest 
days  lingered  in  the  sky  long  afber  their  sun  had  set. 
That  such  distant  memories  shonld  have  reached  Moses  is 
easily  understood  when  we  recollect  that  Abraham^  the 
father  of  the  Hebrew  race,  came  from  their  very  home 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  that  his  grandson  Jacob  returned 
thither,  and  after  spending  many  years  in  the  region  of 
the  Euphrates,  wandered  back  to  Canaan  and  thence  to 
Egypt,  the  land  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites. 

The  plains  of  Lower  Mesopotamia  had  long  been 
tbe  seat  of  an  ancient  people  when  the  forefathers  of 
Abraham  wandered  towards  them  from  the  south,  that 
is,  from  Arabia.  Known  to  us  as  Accadians,  and  doubt- 
less connected  with  the  Accad  mentioned  in  Genesis,^ 
they  had  a  literature  and  high  civilization  peculiar 
to  themselves.  Assyrian  tablets  and  cylinders  have 
thrown  a  strangely  full  light  over  this  early  nation* 
Their  language  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Tnr* 
anian  or  Turco-Tatar  stem,  and  seems  to  indicate  that 

which  the  Hindas  were  an  eastern  offshoot,  and  the  Celtic^ 
Italian,  Greek  and  German  peoples  a  western  branch. 

The  Turanian  languages  are  so  called  from  "Tnraa,^  the  Persian 
name  for  the  countries  north  of  Persia.  They  embrace  the 
northern  divisicm,  which  includes  Mongol,  Turkish,  Hungarian 
and  other  Asiatic  langaages,  and  the  southern,  which  is  illustrated 
bj  the  Tamal  of  India,  the  Ma]»y,  and  the  Polynesian. 

The  Semitic  languages  include  the  Chaldee  and  Syriao,  the 
Arabic  and  Ethiopio»  the  Hebrew,  Phenician,  and  other  dialects 
of  Ancient  Palestine.  ^  Gen.  z.  10. 
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tbe  races  theniselyes  had  some  oonaection.  Golmxiiia  of 
Acoadian,  or  early  Chaldaic,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  are 
foand  accompanied,  side  by  side,  by  Assyrian  words  to 
explain  them^  as  already  obsolete ;  bat  inscriptions  and 
docnments  in  Accadian  alone  have  also  come  down  to  ns. 
To  this  long  vanished  people  was  dne  the  invention  of 
the  strange  arrow-headed  writing  of  Babylonia,  which 
was  at  first  a  system  of  pictures  or  hieroglyphics,  bat 
gradually  developed  itself  into  syllables^  though  without 
entirely  losing  its  primitive  characteristics.  At  the 
time  of  Abraham,  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees;  Larsam,  the 
modern  Senkereh;  Arku,  the  modern  Warka,  and  the 
Erech  of  the  Bible;  and  Babilu,  the  Scripture  Babel,  or 
Babylon^  had  already,  for  an  unknown  period^  been 
centres  of  government^  religious  worship^  and  general 
culture.  One  ancient  king  of  Babylon  is  named  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Asurbanipal  as  having  reigned  1635 
years  before  that  monarch's  conquest  of  Shashan,^  that  is, 
about  2280  years  before  Christ,  and  another,  Kudur* 
mabuk  is  recorded  as  Lord  of  Elam,  and  as  claiming 
dominion  over  the  whole  land  from  Syria  to  that  country, 
which  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris ;  so  that  even  by  modem 
estimate  he  was  a  great  monarch.  The  exact  date  of 
these  early  rulers  cannot,  however,  as  yet,  be  definitely 
fixed  from  contemporary  records;  the  earliest  whose  exact 
period  has  reached  us,  excepting  from  the  allusion  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Asurbanipal,  being  contemporary  with 
Hoses,  that  is,  about  B.o.  1475.* 

*  Smiih'B  Early  History  of  Babylon.  Beeorde  ijf  the  Paait  "vol A\L 
p.  8.  Schrader  (art.  Babylonieny  in  Biehm*8  Handwbrterhueli^t 
9aj8:~163d  before  Sennacherib,  which  would  raise  tbe  dale  to 
about  B.a  2400. 

*  Smith's  Early  History  of  Babylon.    BeeorU  of  (he  Task  roL 
^  A    ScLi-ader  tays,  B..G.  1500. 
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So  strangely  remote^  however^  was  tlie  rise  of  this 
aTiliBaiion,  that  all  the  great  temple-stractares  of 
Babylonia  were  foanded  by  kings  who  must  have  reigned 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  centary  before  Christ.  Bricks 
and  clay  tablets^  with  their  names^  and  short  inscriptions 
respecting  them^  have  been  found  in  the  rains  of  their 
oonstnictions^  the  vast  sise  of  which  shows  the  great 
power  they  wielded.  Nor  was  their  empire  famous  only 
for  architecture.  The  Accadians  had  already  distin- 
gnished  themselves  by  careful  astronomical  observations 
and  calculations;  had  a  carefully  graded  system  of 
weights  and  measures ;  a  money  system  skilfully  settled^ 
and  a  literature  of  which  copious  remains  are  new  found 
in  European  museums^  embracing  works  on  geography, 
astrology,  mythology,  grammar,  and  mathematics ;  an 
epic  called  the  Descent  of  Istar  to  Hades ;  psalms  or 
hymns  to  the  gods^  curious  legends  of  gods  and  heroes, 
and  much  besides. 

Nor  were  the  civil  or  social  affairs  of  theso  ancient 
communities  in  less  full  development.  Tablets  recording 
laws,  royal  commands,  and  government  despatches  are 
intermixed  with  bills  of  merchants,  deeds  of  sale  or  loan, 
and  banker's  transactions  and  receipts,  while  thousands  of 
beautifully  engraved  seals,  dating  as  remotely,  still  exist, 
to  attest  the  progress  made  in  one  at  least  of  the  arts 
in  these  early  ages. 

On  this  busy  scene  of  the  very  dawn  of  time  a  new 
people  after  a  while  appeared,  wandering  from  Arabia  to 
the  south  of  Babylonia,  and  settling  first  in  and  round 
TJr,  the  present  Mugheir,  in  the  delta  of  the  Euphrates. 
This  was  the  race  from  a  branch  of  which  Abraham 
wa.s^  hereafter,  to  spring,  for  they  were  of  Semitic  stock. 
Steadily  fighting  their  way  north,  they  slowly  mastered 
the  Accadians   and   became  their  rulers;  but  the  con- 
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qnerors^  like  the  Bomans  by  the  Greeks  in  after  ages^ 
were  erelong  in  tnm  subdued^  in  a  higher  sense^  by  the 
cnltare  which  they  found  existing  in  the  regions  they 
had  won*  Already  in  the  twentieth  centory  before  Christ, 
Sargon  1,,  a  Semitic  king,^  after  taking  Erech,  the 
present  Warka,  had  the  old  holy  books  of  the  Accadians 
copied  and  also  translated  into  Semitic — ^those  books, 
later  transcripts  of  which  compose  the  literary  treasores 
of  Assyria  which  we  now  prize  so  highly.' 

Traces  of  primitive  revelation  seem  still  to  have  lin- 
gered in  the  populations  to  which  the  Semitic  element 
was  thus  now  added.  The  name  of  Babylon,  or  rather 
Babel  itself,  means  the  Gkte  of  El,  and  El,'  as  we  know, 
is  the  early  Hebrew  name  for  God.  In  the  days  of  Abra* 
ham  a  knowledge  of  Him  still  survived  even  as  far  off 
as  Palestine,  for  we  find  Melchisedek  addressed  by  the 
patriarch,  and  spoken  of  in  the  inspired  narrative,  as  a 
priest  of  'Hhe  most  High  God,  the  Maker  ^  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  ^^  and  the  king  of  the  Canaanitish  town  G^rar 
is  also  described  as  familiar  with  His  name.'  Yet,  iar 
and  near,  this  last  reminiscence  of  Paradise  was  more  or 
less  corrupted  by  idolatrous  additions.  The  Accadiana 
had  received  from  the  past,  accounts  of  Creation,  of  the 

*  Semitic  is  the  name  given  to  the  races  speaking  a  language 
allied  to  the  Hebrew  and  Arabia 

*  Schrader,  art.  Bahylonien^  in  Biebm's  HandufMerlntok, 
Maspero's  Histoire  AndeMMf  pp.  149, 152*166. 
Bawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  L  pp.  68-69.    Bawlinson 

gives  B.a  2548  as  the  approximate  date  of  the  Semitic  invasion 
of  Acoadia.  Maspero  and  others  give  B.C.  2000,  as  the  date  ol 
Sargon  I. 

*  So  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  bat  the  sense  of  '*  confusion  ** 
(Gen.  xi.  7)  is  aUo  jastified  by  the  Syriao  and  Arabia 

^  *'  Possessor  "  in  the  authorised  version  should  be  translated 
**  llaker."    Gen.  ziv.  18-20.  ^  Gen.  zz.  4 
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Deloge^  and  of  other  great  events,  but  in  all  cases  they 
had  disfigured  them  by  heathen  corruptions.  Such  as  they 
were,  Abraham  must  have  been  familiar  with  them,  and 
through  him  and  hia  descendants  they  would  reach  the 
days  of  Moses  and  become  known  also  to  him. 

In  these  primeval  traditions  as  they  have  come  down 
to  us  in  the  old  Chaldean  form,  we  find  coincidences  with 
the  sacred  narratives,  and  also  variations  from  them,  which 
indicate  tbat  while  we  have  in  no  degree  discovered  the 
direct  sources  from  which  Moses  derived  his  accounts  of 
creation  and  the  early  history  of  the  world,  we  are  pointed 
to  still  earlier  sources  common  to  both.  What  these 
were,  admits,  however,  of  only  one  anp-rer.  What  else 
could  they  have  been  than  the  accounts  given  by  the 
cx>mmon  father  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  before  the 
dispersion  of  mankind,  accounts  handed  thus  from  beyond 
the  Flood  as  an  heirloom  of  the  antediluvian  world?.  They 
may  have  been  oral,  or  they  may  have  been  written,  for 
the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  writing  had  arrived  so 
soon  after  Nimrod,  may  well  lead  us  to  believe  it  was  an 
art  transmitted  from  across  the  waters  of  the  Deluge.' 

The  old  Accadian  account  of  the  Creation,  so  strangely 
recovered,  is  intensely  interesting,  at  once  for  comparison 
and  contrast  with  that  of  Genesis.  Only  two  tablets,  out 
of  at  least  five,  have  as  yet  been  found,  and  both  of  these 
are  mutilated.     The  first  reads  thus,' — 

When  the  upper  region  was  not  yet  called  Heaven* 
And  the  lower  region  was  not  yet  called  Earth, 
And  the  abyss  of  Hades  had  not  yet  opened  its  arms ; 
Then  the  chaos  of  waters  gave  birth  to  all  of  them 

'  See  Qenens  and  t1^  Brickfields,  by  Canon  Tristram.  Also  M 
irticle  by  Siehm.  in  Studien  und  Kriiiken  (1866),  p.  568. 

*  Translation  by  H.  F.  Talbot,  Esq.  TraM$acHon»  of  Boc  tf 
Bik.  ArehiBology,  yoL  y«  p.  426. 
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A.nd  the  waters  were  gathered  into  one  place. 

No  men  yet  dwelt  together  ;  no  animals  wandered  about i 

None  of  the  gods  had  yet  been  born. 

Their  names  were  not  spoken :  their  attribatea  were  not  knows i 

Then  the  eldest  of  the  gods, 

Lakhma  and  Lakhamn,  were  bom 

And  grew  np    •    .    • 

Assur  and  Kissar  were  bom  next 

And  lived  through  long  periods. 

Anu    .    •    • 

The  rest  of  the  tablet  is  lost,* 

Another  translation  made    by  the  late   Mr,  George 
Smith*  is  somewhat  different.    It  runs  thus — 

When  aboye  was  not  raised  the  heavens ; 

And  below  on  the  earth  a  plant  bad  not  grown  np  ; 

The  abysses  also  had  not  broken  open  their  boundaries  i 

The  Chaos  (or  water)  Tiamat  was  the  producing  mother  of  tha 

whole  of  them. 
Those  waters  at  the  beginning  were  ordained,  but 
A  tree  had  not  grown,  a  flov^er  bad  not  unfolded. 
When  the  gods  had  not  sprnng  up,  any  one  of  them; 
A  plant  had  not  grown,  and  order  did  not  exist, 
Were  made  also  the  great  gods  ; 
The  gods  Lahmn  and  Lahamn  they  caused  to  oome 
And  they  grew    •    .    . 
The  gods  Sar  and  Kissar  were  made    •    .    • 
A  course  of  days,  and  a  long  time  passed    •    •    • 
The  god  Anu    .    .    • 
The  gods  Sar  and    .    •    • 

The  fifth  tablet  reads  thus,  in  the  translation  of  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot— 

He  constructed  dwellings  for  the  great  gods. 

fie  fixed  up  constellations,  whose  figures  were  like  animals. 

*  Trans^  of  8oe,  of  Bib.  ArcluBology,  voL  t.  p.  426. 

*  Ohaldean  (Tenen*,  p.  62.  The  AssyrianSy  like  the  Hebrewsi 
believed  that  the  heavens  were  first  created;  then  the  earth. 
The  words  for  chaos  in  Genesis  is  Tohu  va  Bohu.  In  Assyrian 
the  god  of  chaos  is  Bahu. 
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He  made  the  year.    Into  foar  quarters  be  divided  iii. 

Twelve  nionLbs  he  establibhed,  with  their  oonstellationf » three  by 

three. 
And  for  the  days  of  the  year  he  appointed  f  estivals. 
fie  made  dwelUags  for  tbe  planeto :  for  their  rising  and  setting; 
And  that  nothing  should  go  amiss*  and  that  the  coune  ol  none 

shonld  be  retarded. 
He  placed  with  them  the  dwellings  of  Bel  and  Hei^ 
fie  opened  great  gates  on  every  side  s 

fiie  made  strong  the  portals,  on  the  left  hand  and  cm  the  ri|^ 
In.  the  centre  he  placed  luminaries ; 
The  moon  he  appointed  to  rule  the  night 
And  to  wander  through  the  night,  until  the  dawn  of  day. 
Every  month  without  fail  he  made  holy  assembly  days. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  month,  at  the  rising  of  the  nighty 
It  shot  forth  its  bonis  to  illuminate  the  heavens. 
On  the  seventh  day  he  appointed  a  holy  day. 
And  to  cease  from  all  business  he  commanded. 
Then  arose  the  Sun  on  the  horison  of  heaven  in  (glory). 

Seven  more  lines  are  on  the  tablet^  but  unfortnnately 
tbey  are  so  broken  as  to  be  untranslatable.  The  light 
shiaing  through  ages  in  the  others  thus  suddenly  goes 

ODt« 

In  George  Smith's  translation  ^  the  same  lines  run  as 
follows— 

l6  was  delightful,  all  that  was  fixed  by  the  great  gods. 

Stars,  their  appearance  in  figures  of  animals  he  arranged. 

To  Sol  the  yeara  through  the  observations  of  their  oonstellationg. 

Twelve  months  (or  signs)  of  stars  in  three  rows  he  arranged, 

l^rom  the  day  when  the  year  commences  unto  the  close. 

Se  marked  the  positions  of  the  wandering  stars  (planets),  to  shine 

in  their  oourses. 
That  they  may  not  do  injury,  and  may  not  trouble  any  one, 
The  positions  of  the  gods  Bel  and  Hea  he  fixed  with  him. 
And  he  opened  the  great  gates  in  the  darkness  shrouded; 
The  fasten in«^  were  strong  on  the  left  and  right. 
In  its  mass  (i-«*«  the  lower  chaos)  he  made  a  boiling. 


Smith's  Chaldean  Qenesis^  p.  69. 
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The  god  Urn  (the  moon)  be  caused  to  rise  out,  the  nigbt  he 

overshadowed, 
To  fix  it  also  for  the  light  of  the  night,  until  the  shining  of  the 

day. 
That  the  month  might  not  be  broken,  and  In  its  amonnt  be  regokr. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  month,  at  the  rising  of  the  night 
His  horns  are  breaking  through  to  shine  on  the  heaven. 
On  the  seventh  day  to  a  circle  he  begins  to  swell 
And  stretches  towards  the  dawn  farther. 
When*  the  god  Shamas  (the  sun)  in  the  horizon  of  heaven,  in  the 

east, 

•  •    •    formed  beautifully, 

•  •    •    to  the  orbit  Shamas  was  perfected 

•  •    •    the  dawn  Shamas  should  change 
•    •        going  on  its  path. 

The  idea  of  the  Bible  account  of  Creation  having  been 
taken  from  each  sources  as  these  needs  no  refutation, 
for  the  contrast  between  them  and  it  is  at  once  apparent. 
Points  of  resemblance^  however^  show  that  both  had  a  com* 
mon  origin^  though  the  Chaldean  story  had  suok^  even  in 
these  early  ages,  almost  to  the  level  of  ordinary  heathen 
legends.  The  first  fragment  corresponds  in  its  subject 
to  the  first  two  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis: 
^^In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void ;  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters/'  In  both 
accounts  the  present  order  of  things  rose  from  a  watery 
chaos, — the  Tehom  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Tihamti*  of  the 
legend, — the  same  word  being  thus  used  in  both  narra* 
tives  for  the  primeval  condition  of  the  world.  But  here 
the  resemblance  ends.  In  the  legend  the  world  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  created  from  pre-existent  matter,  not  as  in 
Scripture  out  of  nothing.  While  the  first  words  of 
Genesis  proclaim  the  One  Living  God  as  the  Creator  of 

^  Or.  Tiamat. 
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dl  tbings  and  Himself  unoreated,  the  legend  baa  no 
liigher  conception  than  that  *^  none  of  the  gods  had  yet 
been  bom/'  and  that  the  "great  gods/' — Lahma  and 
Lahamn«  male  and  female, — "  were  born  and  grew  np/' 
to  be  followed  after  a  time  by  nnmerons  lesser  deities, 
their  oflEspring.  It  has  no  higher  thought  of  the  Divine 
natnre  than  to  transfer  to  it  the  difference  of  sexes,  and 
people  heaven  with  male  and  female  gods.  Tanta,  the 
sea,  and  Absn,  the  abyss,  beget  Mommn,  that  is,  chaos. 
This  again  brings  forth  Lahmu  and  Lahamu,  the  male 
and  female  principles  of  force  or  growth :  from  Lahma 
springs  Kissar,  the  lower  expanse ;  from  Lahamn,  Assnr 
or  Sar,  the  upper  expanse ;  and  from  these  again  come 
Ann,  the  heaven,  Anatu,  the  earth,  Elu  or  Bel,  and  Beltis, 
while  the  earth  and  the  heaven  produce  the  planets, 
from  whom  again  spring  the  lower  gods.^ 

Thus  the  whole  is  only  the  deification  of  the  different 
parts  of  nature  in  an  ever  increasing  number. 

The  second  fragment  is  a  parallel  to  the  fourth  day  ol 
creation :  "  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  fir- 
mament of  the  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ; 
and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days, 
and  years ;  and  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth :  and  it  was 
80.  And  God  made  two  great  lights ;  the  greater  light 
to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night ; 
He  made  the  stars  also.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and 
to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide 
the  light  from  the  darkness ;  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fourth 
day/' 

As  the  first  tablet  thus  corresponded  to  the  first  and 

'  Smith's  Chaldean  OencitU,  p.  60t 
VOL.  I. 
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Becond  verses  of  Genesis,  and  the  fifth  to  the  fonrth  day^ 
fragments  left  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  seventh 
speak  of  the  acts  of  the  sixth  dav.  Hence  the  legend 
appears  to  have  resembled  the  Scripture  narrative  in 
the  division  of  creation  into  the  work  of  successive 
days,  while  in  Mr.  Talbot's  translation  the  seventh,  iti 
the  legend  as  in  Scripture,  is  '*  appointed  a  holy  day " 
on  which  all  labour  was  commanded  to  cease.  In  Mr. 
Smith's  translation,  again^  the  successive  stages  of 
creation  would  seem,  in  the  legend,  as  in  Scripture,  to 
have  been  pronounced  good.  In  the  former,  however, 
instead  of  the  simple  statement  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  set  "  as  lights  in  the  firmament,''  we  are  told  that 
the  stars  were  arranged  in  constellations,  with  the  figure 
of  animals  j  a  reference  to  the  astronopiical  fancies  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac ;  but  both  agree  that  they  were  de» 
signed  for  marks  of  the  seasons  and  measures  of  time. 
In  the  belief  that  the  planets  were  living  beings,  the 
Chaldean  account  ascribes  palaces  to  them,  but  as  they 
might  wander  from  their  courses,  the  gods  Bel  and  Hea 
were  set  to  watch  over  them  and  keep  them  from  such  a 
misfortune.  The  ninth  line  of  the  tablet,  with  true 
primitive  simplicity,  speaks  of  great  gates  fixed  on  the 
left  hand  and  the  right,  through  which,  perhaps,  the  lumin- 
aries are  to  pass  at  rising  and  setting.  In  the  eleventh 
line  the  difficulties  of  translation  are  well  shown,  for 
while  Mr.  Smith  translates  it,  "  In  its  mass  (the  lower 
chaos)  he  made  a  boiling,'*  Mr.  Talbot  renders  it,  *^  In 
the  centre  he  placed  luminaries,"  and  this  being  the  later 
version  is  probably  the  more  correct.  The  creation  of 
the  moon  precedes  that  of  the  sun,  and  the  former,  ot 
which  alone  the  tablet  gives  a  complete  account,  is  de* 
scribed  as  intended  to  rule  the  night  and  to  fix  the  holy 
assembly  days  of  each  month. 


' 
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The  only  other  fragttieDts  of  the  legend  as  yot  fonnd  is 
part  of  the  seventh  tablet,  and  is  translated  as  follows 
by  Mr.  Smith:— 

When  the  gods  in  their  assembly  had  created    •    • 

Were  delightfal  (good)  the  stroog  monsters    •    •    • 

Oattle  of  the  field,  beasts  of  the  field,  and  ereeping  things  of  the 

field    .    • 
They  fixed  for  the  lining  creatures    •    • 

•    •    cattle  and  creeping  things  of  the  city  they  fixed  to    •    • 
.    •    the  assembly  of  the  creeping  things,  the  whole  which  wers 

created 

•  .    which  in  the  assembly  of  my  family  (that  of  the  god  Assnr, 

theheayen)    •    .    • 

•  .    and  the  god  Ninrsi-kn  (the  lord  of  the  noble  face)  caused  to 

be  two    .    . 
.    •    the  assembly  of  the  creeping  things  he  caused  to  go    •    •' 

This  fragment  corresponds  to  the  sixth  day  of  creation: 
*And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living 
creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and 
beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  it  was  so.  And 
God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and 
cattle  of  their  kind,  and  everything  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.'' 
Possibly  the  allusion  in  the  eighth  line  to  '^  the  two ''  is 
to  the  first  man  and  woman  but  if  so  there  is  nothing 
more  recovered  respecting  them. 

Such  is  a  complete  copy  of  the  fragments  of  this  early 
literature  which  so  strangely  illustrates  the  Scripture 
version  of  creation.  The  resemblances  and  the  varia- 
tions speak  for  themselves,  leaving  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  the  narrative  of  Moses  beyond  comparison. 
The  Chaldean  account  has,  at  most,  only  here  and  there 
some  traces  of  the  grand  simplicity  which  chai*acterisea 

^  Smith's  Oluddean  Gfeaem,  p.  77. 
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tliat  of  Scripture  tlironglioat.     At  the  best^  it  glows  only 
with  a  darkened  light : — 

**,    •    •    As  when  the  siia  new  risen 
Looks  throagh  the  horizontal  misty  mttp 
Shorn  of  his  beams/'—' 

while  the  Bible  story  is  like  the  light  of  a  moming 
withoat  clonds.  In  each,  the  brightness  must  needs  have 
come  from  the  same  holy  sonrce ;  but  in  the  one  it  shines 
clear;  in  the  other,  it  struggles  throngh  mists  and  clouds. 
One  important  bearing  of  these  old  legends  must  not^ 
however,  be  overlooked.  It  has  been  latterly  accepted 
as  a  recognised  peculiarity  of  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis,  that  they  consist  of  separate  and  independent 
documents,  marked  by  the  use  of  the  name  Elohim  for  , 
God  in  the  one  and  Jehovah  in  the  other.  The  first 
chapter  and  the  first  three  verses  of  chapter  ii.  are 
attributed  to  the  "  Elohist  *' ;  the  rest  of  chapter  ii.  and 
also  chapter  iii.  are  ascribed  to  the  '^  Jehovist,'^  and  are 
held  to  be  a  second  account  of  creation.  But  the 
Assyrian  tablets  contain  not  only  the  "  Elohist's ''  account 
of  the  six  days,  but  also  that  of  the  fall  of  man,  by  the 
"  Jehovist.*'  The  story  of  Genesis  thus  existed,  before 
Moses,  in  its  completeness,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail, 
and  even  in  the  order  of  its  incidents ;  the  two  parts 
which  critics  propose  to  regard  as  independent  and  separ* 
ate,  forming  a  single  connected  and  consecutive  narrative. 
It  would  indeed  argue  nothing  against  the  Mosaic  author* 
ship  of  the  sacred  book  if  he  had  used  difierent  sources, 
under  Divine  g^dance,  but  it  seems  at  least  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  mere  change  of  the  Divine  name  does  not 
seem  to  prove  that  he  did  so. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    BTB1.B   AND   MODERN   eCIBITCI. 

A  LIST  of  the  treatises  pablisbed  even  witluQ  the  ImI 
fifty  years  on  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  Modem 
Sctence  would  be  a  long  one.  Klee,  de  Lnc,  de  Serrea, 
de  BongemoDt,  Hngh  Miller,  Challis,  Dawsoc,  Waring- 
ton,  RorisoTi,  McUaoalaiid,  McCaul,  Fairholme,  Ptaff, 
Bohner,  Lange,  Bbrard,  Delitzsch,  Keerl,  Pianciani, 
fieoBch,  Schrader,  Hiehm  and  Godeb  are  only  a  few  of 
the  able  w^ritera  attracted  to  this  subject,  each  with  a 
fresh  theory  more  or  less  differing  from  those  of  all  be* 
fore  him. 

The  zoal  to  defend  the  Word  of  God  from  all  hostile 
attacks  ia  a  noble  one,  but  the  history  of  the  past  is  a 
eontiinioas  lesson  of  the  anpreme  importance  that  it  be 
a  nal  according  to  knowledge.  Every  great  disoorery 
inunence  has,  in  tarn,  been  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
worthy  bat  mistaken  theologians,  and  erery  error  in 
pbysicsl  Bcienoe,  now  exploded,  has  been  vindicated  by 
what  was  held  at  the  time  to  be  the  voice  of  Scripture. 
Angasttne  denounced  the  idea  of  there  being  "  antipodes, 
or  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  with  their  feet 
opposite  our  feet,"  as  "  on  no  account  to  be  believed," 
nnce  it  would  contradict  Scripture.'  The  roondneBS  of 
*  Ang.i  IM  OMtaie  D»i,  lib.  zvi  o.  ix. 
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the  earth  was  thought  to  be  satisfactorily  disproved  by 
the  text  which  speaks  of  the  heaven  being  stretched  out 
like  a  curtain.^  Galileo  was  forced  to  sign  a  statement 
that  '^  the  proposition  that  the  son  is  the  centre  of  the 
universe  and  immoveable  from  its  place^  is  absurd^  philo- 
sophically false^  and  formally  heretical,  because  it  is 
expresslj'  contrary  to  Scripture/'  and  that  "  the  propo- 
sition that  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
nor  immoveable,  bnt  that  it  moves,  and  also  with  a 
diurnal  motion,  is  absurd,  philosophically  false,  and  at 
least  erroneous  in  faith.''  *  Did  not  the  Bible  say  that 
the  world  was  established  that  it  eimnot  be  moved  ?^ 
Even  so  acute  a  mind  as  that  of  Calvin  urged  that  this 
text  proved  conclusively  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  in  the 
heavens,  and  that  the  sun  moves  round  it.^  Nor  were 
other  passages  apparently  less  decided.  Was  it  not 
written,  '^  God  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  it 
ghculd  not  be  removed  for  ever,'*  '*  Ths  earth  abideth  for 
ever.'*  Was  it  not  clearly  taught  that  the  sun  moved, 
not  the  earth,  by  such  language  as,  '^  In  them  hath  He 
set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun,  which  is  as  a  bridegroom 
coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  maa 
to  run  a  race.  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the 
heaven^  and  his  eireuU  unto  the  end  thereof."  **  The  sun 
also  arisethy  and  the  sun  goeth  dawn,  and  htisteth  to  the 
place  whence  he  arose" *  Columbus  was  assailed  with 
quotations  irom  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  Psalms  of  David, 
the  Prophets,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Gospels,  to  prove 
the  impiety  of  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  America.^ 
The  mistake  in  such  cases  was  that  men  went 

^  Fa.  oiv.  2.  *  Quoted  in  JEasays  and  Bevievos,  p.  208w 

*  Ps.  zciii.  1.  *  Calvin,  On  the  Pealme,  on  Ps.  zciii.  L 

*  Ps.  civ.  &.    Eocles.  i  4.    Ps.  xix.  4-6.    Eocles.  i  IL 

*  Irving's  Columhug,  vol.  L  p.  46. 
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ihoir  preconceived  ideas  to  the  Bible,  and  interpreted  it 
■o  as  to  support  them.  Instead  of  taking  the  only  safe 
eonrse  in  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  of  draw* 
mg  their  conclusions  from  the  patient  and  wide  obserra* 
tion  of  facts,  they  accepted  their  hereditary  notions  ai 
intallibly  right,  and  read  Scripture  by  their  light. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  trutlit 
proclaimed,  on  sufficient  evidence,  in  nature,  are  as  much 
a  revelation,  in  their  sphere,  of  the  ways  of  God,  as  the 
higher  disclosures  of  the  Bible.  The  records  of  the 
marble  tablets  of  the  hills  are  traced  by  the  finger  of  the 
Almighty  as  truly  as  were  the  characters  on  the  tables 
of  Sinai.  To  reject  the  witness  of  the  skies  or  earth,  or 
to  refuse  their  story  of  His  doings,  is  no  less  to  refuse 
**  Him  that  speaks  from  heaven  '^  than  if  wo  turned  away 
from  the  revelations  of  His  written  Word.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  a  truth  of  natural  science,  sufficiently 
established,  is  henceforth  beyond  controversy,  and  can- 
not be  impugned  by  any  supposed  meaning  we  may 
attach  to  particular  texts.  The  sun,  for  example,  is  vir- 
tually at  rest,  and  the  earth  moves,  notwithstanding  any 
array  of  verses  our  ancestors  brought  to  disprove  it. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance,  moreover,  that  we  demand 
no  more  from  Scripture  than  God  intended  it  to  yield. 
It  was  given  to  reveal  Him  to  us  and  to  make  known 
His  laws  and  will  for  our  spiritual  guidance,  but  not  to 
teach  us  lessons  in  natural  science.  To  expect  them  is 
U^  anticipate  disappointment. 

A  little  consideration  will,  in  fact,  make  it  evident 
tiiat  the  sacred  books  could  only  express  themselves 
according  to  natural  appearances,  and  not  in  scientific 
terms,  if  they  were  to  be  understood  in  any  age  by  the 
mass  of  men.  We  stand,  even  now,  at  the  threshold  of 
the  secrets  of  nature,  and  habitually  use  lan^age  based 
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on  the  nnscieiitific  teaching  of  the  senses.  The  ends  of 
the  earth — the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  san — the 
overarching  skies — ^are  still  familiar  expressions,  but  are^ 
of  course^  incorrect.  If  forced  to  lay  them  aside  it 
would  be  hard  to  replace  them  by  intelligible  phrases 
which  would  be  scientifically  blameless.  But,  fifteen 
centuries  before  Christ,  that  is,  when  Moses  lived,  the 
language  of  natural  appearances  must  have  been  nni* 
versal^  for  science  was  as  yet  unborn.  To  use  it  was  to 
employ  what  alone  was  then  understood,  or  would  be 
continuously  intelligible  in  every  future  ago,  for  no  other 
mode  of  expressing  physical  truth  would  even  now  suit 
the  mass  of  mankind. 

Nor  would  it  have  been  enough  had  Moses  and  the 
other  sacred  writers  used  scientific  language  suited  to 
the  present  day.  If  they  used  such  language  at  all,  they 
must  have  done  so  with  such  exactness  as  to  anticipate 
all  the  discoveries  of  the  remotest  future,  and  thus  some 
texts  would  to  the  end  of  time  have  seemed  as  incor- 
rect, from  our  ignorance,  as  others,  written  according  to 
natural  appearances,  are  foolishly  said  to  be,  from  our 
partial  scientific  attainments. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  Scripture,  moreover,  to  reveal 
what  we  may  ourselves  discover,  and  it  would  have  per- 
manently enfeebled  the  mind  of  the  race  if  the  stimulus 
of  research  had  been  rendered  uimecessary.  Besides, 
we  can  neither  receive  nor  utilize  natural  knowledge 
without  a  previous  development  and  training  of  the 
faculties,  only  possible  bj  the  phenomena  of  natore 
being  left  for  our  own  investigation.  Great  discoveries 
can  be  recognised  as  such  only  if  the  time  be  ripe  for 
them,  nor  is  any  decisive  step  in  intellectual  advance 
more  than  the  mere  completion  of  a  progress  stretching 
through  all  the  past.     What  any  age  does  or  thinks  is 
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bnt  tlie  development  of  all    that    has  been  done   and 

tliouglit  from  the   beginning.     The   connection  of  the 

Bciences  inyolves  an  advance  in  all^  to  make  nse  of  a 

further  advance   in  any.     How  many  links  mnst  there 

have  been  in  the  chain  that  led  ultimately  to  the  dis* 

oovery  of  the  trne  motions  of  the  heavens?    Egypt, 

CThaldea,  Greece,  Bome^  and  the  Middle  Ages  had  all 

eontribnted^  whether  by  their  errors  or  discoveries,  to  the 

cx>nclasions  on  which  Oopemicus  based  the  theory  alti« 

mately  proved  to  be  the  true  one.    We  cannot  force 

mmatorally   tiie  edncation  of  mankind  any  more  than 

that  of  an  individual    mind.     Antiquity  abounds    with 

approaches  to  great  discoveries  which^  after  all^  were  ndt 

made,  because  the  world  was'  not  ripe  for  them.     Printing 

vras  all  but  discovered  in  Babylonia^  where  the  habit  of 

stamping  clay  tablets  seemed  inevitably  to  suggest  it. 

There  is  a  Roman  ring  in  the  British  Museum  with  a 

device  and  some  initials,  engraved  for  stamping  with  ink 

as  an  attestation  to  documents.     But  the  mind  of  the 

race  had  not  as  yet  become  fit  to  go  further^  and  it  was 

left  to  the  awakened  activity  of  a-  later  age  to  see  the 

supreme  importance  of  such  hints.     It  would,  therefore, 

liave  been  worse  than   useless,  for   Scripture  to  have 

anticipated  scientific  results  which  required  an  indefinite 

fixture  to  make  them  intelligible. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  an  error  to  look  for  the  exactness 
of  soientifio  statement  in  the  Scriptures.  They  were  given 
for  a  specific  purpose  and  for  that  only,  and  in  other 
matters  use  only  the  simple  language  of  the  senses  which 
all  ages  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  can  understand. 

Hence,  while  all  are  agreed  in  the  testimony  which 
Genesis  bears  to  such  leading  truths  as  the  self-existence 
of  God,  His  unity,  personality,  and  goodness,  the  creation 
of  the  world  by  Him,  His  absolute  independence  of,  and 
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distinotnesB  from  it^  the  appearzuice  of  man  as  the  latest 
production  of  tlie  Almighty,  and  other  matters,  thera 
has  been  the  greatest  difference  in  the  ezplanationa 
offered  to  harmonize  the  details  of  the  sacred  narrative 
with  scientific  facts. 

On  the  first  ntteraace  of  Scripture,  indeed,  that  the 
earth,  after  its  creation,  lay  in  a  state  of  chaos  for  unknown 
ages  before  order  began  to  appear,  there  is  a  unanimity 
of  assent,  not  only  firom  the  friendfi  but  from  the  critics 
of  revelation.^ 

Mr.  Goodwin  says,  in  the  "  Essays  and  Beviews*'— ''The 
first  clear  view  which  we  obtain  of  the  early  condition  of 
the  earth,  presents  to  us  a  ball  of  matter,  fluid  with  intense 
heat,  spinning  on  its  own  axis  and  revolving  round  the 
sun.  How  long  it  may  have  continued  in  this  state  is 
beyond  calculation  or  surmise.  It  can  only  be  believed 
that  a  prolonged  period,  begizming  and  ending  we  know 
not  when,  elapsed  before  the  surface  became  cooled  and 
hardened  and  capable  of  sustaining  organized  existences. 
The  water  which  now  enwraps  a  large  portion  of  the  face 
of  the  globe  must  for  ages  have  existed  only  in  the  shape 
of  steam,  floating  above,  and  enveloping  the  planet  in  one 
thick  curtain  of  mist.*'*  The  meaning  of  the  "days'* 
of  the  Mosaic  account  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
argument,  some  thinking  them  periods  of  twenty-four 
hours,  others  lengthening  them  to  ages.  Which  opinion 
18  correct  is  a  matter  of  individual  judgment,  but  men 

*  In  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  (Zarathronsfcra)  the  nniverRe 
and  man  are  created  by  Ahouramazdu,  the  good  and  great  god, 
in  six  successive  periods,  formiDg  in  all  a  year  of  3(55  days.  Mas 
wae  Created  last,  without  stain.  By  the  wny,the  Pbenician  name 
for  our  first  mother  is  Havah — the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  which  we 
liDglish  as  Eve.    Lenormant,  Le$  (hngi-nes  de  VSUtoir^  p.  52^ 

*  EB8ay9  aoid  Reviews,  p.  213. 
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equally  ortbodox  hare  held  both.  The  idea  that  they 
meant  ages  was  advocated  by  Hngh  Miller^  who  con- 
sidered that  he  could  identify  the  work  of  the  fourth^ 
fifths  and  sixth  days^  respectiyelyj  with  the  geological 
phenomena  of  the  earliest^  middle,  and  later  rocks;  the 
presence  of  light  before  the  visible  appearance  of  the 
son^  moon  and  stars  on  the  fourth  day,  being  accounted 
for  by  the  rising  and  dissipating  of  the  dense  veil  of  mist 
which  till  then  had  hidden  them*^  Godet  explains  the 
presence  of  light  without  the  sun  by  the  exceptional  state 
of  things  in  a  world  still  intensely  heated ;  a  condition 
whidi  might  develop  sources  of  light  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  sun,  as  we  know  is  done  in  a  disturbed  state 
of  the  forces  of  nature.'  Umbreit  on  the  other  hand 
tarns  away  from  natural  explanations  and  introduces 
something  higher,  when  he  tells  us  that  '*  the  sun  is  only 
a  single  and  special  outflow  from  the  source  of  light  in 
God  Himself,  which  must  stream  forth  from  Him  on  all 
manifestations  of  Himself  such  as  creation/'* 

The  distribution  of  the  six  days,  whether  regarded  as 
periods  or  in  the  ordinary  sense,  so  as  to  reconcile  the 
apparent  teaching  of  Scripture  with  the  facts  of  geology, 
has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  a  great  many  able  writers. 
One  o£  the  latest  of  these  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  the  rest,  for  as  all  differ  in  some  particulars 
it  would  be  wearisome  to  quote  from  any  number  of  the 
theories  offered.  Professor  Beusch,  of  Bonn,^  finds  the 
first  day's  creation  represented  by  what  was  a  few  years 
since  represented  as  the  Azoic  period,  or  that  in  which 
ao  life  was  supposed  to  exist  on  our  earth.     But  it  ia 

*  Testimony  of  the  BocJcSt  p.  152,  n. 

*  Godet :  Etudes  BibUques,  vol.  L  p.  90l 

*  Studien  and  KrUiken  (1839),  p.  199. 

*  Bibel  und  Natvr.    (Freiburg,  1862.) 
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necessary  to  move  back  tlie  opening  of  creation  to  a 
date  still  more  inconceivably  remote^  since  Sir  Witliam 
Logan  and  Professor  Dawson  bave  discovered  what  seem 
to  be  nndoabted  proofs  of  life^  though  only  of  the  simplest 
kind^  in  the  oldest  known  stratified  rocks — the  Lanrentian 
group  of  Canada.^  The  second  day  Reasch  fancies  to 
represent  the  "Perns,  polypi,  annelid  or  worm-like 
creatures^  and  Crustacea,''  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
Systems  of  rocks.  But  the  npper  Silurian  rocks  already 
contain  the  remains  of  fish,  which  were  not  created  till 
the  fifth  day.  The  third  day's  work  is  fonnd  by  Dr. 
Bensch  in  the  rise  and  wonderful  development  of  the 
colossal  vegetation  of  which  we  have  the  remains  in  the 
coal  measures.  But  the  remains  of  a  cone-bearing  tree  are 
found  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,' — a  great  bed  of  rocks 
belonging  to  the  Silurian  system,  or  at  least  underlying 
what  was  till  latterly  known  as  the  Devonian — ^rocks 
already  attributed  to  the  work  of  the  second  day.  The 
creation  of  birds  and  fish,  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
fifth  day's  work  in  Genesis,  is  thought  by  Beusch  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  fossils  of  the  rocks  stretching  from 
above  the  coal  measures  to  the  Oolite,  though  not  in- 
cluding it.  But  fishes  had  been  created  for  long  ages 
before  these  rocks  were  slowly  deposited  in  the  new 
oceans  of  this  later  period,  by  the  wearing  away  of  con- 
tinents which  had  not  risen  from  the  deep  when  fish 
first  made  their  appearance.  It  is  doubtful  if  birds  had  as 
yet  appeared,  for  some  footprints  found  on  the  New  Bed 
Sandstone,  in  Connecticut,  formerly  thought  to  be  those 
of  a  bird,  are  more  probably  the  work  of  a  reptile.*  The 
creation  of  quadrupeds  and  reptiles,  assigned  to  the  sixth 

*  Eozoon;  or.  The  Dawn  of  lAfe.    By  Professor  Dawson.    (Lon« 
don,  1876.)  *  The  TesHmony  of  the  Bocks,  p.  11. 

*  Allejne  2fioholson's  Faloeontologyt  2nd  edition,  vol.  ii  p.  252. 
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day,  in  oonnection  with  tJiat  of  man,  is  sopposed  by  Dr. 
B«n8ch  to  be  represented  by  tha  periods  of  the  Oolite, 
Lias,  and  Chalk.  Bat  though  the  Oolite  and  the  Lias  are 
marked  by  the  abundant  remains  of  gigantic  reptiles^ 
these  were  not  the  first  of  their  order  on  oar  earth,  for, 
ages  on  ages  before,  there  had  been  reptiles  daring  the 
ooal-forming  period.^  As  to  qoadmpeds,  the  remains 
hitherto  found  have  been  mostly  limited  to  those  of  small 
marsapial,  or  poached  animals,  like  some  now  living  in 
Australia.  Moreover,  between  the  Chalk  and  man  there 
stretch  oat  periods  to  be  measured  only  by  long  sncoes- 
sions  of  ages.  Indeed,  man  finds  a  place  at  all  only  by 
extending  the  period  supposed  to  represent  the  sixth  day, 
over  the  vast  series  of  revelations  from  the  time  of  the 
Oolite  to  the  present — ^revolutions  involving  repeated 
changes  of  the  land  surface  of  vast  regions,  the  wearing 
away  of  continents  by  the  air,  the  rain,  and  the  storm, 
and  the  slow  growth  of  new  mountain-high  strata  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  from  their  dust. 

It  is  clear  from  this  abstract  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  design  of  God  to  give  in  the  few  opening  lines 
of  Genesis  an  exact  scientific  statement  of  the  stages 
observed  in  creation.  The  sublime  truth  that  nature  was 
prepared  step  by  step  for  the  appearance  of  man,  is  the 
great  lesson  intended,  and  science  corroborates  it  through- 
out. There  has  been,  undoubtedly,  from  the  beginning, 
a  steady  advance  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  life 
and  vegetation.  It  is  found  indeed  that  Cuvier's  ar- 
' rangement  of  the  animal'  kingdom  is  exactly  that  which 
the  rocks  exhibit.'  Man  is  recognised  by  the  highest 
authorities  of  modem  science  as  beyond  question  the 
ideal  being  towards  whose  appearance  ^'  nature  had  been 
working  from  the  earliest  ages;  a  being  therefore  wLose 
^  Jakes'  Geology t  p.  254.        '  Testimony  of  the  Bock$t  p.  14 
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existence  had  been  foreordained/'  These  are  Professoi 
Owen's  words.  Not  less  striking  are  those  of  Agassis. 
"  There  is  a  manifold  progress/'  says  he,  ''in  the  succes- 
fiion  of  beings  on  the  snrfaceof  the  earth.  This  progresa 
consists  in  an  increasing  similarity  to  the  living  fanna/and^ 
among  the  vertebrates  especially,  in  their  increasing  re- 
semblance to  man.  Bat  tiais  connection  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  a  direct  lineage  between  the  fannas  and  floras* 
of  different  ages.  There  is  nothing  like  parental  descent 
among  them.  The  fishes  of  the  Palaeozoic'  age  are  in  no 
respects  the  ancestors  of  the  reptiles  of  the  Secondary  age, 
nor  does  man  descend  from  the  mammals  which  preceded 
him  in  the  Tertiary  age.  The  link  by  which  they  are 
connected  is  of  a  higher  and  immaterial  nature;  and  their 
connection  is  to  be  sought  in  the  view  of  the  Creator 
Himself,  whose  aim  in  forming  the  earth,  in  allowing  it 
to  undergo  the  successive  changes  which  geology  has 
pointed  out,  and  in  creating,  successively,  all  the  different 
types  of  animals  which  have  passed  away,  was  to  introduce 
titan  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe.  Man  is  tlie  end  towards 
which  all  the  animal  creation  has  tended,  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  first  Palfleozoic  fishes." 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  reconciliations  proposed 
between  the  work  of  the  six  days  and  the  disclosures  of 
science,  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  is  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  McCaul,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  King's  College.  His 
essay,  published  in  ^'  Aids  to  Faith,"  is  very  able,  and  in 
many  respects  deserves  attention.  He  holds  that  the 
first  verse  is  an  account  of  the  original  act  of  creation, 
which  may  have  preceded  the  changes  related  in  the  rest 
of  the  chapter  by  millions  of  years.  The  existence  of 
light  is  explained,  as  by  Beusch,  from  the  masses  of  re- 

^  Animal  kiugdora.         '  Flora — the  vegetable  kingdom. 

'  The  age  of  ancient  lilie. 
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yolving  cosmical  vaponrj  the  oondensatioijL  of  whioh^  on  the 
nebular  theory,  produced  the  world.     It  is  not  saidj  he 
adds,  that  the  Bon  was  created  on  the  fourth  daj,  but  only 
that,  with  the  moon  and  stars,  it  was  then  appointed  to  rule 
the  day  and  night,  and  to  measure  time.     The  ^^  days  ^' 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  sun,  but  by  light  and 
darkness,  which  God  called  day  and  night,  and  their 
length  has  not  been  revealed  to  us*     They  are,  indeed, 
held  to  have  been  vast  periods.     The  seventh  day,  like  the 
other  six,  is  an  indefinite  period,  but  the  six  creative 
periods  cannot  be  identified  with  those  of  geology  ''  from 
the  &ct  that  of  the  work  of  two  days  of  the  Mosaic  account 
geology  knows  nothing,  and  astronomy  nothing  certain ; 
namely,  that  of  the  first,  on  which  the  light  was  called 
forth;  and  of  the  fourth  day,  when  the  sun  and  the  plane- 
tary system  were  perfected«    Moses  gives  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  creation,  such  as  would  be  intelligible  to 
those  for  whom  he  wrote,  and  suitable  as  an  introdnction 
to  Divine  revelation,  and  on  both  accounts  necessarily 
limited  in  the  matter  and  brief  in  the  narration.'' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  Dr.  McCaul's  full  and  learned 
discussions  of  Hebrew  words,  but  his  summary  of  results 
18  admirable.  ''Moses  relates  how  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  at  an  indefinitely  remote  period, 
before  the  earth  was  the  habitation  of  man^Geology  has 
lately  discovered  the  existence  <^  a  long  prehuman  period. 
A  comparison  with  other  Scriptures  shows  that  the 
'heavens'  of  Moses  include  the  abode  of  angels,  and  the 
place  of  the  fixed  stars,  wliich  existed  before  the  earth. 
Astronomy  paints  out  remote  worlds,  whose  light  began 
its  journey  long  before  the  existence  of  man.  Moses 
declares  that  the  earth  was  or  became  covered  with  water, 
and  was  desolate  and  empty.  Geology  has  found  by 
investigation  that  the  primitive  globe  was  covered  with 
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m  uniform  ocean,  and  that  there  was  a  long  Azoio  periodj 
during  which  neither  plant  nor  animal  could  live.  Mosei 
states  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  earth  was  not  de* 
pendent  on  the  sun  for  light  or  heat;  when^  therefore,  there 
could  be  no  climatic  differences.  Geology  has  lately 
▼erified  this  statement  by  finding  tropical  plants  and  ani- 
mals scattered  over  all  places  of  the  earth.  Moses  affirms 
that  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  moon,  is  only  a  light-holder. 
Astronomy  declares  that  the  sun  is  a  non-luminous  body, 
dependent  for  its  light  on  a  luminous  atmosphere.  Moses 
asserts  that  the  earth  existed  before  the  sun  was  given  as 
a  luminary.  Modern  science  proposes  a  theory  which  ex- 
plains how  this  was  possible.  Moses  asserts  that  there  is 
an  expanse  extending  from  earth  to  the  distant  heights,  in 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  placed.  Recent  discoveries 
lead  to  the  supposition  of  some  subtle  fluid  medium  in 
which  they  more.  Moses  describes  the  process  of  crea- 
tion as  gradual,  and  mentions  the  order  in  which  living 
things  appeared,  plants,  fishes,  fowls,  land  animals,  man. 
By  the  study  of  nature  geology  had  arrived  independently 
at  the  same  conclusion.  Whence  did  Moses  get  all  this 
knowledge  f  How  was  it  that  he  worded  his  rapid  sketch 
with  such  scientific  accuracy  f  If  he  in  his  day  possessed 
the  knowledge  which  genius  and  science  have  attained 
only  recently,  that  knowledge  is  superhuman.  If  he  did 
act  possess  the  knowledge,  then  his  pen  must  have  been 
guided  by  superhuman  wisdom."^ 

Aid9  to  FaUk,  pp.  2S2-283. 
It  is  oarious  to  find  Dean  Golet  so  long  ago  as  the  dawn  of  oar 

Xnglish  KeformatioDt  in  treating  the  narrative  of  creation  in 
Geuesis,  show  a  freedom  and  independent  judgment  which  8eem 
to  anticipate  the  most  modem  spirit  of  inquiry.  It  is  well  to 
notice  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  great  iather  of  Englisb 
Protestantiion,  that  no  one  may  think  harshly  of  good  men  whoss 
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Bat  while  it  is  oerfcain^  to  use  the  Words  of  Bansen,i 
"that  it  will  be  seen  more  and  more  as  years  pass^  that 
%h»  fall  light  of  science  does  not  eclipse  the  trnth  of  the 
Bible,  but  only  leads  us,  by  its  discoveries,  to  understand 
the  saored  pages  aright,  and  shows  more  and  more  con* 
Tinoingly  their  imperishable  worth,'^  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  their  glory  as  a  Divine  revelation  lies  in  a  far 
higher  sphere  than  that  of  mere  physical  studies.  ''  The 
divine,  in  the  Semitic  revelation,^'  he  adds,  '^  lies  in  its 
spiritual  conceptions.  On  this  account  it  is,  and  remains^ 
the  treasure  of  humanity  ;  intelligible  to  the  humblest, 
commauding  the  reverence  of  the  wisest;  the  only  story 
of  the  origin  of  our  race  which  we  can  harmonize  with 
oar  natural  conception  of  God  or  with  science/' ' 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  2ad  edition*  of  the 
Mcmual  of  PcdasorUoloffy  of  Prof.  AUeyne  Nicholson,  perhaps  the 
greatest  living  authority  in  Britain,  oti  ancient  life.  It  indicates 
the  BQCoession  of  plant  and  animal  life  in  the  world,  as  far  as  at 
present  known.  The  oldest  rooks  are  natarally  placed  last,  the 
others  in  the  order  of  superposition. 

■  yPosT  TsBTiABT.— That  is,  up  io  the  present  em.  Man,  sheep  and 
•»  I        goats,  oave  lion,  hnge  kangaroos. 

"7  I  Fliocbnb. — Swordfish,  walras,  hares.  The  Tertiarv  vegetable  world 
E  1  (indading  the  rocks  to  the  Eocene)  was  ?ery  mach  like  what  it  is  at 
i  present  in  hot  and  temperate  climates. 

M  J  MiocxNB. — ^Oxen,  elephants,  bears,  land  tortoises  (one  in  India  20  feet 
^.  I  long  and  7  feet  higli)  sloths,  whales^sperm  whales,dolphins,rhinooeros, 
S  1  tapirs,  camels,  seals.  Beasts  of  i>roy  abounded.  Beavers.  Lichens. 
N  I  SocBNK. — ^Deor.  Beasts  of  prey  begin.  Dogs,  rats,  mice,  bats,  lemnrs» 
I  I  animals  related  to  the  horse,  to  the  pig,  to  the  tapir,  to  the  whale.. 
^1  Snakes,  crocodiles.  Deer.  Mammalia  begin  to  aboxmd.  Storgecnt 
a  \      Fross  and  toads,  newts  and  salamanders.    Fillworte. 

conolosions  respecting  this  portion  of  the  Mosaic  writings  may 
be  different  from  one's  own. 

I  may  add,  as  an  illastration  of  the  slow  growth  of  natural 
Hienoe,  that  Oolet  speaks  of  five  elements :  air,  earth,  fire,  water* 
iDd  ether.  ^  Below  the  stars,"  says  be, "  are  the  inhabitautii  of 
fire  and  air."    Leiters  io  BcLdvlphus,  p.  14 

^  Bi6el  Urhunden,  roL  L  p.  30.     '  Ibid.,  p.  35.     •  Sdin.  1879. 

▼OL.  I.  1 
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/  CftJETACSous  (Chalk). — FUbes  ivith  bony  skeletons  begia.  T^mt 
sbarks,  buge  lizards  (75  feet  long  in  some  cases),  exootidilea 
(AmoriGa)i  gigantio  extinct  reptiles  of  Lias  oontiime.  Tootbed  bixds* 
No  mamzmJia  foand  as  yet  in  Gbalk.  First  certain  appearance  o£ 
trees  like  the  forest  trees  of  aai  own  tempezvte  regions^  tbe  oak* 
beech,  fig,  poplar,  waJnat,  willow,  alder,  etc    Also  palms. 

Oolite,  ob  Jurassic,  (Lias,  tbe  lowest  rocks). — Fourteen  small  maul* 
mals  found  in  npper  beds  of  Oolite.  A  single  spedmen  (tbe  earliest) 
of  a  bird.  Turtles,  lisard  animals.  In  Lias  and  Oolite,  gigantia 
extinct  reptiles,  tbe  iditbyosaurot,  plesio8auni%  megalosaumsy 
pterodactylo,  and  many  otber^  in  great  numbers. 

In  Lower  Oolite.     Oldest  known  crab.     Tbiee  or  fonr  small 
marsupial  quadrupeds. 

Teiassic. — ^Tbroo  or  four  small  mammals  found  in  tbe  uppermost  beda. 
Footprints, "  in  great  port  or  wholly  tbe  work  of  reptiles."  Gxooodila 
animals.     Ghreat  animal,  balf  reptile,  balf  bird. 

Marked  change  in  the  vegetation  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Permian  and  Carboniferous  periods.    Abundance  of  oyoads. 

PfiSViAN. — First  undoubted  remains  of  a  reptile, the  protosaurus.  Tur- 
tles and  tortoises.  Vegetable  world  nearly  rel^d  to  that  of  tbe 
coal  measures.    Ferns,  cone-bearing  trees,  etc.,  etc. 

Cabbonifebous  (Coal,  limestone,  etc.). — Sea  snails,  scorpions,  spiders, 
millipedes,  winged  insects.  The  limestone  in  many  places,  over 
large  areas,  and  for  a  thickness  of  many  yards,  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  the  remains  of  8t')no  lilies  (crinoidea).  Tbe  footprints 
of  tbe  cheirotherium  (liandbeast).  VertebriB  of  a  large  creature 
believed  to  be  allied  to  a  frog.  Yogotable  world  much  uie  same  as 
that  of  the  Devonian  rocks.^  Fungi,  cone-bearing  trees,  flowering 
plants,  etc^  etc.,  as  in  Devonian,  gigantic  club  mosses  and  horsetails. 

DEVONIAN. — Winged  insects.  This  is  the  age  of  armoured  fishes,  die 
scales  ganoid  or  enamelled,  and  bard  as  bone ;  forming  a  true  ar» 
mour.  Plants  abundant.  Cone-bearing  trees,  ferns,  tree  ferns,  obab 
mosses,  horsetails,  tree  allied  to  our  hardwood  trees.  B^preseuta* 
tives  then  flourished  of  almost  all  the  great  groups  of  pUuts  wbich 
grow  at  present. 

SiLUBfAN. — btarfish,  sea  urchins,  oreatores  allied  to  sharks,  stone  lilies^ 
trilobites,  sea  urchins.  Bivalve  shells  related  to  oysters,  oockles^ 
etc.,  abound. 

LowEB  SiLURiAir. — ^Worm-like  creatures,  cuttlefish,  oreatures  allied  to 
tbe  nautilus,  corals,  soophites,  stone  lilies.  Seaweeds,  fem^ 
boTsetsils,  club  mosses,  a  cone-bearing  taree  (allied  to  tbe  pines)^ 
tree  allied  to  oonebearers  and  to  cycads. 

Oaxbbian. — Stone  lilies,  bivalve  shells,  shells  like  whelks,  limpets,  etOb 
Cmstaceans  of  a  low  type  allied  to  shrimps.    Possibly,  ssaveedsfe 

HUBONIAM.— 

LAUBJEirriAir. — Eosoon— if  an  organised  form  P 

Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  tells  ne  that  "  The  first  known  mammals 
of  Earope  and  North  America  in  the  Permian  and  Oolite  forma* 
tions  resembled  forms  now  living  in  Anstralia ;  and  Kt  the  time 
of  the  deposition  of  the  oolite  beds,  '  oyoads '  (trees  related  to 
both  palms  and  tree  ferns)  and  '  Arancarias '  (gigantic  pines*  of 
wbich  tbe  Norfolk  Island  pine  is  an  illustration)  inhabited  Engi* 
land.    Again,  in  Eocene  times  we  had  lemurs,  true  opcssurasb 
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tapirii,  alligators,  and  gavials,  sixntiltaiieoaBlj,  in  Enrope,  and 
chameleons  in  America,  while  tbe  character  of  the  fanna  (the 
■nimals)  of  the  southern  part  of  South  America  seems  to  have 
been  Snropean.  In  Miocene  times,  long-armed  apes,  giraffei 
and  rhinoceroses  existed  in  Enrope,  while' giraffes  and  orangs 
existed  in  India.  Indeed,  at  that  period,  there  appears  to  hays 
been  a  rich  fannsi  more  or  less  common  to  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Africa,  froni  which  the  existing  Indian  and  Ethiopian  fauna  have^ 
ss  it  were  diverged,  hecoming  increasingly  different.  In  Pliocene 
times  camels,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  and  horses,  all  co-existed 
in  North  America  as  well  as  Enrope;  while  later,  in  South 
America,  hnge  precursors  of  the  sloths  ranged  the  forests  (the 
trees  of  which  they  felled  and  fed  on)  as  great  marsupials  in 
Australia  preceded  the  smaller  hat  closely  allied  marsupials  oi 
oar  own  day." — OofUemporary  Meview  (Feh.  1880),  p.  299. 


CHAPTER  V. 

nWISH  IDUB  or  HATUBI  ABD  OF  OBEATKar, 

IT  would  be  interestinjf  and  instmctive  if  we  oonld 
carry  om-Belves  back  to  the  simple  age  when  Moses 
first  told  the  story  of  the  Creation  to  the  mnltitudea  of 
hia  people,  lately  elavea  in  Egypt,  bat  noir  wandering  in 
the  desert  spaces  that  hem  roand  the  Promised  Land. 
What  ideas  conld  they  have  attached  to  the  words  which 
to  us  are  so  fall  of  signlfioance  ? 

The  humble  Jew,  so  lately  toiling  in  the  brickfielda  of 
BameseSj  must  have  been  in  all  intellectnal  respects  a 
child  of  nature.  His  ideas  of  the  world  aronud  him  and 
the  sky  over  bim  could  have  been  formed  only  from  the 
impressions  of  the  seuseSj  uncorrected  by  the  reasonings 
or  'he  discoveries  of  science.  He  had  heard  in  Egypt 
that  the  sun  was  the  supreme  god  and  that  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  were  divine;  that  the  Nile  was  no  lesa 
Bacred  and  supernatural,  and  that  even  the  lower  animals 
in  the  houses,  the  streets,  and  the  fields,  were  in  many 
cases  aacred.  It  was  only  in  hia  own  hut  l^at  he  had 
learned,  perchance,  of  something  higher  and  better,  if  his 
circle  retained,  after  four  hundred  years,  any  remem- 
brance of  tlie  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  whose  ywj 
name  had  been  forgotten  by  most  of  his  race.  ^ 
>  Ezod.  iii.  13. 
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As  to  the  world  in  which  he  livedo  or  the  sky  above 
imn,  what  could  he  know  ?  The  first  rnde  attempt  at  a 
map  was  a  wonder  to  a  king  of  Egypt  nearly  a  thousand 
y^irs  after  this^^  and  at  a  still  later  period  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  were  the  eastern  bounds  of  the  Hebrew 
world — ^the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
district  stretching  from  it  to  the  Caspian^'  his  farthest 
north.  In  Europe  he  knew  only  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; Egypt  and  its  western  and  southern  territories 
summed  up  his  knowledge  of  A&ioa. ' 

Nor  need  we  boast,  for  the  maps  of  our  forefathers 
reveal  almost  9s  narrow  conceptions  of  the  world.  A 
Medieeval  map  of  the  earth  could  not  be  recognised  as 
such  without  careful  study^  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  in  a  future  page. 

The  nearest  approach  we  have  to  the  ideas  of  the 
actual  configuration  and  phenomena  of  the  world  in  an 
age  so  remote  as  that  of  Genesis,  is  furnished  by  the 
ancient  tablets  of  Nineveh,  which  reveal  the  notions 
entertained  on  these  subjects  by  the  race  originally 
supreme  in  Mesopotamia — the  so-called  Accadians — 
whose  glory  had  already  departed  before  Abraham^s  day. 
The  world,  they  thought,  was  a  mere  hollow  convex  skin, 
like  a  round  boat  or  bowL  The  upper  surface  was 
the  earth  with  its  waters;  the  concavity  below,  the  abyss 
where  the  gen^i  and  the  dead  had  their  abode.  Through 
this  dark  and  cheerless  region  the  sun  made  its  way 
each  night.  Over  the  earth,  the  sky,  studded  with  its 
fixed  stars,  stretched  itself  like  a  covering,  and  turned 
round  the  mountain  of  the  east,  the  pillar  which  joins 

'  Anazimander  of  Miletus,  B.a  611-546,  made  the  first  attempt  at 
a  cbart  of  the  world.  It  was  on  brass.  Eber*s  Eine  2E!gypti8ch§ 
Konigsiochter,  vol.  i.  p.  208.    Hecatasus,  b.c.  520,  made  a  second, 

9  See  map  by  Merx.    Schenkel's  Bibel  Lexicon.    See  p.  2iiL 
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heavon  and  earth  and  seires  as  an  axis  for  the  coldstial 
vault.  The  centre  of  the  earthy  however,  was  different 
from  that  of  the  skies,  for  like  many  ancient  nations,  the 
Accadians  fancied  their  own  land  in  the  very  middle  cf 
the  world,  while  the  mountain  over  the  peak  of  which  tho 
sky  of  the  fixed  stars  revolves  was  in  the  north-west. 
The  sky  as  a^ whole  rented  on  the  edge  of  the  earth,  ont« 
side  a  great  circle  of  ocean  waters,  which  they,  like  the 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations,  believed  surrounded 
tho  world.  The  planets  moved  in  a  heaven  below  that  of 
the  fixed  stars,  and  were  the  sources  of  the  thunder, 
which,  again,  by  rending  the  clouds  let  the  lain  escape 
through  their  openings.  ^ 

The  ideas  of  physical  science  and  natural  phenomena 
which  prevailed  in  the  second  century  before  Christ  must 
have  been  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  days  of  Moses^ 
thirteen  hundred  years  earlier,  and  thus  may  help  us  to 
realize  the  notions  of  the  ordinary  Hebrew  of  that  remote 
age.  By  a  fortunate  chance  wo  find  many  of  these  in 
the  Jewish  Book  of  Enoch  of  that  date, '  from  which  the 
following  are  taken  What  must  have  been  the  simplicity 
of  the  mind  which  could  write  as  follows :  "  And  they  took 
me  away  to  the  place  of  the  storm  wind  and  to  a  moun- 
tain whose  peaks  reached  to  heaven.  And  I  saw  bright 
shiui ug  places '  and  the  thunder  at  the  ends  of  them. 
And  they  took  me  to  the  so-called  water  of  life,  and  to 
tlie  fire  of  the  west*  which  receives  every  setting  of  the 
sun.    And  I  came  to  a  fiery  stream,  where  fire  flows  like 

'  Lenormant :  La  Magie  citee  lea  ChaldeenM,  pi  IKX 

'  Das  Buck  Henoch,    Ed.  Dillmann. 

'  The  places  where  the  light  is  stored  up  and  (run  whibh  th« 
lightnings  come. 

^  The  fire  of  the  west  is  a  great  fire  ocean  into  which  the  son 
-'••..,.  ,  o.i,  ,.;^n-  fr»  fnlro  Ttn  fr«»v:H  firo  fnr  fhft  npxt  day. 
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water*  and  pours  itself  into  a  great  sea  towards  the 
west.  And  I  saw  all  the  great  ri7er3^  and  camo  to  a 
^reat  darkness,  and  went  on  to  where  all  the  dead  wander 
abont.  And  I  saw  the  mountains  of  the  black  clouds  ot 
winter  and  the  place  into  which  the  waters  of  the  whole 
Deep  pour  themselves.  And  I  saw  the  mouths  of  all  the 
streams  of  the  world  and  the  mouth  of  the  Deep.^ 

'^And  I  saw  the  storehouses  of  the  winds  and  the 
foundations  of  the  earth.  And  I  saw  the  corner-stone 
of  the  earth  and  the  four  winds  which  bear  up  the  earth 
and  the  firmament  of  heaven.  And  I  saw  how  the  windfli 
spread  out  the  heights  of  the  heavens,  and  they  blow 
between  heaven  and  earth  and  are  the  pillars  of  heaven. 
And  I  saw  the  winds  that  turn  the  heavens^  and  bring 
ihe  circuit  of  the  sun  and  of  all  the  stars  to  their  setting. 
And  I  went  farther  towards  the  south,  where  it  bums^ 
day  and  night,  where  the  seven  mountains  of  precious 
stones  are.''  Beyond  this  he  came  to  a  place  ^'  where 
heaven  and  earth  come  to  an  end,  and  it  serves  for  a 
prison  for  the  stars  of  heaven  and  for  the  host  of  heaven. 
The  stars  which  roll  over  the  fires  are  those  which  have 
broken  the  commands  of  God  by  not  rising  at  the  time 
.appointed  them,  and  He  was  angry  with  them  and  bound 
them  till  the  time  when  their  punishment  should  be 
fulfilled.* 

'^ .  .  •  From  thence  I  went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
on  which  the  heaven  rests,  and  I  saw  the  doors  of  heaven 
open.  And  I  saw  how  the  stars  of  heaven  came  out,  and 
eounted  the  doors  from  which  they  came  out.  .  •  • 
From  thence  I  went  to  the  north  and  saw  the  ends  of 
the  earth  there.  Here  I  saw  these  doors  of  heaven  open. 
From  each  of  these  come   out  north  winds :  when  they 

'  Apparently  the  ocean  which  was  thought  to  fiow  round  the 
«irth.  ''  Dae  Buck  Eenoch,  Kap.  17,  18. 
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blow  it  brings  cold^  bail,  hoarfrost,  snow,  dew,  and  rain. 
When  it  blows  only  from  one  of  these  doors  it  ia  good, 
but  when  it  blows  from  the  others,  it  storms  and  brings 
distress  on  the  earth.  ^ 

''  From  thence  I  went  to  the  soath,  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  there,  and  saw  there  open  doors  in  the  heaven. 
From  out  of  these  come  forth  the  sonth  wind,  the  dew, 
rain,  and  wind.  Thence  went  I  to  the  ends  of  the  heaven 
at  the  east,  and  saw  there  three  doors  of  heaven  open, 
and  over  them  little  doors.  Through  each  of  these  little 
doors  come  out  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  run  towards  the 
west  on  the  way  which  is  shown  to  them.* 

'' .  .  •  And  then  I  saw  closed  storehouses  from  which 
the  winds  are  sent  abroad,  and  the  storehouses  of  the 
hail  and  of.the  mist  and  of  the  clouds.  And  I  saw  the 
houses  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  from  which  they  go 
forth  and  to  which  they  return,  and  how  they  add  no- 
thing to  their  prescribed  course  and  take  nothing  from 
it,  and  keep  truth  one  with  another,  holding  to  their 
oath.'  .  •  •  And  I  saw  again  lightnings  and  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  I  saw  how  the  angel  called  them  all 
to  him  by  name  and  they  hearkened  to  him.  And  I  saw 
how  they  are  weighed  out  with  just  balances,  according  to 
their  light,  and  the  distance  of  their  course,  and  the  time 
of  their  appearing  and  circuits,  and  how  one  lightning 
begets  the  other,  and  their  circuits,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  angels,  and  how  they  keep  truth  among 
themselves.  Also,  another  thing  saw  I  concerning  the 
lightnings,  how  some  stars  become  lightnings  and  no- 
thing is  left  of  the  stars.* 

<<  And  I  saw  six  doors  from  which  the  son  goes  forth, 

>  Daa  Buck  Henoch,  Eap.  38,  34 

•  IHd„  Kap.  36.  •  Ibid.,  Kap.  41. 

^  Ibid,,  Kap.  43,  44.    This  refers  to  "  sbootiiig  Btan." 
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ttnd  six  doors  into  wliicli  it  passes  in  setting ;  the  moon 
also  rises  and  sets  through  these  doors,  and  the  leaders  ot 
the  stars^  with  the  stars  which  they  lead.  I  saw  also 
many  windows  right  and  left  of  these  doors.  And  firat 
goes  forth  the  gre^t  light  called  the  sun.  The  waggon 
in  which  it  rises  upwards  is  driven  by  the  wind^  and, 
when  it  sets^  the  sun  vanishes  from  heaven  and  returns  by 
the  north,  to  get  to  the  east  again,  and  is  so  led  that  it 
comes  to  the  proper  door  and  shines  in  the  heaven.  In 
this  way  it  rises  through  the  great  door^  in  the  first 
months  the  fourth  of  the  six  doors  of  the  east.  And  in 
that  fourth  door,  through  which  the  sun  rises  in  the  first 
month^  are  twelve  windows,  from  which,  when  at  their 
appointed  time  they  are  opened,  a  flame  comes  forth. 
The  sun  rises  through  that  fourth  door  for  thirty  days, 
and  goes  straight  over  to  the  fourth  door  of  the  west 
and  sets  through  it.  •  .  •  Then  it  returns  to  the 
fifth  door  for  thirty  mornings,  and  sets  through  the  fifth 
door  in  the  west  for  as  long,  and  so,  next,  with  the  sixth 
doors  in  the  east  and  west,  for  thirty-one  mornings.'^ 
Having  completed  this  series  of  changes  they  are  then 
repeated  backwards  from  the  sixth  door,  successively,  to 
the  first  door,  the  changes  making  the  difference  of  the 
length  of  day  and  night  round  the  year.  ''And  so  it  rises 
and  sets  and  never  ceases  or  rests,  but  goes  on  day  and 
night  in  its  waggon,  and  its  light  is  seven  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  moon,  but  in  size  the  two  are  alike/'* 
''And  I  saw  twelve  doors  in  the  round  of  the  sun* 
waggon  in  heaven  from  which  the  beams  of  the  siin 
break  forth,  and  from  them  goes  forth  heat  over  the 
earth,  when  they  are  opened  in  their  season.''  "And  I 
saw  waggons  in  the  heavens  such  as  there  are  on  the 
sarth,  in  which  the  never  setting  stars  move.''  ^ 
^  Dm Buc^ Henoch Kap. 48, M.    ^  IbicL^Kap.  72.    '  IHJ.,  Kap.  7S. 
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The  writer's  knowledge  of  the  earth  is  on  a  par  witfc 
that  of  the  heavens.  He  tells  ns  that  the  earth  has  exactly 
seven  highest  mountains^  seven  greatest  rivers,  and  seven 
greatest  islands.  It  is  hard  to  decide  what  mountains  he 
means,  but  the  rivers  are  less  doubtful.  The  first  comes 
from  the  West  and  pours  itself  into  the  ''Great  Sea'*— 
that  is,  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  Nile, 
which  is  conceived  as  flowing  from  the  south-west,  if 
indeed  "  west "  be  not  a  corruption  for  ''  south."  Two, 
which  must  be  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  come  from  the 
north,  and  pour  their  waters  into  the  "  Erythraean  Sea," 
the  common  name  for  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  four  others  f '  come  from  the  north 
to  their  sea,  two  to  the  Erythraean  Sea,  two  empty 
themselves  in  the  Great  Sea,  or  according  to  some  in 
the  wilderness .'*  The  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  which  rise 
north  of  the  writer,  seem  to  be  meant  by  the  first  two,  the 
Ozus  and  Jaxartes  by  the  others ;  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas  being  supposed  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  But 
perhaps  "  they  lose  themselves  in  the  desert,"  that  is,  in 
Arabia!  There  is  no  mention  of  Europe  at  all,  and 
Africa  is  known  only  by  the  Nile,  while  Eastern  Asia  is 
a  mere  dim  imagination.  Of  the  seven  greatest  islands 
two  are  on  the  land;  that  is,  are  land  lying  between 
rivers.  These  would  be,  apparently,  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  island  of  Meroe  on  the  Nile.  Five  are  in  ''  the  Great 
Sea,*'  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  no  doubt  Cyprus,  Crete, 
and  Rhodes,  with  perhaps  Sicily,  and  the  Morea,  which 
might  easily  be  fancied  an  island.'  So  small  was  the 
world  to  the  Jew  even  in  the  days  immediately  before 
Christ. 

If  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  so  limited  to  Hia 
remote  posterity,  what  must  they  have    been  to   thi 

*  Das  Buck  Henoch,  Elap.  77* 
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woDdering  minds  of  those  who  looked  out  on  them  from 
fche  tents  of  the  forty  years  wandering  f  How  must  the 
words  of  the  first  chapter  of  (Jenesis  have  sounded  when 
they  were  heard  for  the  first  time,  in  all  their  startling 
contrast  with  the  ideas  of  creation  till  then  unchallenged  T 
We  can  &ncy  the  tribes  assembled  in  the  great "  plains  " 
of  Wady  es  Sheykh  and  of  Wady  er  Rahah,  or  of  Wady 
Sebaijeh,  nndor  the  mighty  cliffs  of  SinaiV  rising  ter- 
race above  terrace  around,  to  hear  the  first  reading  of  the 
book  of  the  covenant  ;*  the  cloud  of  the  Presence  cover- 
ing the  mount,  and  the  awful  splendoura  of  the  Divine 
glory  lighting  through  it  ''like  devouring  fire/'  The  first 
words  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  Moses  or  of  the  eldars, 
and  sounded  far  over  the  listening  thousands,  through  the 
clear  Eastern  air,  were  themselves  a  stupendous  revela- 
tion. Hitherto  they  had  heard,  in  Egypt,  for  centuries, 
of  Osiris  and  Horns,  and  a  countless  multitude  of  gods. 
They  had  seen  men  worshipping  the  sun  as  the  great 
king  of  heaven,  and  the  stars  and  moon  as  lesser  deities, 
and  they  were  soon  to  show  in  the  demand  for  a  golden 
calf,  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  the  gods  Apis  and  Mnevis,* 

'  Stanley  {Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  42)  sripposes  the  former  twa 
open  spaces  the  scene  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people  Farrer 
(Schenkel*8  Bibel  Lex.,  art.  Sinai)  thinks  the  latter  the  place. 
The  various  neighbonring  peaks  of  the  Sinai  groap  range  from 
9,500  to  8,000  feet  in  height  above  the  sea  level. 

*  Ezod.  xxiv.  7. 

■  Amos  V.  25,  has  been  referred  to  the  period  of  the  wildomess 
Efe,  but  Assyrian  study  sho^t^s  it  to  have  been  spoken  of  Amos' 
own  day.  Schrader  translates  the  verse  **Ye  ¥?ill,  therefore^ 
take  np  Sakkoth  your  king,  and  Kewan,  your  star-god — yonf 
idols — which  you  have  made  for  yourselves,  and  I  will  lead  both 
yon  and  th^^m  into  captivity."  Sakkoth,  in  Assyrian  — A dar, 
•n  oz-faoed  god  =*  Saturn  «■  Moloch .  Ke wan  (Assyrian)  —  Saturn. 
Sbtdien  und  Kritiken  (1874),  pp.  324-332. 
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that  tlie  gross  ideas  of  the  Nile  valley  kad  sank  ileop 
into  their  minds. 

Bat  now  they  hear  that ''  In  the  beginnings  One,  only 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth;''  created^  not 
&shioned  them.  What  the  " beginning*'  meant  they 
conld  have  anderstood  as  little  as  we^  bat  it  at  least 
destroyed  the  aniversal  belief  of  their  day  that  natare 
was  self-existing  and  eternal.  They  had  no  grand  ideas 
of  the  vastness  of  the  nniverse  snch  as  our  astronomy 
has  awakened.  The  High  and  the  Low  was  their  only 
conception  of  sky  and  earth.  Nor  had  they  even  a  word 
for  the  nniverse  in  onr  sense.^  What  they  saw  aroand 
and  over  them  in  the  horizon  of  day  or  the  splendours 
of  night,  was  to  them  the  creation.  All  this  they  now 
heard  was  the  work  of  Elohim^  a  name  conveying  to  them 
the  conception  of  power  and  mighty  and  in  its  plaral  form 
that  of  awful  and  incomparable  majesty.'  Henceforth  it 
becomes  the  glory  of  Israel^  too  often  indeed  to  be  for- 
gotten  by  many,  but  yet  to'  be  treasured  by  the  faithful, 
till  at  last  it  becomes  the  passionate  boast  of  all^  that  this 
one  living  God  summed  up  in  ELimself  the  power  and 
glory  of  all  the  idols  of  Egypt  and  of  the  nations. 
From  this  time  the  great  spirits  of  their  race^  age  after 
age^  realize  Him  as  He  who  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of 
the  earth;  before  whom  its  inhabitants  are  as  graas« 
hoppers;  that  stretcheth  ont  the  heavens  as  a  eurtainf 


1  See  TJmbreit,  in  Siudien  und  KriHken  (1866),  pp.  706  ff. 

*  Elohim  is  the  plural,  and  is  used  as  we  use  the  pltzral  pr»> 
noun  in  speaking  of  royalty,  or  even  in  coniTnon  conversatioiL 
Thus  we  use  "  you  "  constantly  for  "  thou."  Some  have  fancied 
that  the  plural  form  is  a  relio  of  polytheistic  usage,  wrested  from 
its  primitive  force  by  the  Hebrews,  and  consecrated  to  the  One 
Gk>d  alone.  It  may  be  that  this  is  so,  but  the  usage  does  not 
require  such  an  explanation.    See  note,  p.  IL 
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■ad  spreadeth  them  oat  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in.^  The 
moment  of  each  a  revelation  was  a  snpreme  instant  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

As  the  words  of  the  second  verse  sounded  forth — '^  And 
die  earth  was  waste  and  wild^  and  darkness  rested  upon 
ihc  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit^  or  breathy  of  God 
brooded  upon  the  face  of  the  waters " — a  vision  of  nni* 
versal  desolation  and  darkness  would  rise  before  the  awe- 
strickec  multitudes ;  of  a  heaving^  fathomless,  incompre- 
hensible abyss^  tumultuous  like  the  stormy  ocean,  which 
they  had  seen  so  lately  when  they  crossed  its  dried  bed. 
There  was  a  time,  then,  they  would  think,  when  these 
8ky-piercing  mountains,  at  whose  foot  they  stood,  were 
not,  nor  the  great  sky,  nor  the  wide  earth ;  when  there 
was  only  a  shoreless  surging  chaos,  veiled  in  night  and 
terror;  a  waste  lighted  by  no  beams  of  sun  or  stars. 
But  over  this,  when  it  pleased  Elohim,  His  spirit  went 
forth  to  brood,  dove-like,  and  wake  it  to  life  and  order. 
To  us  the  picture  is  familiar  from  infancy,  but  what 
must  it  have  sieemed  when  first  proclaimed. 

But  now  they  hear — ''And  God  said.  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  Ught."  So  then  the  mighty  light  is 
the  first-born  of  God.  He  Himself  remains  unseen  and 
nnimaginedj  but  His  approach,  to  form  a  world,  is 
heralded  by  the  glorious  splendours  of  day.  No  sun  is 
mentioned  ;  the  mind  is  left  to  think  only  of  the  face  of 
God.  It  is  His  coming  nigh,  covered  with  light  as  with 
a  garment,  the  light  of  an  Eastern  sky ;  veiling  Himself 
m  the  insufferable  brightness  that  fills  the  wide  earth 
and  heaven.  Presently,  before  Him,  the  horror  of  thick 
darkness,  terrible  as  that  of  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  rolls  away  like  clouds  before  the  sun,  and  the 
weltering  chaos  lies  in  brightness* 

>l8aiahzL82. 
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In  Egypt  they  had  worshipped  Seb,  the  principle  of 
evil^  &s  well  as  Osiris,  the  beneficent;  bat  now  they 
heard  that  Elohim  reigns  alone,  as  the  Author  of  good^ 
for  the  sacred  light  was  good,  and  He  had  sent  it. 
Henceforward,  they  hear,  it  was  appointed  that  the  Vight 
and  the  darkness  should  each  have  its  separate  place,^  its 
special  nature,  and  its  fixed  time  of  appearing.  So  day 
and  night  are  alike  the  gift  of  God,  and  both  alike 
are  full  of  His  presence.  Primeval  darkness,  before 
which  they  had  trembled.  He  has  called  night,  "  the 
veiled  and  dark  ;'*  the  holy  light  is  to  be  known  as  Day, 
'^  the  shining/'  And  so  the  first  day  has  ended,  not  as 
with  US,  in  darkness,  but,  as  if  in  auspicious  augury  for 
our  world,  with  the  bursting  forth  of  the  new  created 
light. 

And  now,  as  the  voice  of  the  speaker  proceeds,  a  new 
scene  opens.  The  wild  and  waste  landscapes  of  chaos 
stretch  out,  cleared  of  the  mantle  of  mists  and  vapours 
till  now  lying  dense  upon  them,  and  a  wide  expanse 
appears,  bearing  up  the  clouds  into  which  these  had  been 
transformed.  The  blue  sky  overcanopies  all,  with  its 
ministries  of  rain  and  dew,  so  grateful  in  the  burning 
East  j  for  the  firmament  is  the  storehouse  of  both,  and  it 
is  thence  that  they  drop  fatness  over  the  land.  How  the 
waters  rise  and  are  sustained  aloft  the  simple  Hebrew 
does  not  dream,  except  that  it  is  by  the  power  of  God ; 
nor  does  he  know  more  of  the  aerial  heights  than  that 
they  are  *'  the  expanse,''  or  "  the  high,''  in  which  the 
clouds  and  rains  have  their  appointed  place.' 

*  Job  xxvi.  10 ;  xxxviii.  19. 

*  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  followiDg  magnificent  pa^eago 
from  John  Baekin,  a  man  in  my  opinion  not  less  groat  as  a 
prose  poet,  or  as  the  foremost  art  critic  of  the  age,  than  far 
the  tiiill  higher  gloyy  of  his  splendid  nnsclfjahDosa ;  hid  constani 
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There  is  now  sky  and  lights  and  chaos^  bat  presently 
lliere  is  another  advance^  showing  that  God  is  a  God  of 
order^  working  out  His  ends  by  successive  regulated 
steps.     His  voice  is  anon  heard  commanding  the  watem 

labours  in  every  direction  to  benefit  his  fellow  men;  his  lofty 
eonception  of  the  claims  of  Christianity  and  his  practical  homage 
to  that  standard. 

"An  nnscientifio  reader  knows  little  abont  the  manner  in 
which  the  volume  of  the  atmosphere  surrounds  the  earth ;  but  I 
imagine  that  he  conld  hardly  glance  at  the  sky  when  rain  was 
falling  in  the  distance,  and  see  the  level  line  of  the  bases  of  the 
cloads  from  which  the  shower  descended,  without  being  able  to 
attach  an  instant  and  easy  meaning  to  the  words, '  expansion  in 
ihe  midst  of  the  waters.'  And  if,  having  once  seized  the  idea,  he 
proceeded  to  examine  it  more  accurately,  he  would  perceive  at 
once,  if  he  had  ever  noticed  anything  of  the  nature  of  the  clouds, 
that  the  level  line  of  their  bases  did  indeed  most  severely  and 
stringently  divide  *  waters  from  waters,'  that  is  to  say,  divide 
water  in  its  collected  and  tangible  state  from  water  in  its  divided 
and  aerial  state ;  or  the  waters  which  fall  and  flow  from  those 
which  rise  and  float,  I  understand  the  making  the  Brmaraent  to 
signify  that  (so  far  as  man  is  concerned)  most  mngnificent  ordi- 
nance of  the  clouds;  the  ordinance  that  as  the  great  plain  of 
waters  was  formed  in  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  also  a  plain  of 
waters  should  be  stretched  along  the  height  of  air,  and  the  face 
of  the  cloud  answer  the  face  of  the  ocean ;  and  that  this  upper 
and  heavenly  shouJd  be  of  waters,  as  it  were,  glorified  in  their 
nature,  no  longer  quenching  the  fire,  but  now  bearing  fire  in  their 
own  bosoms ;  no  longer  murmuring  only  when  the  winds  raise 
them,  or  rocks  divide,  but  answering  each  other  with  thtir  own 
voices  from  pole  to  pole;  no  longer  restrained  by  established 
shores,  and  guided  through  unchanging  channels,  but  going 
fbrth  ai  His  pleasure  like  the  armies  of  the  angels  and  choosing 
their  encampments  on  the  height  of  the  hills :  no  longer  hurried 
downwards  for  ever,  moving  but  to  fall,  nor  lost  in  the  lightleae 
accumulation  of  the  abyss,  but  covering  the  East  and  the  West 
with  the  waving  of  their  wings,  and  robing  the  gloom  of  the 
fiurther  infinite  with  a  vesture  of  divers  colours,  of  which  the 
threads  are  purple  and  scarlet^  aud  the  embroideries  iiame." 
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to  gather  together  to  one  place,  and  the  dry  knd  to  ap< 
pear.  The  great  Seas  and  the  firm  Earth  assnme  theif 
bounds.  The  mountains  and  dry  land  rise  from  the  deep^ 
ftnd  the  waters  that  couch  under,  retire  within  the  girdle 
of  their  shores.  Israel  learns  that  it  was  God  who  by 
Himself  established  the  world  and  set  fast  the  everlasting 
hills. 

Presently  they  hear, — How,  at  the  Almighty  word,  the 
•lopes  of  the  hills  and  the  sweeping  valleys  are  clothed 
with  the  tender  grass,  strewn  with  flowers,  and  roughened 
with  waving  forests.  The  lifting  up  of  the  mountains 
had  created  rivers;  the  calling  forth  of  verdure  and 
shadowing  trees  completes  the  ideal  of  joy  to  thesef 
children  of  the  burning  East.  How  must  it  have  sunk 
into  the  hearts  of  all,  to  use  the  words  of  their  own  singer 
of  other  ages,  that  it  is  God,  great  and  good, ''who  caused 
ihe  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service 
of  man,  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earthy 
and  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  oil  that 
maketh  his  face  to  shine,  and  bread  which  strengtheneth 
man^s  heart.'^  Could  it  then  have  been  known  that  the 
grasses  which  yield  this  bread  had  been  specially  created 
for  man's  use,  at  his  appearance  on  the  earth,  and  did  not 
belong  to  those  earlier  works  of  God  of  which  we  find  the 
remains  stored  up  for  fuel,  or  bedded  in  the  depths  of  the 
everlasting  hills,  the  gratitude  would  have  been  still  more 
vivid.  For  it  is  a  great  fact  that  while  trees  and  plants 
of  many  kinds  are  found  in  formations  of  all  the  geo* 
logical  periods  but  the  earliest,  the  grain-bearing  grasses 
only  came  into  existence  when  man  appeared.  There  ifl 
noc  the  slightest  vestige  of  them  in  any  of  the  strata ; 
they  are  found  only  in  surface  deposits,  in  connection 
irtiiL  the  first  signs  of  human  presence.  Along  with 
Chem  also,  strange  to  laj,  are  first  found  the  herbs  thai 
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Bunister  to  oar  pleasure,  of  which  the  sage,  the  marjorami 
the  mints  and  lavenders,^  are  representatives-^and  still 
more  striking,  the  fruits  that  delight  the  taste  and  main- 
tain the  health,  the  apple  and  all  its  related  trees,  the 
peach,  the  plum,  the  almond^  the  strawberry,  and  the 
like.'  The  Hebrew  was  doubtless  filled  with  wonder  at 
the  goodness  that  had  prepared  the  great  table  of  nature 
for  man  so  richly,  but  we  may  doubly  fed  it  when  we 
know  that  the  round  earth  was  filled  with  the  finest  of 
the  wheat,  and  adorned  with  roses  and  flowers  and 
luscious  fruits,  and  made  fragrant  with  mint  and  spike- 
nard and  frankincense,  to  greet  man's  birth. 

As  yet,  however,  the  multitudes  had  heard  nothing  of 
the  creation  of  the  heavens  except  the  spreading  out  of 
the  expanse  above  the  earth.  But  now  they  learn  that  on 
the  fourth  day  God  commanded  the  two  great  "  light- 
bearers  ''  of  the  sky,  and  the  great  host  of  the  stars,  to 
shine  forth,  and  serve  their  purpose  to  the  new  created 
world.  Other  nations  worshipped  them  as,  themselves, 
living  and  divine,  but  it  was  not  to  be  so  in  Israel.  They 
were  only  the  creation  of  God's  hand,  and  the  obedient 
servants  of  His  will.  To  man  they  would  cheer  day  and 
night — the  sun,  the  ruler  of  the  day,  the  moon  the  queen 
of  night ;  the  stars,  so  preternaturally  bright  in  Eastern 
lands,  attending  her  and  adding  to  the  brightness.  They 
would,  moreover,  serve  for  Signs,  to  mark  out  the  heavenly 
spaces,  to  warn  men  of  the  storm,  or  give  them  hopes  of 
brightness,  and  by  their  eclipses  and  changes,  to  teach 
the  ways  of  God — and  they  would  fix  the  Times,  through- 
out the  year,  for  man's  ordinances  or  employments  ^  the 
weeks,  the  months,  the  years  themselves,  the  days  of 
festivals  and  worship,  with  much  besides.     The  keynote 

*  The  Lnbiatss. 

*  The  Bosacea;    Bee  IfaomiUo*'*  BihU  t»  Nahur;  p.  lOa 

VOL.  I.  » 
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thus  strnck  gave  the  tone  henceforward  to  the  relations 
of  Israel  to  nature  worship.  The  vaulted  heavens  were 
bnt  the  work  of  God's  fingers :  He  had  ordained  the 
moon  and  the  jstars.  What  an  education  for  a  people; 
filling  their  hearts  with  thoughts  till  then  unknown  I 

The  heavens^  lighted  with  sun  and  moon^  and  sown 
with  stars^  now  shine  down  on  the  earthy  but  as  yet  there 
is  no  life.  All  things^  however,  are  now  ready  for  it^  and 
the  sacred  roll  tells  forthwith^  how  God^  advancing  step 
by  step,  in  Divine  order^  next  spoke  into  being  all  things 
that  fiy^  and  all  that  swim ;  the  tribes  of  the  air  and  of 
the  waters — the  two  blue  oceans^  one  over,  one  around ; 
the  birds  and  other  creatures,  small  and  great,  to  sail 
through  the  one ;  the  fishes  and  sea  beasts,  through  the 
other.  Nor  can  we  think  there  would  be  wanting  a 
response  of  reverent  filial  love,  when  it  was  heard  that 
the  Eternal,  forthwith,  blessed  His  new  made  creatures. 
It  would  be  theirs  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the 
seas  and  the  earth.  The  teeming  increase  of  the  finny 
tribes  was  due  to  the  bounty  of  Elohim,  and  He  had 
given  the  bird  its  joyous  life  in  the  wide  air.  All  are 
His,  and  all  look  up  to  Him.  The  thought  thus  awakened 
sank  into  the  national  mind*  In  after  ages  the  Hebrew 
poet  was  to  sing : — 

Beside  the  springs  which  Thou  sendcst  into  the  valleysi 

The  springs  which  ran  among  the  hillsy    •    •    • 

The  fowls  of  the  air  have  their  habitation^ 

Which  sing  among  the  branches.    •    •    • 

In  the  great  and  wide  sea — 

Are  creeping  things  innumerable, 

Both  small  and  great.    There  go  the  shipst 

There  is  that  leviathan  which  Thou  hast  made  to  play  therein. 

These  wait  all  upon  Thee  1 

That  Thou  may'st  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.* 

»  Pb.  oiv.  10. 12,  26-27. 
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The  air  and  the  waters  now  rejoice  in  living  tribes, 
bat  the  earth  itself  has  as  yet  no  such  gladness.  Now, 
however,  God  brings  forth  from  it  living  creatures  of  all 
kinds;  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  ; 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  woods  and  of  the  deserts ;  cattle  of 
aD  kinds  for  the  nse  of  man,  bat  also  the  serpents  and 
worms,  and  footless  creeping  things;  and  once  more 
pronounces  His  blessing  on  all.  Even  the  dreaded 
reptile  and  the  humble  worm,  and  the  fierce  tribes  of  the 
woods  are  His  creatures,  as  well  as  the  useful  and  loved. 
All  things  are  from  Him  alone !  No  evil  spirit  has  had 
a  share  in  Nature,  as  the  nations  have  dreamed.  The 
heavens  with  their  lights ;  the  earth  with  its  mountains 
and  eeas,  its  cedars  and  fruitful  trees ;  the  waters  with 
their  swarming  populations ,  the  air  with  its  multitudinous 
life,  already  praised  the  Creator ;  and  now  the  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills,  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest  are  added  to 
fte  number  of  His  works.  Lesson  is  quickly  following 
lesson,  to  form  the  creed  of  humanity.  Centuries  afcor, 
such  teaching  finds  an  echo  in  the  words  of  Job,  so 
well  had  it  been  learned^- 

Ask  now  the  boasts,  that  they  may  teach  thee, 

The  birds  of  the  heaven,  that  they  may  let  thee  know; 

Or  inqnire  of  the  earth,  that  it  may  instmot  thee, 

And  let  the  fishes  of  the  sea  give  thee  knowledge  :— 

Who  knows  not,  among  all  these, 

lliat  the  hand  of  God  hath  created  the  whole  P 

He,  in  whose  hands  are  the  souls  of  all  living  things. 

And  the  breath  of  all  mankind  I  ^ 

Bat  among  all  the  creatures  none  had  yet  appeared 
able  to  honour  and  worship  the  great  Creator.  Each  race 
depended  on  a  higher,  but  the  highest  of  beings  yet 

*  Jobxil  7-10.  Ewald's  version.  The  date  of  Job  is  apparently 
the  7bh  century,  b.c.    So,  6.  Banr,  Merse,  Ewald,  Bleek,  De  Wetta 
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made  had  neither  reason  nor  the  faculties  of  spiritual 
life.  Now,  howerer,  it  is  told  how  man  was  created  in 
God's  image,  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  endowed 
with  a  living  soul  from  the  breath  of  the  Almighty* 
Himself.  What  that  ''image''  meant  to  the  Hebrew 
it  is  easy  to  imagine.  Grod  had  been  revealed  to  him 
as  holy  and  just  and  pure,  and  he  felt  in  his  own  breast 
the  capacity  to  know  what  such  attributes  meant,  and 
to  imitate  them  in  his  own  soul.  God  was  the  Highest 
wisdom,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  himself  caught  a  beam 
of  His  nature  in  the  possession  of  reason  with  all  its 
powers.  God  was  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  man  himself, 
of  all  the  creatures,  and  of  the  inanimate  glories  of 
heaven  and  earth.  The  Hebrew  felt  that  in  this  respect 
he  was  the  representative  of  the  Creator  to  the  animal 
world  ;^  for  all  feared  him — all  were  made  subject  to  him 
or  might  be  made  so,  for  pleasure,  or  for  use.  He  had 
seen,  in  Egypt,  the  lion  trained  to  hunt  for  his  master, 
and  leave  the  prey  he  caught  uneaten,  himself  returning 
to  his  master's  side,'  the  cat  trained  to  fetch  the 
wounded  bird  from  the  thickets  of  the  Nile,  and  even 
the  hyadna  tamed  and  made  of  use.^  He  had  watched 
the  Egyptian  harpoon  and  noose  the  huge  hippopotamus, 
and  catch  and  drag  by  force,  to  shore,  the  hideous  croco- 
dile.* Even  the  powers  of  nature  were  strangely  subject 
to  his  will, — ^for  the  air  filled  the  sail,  the  rocks  were 
quarried  into  temples,  the  mines  yielded  their  wealth, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptian  priests  had  searched 
out  many  secrets   of  plants,  and  minerals,   and  even 

^  Goethe's  saying  in  this  light,  is  striking :  "  Man  is  the  dog^t 
god." 
<  Wilkinson's  AncierU  EgypHan$,  voL  L  p.  22L 
»  Ihid.,  vol.  L  p.  238. 
«  Ibid.,  voL  L  pp.  241-a. 
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■ome  mysterieB  of  the  distant  stars  and  of  the  planets. 
Sach  endowments  bespoke  the  possession  of  the  Imago 
of  God.  Bat^  if  so  then,  how  much  more  so  now,  when 
man  has  made  the  lightning  his  messenger,  cmd  laid  a 
pathway  for  it  in  the  depths  of  the  seas,  to  ran  forth  on 
hia  will;— has  tamed  the  thunder;— crosses  the  ocean  in 
the  &ce  of  wind  and  storm ; — has  climbed  into  the  skies 
and  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  waters  ; — has  pierced 
the  hills  to  make  himself  a  way,  and  passes  from  place  to 
place  at  the  speed  of  a  bird. 

Nor  were  the  very  form  of  man,— erect,  noble,  looking 
to  heaven,  for  man  alone  naturally  looks  upwards, — ^and 
this  fair  body,— only  the  veil  and  image  and  instrument 
of  the  soul  within,— less  divine.  Between  the  lordly 
Adam  and  all  creatures  else,  how  great  the  gulf ! 

The  Mospaic  account  of  creation  carried  all  this,  and 
much  besides,  to  the  hearts  even  of  those  who  first  received 
it.  So  great  a  revelation  had  never  been  made  to  man, 
for  it  disclosed  the  existence  of  the  One  Eternal^  Holy, 
Just  and  Good  God, — a  God  of  wisdom  and  order,  as 
well  as  purity  and  truth,  and  implied  His  right  to  our 
absolute  obedience  and  love,  as  the  work  of  His  hands. 
There  remained  only  another  self-disclosure,  of  still 
greater  condescension,  when  He  declared  Himself  to 
mankind  in  the  person  of  His  incarnate  Son.  ^ 

■  On  the  ideas  of  creation  d>mong  those  who  first  heard  the 
record  of  Genesis,  see  Herder's  Aiteate  Urhwnde  c2e«  Menach^n* 
fuehUohU,  pfe.  i. 


CHAPTER  VL 

*HK  kQt  or  THE  WOSLD. 

THE  mysterious  era  of  the  creation  of  the  world  nmsl 
be  kept  carefully  distinct  from  that  of  the  creation 
of  man.  With  the  former  Scripture  has  nothing  to  do ; 
the  latter  is  abundantly  vindicated  by  the  corroboration 
of  advancing  knowledge. 

But  while  the  inconceivable  remoteness  of  the  creation 
of  our  earth,  and  the  vast  periods  through  which  it 
has  been  slowly  brought  to  the  condition  in  which  man 
appeared  on  it,  are  subjects  apart  from  the  direct  scope 
of  Bible  illustration,  they  eo  vividly  aid  us  to  realize  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  the  Creator,  that  a  few  pages 
devoted  to  them  cannot  be  out  of  place. 

The  discoveries  of  geology  have  conclaeively  proved 
that  periods  vast  beyond  imagination  must  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  stages  of  the  history  of  our  earth.  Tho 
thickness  of  the  solid  crust  of  rocks,  which  hides  the 
fiery  secrets  of  the  interior,  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  a  few  miles,  to  six  hundred,  or  even  two  thousand 
five  hundred,^  but  the  wide  contrast  in  these  estimates 
is,  itself,  enough  to  show  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  any  of  them.  Yet  it  must  have  taken  incalculable 
■  The  second  ia  the  view  of  Mr.  Qopkiaa,  the  third  that  oi 
6ir  Wm.  Thcmpgoa. 
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igea  for  the  glowing  Bnrface  to  have  cooled  enffioiently 
to  make  possible  even  the  first  of  the  great  sedimentary ' 
deposits^  forming  the  lowest  stratified  rocks.  IsTor  could 
ike  oldest  water-formed  beds  now  surviving  be  the  earliest 
rocks  i|iat  existed^  for  they  mnst  of  coarse^  themselves, 
liare  been  the  result  of  the  slow  wearing  away  of  others 
Rtill  earlier. 

Avoiding  as  much  as  possible  anything  like  difficult 
terms^  the  story  of  our  earthy  so  far  as  hitherto  made  out 
bj  science,  leads  ns^  apparently^  to  a  time  when  the  vast 
round  on  which  we  live  was  only  slowly  condensing,  by 
the  various  attractions  and  revolutions  of  the  solar  system. 
Hen  of  eminence  favour  the  idea  that  worlds  like  ours 
were  gradually  consolidated  from  the  nebulous  matter 
which  abounds  in  all  regions  of  the  heavens;  believing 
that  the  currents  and  eddies  of  the  universe,  aiding  the 
attractions  and  combinations  of  matter,  were  the  agencies 
used  by  the  Almighty  in  their  original  imperceptible 
growth  and  building  up.  It  is  argued,  indeed,  that  this 
Tory  process  is  now  seen  going  on  in  one  case,  at  leasts 
among  the  planets — that  of  Saturn,  and  that  the  nebulse 
80  common,  and  so  marked  by  their  spiral  or  whorl-like, 
or  fantastic  shapes ;  if  in  some  cases  aggregates  of  stars, 
ire  in  others  the  loose  material  of  cfrowing  worlds. 
Nor  is  there  anything  contrary  to  Scripture  in  such  a 
theory,  for  we  are  told  nothing  of  the  mode  in  which 
6od  created  the  univei*se,  whether  perfect  at  once,  or 
growing  and  blossoming  into  worlds  by  the  slow  ripen- 
ing of  what  to  us  would  be  innunierable  ages.  He  carves 
oat  mountains  and  valleys,  now,  by  the  slow  and  feeble 
agencies  of  winds  and  rains  and  dews  :  why  should  He 
not^  if  He  choose,  build  up  worlds  with  as  calm  deliber- 
ation, through  the  unresting,  unhasting  progress  of  His 
own  laws  T     Enough  for  ns  that  the  matter  that  forms 
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tbem  18   His  oieation,  and  the   skill  that  moulds  thaA 
matter  into  the  wonders  of  a  worlds  His  alone. 

The  first  clear  view  we  obtain  of  the  early  condition  of 
the  earthy  shows  ns  a  ball  of  matterj  fluid  with  intense 
heat,  spinning  on  its  own  axis  and  revolving  round  the 
8nn«^  How  long  this  state  of  things  continued  is  beyond 
calculation  or  surmise,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  period  ci 
immense  length  must  have  passed  before  the  heated  mass 
had  so  far  cooled  down  and  hardened  as  to  present  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  future  elaboration  of  G-od's  plana. 
The  restless  waters  which  now  fill  the  vast  hollows  of 
the  earth's  surface,  or  glide  through  its  valleys,  must 
have  existed  for  ages  only  as  a  dense  curtain  of  steam, 
shrouding  and  muffling  the  glowing  centre  beneath.  But 
contraction,  due  to  cooling  would,  meanwhile,  rend  and 
shrivel  the  world  into  the  roughness  of  hill  and  dale, 
while  the  fiery  energies  within  would  upheave  its  surface 
into  mountains  or  depress  it  into  ocean  beds. 

When,  at  last,  the  cooling  of  the  surface  permitted  the 
waters  to  condense  and  descend,  the  first  step  in  the 
formation  of  the  vast  beds  of  rock  which  now  form  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  miles,  began.  Baius,  ocean  cur- 
rents, the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  flow  of  rivers  and 
torrents,  commenced  their  slow  labours  in  the  wearing 
away  this  earliest  land,  and  carrying  it  into  the  watery 
depths,  to  be  spread  out  in  layers,  or  ''*  strata/'  How 
soon  life  appeared  is  unknown,  for  the  lowest  water-bom 
or  ''  stratified  ^'  rocks  are  so  changed  in  their  substance 
by  the  fierce  heat  then  prevailing,  that  all  traces  of  animal 
or  vegetable  organisations  must  have  been  destroyed 
in  their  lower  sections.  Vast  accumulations  of  gneiss 
thousands  of  feet  thick,  the  worn  ruin  of  granite  moun* 
lains,  attest  the  length  of  this  earliest  chapier  in  worId« 
^  OL  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Euayi  and  Bevi&u)9^  p.  814 
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Ustory.  But  even  in  the  beds  of  this  remotest  period-*-* 
known  as  the  Lanrentian  gneiss  of  Lower  Canada — science 
has  discovered  what  seems  to  some  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  living  organism^ — ^a  cimonslj  perfect  coralline  structnre 
of  a  type  pecoliar  to  these  rocks.  The  presence  of  an 
early  vegetation  also  seems  implied  in  some  mineral 
remains  that  have  been  fonnd.  The  rocks  in  which  these 
first  known  existences  present  themselves  were^  however^ 
doomed^  like  all  things  in  natnre^  to  pass  away.  Seamed 
and  furrowed  into  a  mere  skeleton  of  their  original  vast- 
nees^  they  slowly  sank  again  below  the  ocean^  and  other 
systems  began  to  be  deposited  on  their  broken  outline. 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  stony  ribs  of  oar 
earth  were  in  no  case  formed  over  all  the  world  at  once, 
bat  always,  just  as  at  present,  only  over  areas  more  or  less 
restricted.  The  elevations  and  subsidences  of  the  earth's 
snrfaoe  have  always  been  local;  one  portion  rising  as 
another  sank>  in  answer  to  the  retreats  and  advances  of 
the  fiery  energies  within.  Further,  each  successive  con- 
tinent, with  its  mountains  and  plains,  has  from  the  first 
been  wearing  away  piecemeal,  even  before  it  rose  from 
the  ocean  waters,  for  the  seas  were  at  work  to  destroy 
their  own  creations  before  they  had  emerged  from  their 
depths. 

Fancy,  now,  on  the  broad  back,  or  on  the  upturned 
edges  of  the  lowest  existing  strata,  other  beds  slowly 
deposited,  from  the  dust  of  mountains  and  valleys,  or  from 
the  wreck  of  shells  and  plants,  or  by  slow  chemical  pre- 
cipitation from  the  waters;  as  in  the  case  of  the  vast 
mountain  depths  of  limestones  in  every  age  of  the  world. 

^  Boaoon;  or.  The  Dawn  of  lAfe^hy  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.  (1876). 
FroL  Alleyn  Nicholson  {McmuaA  of  PdlcBontologyt  2nd  ed*,  vol.  i. 
pi»  104)  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  Eozoon  be  not  merely 
ioystalline  marking.    See^  "before,  page  44 
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Through  what  spaces  of  time  mnst  the  Almighty  hav« 
been  slowly  working  f  It  has  been  the  same  alike  wittt 
the  long  succession  of  the  rocks,  and  of  the  races  the^ 
entomb.  These,  also^  have  flourished  for  their  day  and 
then  have  given  place  to  others.  As  with  man  himself,  so 
with  the  scenery  of  the  solid  world.  £ach  series  of  land- 
scapes may  have  had  a  longer  day  than  short-lived  ha* 
manity,  but  Homer's  fine  comparison  of  the  succession 
of  the  generations  of  men  to  the  budding  and  fall  of  the 
leaves  of  summer,  is  as  true  of  the  hills  as  of  the  fading^ 
race  to  whom  they  seem  eternal* 

Like  as  the  generation  of  leaves,  so  also  that  of  men ; 
For  the  wind  strews  the  leaves  on  the  ground ;  but  the  forest. 
Fatting  forth  fresh  buds,  grows  on,  and  spring  will  presently 

return. 
Thns  with  the  generation  of  men;  the  one  blooms,  the  other  fades 
away.^ 

The  Huronian  and  Cambrian  periods  show  an  aggregate 
depth  of  from  four  to  six  miles  of  slate  rocks  and  hard 
sandstones,  often  greatly  changed  by  the  internal  heat  of 
the  earth,  but  all  formed,  through  ages  we  cannot  even 
imagine,  by  the  same  immeasurably  slow  process  by  which 
similar  beds  are  doubtless  even  now  rising,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  some  lake  or  sea,  from  the  mud,  clay,  sand  and 
pebbles  of  existing  mountains  and  valleys,  borne  into 
them  by  rivers  and  floods.  Stone  lilies,  bivalve  shells, 
the  casts  and  pipes  of  worms  and  polyps,  shrimp-like 
shapes,  shells  like  limpets,  and  slight  impressions  of  one 
knows  not  what  other  simple  organisms,  or  possibly  of 
seaweeds,  alone  remain  as  witnesses  of  the  life  of  thefn^ 
ancient  seas. 

But  the  world  of  these  ages  slowly  passed  away, 
and  in  its  place,  as  slowly,  rose  that  of  the  Lower  and 

1  mad,  vi.  146. 
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Upper  Sflurian  periods^  represented  by  an  immense  aeries 
of  slate  Tocks^    flagstones^  and  sandstones,  lime-stones, 
and    conglomerates,  many  thousand  feet  in  thickness. 
Simple   Bhells  and   humble    creatures,   perfect  in  their 
structure^  but  allied  to  no  higher  classes  than  shrimps, 
crabs,  and  lobsters,  or  to   sea  urchins   and    starfishes, 
reigned  for  ages  as  the  prevailing  types  of  the  life  of  the 
liower  Silurian  seas,  while  the  stone  lilies,  a  kind  of  starfish 
growing  in  a  jointed  stem,  with  its  body  bent  into  a  oup, 
and  its  fingers  divided  into  numerous  jointed  strings  and 
threads,  became  the  most  noted  living  form  of  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Upper  period.     But  the  types  of  life  prevail- 
ing in  the  lower  beds  already  show,  in  these  earliest  ages, 
the  constant  law  of  evanescence  which  marks  all  things 
in  nature ;  for  some  had,  even  thus  soon,  passed  almost 
wholly  away.     Others,  however,  as  if  to  assert  the  unity 
of  design  which  reigns  from  first  to  last  in  creation,  still 
survive,  through  all  the  changes  of  land  and  sea  whioh 
have  so  often  made  and  remade  our  earth.     But  new 
forms  appear  in  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  beds, 
marking  an  advance  in  the  Creator's  plans.     Along  with 
the  remains  of  huge  lobster-like  creatures,  are  found  the 
teeth  and  shagreen  offish  allied  to  the  shark,  and  the  inde- 
strnctible  forms  of  others,  of  a  type  perhaps  marking  an 
age  when  the  ocean  was  as  yet  far  warmer  than  now— > 
fish  clad  in  bony  mail,  doubtless  the  terror  of  the  seas 
they  inhabited.     Creatures  of  the  vertebrate  type,  though 
of  its  humblest  order^  had  thus  at  last  appeared.     The 
Devonian  rocks  or  Old  Bred  Sandstone,  in  their  thickness 
of  at  least  two  miles,  show  many  types  of  these  strange 
forms ;  but  there  is  a  further  advance  in  nature  by  the 
appearance  of  the  earliest  known  tree  vegetation,  a  true 
eone-bearer.^      Plants,  like    humble   club   mosses  and 

'  Testimony  of  the  JBocKrt,  p.  11. 
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minnte  teruB,  are  foand  in  the  lower  beds^  and  these  are 
followed  by  large  ferns^  and  by  analogues  of  the  fir 
or  pine^  whose  dark  shadow  was  the  first  cast  on  our 
worlds  so  fiff  as  we  know^  by  any  kind  of  tree.  In  the 
npper  beds^  indeed^  trees  are  found  allied*  to  oor  hard- 
wood varieties,  and  representatives  floarished  of  almost 
all  the  great  families  of  plants  which  grow  at  present. 
There  were  even  winged  insects. 

The  Coal-forming  Ages  now  began  to  heap  up  their 
various  beds,  in  succession,  on  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
to  a  depth  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  miles.^ 
The  outburst  of  vegetation  during  this  era  speaks  of 
a  condition  of  air  and  earth  unknown  before  or  since. 
The  heavy  veil  of  clouds  that  had  hitherto  shrouded  the 
world  must  have  gradually  become  thinned  and  broken 
by  the  advancing  coolness  of  the  earth,  permitting  the 
sun  to  shine  down  more  and  more  brightly.  The  at- 
mosphere would  still,  however,  be  loaded  with  a  great 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  climate  over  the 
whole  world  must  have  been  close  and  sultry,  from  the 
radiation  of  the  still  high  internal  heat.  Local  climate^ 
or  zones  of  greater  heat  and  cold,  were  as  yet  unknown, 
for  coal  is  found  in  every  latitude,  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator.  Indeed,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  that  of  the  Chalk  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
belts  of  climate  like  those  familiar  to  us  now.  The  arctio 
Bone,  throughout  all  this  immeasurable  period,  had  the  same 
warmth  as  the  then  existing  Switzerland.*  The  earth 
seems  indeed,  during  these  vast  cycles,  to  have  drawn  a 
oontinuous  summer  from  its  own  warmth,  rather  than  from 
the  sun  alone.  Nearly  half  the  plants  of  the  coal  ages 
were  ferns,  but  some  of  them  grew  as  high  as  trees,  while 

^  Jukes'  Oeology,  p.  222. 

*  Heer's  Frimeval  World  of  Switzerland,  vol.  iL  pi  268. 
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gigantic  club  mosses  and  horsetails  vied  with  bnge  pineSi 
often  rising  over  a  hundred  feet  from  the  hamid  and 
steaming  soil.  Along  with  these  a  due  proportion  ot 
hamblor  plants  grew  into  deep  beds^  filling  up  lakes  and 
morasses^  age  after  age,  till  the  slow  sinking  of  the  ground 
covered  them  with  the  silt  and  mud  beneath  which  they 
now  lie  buried.  Coal-beds,  indeed,  are  simply  forests  and 
fens  that  have  flourished  near  the  water's  edge,  and  have 
settled  so  imperceptibly,  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  still 
remain  in  the  soil  as  they  grew,  and  even  light  seeds  pf 
plants  have  not  been  drifted  away.  But  how  long  must 
it  have  taken  for  the  growth  of  such  masses  of  vegetation 
as  now  form  thick  beds  of  coal,  under  the  pressure  of  vast 
layers  of  rock  ?  And  what  periods  are  represented  by  the 
sinking  of  these  beds  to  the  depths  at  which  we  now  find 
ihem.  Seedtime  and  harvest  were  as  measured  in  their 
Bnccession  then  as  now.  Life  had  its  seven  ages  in  the 
Tarions  creatures  existing,  as  in  their  analogues  now. 
Spiders  hunted  their  prey  among  the  leaves,  butterflies 
flitted  in  the  glades,  fish  swarmed  in  the  waters  then  as 
to-day.  Yet  the  ages  on  ages  of  the  Coal  Measures  are 
only  a  day  in  the  history  of  our  world  I 

Space  will  not  permit  the  going  into  longer  detail ;  a 
few  paragraphs  more  must  suffice.  Even  yet  we  have  not 
reached  ^e  limits  of  what  is  called  the  Primary  epoch  of 
geology.  Above  the  Coal  Measures  lie  Sandstones  and 
theMagnesian  limestone  400  and  500  feet  thick,  with 
Ugher  types  of  fish,  formed  in  all  respects  like  those  of 
the  present.  Conglomerate  rocks,  formed  of  fragments 
of  others,  lie  also  heaped  up  to  the  thickness  of  1,000  feet, 
bnt,  above  this  vast  aggregate  still  rise  before  us  the  great 
Beries  of  rocks  known  as  those  of  the  periods  of ''  middle '' 
tad  of ''  recent  '*  life.^  Three  thousand  feet  of  marls,  sand« 

'  The  three  names  are  FalsKwoio^  Mesozoic,  and  Eiainozoia 
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Btones,  beds  of  pebbles,  freestone,  and  great  beds  of  rook 
salt  and  gypsum,  known  as  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  or 
Triassic  rocks,  now  meet  us.  The  Oolites  come  next, 
8,000  feet  thick,  showing  the  first  birds  and  qaadrupeds, 
and  the  reign  of  reptiles  huge  almost  as  whales ;  then  the 
Chalk  with  its  clays,  etc.,  to  a  thickness  of  1,200  feet.  The 
Period  of  Recent  Life  only  now  begins ;  its  lowest  rocka 
showing  only  5  per  cent,  of  their  fossils  still  existing. 
These  beds  represent,  in  Britain,  about  2,500  feet  of  sanda^ 
<days.  grits,  limestone,  marls,  etc.  From  20  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  fossils  of  the  next  period  still  surv^ive.  In 
Britain  these  rocks  are  poorly  represented,  but  in  S  witzor- 
land  a  single  mass  of  conglomerate  belonging  to  them 
is  6,000  feet  thick.  Beds  succeed  with  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  their  fossils  still  surviving ;  a  series  poorly  seen 
in  the  British  islands,  but  showing  a  thickness  of  2,000 
feet  in  some  of  their  single  members,  in  Italy.  The 
newest  formations  are  now  at  length  reached,  in  which 
90  per  cent,  of  the  fossils  still  exist.  Sands,  clays,  and 
drifts,  compose  these  beds,  which  reach  to  the  surface 
and  end  the  wondrous  story  of  the  earth.^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  none  of  the  long  series 
of  rocks  thus  enumerated  have  been  formed  over  more 
than  isolated  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  at  a  time. 
The  crust  has  been,  in  fact,  in  a  constant  upheaval  or  de- 
pression in  its  different  parts — ^the  ocean  of  one  age  becom- 
ing the  dry  land  of  another ;  and  each  successive  formation 

^  Hugh  Miller  notes  {Test  of  the  Bocks,  p.  14)  that  the  order  of 
■Qcoession  of  animal  life  in  the  rocks  is  exactly  that  of  Oavier. 
Thus.— 
Geological  arraogement — Eadiata,    Articulata,   MoHusoa,  Fish, 

Bep tiles,  Birds,  Mammals,  Man. 
Cnvier^l  n  Badiata,    Articulata,    Mollusca,    Fisht 

Beptiles,  Birds,  ^^bunmals,  Man. 
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fa  OTxly  tlie  wreck  of  others  of  an  earlier  date.  The  slow- 
no8s  of  this  process  is  self-evident  from  the  very  strnctare 
of  the  rocks^  whether  composed  of  the  sand  of  earlier 
deposits,  gently  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  of 
chalk  slowly  accnmnlated  in  infinitesimal  particles,  per- 
haps in  great  part  from  the  remains  of  shells  after  their 
occupants  had  died,  or  of  the  mountain  masses  of  lime- 
stone, chemically  separated,  in  unperceived  advances,  from 
the  ocean  or  terrestrial  waters.  How  long  would  it  take 
to  wear  away  the  hills,  and  spread  them  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  ocean,  in  the  shape  of  gneiss,  or  slate,  or  sand- 
stone ?  And  when  thns  spread  out,  how  long  would  it 
require  to  harden  them  into  rock,  and  after  wearing  them 
away  by  ocean  currents,  to  lifb  them,  daring  a  slow  up- 
heaval, often  to  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea,  there  to 
be  still  further  worn  down,  by  tjie  rains  and  the  elements, 
into  hills  and  valleys  P 

But  the  fossils  which  the  rocks  contain  are  them- 
selves an  indisputable  chronology.  Beginning,  so  far 
as  we  know,  with  marine  polypi  and  worms,  or  perhaps 
with  coralloids,  life  has  never  since,  through  uncipher- 
able  ages,  been  wanting  on  our  planet.  As  the  miles 
of  deposits  were  slowly  thrown  down  on  the  floor  of 
the  ancient  deep,  film  by  film,  the  ever-deepening  ooze 
swarmed  with  busy  existence.  Whole  beds  of  rock,  with 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
jfeet,  are  made  up  of  shells,  which  witness  by  their  perfect 
preservation  how  calmly  the  lives  of  their  owners  suc- 
cessively passed  away.  The  polishing  stone  from  Bo« 
hemia,  which  we  know  as  Tripoli,  is  only  an  accumulae 
tion  of  the  flinty  coverings  of  organisms  known  as  di- 
stoms,  so  minute  that  no  less  than  41,000,000^000  of  them 
go  to  make  np  a  single  cubic  inch  of  stone,'  and  there 

>  17icholson*s  Manual^  vol.  L  p.  23. 
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had  sirept  away  all,  except  in  the  lower  and  last  xaised 
borders,  and  in  the  detached  localities  where  it  jet  re* 
mains/'  ^  Bat  what  period  can  we  imagine  as  snfficientljr 
long  for  ocean  waves  to  wear  away  and  carry  again  into 
the  depths,  a  vast  bed  of  rock  stretching  over  a  whole 
eonubry  to  the  depth  of  three  thousand  feet  I  If  anything 
can  help  us  to  realize  that  a  thousand  years  are  with  the 
gieat  God  as  one  day  is  to  us,  it  is  a  fact  like  this. 

That,  in  th^  main,  the  causes  in  operation  around  as 
in  nature  to-day,  have  been  those  prevailing  in  the  past^ 
seems  beyond  dispute.  The  formation  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  structure  of  the  teeth,  and  of  the  skeletons  of  fossil 
moUusks,  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  show  a 
uniformity  of  plan  in  all  the  works  of  the  Almighty  from 
the  beginning,  while  the  marks  of  raindrops  on  what 
was  once  the  soft  sea-beach,  and  the  structure  of  trees 
and  plants,  likewise  prove  that  nature  was  always  the 
same.  Yet  it  may  be  readily  granted  that  we  cannot 
justly  apply  the  experience  of  the  present  to  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  earth,  since  the  conditions  were  so  utterly 
different.  A  world  cooling  from  incandescence,  and  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  dense  vapour,  slowly  condensing 
into  oceans,  are  elements  in  geological  calculations  which 
make  existing  phenomena  an  unsafe  rule  for  the  distant 
past,  if  pressed  too  far.'  Yet  with  every  abatement,  who 
will  say  in  how  far  back  an  eternity  God  laid  the  found- 
ations of  the  earth  f  It  is  well  by  turning  our  thoughts 
at  times  to  such  revelations,  to  realize  in  some  measure 
the  exceeding  greatness  and  majesty  of  Him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do.     To  exalt  God  is  to  learn  humility. 

With  these  primeval  ages,  however  extended,  the  nar- 
rative of  creation  in  Genesis  oomes  in  no  degree  into 

*  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  p.  49. 

'  Thitt  is  candidly  admitted  by  Professor  Green.    Geology,  p  522 
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eonflict^  for  tiiere  is  no  limit  set  to  that  **  beginning/'  in 
wliicli  tbe  heavens  and  the  earth  were  called  into  being. 

With  the  period  at  which  man  was  created  it  is  different. 
The  chronology  of  Scripture,  thence^  till  it  &lls  into  that 
of  profane  history^  has  always  been  a  difficult  and  much 
disputed  question.  That  of  the  Hebrew  text  gives  a 
period  of  2^021  years  from  the  creation  to  the  journey  of 
Abraham  to  Canaan ;  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch^  2,322 
years;  and  the  Greek  Version,  3,507.* 

The  whole  subject  of  numbers  and  dates  in  connection 
with  the  Old  Testament  is,  in  fact,  a  difficult  one,  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  descendants 
of  a  given  progenitor  as  his  sons,  in  accordance  with 
Eastern  custom,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  use  pf 
letters  for  figures  in  the  early  manuscripts.'  The  Jews 
did  this  even  after  the  exile,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  their  forefathers  did  the  same,  like  the  Greeks,  who 
borrowed  their  alphabet  from  the  Phenicians, — a  people 
related  to  the  Hebrews, — and  used  letters  for  figures  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  mistake  by  copyists,  of  letters 
resembling  each  other,  while  of  very  different  numerical 
value,  accounts  for  many  difficulties.  It  would  be  easy, 
for  instance,  to  exchange  i  (3)  for  ?  (7),  or  9  (80)  for  D 
(20),  or  O  (40)  with  0  (60),  or  H  (5)  with  n  (400),  or  K 
(I)  with  M  (1000).  The  contractions  and  cramped  writing 
of  existing  manuscripts,  indeed,  often,  make  tlieir  correct 
decipherment  difficult  even  now,  and  increase  the  liability 
to  mistakes  in  copying.  But  how  great  must  have  been 
the  risk  of  error  on  such  minute  points  in  the  countlesa 
tiranscriptions  of  thousands  of  years,  especially  if  we 

1  The  Babbiaical  year  now  in  use  among  the  Jews  gives  a 
fourth  estimate;  for  1880 is  by  it  the  year  of  the  world  5640. 

'  Eichhorn's  Einleitung,  i.  §  90.  Winer,  BeaZwoi'terbuoh,  vtt, 
Ziihi«n.     Gtesenius,  Heb.  Grammar,  20th  ed.  §  5. 
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remember  that  two  small  dots  above  the  first  nine  lettera 
raised  them  from  nnits  to  thousands  ? 

Under  these  circamstanoes  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
ehronologists  have  produced  very  different  reckonings  io 
every  age.  In  the  French  book,  "L'Art  de  Verifier  les 
Dates,''  no  fewer  than  108  opinions  are  given  respecting 
the  period  from  Adam  to  Christ,  varying  more  than  2,000 
years  in  their  extremes.  Des  YignoUes  says,  indeed,^ 
that  he  had  collected  200,  the  highest  of  which  reckoned 
the  same  period  at  6,984  years,  while  in  the  lowest 
It  was  put  at  8,488.  The  chronology  followed  in  our 
English  Bibles  is  that  of  Archbishop  Usher,'  according 
to  which  the  world  is  now  5884  years  old,  but  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  worthy  Irishman  would  have  been  the 
last  to  have  claimed  inspiration  for  his  estimates.  One 
thing  in  their  favour,  however,  is  that  Ideler,  the  great 
German  scholar,  accepted  them  with  an  addition  of  only 
two  years  up  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Various  systems  have  at  different  times  had  great  cele- 
brity. Thus,  Panodorus,  an  Alexandrian  monk  who  lived 
about  A.D.  412,  fixed  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  as  the 
6493rd  from  the  creation  of  the  world,'  and  this  reckon- 
ing was  long  used  in  the  Church  for  the  festivals  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year.  Two  other  calculations  are  still  in 
use  among  single  Christian  nations.  That  of  Anianus,  an 
Egyptian  monk,  a  contemporary  of  Panodorus,  who  seta 
Christ's  birth  in  the  year  of  the  world  5501,  is  still  em- 
ployed by  the  Abyssinians.  The  Greek  Christian  races, 
with  the  exception  of  theBussians,  on  the  other  hand,  use 

^  In  the  preface  to  his  Ohronologie  de  VSistovre  Savnte,  quoted 
by  Ideler. 

*  1580-1656.    Usher  was  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

*  Ideler,  Handhuch  der  Ohronologie,  vol  IL  p.  447.  Wieselei^ 
Mi.  Aere,  Heraog,  EealrEncyklopddie,  vol.  L  p.  153. 
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{he  CoDBtantinopolitan  system^  accordiog  to  which  the 
year  begins  on  the  Ist  September,  and  Christ's  birth  ia 
put  in  the  year  5509.  Julius  Africanus  calculated  the 
year  6500;  Eusebius^  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  the  Romish 
Martyrology^  the  year  5199  ;  Scaliger  and  Calvisius  the 
year  8950^  and  Kepler  and  Petavius^  the  year  3984^  aa 
that  of  the  nativity.  These  dates^  varying  and  arbitrary 
as  ihey  seem^  have  been^  among  others^  the  materials  of 
which  Church  historians  and  chronologists^  not  only  of 
the  earlier  ages^  but  even  since  the  Beformation  have 
constantly  made  use.^ 

To  show  at  a  glance  the  different  ideas  of  the  period 
assigned  by  Genesis  as  that  of  the  creation  of  man^  by 
these  and  other  calculations^  famous  in  their  day,  and  in 
some  cases  in  wide  use  even  at  present^  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  the  following  table. 

From  Oreation  to  1880 

Zuna  (Hebrew  reckoning).       ..       .  5868 
Septaagint  (Ferowne)       •       724(1  or  7291 

Babbinical 5640 

UBher 5884 

Panodoroa  ••••••  7373 

Anianns     ••••••  7381* 

Gonstantinopolitaa  •       •       •  7389 

EosebiuB    ••••••  7079 

ScaUg^ 5830 

DionysioB  (from  whom  we  take  ow 

Ghristian  era)     •       •       •       •  7374 

IfaximnB    ••••••  7381 

SyncellasandTheophanes        •       •  7381 

JnlioB  AMoanus*      •       •       •       •  7881 

Hales.        •••*••  7291 

Jackson 7306 


^  The  whole  qnestion  of  these  eras  of  the  world  will  be  found 
treated  with  great  learning  in  IdeUvt  vol.  ii.  pp.  444-470. 
*  Wietel^r  t  Ideler  says,  7372. 
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It  is  tlins  clear  tliat  it  has  been  at  all  times  an  open 
question  among  the  most  orthodox  theologians,  whether 
Scriptare  assigned  the  creation  of'  man  to  a  nearer  or 
remoter  date.^  Of  the  calculations  above  given,  nine  fix 
it  at  over  7,000  years  ago,  and  four  at  from  6,600  to  6,890. 
There  can  be  no  ground  for  dogmatizing  where  doctors 
differ  so  strikingly,  for  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  impugn  the  soundness  of  the  worthies  who  offer 
even  the  highest  computations  quoted.  Others  might 
indeed  have  been  added  of  hardly  less  weight,  for  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  two  hundred  different  calcula- 
tioDS,  at  least,  exist,  varying,  to  the  present  date,  from 
8863  years  to  6362. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  moreover,  that  even  the  separate 
parts  of  Biblical  calculations  are  differently  computed 
by  different  authorities.  Thus,  to  instance  the  case  of 
the  Septuagint  alone.  Dean  Perowne'  differs  18  and  98 
years,  respectively,  from  Bunsen,  in  his  reckoning  of  the 
interval  from  the  Creation  to  Abraham  leaving  Haran, 
while  as  to  the  numbers  through  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek,  each  investigator 
adopts  his  own  method  of  analysis,  and  draws  his  own 
conclusions.  The  progress  of  Assyrian  studies  will  per- 
haps enable  future  scholars  to  solve  the  dithculties  which 

'  The  chronology  of  Berosns  has  been  thought  to  asoribe  a  length 
of  43,000  years  to  each  of  the  ten  Babylonian  kings,  from  the  tare 
being  reckoned  at  3,600  years.  But  a  passage  in  Snidas  shows 
thac  this  was  the  astronomical  §a/re  and  that  there  was  another 
of  only  13  months,  used  for  civil  purposes.  Aooording  to  this, 
the  length  of  the  ten  reigns  is  2,221  years,  or  21  years  less  than 
the  period  given  in  the  Septiiagint  as  having  elapsed  between 
Creation  and  the  Delage.  See  Yigoarouz,  La  Bible  et  lee  BUov^ 
vertee  ModemeSf  vol.  i.  p.  214.  See  also  Lenonnant,  Jjet  Originee 
de  VEistoire  (Paris,  1880),  p.  279. 

•  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art.  Chronology. 
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liave  latberto  perplexed  so  ma,nj,  hj  famisliiiig  fixed 
periods  from  which  to  start  and  by  which  to  check  their 
resoltB  ;  bat  till  this  is  the  case^  Biblical  chronology  will 
be  bj  no  means  a  subject  on  which  all  are  united. 
Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  remember  that  *'  the  chronology 
given  on  the  margin  of  our  bibles  is  of  no  authority  and 
of  great  uncertainty/'^ 

1  The  Bey.  Josialf  Miller,  M.A.    TrcmsaaUanB  of  Society  of  BA. 
ArchfBoLf  vol.  iy.  p.  815. 


(a)  Experiments  have  shown  that  a  seam  of  coal  one  yard  in 
tidckness  must  have  required  for  its  origin  a  mass  of  yegetable 
matter  aboat  8}  yards  in  thickness.  To  produce  a  bed  of  coal 
10  yards  thick,  such  as  occurs  in  England,  the  peaty  mass  must 
have  attained,  before  the  vegetable  growth  ceased  and  the  Buper> 
inoumbent  layer  of  earthy  matter  was  spread  upon  it^a  thioknesi 
U  about  87  ^ards. 


CHAPTER    VII.. 

ADAH  AMD   SVS. 

TMifl  few  rerses  in  which  Scripture  spealcB  of  onr 
first  parents  leave  eo  mnch  untold,  that  &  nataral 
cnriositj  has,  in  all  ages,  wearied  itself  by  filling  up  the 
outline  as  fancy  prompted.  The  name  Adam,  which  13 
applied  to  both  the  man  and  the  woman,  seems  to  imply 
that  they  were  of  a  reddish  colour  rather  than  white,  like 
ourselves;  bat  even  this  is  doabtfnl,  for  tbe  allusion  may 
be  simply  to  tbe  fact  of  their  creation  from  tbe  dust  of 
the  gronnd, — the  redness  referring  simply  to  that  of  tbe 
general  colour  of  soil,  as  we  often  speak  of  the  brown  or 
red  farrows  of  the  plough.^ 

Adam  can  hardly  be  called  a  distinctive  name  given 
to  our  first  parent  individually.  It  is  rather  a  title  of 
honour  given  him  as  the  progenitor  of  the  race,  for  it  is 
constantly  used  in  the  Bible,  of  mankind  at  large,  as  Man. 
While,  however,  no  name  but  that  of  llie  Man  has  come 
down  to  ns  as  that  of  oar  great  father,  the  name  of  Eve, 
borne  by  the  mother  of  as  all,  was  most  fitly  given,  mean- 
ing, as  it  does,  simply.  Life.  It  is  character istio  of  the  ear- 
nest and  grave  view  of  things  pecoliar  to  the  Hebrews,  that 
the  first  man  bears  a  name  reminding  us  all  of  our  lowli- 
ness and  mortality,  rather  than  alluding  to  our  superiority 

■  Ifohlau  and  Yolck.    Seh.  Sandicdrterlmch,  p.  13, 
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lo  other  creatures.  In  our  own  language  the  word  man 
means  "  the  thinking  being  ;''^  in  the  Greek,  anthropos 
means  **the  upward  looking  one/'  or,  according  to 
modem  philologers,  "the  being  of  the  noble  coun- 
tenaoce;''  while  the  Latin  "homo/'  long  thought  to  be 
derived  from  *'  humus/*  *'  the  ground/'  is  now  held  to 
mean  the  ''speaking  one/'  The  Hebrew  is  contented  to 
tiiink  of  our  race  as  "  him  who  sprang  from  the  dust.''  • 

The  speculations  and  fancies  in  which  many  have  in- 
dolged  respecting  our  first  parents^  have  been  too  often 
•8  fanciful  as  they  are  idle.  Thus  the  Babbis  tell  us  that 
his  height  was  so  great  he  could  see  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  and  that^  when  he  lay  down,  his  head 
and  his  feet  were  so  far  apart  that  it  would  have  taken 
five  hundred  years  to  walk  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
They  add,  however,  that  when  he  sinned,  God  "laid  His 
hand  upon  him,"  ^  and  reduced  him  to  the  more  moderate 
Btature  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  This,  indeed,  was  a 
signal  mercy,  for  till  then  his  heel  had  eclipsed  the  sun, 
BO  that  the  creatures,  and  even  the  angels,  mistook  him 
for  God,  and  would  have  worshipped  him  had  not  he 
checked  them. 

Some,  however,  maintain  that  even  after  he  had  sinned, 

'  From  Sanscrit  nMOp  ''  to  think.'*  It  is  also  the  same  ia 
Modem  Tahitian. 

*  The  Fhenioian  Cosmogony  speaks  of  the  first  man,  '*  Adam 
Quimul,"  as  created  from  the  earth«  Bo  do  Libyan  traditions.  In 
Sgypt  he  was  thought  to  have  been  made  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile. 
£?en  in  Fern  and  North  America  the  Indians  held  the  same 
opimon  of  our  being  at  first  made  from  the  dast.  The  ancient 
Chaldeans  called  the  first  man  '*him  whom  the  earth  produced." 
80  widely  spread  have  been  the  echoes  of  the  Bible  narrativOi 
Lenormant,  Lee  Origvnes  de  VHietoire,  pp.  89-41. 

'  Ps.  czxziz.  5.  Perhaps  these  exaggerations  had  a  metaphor* 
ioil  meaning.    See  Bagen  der  Ehraer  <Snrwibs)»  p.  zvii* 
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he  was  so  gigantic  that^  having  to  cross  the  ocean  aftev 
being  driven  from  Paradise,  he  waded  safely  to  land, 
like  Orion  or  Poljphemas  in  Virgil,  his  shoulders  or  even 
half  his  body  above  the  flood.^ 

His  physical  beauty  is  the  subject  of  wild  inventiona. 
Ood,  it  is  said,  wishing  to  create  him,  clothed  Himself 
in  a  perfect  human  body,  that  He  might  have  a  pattern 
from  which  to  make  him  literally  in  His  own  image. 
Indeed,  not  only  the  Babbis,  but  Christian  writers  have 
played  with  this  fancy,  asserting  that  it  was  the  Word^ 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  who  thus  assumed  a 
human  form,  and  that  the  body  thus  taken  was  that  seen 
by  St.  Peter  on  Tabor  at  the  transfiguration,  and  by 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 

Even  the  dust  of  which  our  first  parent  was  made  haa 
engaged  the  speculations  of  many.  It  was  gftthered,  say 
the  Babbis,  from  every  part  of  the  world :  that  of  the 
body  from  Babel,  that  for  the  head  from  Palestine,  and 
that  for  the  limbs  from  all  other  countries.'  Many 
Babbis  have  even  &ncied  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
originally  created  with  one  body  between  them,  the  two 
heads  turned  back  to  back.  Eve  being  afterwards  separ* 
ated,  and  presented  to  Adam  as  his  wife.' 

As  to  knowledge,  our  first  parent  has  been  supposed 

•  Virgil.  J^.,  X.  768;  iil  «55. 

^  Bayl6*B  DictionnaifBt  art.  Adam. 

'  Ibid,  Lenormant  quotes  a  number  of  anoient  traditions 
which  illnstrate  in  Tarions  fanciful  ways  the  Bible  statement  of 
the  derivation  of  man  and  woman  from  one  original.  He  himself 
thinks  that  the  Hebrew  text  means  that  Sve  was  formed  ai 
Adam's  side,  not  from  it.  It  is  at  least  striking  that  Jewish 
andy  one  may  say,  universal  tradition  fayoars  this  idea.  Leg 
Origines  de  VHUtoire,  pp.  61-65.  Brentano's  BihUf  L  16.  Baring 
Gould's  cQiions  book,  LegmuU  qf  Old  Tut,  Oharaetergg  has  manj 
additional  fanoies  in  the  same  straia. 
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by  raoh  dreamers  to  have  excelled  all  men  since.  It  was 
a  fayonrite  mode  of  stating  tliis^  among  Christian  writers 
before  the  Beformation^  to  say^  that  the  great  master 
Aristotle  was  almost  as  learned  as  Adam.  But  the 
Babbis  have  gone  farther;  for^  not  content  with  com- 
paring him  with  Moses  and  Solomon^  to  whom  thej^  as- 
cribed more  than  hnman  attainments,  they  maintain  that 
he  knew  more  than  the  angels.  These  glorious  beings, 
they  tell  ns,  having  shown  a  disposition  to  look  down  on 
the  new  hnman  creature  when  he  was  first  made,  God  told 
tiiem  that  he  was  of  higher  intelligence  than  they.  To 
prove  this,  having  summoned  all  the  lower  animals,  He 
asked  the  angels  to  give  theiji  appropriate  names,  a  task 
they  owned  to  be  beyond  their  powers.  Adam,  however, 
on  being  invited  to  undertake  it,  at  once  did  so,  and  even 
gave  to  God  the  name  Jehovah.  This  vast  knowledge 
and  intellect  is  cleverly  made  by  the  later  Babbis 
the  explanation  of  the  saying  of  their  predecessors,  that 
Adam^s  stature  was  so  enormous.  It  was  meant,  they 
Bay,  of  his  intellectual  greatness. 

This  vast  mental  equipment  was  derived,  we  are  told, 
firom  a  book  sent  down  from  heaven,  containing  six  hun* 
dred  and  seventy  writings,  which  put  the  one  thousand 
five  hundred  keys  of  knowledge,  kept  from  the  angels, 
into  Adam's  hands.  But  when  he  sinned,  this  book  flew 
ttp  to  heaven,  and  poor  Adam,  beating  his  brow  and 
weeping  sore,  rushed  into  the  river  Gihon  up  to  his  neck, 
coming  out  a  rusty  red ! 

His  stay  in  Paradise  is  spoken  of  as  only  a  single  day. 
In  the  first  hour,  the  dust  of  which  he  was  formed  was 
brought  together;  in  the  second,  it  was  made  into  a 
shapeless  mass ;  in  the  third,  his  limbs  were  stretched 
out;  in  the  fourth,  his  soul  was  put  in  him;  in  the  fifth 
be  stood  on  his  feet;  in  the  sixth,  he  gave  all  things  and 
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creatures  their  names ;  in  the  seventh.  Eve  was  created  | 
in  the  eighth,  Cain  and  a  sister  were  born ;  in  the  ninth, 
Adam  was  told  not  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit ;  in  the 
tenth,  he  sinned ;  in  the  eleventh,  he  was  pardoned  ;  and 
in  the  twelfth,  he  was  driven  oat  of  Paradise.^ 

St.  Jerome  supposed  that  our  first  parent  was  buried 
at  Hebron ;  but  this  did  not  please  the  fancy  of  the  day, 
which  clung  to  the  earlier  idea  that  he  was  laid  to  rest 
on  Mount  Calvary.  This  was,  indeed,  the  view  of  most 
of  the  Fathers.  '^  Here/'  says  Tertullian,  ''  we  maintain 
the  first  man  was  buried;  here  Christ  suffered;  here  He 
moistened  the  earth  with  His  holy  blood ;  that  the  dust 
of  Adam,  mingled  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  might  be 
washed  pure  by  the  virtues  of  the  dropping  stream.'' ' 

It  was  early  urged,  as  a  difficulty  in  receiving  thia 
beautiful  legend,  that  the  waters  of  the  Flood  must  have 
obliterated  all  traces  of  our  great  forefather's  grave. 
But  invention  was  fertile.  Already  in  the  fourth  century 
the  teacher  of  St.  Ephrem  explained  to  that  saint  at 
Edessa,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge  Noah  lived  in 
Syria ;  that  he  planted  in  the  plains  of  Sodom  the  cedars 
of  which  the  ark  was  to  be  built ;  that  he  carried  with 
him  in  the  ark  the  bones  of  Adam ;  and  that  when  the 
flood  subsided  he  divided  them  among  his  three  sons^ 
giving  the  skull  to  Shem,  whose  descendants,  having  re« 
ceived  Judea  as  their  inheritance,  buried  the  sacred  relio 
on  Calvary,  where  the  tomb  had  formerly  been.' 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Fathers  held  that 
Adam  was  one  of  the  first  raised  from  the  dead  with  our 
Lord ;  and  the  Babbis  have  a  touching  legend  that  he 
would  have  died  of  sorrow  after  his  sin  had  not  God 
Bent  an  angel  to  console  him. 

^  Eisenmenger's  Jtidenthmn  EfiidechUi,  vol.  L  p.  635. 

*  Oaryfk.  coni.  Mar  don,,  c.  4 

*  ChmeUiM  a  Lapide,  Jn  Q^iMgifh  a  iL  v.  9. 
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Oomelins  a  Lapide  adds  tlie  strange  inTention^  tliat 
Seth,  at  the  command  of  an  angel^  put  a  seed  of  tlie  for- 
bidden tree  into  the  mouth  of  Adam  at  his  burial^  and 
that  a  tree  grew  from  it  which  afterwards  furnished  the 
wood  of  our  Saviour's  cross ;  so  that  the  very  tree  which 
had  led  to  the  Fall  became  the  instrument  of  our  re- 
demption. The  Jews,  however^  have  a  legend  from 
which  this  is  evidently  borrowed ;  that  the  angels  bore 
to  Adam^  in  the  desert,  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  life 
which  Seth  forthwith  planted.  This  grew  to  a  lordly 
size,  and  'in  alter  ages  supplied  the  rod  of  Moses,  the 
branch  which  sweetened  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah,  aid 
the  pole  on  which  the  brazen  serpent  was  raised. 

The  qnestion  must  often  rise,  what  was  the  religious 
belief  of  our  first  parents  f  and  on  this  subject  Jewish 
writers,  whose  study  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  has  beefn 
more  intense  than  that  of  any  others,  are,  perhaps,  best 
entitled  to  speak.  According  to  Dr.  Beer,  a  learned 
Oerman  Rabbi,  the  first  ten  chapters  of  Genesis,  when 
read  without  prejudice  and  with  eyes  open  to  the  truth, 
supply  the  answer,  which  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
particulars : — 

Adam,  he  thinks,  must  have  held ;  I.  That  God  alone 
created  the  universe ;  that  He  existed,  of  necessity,  before 
creation,  and  must  exist  for  ever  without  change,  which 
would  imply  that  He  is  Immaterial  and  Eternal. 

2.  That  harmony  prevails  throughout  creation,  each 
part  fitting  like  the  wheels  of  a  watch  into  the  whole 
design,  and  working  with  every  other,  to  bring  about 
Ihe  one  great  end,  of  universal  perfection,  happiness,  and 
peace.  Hence,  Adam  must  have  realized  that  the  great 
Master  of  the  Whole  was  One,  Only,  and  Allwise. 

8.  That  this  Great  Being  made  the  world  firom 
nothing;   that  the  existence  of  all  creatures  dependi 
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absolutely  on  His  will ;  that  He  interrupts  the  oootm  of 
nature,  that  is^  works  miracles^  when  He  thinks  fit,  and 
that  He  is^  therefore^  Supreme  and  Almighty. 

4.  That  all  that  has  been  or  is  owes  its  first  source  to 
Him,  and  has  been  and  is  upheld  directly  by  Him — thafe 
iSj  He  is  Omnipresent. 

5.  That  He  created  man,  as  to  his  soul^  in  His  own 
image :  that  is,  spiritual,  freOj  and  immortal.  Hence  He 
must  love  virtue  and  hate  vice^  or  in  other  words.  He 
must  be  a  Holy  Ood. 

6.  That  the  lot  of  man  is  often  felt  to  correspond  with 
his  conductj  thus  showing  the  Bighteousness  of  God. 
But,  the  fact  that  this  is  not  always  realized  here,  is 
an  absolute  proof  that  oar  conduct  and  our  lot  will  be 
brought,  hereafter,  to  correspond.  Hence  Adam  must 
have  believed  in  a  Future. State. 

7.  That  God  watches,  with  an  all-embracing  Provi- 
dence, over  all  things ;  especially  over  man  at  large,  and 
each  individual  in  particular,  and  thus  must  be  AH  Good. 

8.  That  man  is  weak,  and  wrought  upon  by  impulses 
from  within  and  temptations  from  without.  That  when 
he  sins  God  pardons  him,  on  his  seeing  and  repenting 
of  his  faults.  Thus  Adam  must  have  believed  in  the 
Tender  Pity  and  Mercy  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 

9.  That  God  demands,  not  on  His  own  account,  for  He 
is  high  above  all  wants,  but  for  the  good  of  man  him* 
self,  our  homage  and  obedience  to  His  Sovereign  will, 
not  only  in  the  most  secret  thoughts,  but  also  outwardly  | 
and  that  He  has  hence  given  us  Commands  and  Prohibit 
tions — some  of  abiding  force,  others  for  particular  cir» 
cumstance  and  times.''  ^ 

The  Christian  naturally  adds  to  this  simple  creed  a 

*  Beor:  Oeschichte,  Lehrmi,  wul  Meintungen  cZar  Judem  (1820), 
foL  i  pp.  12  fL 
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troBfe  in  tlie  mysterious  promise  of  a  future  Delirerer— 
the  Seed  of  the  Woman,  who  should  bruise  the  head  of 
the  serpent,  and  undo  the  ruin  of  the  Fall.  It  may  have 
been  that  the  wondrous  grace  thus  foreshadowed  was 
perceived  only  very  imperfectly ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  same  heavenly  pity  that  gave  the  consolation  per- 
haps revealed  its  Divine  completeness.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  conjecture  how  much  may  have  been  disclosed 
to  one  who  stood  in  such  unique  relations  to  his  Maker. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  we  should  find  some 
account  of  the  creation  of  Man  in  the  Assyrian  legends^ 
but  unfortunately  those  which  seem  to  refer  to  it  are 
sadly  mutilated.  Mr.  George  Smith  believed  that  he 
could  recognise  in  them  a  discourse  of  God  to  the  first 
man  and  the  first  woman  on  their  duties,  and  exhortations 
to  innocence  and  purity,  but  the  sense  is  difficult  to  make 
sure.  The  name  of  the  man,  strange  to  say,  is  Admu,  or 
Adamo,  the  Assyrian  form  of  the  Hebrew  Adam ;  ^  which 
Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  regards  as  designating  the  ^'  brown 
race  ^*  in  opposition  to  Sarku  '^  the  clear  or  fair/'  In  the 
Egyptian  records  the  god  Ghuumis  makes  man  of  clay, 
on  a  potto's  wheel.'  Other  fancies,  however,  made  the 
four  races  of  men,  exclusive  of  the  negro,  spring  from  the 
tears  of  Horns,  and  the  work  of  the  goddess  Sekhet,— - 
a  personification  of  the  eye  of  Horns,  or  the  sun.  But 
still  other  inventions  ascribe  man  as  sprung  from  the 
eye,  and  the  gods  from  the  mouth  of  that  deity.' 

The  story  of  our  First  Parents  has  furnished  a  theme 
for  poets  from  the  earliest  ages.  Victor,  a  rhetorician  of 
Marseilles,  so  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 

'  Delitzsch,  OhoXdL,  Oen.^  p.  804.    Lenormant,  OrigineSf  p.  47. 

*  Ghabas :  Etudes,  p.  87. 

*  TranB.  8oe^  Bib.  ArcL  vol.  iv.  p.  45.    Yigonroox:  La  BibUe  M 
1m  Decouv^rtM  Moderf^et,  vol  L  p.  188. 
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composed  a  metrical  paraplirase  on  Gtenesis,  one  passa^ 
of  which^  relating  to  the  Fall^  is  carious.  Adam  and  Eve, 
having  sinned,  and  having  been  driven  from  Paradise, 
are  humbly  praying,  when,  suddenly,  the  hated  serpent 
is  seen  gliding  past.  The  ruined  pair  start  at  the  sights 
indignant  at  the  presence  of  the  cause  of  all  their  misery. 
Eve  is  the  first  to  speak.  Adam,  if  the  sight  of  the 
author  of  their  sorrows  moves  him,  should,  she  thinks, 
snatch  one  of  the  stones,  which  lie  thick  around,  and  de- 
stroy the  source  of  their  own  ruin.  Nor  is  he  nnwilliug. 
He  would  fain  let  that  which  had  brought  death  on  them 
know  how  sad  a  thing  it  is  to  die,  and  follows  it  with  a 
shower  of  stones ;  Eve,  also,  hurling  as  many  as  she  can, 
while  it  glides  off.  But  one  stone,  sharp  edged,  strikes 
on  a  flinty  rock  and  a  spark  leaps  forth,  and  catches  in 
the  dry  leaves  around.  Presently  it  leaps  from  leaves  to 
shrubs,  and,  ere  long,  the  whole  wood  around  is  in  flames. 

At  such  a  catastrophe  our  first  parents  fiee  terrified, 
but,  soon,  overawed  by  the  terrible  spectacle,  they  stop  to 
gaze  on  a  scene  so  strange  to  them.  Wondering,  they 
see  the  thick  foliage  stript  from  the  now  bare  slopes,  and 
the  grove  heaped  with  embers.  The  sun  is  obscured  by 
smoke,  but  the  whole  landscape  is  lighted  up  by  the  new 
brightness.  Great  globes  of  fire  are  carried  off  from  the 
growing  trees  by  the  wind,  and  the  flames  eat  deep  to 
the  roots.  There,  the  heat  reaches  the  rich  veins,  which 
presently  melt  and  pour  out  streams  of  metal.  Gold 
sparkles  and  glows  in  its  yellow  course ;  silver  flows  forth 
shining  like  milk,  and  copper  winds  along,  limpid  as 
water.^ 

After  a  time  the  wild  storm  of  fire  passes  and  things 
resume  their  wonted  course,  but  the  chance  spark  has 

^  C.  M.  Yictoris,  Svper  Oenesin  Oammewt.,  given  by  Eabrioios  ia 
his  Corpui  Poekurum  EcclenoiHeorum.    (1572.    Baaileai.) 
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lerealed  to  man  the  two  great  discoyeries  of  fire  and  of 
tiiemetal8« 

Bat  a  greater  poet  than  Yiotor  has  given  xia,  in  oar  own 
langnagOj  though  before  it  had  become  oar  modern  Eng- 
lish^ an  imaginative  picture  of  the  first  dajs  of  mankind. 
C»dmon^  an  Anglo-Saxon^  or  rather  Englishman,  bom 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  a  tenant  on  the 
lands  of  the  abbey  of  Whitby,  and  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, in  his  metrical  paraphrase  of  parts  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tare,  has  left  ns  the  legacy  of  a  tme  poet.  He  sings  of 
ike  Creation,  the  War  in  Heaven,  the  &11  of  Satan,  and 
of  his  counsellings  in  Hell,  as  the  strong  Angel  of  Pre- 
Bomption  or  Pride. 

The  poem  is  so  cnrions  and  in  many  respects  so  noble, 
tbat  a  brief  glance  at  the  leading  ideas  of  the  part  of  it  re- 
ferring to  our  First  Parents,  may  be  of  interest.  It  opens 
with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Almighty,  the  glorious 
Lord  of  Hosts.  In  the  beginning  He  ruled  the  heavens, 
llie  angels,  when  created,  surrounded  Him,  bright  and 
full  of.  bliss  as  their  Great  Original,  because  sinless.  But 
after  a  time  their  guardian  "  for  pride,  sank  into  error,'' 
and  "  tamed  away  from  the  love  of  God.''  He  and  those 
who  followed  him  thought  they  could  divide  the  heavens 
igainst  Grod.  Satan  proposed  to  seize  a  home  in  the 
north  and  make  it  the  lofty  seat  of  a  new  empire  under 
himself.  But  God  was  wroth  at  his  presumption,  and 
having  prepared  a  place  of  punishment  for  these  false 
ones,  took  away  their  conrage  and  drove  them  oat  of 
heaven. 

Their  vaunt  was  quelled ;  their  threat  shattered; 
Their  grandeur  bowed;  tbeir  beauty  corrnpted. 
For  tbat  they  bad  de7i8ed  'gainst  God  to  war. 

Peace  now,  once  more,  reigned  in  heaven,  but  the  home 
of  the  rebel  angels  was  vacant,  and  God  pondered  how 

VOL.   I.  V 
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He  might  create  a  better  race.    The  earth  as  jet  lay 
waste. 

There  bad  nofc  here,  as  yet,  save  cavern  shade, 
Aaght  been.    The  wide  abyss  stood,  deep  and  dark. 

The  earth  lay  like 

A  dark  cloud,  lowering  in  eternal  nighty 
Swart  ander  heayen,  both  dark  and  waste. 
The  ocean,  shrouded  with  eternal  night. 
Stretched  far  and  wide. 

Then  went  forth  the  guardian  Spirit  of  Heaven^  bright 
with  the  upper  glory,  and  passed  over  the  deep  with 
utmost  speed,  and  the  Creator  of  angels  bade  the  ^^holy 
light ''  come  forth  over  its  Spacious  bosom,  and  was  pre- 
sently obeyed.  The  firmament,  "  the  roof  of  nations/' 
He  next  ^^  hove  up  from  the  earth  by  His  own  word.'' 

Then  came  o'er  earth,  swift  journeying. 
The  third  great  mom. 

Here,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  break,  after  which  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  woman  is  given^  that  of  man 
being  apparently  lost. 

Adam  was  fast  at  rest  and  softly  sleptb 

He  knew  not  pain  and  had  no  sufferings 

Nor  from  his  wounds  flowed  any  blood. 

But  from  his  side  the  Lord  of  angols 

Drew  forth  a  jointed  boue :  he,  yet,  unwounded; 

And  of  it  formed  a  goodly  woman. 

Paradise,  the  home  of  the  new  pair,  is  thus  described :— • 

It  stood  good  and  spiritual,  filled  with  gifts. 

Fair  washed  the  general  land  both  running  water 

And  welling  brooks.    No  cloudn,  an  yet, 

O^er  the  ample  ground  bore  rams. 

Lowering  with  winds. 

Tafe  with  all  fruits  earth  stood  adorned. 
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The  poet  now  retarcs  to  the  rebellion  of  Satan,  and 
passes  on  to  his  plot  against  man.  Glorious  as  '^  the  light 
of  stars/'  "  he  rebelled — sought  speech  of  hate  and  wordii 
4f  pride,  nor  would  serve  God/'  Summoning  his  hosts. 
He  thus  addressed  them  :•*— 

•'  Wherefore  shall  I  toilP 
No  need  have  I  of  master.    I  can  work 
With  my  own  hands  great  marvels,  and  have  power 
To  build  a  throne  more  worthy  of  a  god. 
Higher  in  heaven.    Why  shall  1,  for  His  smQe^ 
Serve  Him  and  bow  me  thas  in  vassalage  P 
I  may  be  God  as  He. 

Stand  by  me,  strong  supporters,  firm  in  strifa 
Hard-mooded  heroes,  famous  warriors. 
Have  chosen  me  for  Chief:  one  may  take  thought 
With  such,  for  counsel,  and,  with  such,  secure 
Large  following.    My  friends  in  earnest  they, 
Faithful  in  all  the  shaping  of  their  minds ; 
I  am  their  master,  and  may  rule  this  realm. 

Then  comes  the  fall  from  heaven. 

The  fiend,  with  all  his  host,  fell,  then. 

Long  as  three  days  and  nights,  from  heaven  to  helL 

There  each  o^  all  the  fiends,  each  night — 
A  night  immeasurably  long — have  a  renewal 
Of  their  fierce  penal  fires :  then,  before  dawn. 
The  Eastern  wind  brings  frost,  and  bitter  cold. 

With  a  striking  similarity  of  treatment  to  that  of 
Hilton,  a  thousand  years  later,  Satan  is  now  introducedj 
•ddroBsing  his  followers  in  hell. 

Then  spake  the  haughty  king,  of  angels 
Erst  the  brightest.    He  had  shone  white  in  heaven 
Till  his  soul  urged,  and,  most  of  all,  his  pride. 
That  to  the  word  of  God,  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
He  should  not  bend.    About  his  heart,  his  soul 
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Tamaltnonsly  heaved,  hot  pains  of  wxaUi 

Flamed  round  him. 

Then  spake  he :  **  This  narrow  place  is  most  nnliki 

That  other  we  onoe  knew,  high  in  the  heavens, 

Which  my  Lord  gave  me,  though,  therein  ao  mora 

For  the  Almighty  we  hold  royalties. 

Yet  right  He  hath  not  done  in  striking  im 

Down  to  the  fiery  bottom  of  hot  hell— 

And  having  stripped  us  of  heaven's  kingdom* 

To  decree  that  He  will  set  in  it  the  race  of  man* 

Worst  of  my  sorrows  this,  that  earth-bom  Adam 

My  strong  seat  shall  possess,  and  reign  in  joy* 

While  we  endure  this  torment. 

Oh  1  had  I  bat  the  freedom  of  my  hands 

Or  oould  I  be  without  for  but  one  season-— 

One  winter's  space— with  this  host,  I 

But  iron  binds  me  round :  this  coil  of  chains 
Lies  heavy  on  me.    I,  now,  rule  no  more- 
Close  bonds  of  hell  hold  me  their  prisoner. 


God  hath  now  devised  a  world  and  has  made  man 

In  His  own  likeness,  that  by  him 

He  may  repeople  heaven  with  holy  spirits. 

To  take  our  place. 

Therefore  we  must  strive  zealously 

That  we  on  Adam,  if  we  ever  may. 

And  on  his  offspring,  all  our  wrongs  repair. 

If  we  can  but  corrupt  them,  God  will  cast  them  down 

To  hell,  and  they  will  be  our  vassals  here. 

Think,  all  of  you,  how  best  you  may  deceive  them. 

He  who  shall  that  effect,  for  him 

Shall  recompense  eternal  be  the  meed, 

80  fiu*  as  in  this  fire,  henceforth. 

Advantages  may  rise. 

will  I  let  sit  by  myseU. 


He  wHo  is  known  to  us  as  Satan  f orthwiih  volanteenf 
and  is  girt  in  full  panoply  for  the  mission^  by  the  great 
chief  himself. 


m  « 
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"Wheeling  up  ftom  thenoe* 
He  parted  throagh  the  doom  of  hell 
Lion-like  in  air, — ^in  hostile  mood 
Dashing  the  fire  aside  with  a  fiend's  power. 

Beaching  Eden,  ''he  many  speeohes  knew  of  gratefal 
words.''  Making  for  the  two  trees  of  life  and  death— -the 
former  fair  and  beantiful;  the  latter  "utterly  black, 
dim,  and  dark/'  he  **  cast  him  into  a  worm's  body,  and 
twining  about  the  tree  of  death,  took  of  its  fruits/^ 
Bearing  these,  he  forthwith  went  in  search  of  Eve, 
«nd  addressed  her  as  a  special  messenger  from  God. 

^  Tell  Adam,**  said  he,  **  Qod  has  sent  me  as  His  yaddalt 

To  tell  him  he  shoald  eat  this  fruit, 

To  increase  his  understanding,  power,  and  strengta ; 

To  make  his  body  shine  like  that  of  angels,  and 

His  form  more  beauteous.    He  will  need  no  treaaare  else 

In  the  whole  world." 

Adam,  however,  repels  the  temptation.  God  has 
Himself  spoken.  He  does  not  know  this  being.  He 
is  not  like  an  angel,  and  has  given  no  proof  that  God 
has  really  sent  him.  For  himself,  he  trusts  in  God, 
who  needs  to  send  no  vassal.  Disappointed  in  Adam, 
the  emissary  turns  again  to  Eve,  and  warns  her  that 
God  will  resent  this  refusal  to  obey  His  order,  but  if 
she  eat,  she  will  grow  wise,  and  learn  how  to  meet  the 
emergency  and  ward  oflf  the  punishment.  Her  eyes  will 
be  made  so  clear  that  they  will  see  even  to  the  Throne 
of  God,  and  she  will  be  able  to  win  over  Adam  from 
bis  fatal  disobedience  to  the  Divine  message,  especially 
if  both  she  and  he — the  Tempter — press  him.  If  she 
do  this,  he  will  hide  from  God  the  slanders  Adam  has 
spoken  of  Him — that ''  he  was  not  God's  angel,'^  that 
he  was  '^  untruthful,"  and  the  like. 

At  lust^  *^  her  weaker  mind  began  to  yield,"  in  spite 
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of  the  words  of  God^  and  she  takes  the  irDit  from  the 
Tempter,  who  now  sends  her  to  Adam.  If  she  get  him 
to  eat  it,  she  will  save  him  from  the  punishment  of  his 
having  refused  to  listen  to  God^s  messenger.  She  tastes 
some  before  her  husband ;  tells  him  how  sweet  it  is — 
how  mild — and  how  her  eyes  are  opened  so  strangely 
that  she  sees  '^from  hence  to  where  God  sits,  with  bliss 
encircled/* 

**  I  see  His  angels  compass  Him  with  feathery  wings, 
And  hear  the  gladness  of  the  firmament." 

All  day  she  nrges  Adam,  Satan  following  to  excite  and 
urge  him,  till  at  last  ''  even  in  the  man  the  mind  be- 
gan to  turn.''  Beguiled  by  so  much  temptation,  he 
comes  to  think  the  messenger  may  be  really  sent  of  God, 
and  00 

He  from  his  wife  took  hell  and  death.-^ 
Then  laughed  the  bitter-pnrposed  messeDger. 
He  had  won  honoor  in  hell :  God's  goodness  connter-worked : 
Filled  hell  with  slaves. 

And  now  "he  turns  him  downwards''  to  the  broad 
flames — the  roofs  of  hell — where  lay  his  master,  bound 
in  fetters. 

The  light  that  had  charmed  Eve  fades  away  as  the 
Tempter  leaves.  Both  she  and  Adam  feel  that  they  have 
sinned.  She,  peniteat*minded,  '^wept,"  and  ''some- 
times to  prayer  they  fell  together." 

In  hell  there  is  great  rejoicing.  Satan  need  no  longer 
bear  sorrow  in  his  breast,  though  he  lies  bound.  The 
children  of  men  must  needs  lose  heaven,  and  must  revert 
to  him,  here,  in  the  flames,  and  not  to  God.  ''  All  our 
evils  are  avenged." 

Meanwhile,  Adam  and  Eve  ''spake  many  words  of 
care  together/'     "Eve  had  brought  about  their    rain* 
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Did  she  not  hear  the  swart  liell  raging.  The  realm  of 
hearen  was  most  anlike  that  flame.  Well  may  they 
sorrow  for  his  journey.'* 

**  Hunger  and  thirst  now  tear  me — heat  and  cold. 
How  shall  I  bear  them  P    8ee»  I  stand  here,  barep 
With  garment  nnprotected." 

It  almost  ''  rues  him  *'  that  God  had  created  Bye.  Her 
answer  is  meekness  itself. 

"  Thou  majest  reproach  me  with  thy  words, 
Adam,  mj  loved  one.  bat  thou  canst  not  me 
Worse  in  thy  mind  than  I  do  in  my  heart." 

Adam's  one  thought  is  now  to  know  the  will  of  the  All- 
Powerful  One^  and  what  penalty  would  be  imposed. 
Were  he  told  to  wade  in  the  sea^  he  would  do  it. 

"  It  were  not  so  fearfully  deep,  nor  yet 

Its  stream  so  fearf ally  great,  but  I  would  go 

To  the  abyss,  God's  will  to  execute." 

He  was  wiUing  to  undergo  any  atonement,  now  he 
had  forfeited  the  favour  of  his  Lord.  ''  But  we,  thus 
bare,  mast  now  not  be  together.^'  They  both  depart, 
•nd  '^  Borrowing  went,  into  the  gi-eenwpod,''  sitting 
apart,  to  await  the  mandates  of  heaven's  £ing.  Then 
their  bodies  they  bedecked  with  leaves,  and  now  join  in 
prayer.  '^ Every  morn''  they  besought  the  Lord,  not 
to  forget  them,  and  that  He  would  show  them  how  they 
ihonld  henceforth  live. 

Then  oame,  walking,  the  Lord  Almighty, 
After  midday,  in  Paradise. 

Adam  and  Eve,  ''sad-minded,"  under  the  tree-shade, 
''of  happiness  bereft,"  retire,  and  hide  themselves  in  a 
cavern,  but  the  voice  of  Grod  calls  them.  Adam  owns 
his  guilt.     A  criminal,  his  sin  is  painful  to  him,  and  he 
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dare  not  come  before  the  Lord—''  he  is  all  naked/^  The 
words  of  Scriptare  are  then  paraphrased,  and  in  the  end 
Adam  is  told, 

"Thou  shalfe another  ooantry  seek — ^s  dwelling  plaoe 

Less  joyous  &r — naked  and  poor— of  Edeu's  bliss  bereik 

To  thee  a  parting  is  decreed  of  body  and  sooL 

Then  shalt  bear  a  sweaty  oonntenanoe 

While  here  thon  liTOst,  till,  at  last. 

With  thee,  at  heart,  shall  grapple  fell  disease.* 

Bat  while  they  were  driven  from  Paradise 

Yet  continued  still  the  roof  of  holy  stars, 
And  all  earth's  riches  God  them  amply  gave. 

This  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  first  section  of  a  poem 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  force  of  invention^  bat  aa 
among  the  earliest  creations  of  English  poetry. 

Many  poets^  besides,  have  in  different  ages,  made  ojar 
First  Parents  their  theme,  bat  there  are  few  passages 
in  any  which  eqaal  in  beauty  of  expression  or  of  fancy 
that  in  which  James  Montgomery,  in  his  **  World  Before 
the  Flood/'  imagines  their  last  moments. 

The  Babbis  have  given  Adam  a  place  in  heaven,  at  its 
gate,  among  the  penitent,  bat  it  was  left  to  a  Christian 
poet  to  throw  over  his  memory  the  soft  charm  of  sach 
an  incident  as  is  sketched  in  the  lines  that  follow.  The 
night  is  so  wild  and  stormy  that  to  Enoch,  who  speaks, 
it  seemed  as  if  '^  the  world  itself  woald  perish  with  onr 
Sire/'  The  Patriarch  tells  how,  in  his  last  momentSp 
Adam 

Glosed  his  eyelids  with  a  tranquil  smile^ 
And  seemed  to  rest  in  silent  prayer  awhile : 
Aronnd  his  couch  with  filial  awe  we  kneeled^ 
When  suddenly  a  light  from  heaven  revealed 
A  Spibh,  that  stood  within  the  unopened  door;-* 
The  sword  of  Ghxi  in  His  right  hand  He  bore; 


Sfl  conntenaiice  was  lightning,  rttid  His  vert 
Like  snow  at  sQarise  on  tha  moantain's  orestt 
Tet  HO  benignlj  be«atifal  Hie  form, 
Hia  presence  etilled  tUe  fary  of  Lhe  atorm) 
At  onoe  tha  winds  relire,  tbs  waters  oeaaei 
Bia  look  was  love.  His  salalation,  Feaoe  I 

Our  Uother  first  beheld  Him,  aore  amaied. 

Bat  terror  grew  to  traasport  as  she  gazed  t 

— ^"Tia  He,  the  Prince  of  Seraphim,  who  drovs 

Onr  baniabed  feel  from  Eden'a  bappj  grove; 

"Adftm.my  life, mjrspoDsa,  awake!"  she  cried, 

"Betnm  to  Paradise,  behold  thjr  Oaide, — 

Ob,  let  me  follow  in  this  dear  embrace  1  "— 

She  sank,  and  on  his  bosom  hid  her  faoe, 

Adam  looked  np  :  his  Tieage  changed  its  hu^ 

Transformad  into  an  angel's  at  the  view  ; 

**  I  oome,"  he  cried,  "  with  faith's  fall  triamph  fired," 

And  in  a  sigh  of  ecstasy  expired.* 

To  make  tbe  oonoeptioa  perfect  it  needed  only  the 
additional  touch,  which  is  added,  that  Eve  dies  on  her 
husband's  breast,  and  ihe  two  thus  eater  tbe  heavenly 
Paiadiae  together. 

*  James  Uoatgomerj's  World  Before  the  Flood,  Oant.  4. 


CHAPTER  VHL 

THB  BTOBT  Off  EDEN. 

NO  BDbJQct  lias  been  more  earnestly  op  more  largely 
discussed  than  tlie  locality  intended  by  Moses  in 
his  accoant  of  the  residence  of  our  first  parents.  Eden— 
"the  delightBome  place" — has  been  sought  not  only  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  but  even  outside  it,  for  from  the 
second  to  the  tenth  century,  not  a  few  of  the  Fathers, 
and  after  them  others,  held  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
Paradise  of  which  the  New  Testament  speaks,  and  lay  in 
secret  remoteness,  half  on  the  earth  and  half  in  heaven. 

These  fond  dreamers  coold  not  think  of  any  spot  of  the 
known  earth,  now  so  cormpt,  as  fit  for  the  abode  of  primal 
innocence,  and  being  fettered  by  no  geographical  diffi- 
culties, songht  it  in  the  mysterious  epaces  of  the  great 
Western  Ocean.  Far  in  the  depths  of  that  vast  unknown 
sea,  it  was  fancied,  lay  a  country  in  which  man  had  dwelt 
at  first,  but  which  be  had  lefl,  for  the  lands  on  this  sideof 
the  great  waters,  after  the  Flood,  In  that  happy  region 
rose  a  monntain,  in  three  giant  steps,  high  into  the  hea- 
vens ;  so  high,  indeed,  that  the  waters  of  the  Flood,  at  their 
full,  washed  only  its  base,  when  all  other  moantains  were 
sunk  beneath  them.  All  kinds  of  wondrous  plants,  metals, 
and  precious  stones  combined  to  enrich  it,  but  its  greatest 
glory  was  in  its  river,  the  waters  of  which  lost  their 
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beavenly  tadte  only  when  they  had  reached  the  surface  of 
oar  earth.  A  single' stream  flowed  from  under  the  throne 
of  God  into  its  gardens^ — the  choicest  of  which  lay  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  mountain^  towards  the  east^-*and  there 
divided  itself  into  four,  which,  after  wal;ering  the  wliole 
mountain,  disappeared  into  the  g^oand  and  flowed  beneath 
hell,  the  ocean,  and  the  earth,  to  reappear  as  the  Euphmtes 
and  Tigris  in  Armenia,  and  as  the  Nile  in  Ethiopia. 
Ofch^rs  fancied  that  the  three  great  rirers  thus  welling 
up  from  the  subterranean  waters  of  Paradise  were  the 
Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  European  Danube.  The 
Indus,  however,  was  believed  to  be  only  the  Nile,  for  it 
was  supposed  that  it  flowed  round  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
northwards  through  Ethiopia  as  the  great  Egyptian  river.  ^ 
Some,  for  the  Danube  substituted  the  Ganges,  and  others, 
m  the  end,  came  to  think  that,  after  all,  Eden  must  be  in 
Uie  East,  but  that  it  lay  there  shut  in  behind  terrible 
mountains  which  no  mortal  foot  had  ever  crossed. 

In  the  later  Jewish  times  and  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
»  similarly  unrestricted  play  had  been  left  to  invention. 
It  was  only  needed  to  put  Eden  in  the  farthest  north  or 
east,  and  no  one  could  disprove  it.  The  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch^  relates  how  ''  as  he  looked  towards  the 
north,  over  the  mountains,  he  saw  seven  mountains  full 
of  precious  balsam  and  odorous  trees,  and  cinnamon  and 
pepper.  From  thence  I  went  over,  the  snmmits  of  these 
mountains  far  towards  the  east,  and  passed  on  still  farther 
over  the  sea,  and  came  far  beyond  it.  And  I  came  into 
the  garden  of  righteousness,  and  saw  a  many  coloured 
crowd  of  trees  of  every  kind,  for  many  and  great  trees 
flourish  there,  very  noble  and  lovely,  and  the  tree  of 
irisdom,  which  gives  wisdom  to  any  one  who  eats  of  it. 
It  Is  like  the  Johauuis  bread  tree;  its  fruit  is  like  a  clusier 
'  Calvin,  On  Gfenem.  >  Kap.  32. 
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of  grapes^  very  good ;  and  the  fragrance  of  the  tree  Bpreada 
far  around.  And  I  said^  '  Fair  is  this  fcree>  and  how  beanti* 
fdl  and  ravishing  its  look  I  ^  And  the  holy  angel  Raphael, 
who  was  with  me^  answered  and  said  to  me^  'This  is 
the  tree  of  wisdom  of  which  thy  forefathers,  thy  hoary 
first  parent,  and  thy  aged  first  mother  ate,  and  fonnd  the 
knowledge  of  wisdom,  -and  their  eyes  were  opened,  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  naked,  and  were  driven  out 
of  the  garden/'^  Josephns  is  less  extravagant  in  hia 
locality,  bat  equally  singtilar  in  his  geography.  "  The 
garden/'  says  he,*  "  was  watered  by  one  river  which  ran 
round  about  the  whole  earth,  and  was  divided  into  four 
streams.  And  Pison  (the  first  stream),  which  means  'a 
multitude,'  running  into  India,  falls  into  the  sea,  and  ia 
called  Gknges  by  the  Greeks.  The  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris*  run  into  the  Erythra3an  Sea,  and  Gihon  runs 
through  Egypt,  and  means  '  what  rises  in  the  east/  which 
the  Greeks  call  the  Nile.''  Fancies  as  vague  prevailed 
till  comparatively  modem  times,  but  they  Dccessarily  fell 
into  disrepute  as  intelligence  awoke  and  knowledge  in- 
creased. Luther  believed  it  impossible  ever  to  discover 
the  true  locality.  "  Paradise^  shut  at  first  by  the  sin  of 
man,  has  since  been  so  utterly  wasted  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  flood  that  no  trace  of  it  remains."  Calvin,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  on  no  account  grant  this,  and  main* 
tained  that  the  world  was  the  same  as  was  created  at 
first :  adding  that  ''Moses,  indeed,  in  his  opinion,  accommo« 
dated  his  topography  to  the  comprehension  of  his  age.'' 

'  Antiq.,  i.  1,  8. 

*  There  has  never  been  any  dispute  as  to  tbese  two  rivers  being 
meant.  FSrath  (the  sweet  waters)  is  simply  the  old  Assyrian 
name  Purat.  In  old  Persian  it  is  Ufratu,  "the  fair  flowing  river.'* 
Hiddekel  is  the  same  word  as  Hidiglat,  a  name  for  the  Tigrii^ 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.    It  means  **  the  arrow-swift." 
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Paradise^  tlie  Beformer  fancied^mnst  have  been  between  the 
east  and  Judasa^  and  indeed  in  Southern  Mesopotamia, 
where  ho  fixed  it,  in  a  map  prefixed  to  his  Commentary. 

Lather's  opinion,  however,  became  the  more  popular; 
for  though  it  was  hard  to  give  up  attempts  to  decide  the 
locality  of  Eden,  his  idea  of  changes  since  brought  about 
on  the  earth's  surface  ofiered  a  ready  escape  from  any 
difficulties*  It  was  hard,  indeed,  to  believe  that  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  Indus  and.  the  Ganges,  or  the 
Indus  and  the  Qrus,  or  the  Gauges  and  the  Nile,  had 
ever  sprang  from  one  parent  stream,  but  attempts  were 
made  to  explain  the  Gihon  and  the  Pison  so  as  to  bring 
them  closer  together.  They  were  identified  by  Belaud  ^ 
as  the  Araxes,  which  falls  into  the  Caspian,  and  the  Phasis, 
which  flows  into  the  Black  Sea ;  but  as  this  placed  Eden 
on  the  barren  mountains  of  Armenia,  various  modifica- 
tions of  his  views  have  since  been  made.  They  still,  how- 
ever, infiuence  the  investigations  of  not  a  few. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  quote  at  length  the  widely 
contrasted  opinions  which  offer  themselves  in  the  long 
list  of  writings  more  or  less  fully  devoted  to  this  subject, 
for  it  embraces  not  fewer  than  eighty  treatises.  Palestine, 
Syria,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus,  Cashmere,  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  Canary 
Islands,  St.  Gothard  in  the  Alps,  and  even  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  have  been  zealously  advocated  as  the  seat  of 
Paradise. 

The  most  recent  discussions  are  as  widely  opposed  as 
those  of  former  times.  Dillmann,'  an  eminent  critic,  for 
example,  after  defining  the  meaning  of  the  names  Pison 
ind  Gihon  as  "  the  broad- flowing,*'  and  the  "  breaker- 
fbrth,'*  thinks  that  even  names  so  little  distinguishing, 

'  A  great  Dutch  theologian,  bom  1676,  died  1718. 
'  Art.  Eden*  Schenkers  Bib,  Loxicon^  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 
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leare  .ess  difficulty  than  miglit  be  expected  in  nnderstaad* 
ing  to  what  they  refer.  Knsch^  he  goes  on  to  say^  ia 
always^  in  the  Old  Tesbameuty  the  name  for  the  most 
southern  lands  and  races  of  the  then  known  earthy  whether 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  African  Ethiopia,  or  as  inclad- 
ing  the  part  of  Asia  to  which  also  that  name  was  given. 
Hayilah  is  mentioned  as  a  Knshite  tribe  on  the  sonthem 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  also  as  a  tribe  sprung  from 
Joktan,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  occurs  along  with  Saba 
and  Ophir.  Even  Jndea  may  be  supposed  to  be  meant 
from  the  products  mentioned.^  Pison  and  Gihon  can 
hardly  be  any  other  than  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus. 
The  seat  of  Eden  must  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  be  re- 
presented as  at  the  Himalaya  Mountains  in  Northern 
India,  though  the  vast  distance  between  the  Mesopota- 
mian  rivers  and  those  of  Hindostan  make  it  hard  to  think 
how  the  four  could  have  been  fancied  as  springing  from 
one  head.  Professors  Maspero*  and  Benan*  tell  us  very 
positively  that  the  moderns  have  suceeded  in  determining 
the  site  more  exactly  than  the  ancients.  They  have 
placed  it  in  the  mountains  of  Bolor  (Belourtagh),  not  far 
from  the  point  where  that  chain  joins  the  Himalaya,  on 
the  plateau  of  Pamir.  This  would  place  Eden  on  the 
other — northern — side  of  the  stupendous  range  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  mountains,  straight  north  from  Peshawur, 
and  east  of  Bokhara,  on  a  platean  known  as  the  Roof  of 
the  World,  from  its  great  elevation. 

*  The  bdellium  of  Havilah  is  supposed  by  RoBftnmuller  (Rand* 
hueh  Bib.  Alt.)  to  mean  pearlB.  Miihlaa  and  Yolck,  nod  Fiir^t,  sup- 
pose ic  to  have  been  an  odorous  rfisin  or  gum  of  a  tree  growing 
in  Arabia,  Media,  and  India.  On  the  other  hand,  Lefmasn  {OesclK 
de9  Alien  Indi&ns,  p.l)  compares  the  Hebrew  word  Bedolah,  speli 
by  him  Bedora,  with  the  Sansc.  Vadara—the  cotton  plant. 

«  Histoire  Ancienne  (1876),  p.  133. 

*  HiHoire  Generale  daa  Itonguei  8einitiqtM$  (Srd  ed.),  pp.  476-4^ 
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Eben^i  anoiher  disfcingiiished  critic^  finds  the  Oibon  in 
die  Nile,  which,  he  tells  us,  is  still  called  Ke5n  by  the 
Copts,  and  GKhon  by  the  Abyssinians.  But  he  adds  that 
Ae  name  was  given  to  many  rivers  by  the  dwellers  on 
their  banks^  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
they  lived  in  the  seat  of  Paradise.  Gihon,  he  thinks^ 
was^  also,  the  Ganges,  wliich  was  still  supposed  to  be  one 
with  the  Nile,  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Oreat.'  In 
the  samo  way  the  Euphrates  was  imagined  by  many  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ  to  join  the  Nile,'  and, 
even  in  the  sixth  centary,  the  monk  Gosmas,^  the  great 
geographical  authority  of  the  Middle  Ages,  makes  the 
Ganges  and  the  Nile  one  stream.*  The  difficulties  thup 
raised  are  to  Ebers  so  great  that  he  ends  by  saying, 
"  We  entirely  agree  with  Dclitzsch,  that '  Paradise  is  lost,' 
and  the  four  streams  are  on  this  account  a  riddle  which 
cries,  '  Whem  was  Paradise  f  *  the  question  remaining 
without  an  answer .'' 

*  JBffypi&»  und  die  Biieher  Mose'B,  pp.  29  ff. ;  Gcs.  The$,,  p.  282. 

*  JtrioiH  vL  L  "  Alexander,  seeing  crocodiles  on  the  Indus, 
tihonght  he  had  found  the  source  of  the  N;]^  fancying  that  it  rose 
m  India,  and  lost  the  name  of  Indus  from  flowing  through  the 
der^ert."  •  Pausanias,  ii.  v.  2. 

*  An  Alexandrian  monk  of  the  6th  century.  He  viHitod  many 
oonntries  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  science  of  his  day  may  be 
jadged  from  his  maintaining  that  the  earth  was  of  a  long  narrow 
rectatigular  shape,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  that  towards 
the  North  Pole  were  high  mountains,  round  which  the  snoi 
planets,  and  stars  revolved.  If  this  wan  the  knowledge  of  the 
iniverse  in  his  time,  what  mQ5(t  it  have  been  2,000  jearn  before. 

*  Homer^B  idea  of  the  world  is  seen  in  the  lines^  Ili<id,  xxi 

l&Mi)7. 

The  ocean, 

From  which  all  the  rivers,  and  all  the  seas. 

And  all  the  streams  and  springing  brooks  flow  forth* 

Ihe  ocean  was,  in  fact,  supposed  to  flow  ronnd  the  earth. 
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Undismayed  by  so  xaxaj  fulores  and  by  so  many 
different  theories,  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  lias  witbin  a  few 
years  baok  advanced  a  new  view,  witb  great  confidence 
in  its  correctness.  He  tells  ns  that  tbe  "  Gan  Bden,"  in 
which  the  Hebrews  place, "  the  Garden  of  Eden,"  was  in 
reality  the  national  name  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  and 
that  the  four  rivers  watering  it  are  two  branches  of  the 
Tigris  and  of  the  Enphrates,  which  ure  often  osed  in  the 


S.  TheBedSak. 


wbale  autta.  f.  The  Partlui  Onlf,  with  the  liTon 
1.  na  Oupiw  Bg*.  Tlgrii,  Xnphntsi,  utd  pw«  or  Uu 

S,  Ths  liTBT  PlioiL  iItct  GUum. 

^nxtinirKnMwIndb  a  Tha  Tivsr  Qihon  (JoUisd  le  the  HUa). 

I.  Th* UadltnmiMib  I  ThmnnrnMnfihnrlTnriinitnnMn 

iDscriptiosa,  to  describe  the  region,  when  its  streams  are 
to  be  mentioned.'  Preaael,  also,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
has  ktely  advanced  once  more,  with  great  confidence,  in 
a  long  moDOgi'am,'  the  view  of  Calvin,  which  has  had 
many  other  supporters  since,  that  Eden  lay  in  the  distriet 

■  Jowmtd  of  Atiatie  8oe.  (Attntud  Bepori,  186S},  pp.  xxiii.  xdr, 
'  Faradiea,    Herzog,  voL  v.  ex.  pp.  £ 
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n  ibe  Persian  Ghlf,  wliere  the  Enplirates  and  Tigris 
onite  to  form  the  stream  knona  as  the  Schatt  el  Anib. 
Calrin  fancied  the  Pison  and  Gihon  to  have  been  the  two 
months  of  this  rirer;  bat  it  i<i  a  qaestion  whether  they 
ue  both  of  ancient  date.  Pressel  adopts  a  modification 
of  thia  theory,'  which  he  urges  with  remarkable  acate- 
neea.  The  Fison  and  Gihon,  in  his  opinion,  are  the  two 
esstem  tribntaries  of  the  Schatt  el  Arab,  the  Eamn  and 
tti«  Eertfaa.     To  get  the  "fonr  heads,"  he  supposes  the 


D  Kina  or  Coiiu. 


10.  ThB  Creator  nirr«;lBg  Ell  worln. 
U.  Ttaa  flmuDuaC,  dlrldlns  m&d  np- 

porting  tbe  nppar  wkwra. 
It,  The  bHven*  U  ttdtt  lids  tf  tiM 


desoriber  as  ascending  the  Eaphrates,  and  thus  meeting, 
first,  these  two  waters  entering  it,  and  then  the  cen- 
tral channel  dividing  into  the  Tigris  and  Euplirntes. 
Bettlera  always  ascend  rivers  from  the  sea,  he  tells  ns^ 

t  It  was  first  advaooed  hy  Bask,  in  Illgea's  Z»it»eMflfir  <K( 
iitUrritehe  Thaoloyie,  toL  tL  pp.  M  tt. 
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and  those  from  whom,  first  Abraham  and  then  Moses 
derived  the  tradition^  mast  have  done  so.  The  word 
Pison^  he  adds^  means  the  Leaper,^  and  this  exactly 
suits  the  Elarun,  which  rashes  step  by  step  from  four 
different  mountain  levels^  and  thus  may  well  be  called 
the  Cataract  Stream.  The  word  Gihon  he  agrees  with 
Dillmann  in  translating  the  Breaker-through^  and  finds 
it  precisely  indicating  the  characteristics  of  the  Kertha, 
which  '^breaks  through  the  mountains  and  descents 
of  Laristan  by  wild  clefts  and  cross  valleys  with  a 
thousand  windings/'  The  four  regions  named  in  the 
Mosaic  account^  Eden,  Havilah,  Ethiopia  or  Kusch,  and 
Assyria,  are  all  found  in  the  vicinity  of  this  district. 
Kusch  is  identified  with  the  present  Khuzistan,  which 
borders  the  Schatt  el  Arab,  and  is  watered  by  both  the 
Karun  and  the  Kertha.  He  says,  with  great  force,  that 
though  the  name  Cush  was  doubtless  applied  iu  after 
ages  to  the  regions  south  of  Egypt  and  to  Arabia,  the 
account  of  Eden  must  refer  to  its  first  application,  when 
the  progenitors  of  the  Cushites  still  lived  in  their 
original  homes.  Havilah,'  the  Sandland, — that  is  appar- 
ently the  Gold-sandland, — he  thinks  must  have  been  the 
district  afterwards  known  as  Elymais  or  Suaiana,  whioh 

>  Dillmann  translates  it  "  The  Broad-flowing." 

'  Gen.  X.  29  has  the  name  Havilah  as  the  district  of  an  Anb 
stock  sprang  from  Joktan.  In  Gen.  zxy.  18,  it  is  said  to  be 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Ishmaelites,  instead  of  whom  the 
Amalekites  are  named  in  1  Sam.  xv.  7.  The  Xavkoraioi  of  Strabo^ 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  have  been  thought  by  some  to  point  to  its 
locality.  Niebahr  found  a  name  very  like  it  in  th^e  parts. 
There  is  another  Havilah  mentioned  (Gen.  x.  7;  1  Chron.  i.  9) 
ftmong  the  sons  of  Ousht  which  points  to  South  Arabia  or  Ethi« 
opiaw  There  is  a  place  known  to  the  ancients  as  Avalitoa,  on  the 
Abyssinian  ooa'^t,  below  Bab  el  Mandeb.  The  bdellium  of  GenesiSf 
ieeuis  to  have  been  a  fragrant  gum,  but  9ee  note  p.  llOl 
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ii  dose  to  ihe  region  he  fayoars.  Eden,  as  tHe  name  of 
aoonntry,  he  supposes  to  have  been  Mesopotamia^  and 
from  all  this^  he  concludes^  that  the  now  swampy  lowlands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  united  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  were, 
oertainly,  the  site  of  Paradise.^  Unfortunately  for  thifl 
hypothesis.  Sir  Henry  Rawliuson  tells  us  ^  that  the  delta 
of  the  Schatt  el  Arab  advances  at  the  rate  of  an  English 
mile  in  sixty-six  years,  and  must  have  grown  in  early 
times  At  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  half  that  time,  which  would 
imply  the  addition  of  from  150  to  200  miles  of  land  to 
Oxe  locality  since  the  days  of  Adam. 

Traditions  of  a  primitive  state  of  innocence  reflect  in 
every  age  and  nation  the  truth  of  the  narrative  of  Genesis. 
They  date,  in  fact,  from  before  the  separation  of  mankind 
mto  different  races,  all  countries  evidently  drawing  them 
from  a  common  source.'  Coloured  by  local  surround- 
ings, national  history,  and  heathenism,  the  story  of  a 
happy  past,  when  ''men,  as  yet  without  any  evil  pas* 
sions,  passed  their  lives  without  reproach  and  crimes, 
and  therefore  without  punishments  and  restraints,^'  has 
everywhere  been  cherished  by  mankind.  ^  The  ancient 
Egyptians  looked  back  on  the  terrestrial  reign  of  the 
god  Ba,  as  a  time  of  such  purity  and  happiness,  that 
they  were  wont  to  speak  of  anything  especially  perfect, 
as  having  been  unequalled  since  the  days  of  that  god« 

*  Paradise  means  a  place  fenced  ronnd ;  and  hence,  a  park,  a 
garden  with  trees.  The  pleasure  gronuds  and  gardens  of  cha 
Persian  kings  were  called  *'  Paradises."  Xenophon  describes  one 
bekinging  lo  them  as  a  garden  very  large  and  beautiful,  having 
•U  thin|^8  which  the  seasons  produce.    ^na&.,  iv.  10. 

'  Jot/mcd  oftlte  GeographieaZ  Society ^  vol.  xzvii.  p.  186. 

*  EwaKKs  GennhiclUe,  voL  i  p.  342.  Lassen,  Indisehe  Alter' 
\knmit1cunde,  vol.  i  p.  528.  Benan,  HiHoire  de§  Languee  SSmi' 
Uqufft.  p.  457. 

*  'J'uc  Atin,.  iii  2fl. 
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Before  the  separation  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races^ 
the  belief  was  common  to  both  that  the  first  age  of 
hamanitj  was  one  of  innocence  and  bliss.  The  Aryans^ 
indeed,  developed  this  belief,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  them, 
into  a  tradition  of  successive  ages  of  decreasing  purity 
and  happiness.  Thus,  in  India^  they  held  that  the  course 
of  the  world,  which  wa^s  to  last  for  4,820,000  years, 
was  pre-ordained  to  exhibit — first,  the  age  of  perfection ; 
then,  that  of  threefold  sacrifice,  when  all  religious  duties 
were  faultlessly  performed;  next,  that  of  doubt  and 
religious  decline ;  and  lastly,  our  own,  that  of  perdition, 
with  which  the  earth  is  to  come  to  an  end.^  The  Greeks 
had  their  successive  ages  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  brass ; 
Lad  the  Persians,  also,  had  the  same  idea,  in  a  form  of 
their  own.  The  world,  with  them,  is  to  last  12,000 
years,  divided  into  fonr  periods  of  8,000  each.  Of  these, 
the  first  was  all  pure;  in  the  second,  evil  appears  and 
declares  war  against  good,  in  a  struggle  which  is  to  last 
till  the  whole  drama  closes.  But  in  all  these  conceptions^ 
there  is  a  marked  contrast  with  the  narrative  of  Scrij)tur6^ 
for  in  all,  alike,  corruption  grows  by  s  fell  necessity, 
through  mere  continuance.  Born  of  the  light,  the  uni- 
verse grows  darker  the  farther  it  recedes  from  it.  Evil 
is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  a  decree  of  fate.  How 
inferior  this  to  the  Scripture  teaching  ! 

The  trees  of  life,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  have  been  no  less  widely  remembered.  The  Indian 
tradition  speaks  of  the  tree  Salpanksham,  whose  fruit 
gave  immortality ;  among  the  Persians  a  similar  tree  was 
called  Hom;  among  the  Arabs,  the  Tuba;  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Lotus.  On  the  Assyrian  sculptures  the  tree 
of  life  is  constantly  seen,  and  its  high  importance  cannot 
be  doubted.    It  sometimes  appears  alone,  sometimes  wor* 

^  Laws  of  MeriM,  vol.  i.  i)p.  68-86. 
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shipped  by.  royal  figures,  at  others  guarded  by  winged 
fonns  iii  an  attitude  of  adoration ;  but  it  is  always  in- 
controvertibly  one  of  tbe  loftiest  of  religious  emblems^ 
for  we  often  see  it  surmounted  by  the  winged  disk^  the 
Bymbolic  image  of  the  Supreme  God,  with  occasionally 
a  human  bust  above  all.  Alike  on  the  bas-reliefs  of 
Assyrian  palaces,  and  on  both  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
cylinders,  it  recars  with  striking  constancy. 

All  the  traditions  of  Paradise,  in  every  country,  intro- 
duce this  mysterious  appearance.  Those  of  India  speak 
of  four  such  trees  on  the  four  comers  of  Mount  Mem ; 
the  ancient  Persians  have  sometimes  a  single  tree  spring- 
ing from  the  midst  of  a  holy  spring  in  Paradise,  and 
sometimes  two,  corresponding  exactly  to  those  in  Eden. 
The  most  ancient  name  of  Babylon,  in  the  idiom  of  the 
first  dwellers  in  that  region,  was  "  The  place  of  the  tree 
of  life,'' ^  and  even  on  the  coffins  of  enamelled  clay,  of  a 
date  later  than  Alexander  the  Great,  found  at  Warka, 
the  ancient  Erech,  this  tree  appears  as  the  emblem  of 
immortality.'  Strange  to  say,  one  picture  of  it  on  an 
ancient  Assyrian  relic^  has  been  found  drawn  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  enable  us  to  recognise  it  as  the  plant 
known  im3  the  Soma  tree  to  the  Aryans  of  India,  and  the 
Homa  of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  crushed  branches  of 
which  yielded  a  draught  offered  as  a  libation  to  the  gods, 
as  the  water  of  immortality. 

The  Fall  in  all  its   details   finds   an  echo  in  every 

'  Lenorman^  Gontemp.  Bev.  (Sept.  1879),  p.  155. 

•  BchrtAer,  Jahrbueherfw' Protest  r^eoL,vol.i.p.l24  Delitzsch 
Oialddische  GensHa,  p.  304  In  Egypt  the  tree  of  life  is  seldom 
seen  except  on  funeral  monuments,  and  it  is  always  planted  beside 
"the  water  of  life."  A  Divine  form,  in  the  midst  of  the  tree  is, 
also,  always  represented  as  pouring  forth  this  water  of  immor- 
tality to  souIh,  personified  by  birds  with  human  heads.  Vigavh 
vow,  voL  L  p.  196. 
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religion  of  tlie  world.  Yeina^  the  firsfc  mail  in  Aryan 
tradition^  passed  his  life  in  a  state  of  bliss^  till  be  com* 
mitted  the  sin  which  weighs  on  bis  descendants,  aod  fof 
this  he  was  driven  oat  of  Paradise  after  being  a  thousand 
years  in  it,  and  was  given  np  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Serpent,  who  finally  brought  about  his  death  by  horrible 
torments.^  In  one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  of  Zoroastrianism,  the  good  god,  Ahuramazda, 
speaks  of  his  having  created  man  perfect,  in  ''  the  best  of 
dweUing  places,''  and  of  the  evil  spirits  having  formed, 
out  of  the  river  and  winter,  the  murderous  serpent, 
man's  destroyer.*  A  later,  but  still  primitive,  variation 
of  this  tradition  discribes  man  as  created  holy,  and 
destined  to  immortal  happiness,  if  he  coutinued  pure  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  and  humble  in  heart.  At  first 
he  remained  true  to  Ood,  but,  later,  falsehood  ran 
through  his  thoughts;  for  the  evil  spirit,  the  serpent^ 
seduced  first  the  woman  and  then  the  man  to  believe  that 
they  were  indebted  for  all  their  blessings,  not  to  Qod  bnt 
to  him.  Having  thus  lead  them  astray,  the  deceiver,  who 
had  lied  them  to  their  ruin,  grew  more  bold,  and  pre- 
sented himself  a  second  time,  bringing  them  fruits^  which 
they  ate,  and  hy  eating  which  they  hat  all  the  hundred 
blessings  they  had  had,  save  one,  and  were  wicked  and 
unhappy.  And  now,  having  ere  long  discovered  fire,  by 
Divine  revelation,  they  offered  the  first  sacrifice  of  a  sheep, 
and  began  to  eat  flesh,  and  clothe  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  the  creatures  they  killed,  and  to  make  garments 
of  their  hair.*  The  Edda  of  Snorro  Sturleson  tells  how 
the  immortal  Idhanna  lived  with  Bragi,  the  first  of  the 

"  F,  Lenormaiib,  Contemp.  Bev,  (Sepfc.  1879),  p.  152. 

■  Vendidad,  vol.  i.  pp.  5-8. 

'  Zendaveata,  in  Bosenmuller'a  Bob  Alie  und  Neue  MorgenJan^ 
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Bkalda  or  minstrels^  in  Asgard^a  paradise  in  the  centre  of 
the  earthy  pare  and  innocent.  The  gods  had  entrusted 
him  with  the  guardianship  of  the  apples  of  immortality; 
bat  Loki^  the  deceiver^  the  author  of  all  evil^  seduced 
her  by  other  apples^  which  he  said  he  had  discovered  in 
Ih?  woods.  Idhunna  followed  him  to  gather  them^  but 
she  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  a  giant^  and  there  was 
no  more  joy  in  Asgard.  The  Tibetan  legend  is  no  less 
striking.  The  first  men  were,  it  tells  us^  perfect  like  the 
gods^  but  they  grew  corrapt  when  they  ate  of  the  white 
sugar-sweet  Schima  tree.  Hunger  came,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  their  faces  vanished.  They  had  had  wings  beforOy 
but  these  withered  away.  Men  were  henceforth  chained 
to  the  earthy  and  their  lives  were  shortened. 

Even  the  prediction  of  the  crushing  of  the  head  of  the 
serpent  has  perpetuated  itself  in  the  traditions  of  man- 
kind. Among  the  Egyptians  the  serpent  Assap  fights 
against  the  sun  and  moon,  bat  is  pierced  through  by 
Horas.  The  Chaldeo-Assyrians  had  a  great  serpent 
called  ^'  the  enemy  of  the  gods/'  Pherecides  of  Syros 
borrowed  from  the  Phenicians  an  account  of  a  great  man- 
serpent  hurled  into  Tartarus,  together  with  his  com- 
panions^ by  the  god  Kronos  (El),  who  triumphed  over 
him  at  the  beginning  of  things.  It  was  under  the  form 
of  a  great  serpent  that  the  evil  spirit,  in  the  ancient 
Persian  religion,  after  having  tried  to  corrupt  heaven, 
leaped  apon  the  earth,  where  Mithra,  god  of  the  pure 
sky,  fought  with  him  while  still  in  this  shape.  It  is 
under  this  form,  moreover,  that  he  is  finally  to  be  con- 
quered and  chained  for  3000  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
Avd  world  burned  up  with  molten  metals.^ 

Nor  cUd  such  traditions  confine  themselves  to  the  East. 

^  For  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians,  9^  Dr.  Justice  (?• 
kkiclUe  des  AUen  Per8ien%  pabsim* 
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We  find  tiHoes  of  tham  in  Bscient  Koinan  aculptares. 
One  famous  sarcophagus  in  the  museam  of  the  CHpitol 
■howB  a  man  and  woman,  naked]  standing  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  from  which  the  man  is  aboat  to  take  some  fruit, 
while  the  demon  who  has  tempted  him  is  standing  near. 
On  an  ancient  Boman  bas-reiief,  again,  a  hiigQ  serpent 
is  Been  coiled  roond  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  beneath  which  a 
man  and  woman,  in  primitive  nakedness,  are  standing. 
That  the  dim  perpetoation  of  the  old  Bible  story  was 
oommon  even  to  the  Canaanites  has,  moreover,"  lately 


Ai  lantux  Ooddui  rmoia*  >mb        Tn  Iniu  Oon  Kuodu  «wi» 
Bima^*  Bmui.  ura  tbb  SiirBira'a  Hiui. 

ViomirilUiinfciraLT.plMtlS.  Vmm  Oolenun'*    ImUm    l^Ok- 

•lon,p.S4. 

been  strikingly  shown  by  a  canons  painted  vase  of 
Phenician  mannfactnte  of  the  sixth  or  aerenth  centary 
B.C.,  discovered  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  sepulcfares  of 
Cyprus.'  It  exhibits  a  leafy  tree,  from  the  branches  of 
which  hang  two  large  clusters  of  fruit,  while  a  great 
serpent  is  advancing  with  an  undulating  motion  towards 
the  tree,  and  rearing  itself  to  seize  its  fruit.  In  a  Scan* 
>  Lenormant,  Contmnp.  Sm.  (Sept.  1879),  p-  l&S. 
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£t»nan  legend,  Thor,  the  firstborn  of  the  highest  God, 
K  mediator  between  Him  and  men,  fighta  with  death,  ktiiI 
in  the  struggle  is  thrown  on  his  knees ;  but  he  breaks  the 
bead  of  llie  ^reat  serpeat  with  his  club,  and  finally 
tramplea  it  under  foot  and  slays  it,  though  at  the  price  of 
his  dwn  life.^  So,  in  the  oldest  Hindoo  temples,  two 
fgnres  of  ErUfana  are  still  seen,  in  one  of  which  be  is 
trampling  on  the  orashed  head  of  the  serpent,  while  in 
the  other  the  serpent  cUngs  roand  him  and  bites  his 
heel.' 

Assyria,  also,  haa  yielded  its  tribute  to  these  primeral 
echoea   of  the    Fall.     Among  the   relica    brought   to 


I 


Vrga  an  aarl;  Bubylooiu  OjUutm. 

England  by  Layard  is  an  ancient  Babylonian  cylinder,  on 
which  is  a  design  representing,  in  the  centre,  a  tree  with 
honzontal  branches,  with  two  bunches  of  frnit  hanging 
down,  while  on  each  side,  respectively,  sit  a  man  and  a 
woman;  the  former  with  the  horns  of  an  ox}  the  latter 
with  simply  a  head-dress,  bnt  behind  her  ia  a  serpent^ 
erect.  It  is  impossible  in  looking  at  this  not  to  think  of 
the  Bible  stoiy  of  the  temptation  of  Adam  and  Ere,  Ol 

>  gdda,  E^b.  ii.  25,  37,  32. 

■  Hanrice's  BUtory  of  Hindotkat.  Tol,  ii.  p.  2Mli 
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to  doabt  that  thongbj  unfortunately,  the  Chaldean  narra- 
tive of  the  Fall  has  not  yet  been  recovered,  it  formed 
part  of  the  traditions  of  the  country,  or  that  the  serprcit 
was  recognised,  in  at  least  one  form  of  the  legend,  as 
the  agent  in  the  catastrophe.  The  dragon  Tihamat — ^the 
personification  of  the  Tehom  of  the  Hebrews — the  abyss 
of  chaos — ia,  however,  also  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
Beducer  of  mankind,  as  if  it  were  believed  in  Chaldea 
as  well  as  with  us,  that  the  serpent  was  simply  the 
instrument  of  the  great  spirit  of  evil. 

Oeorge  Smith  discovered,  among  the  ruins  of  Kouynn- 
djik,  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  offenders  after  their 
transgression.  His  translation  is  confessedly  uncertain ; 
but,  such  as  it  is,  the  following  is  the  principal  part 
of  it  2— 

The  Lord  of  the  earth  called  his  name ;  the  Father  Ha 

In  the  ranks  of  the  angels  pronoanoes  the  onrsOi 

The  god  Hea  heard,  and  his  liver  grew  angry, 

Because  the  man  had  corrupted  his  purity. 

Thns  (spake)  Hea :  **  How  can  I  punish — 

(How  can  I)  destroy  all  my  race  I  *' 

In  the  language  of  the  fifty  great  gods, 

By  their  fifty  names  he  calls  them,  and  he  turns  himself 

From  him  (man)  in  wrath. 

**  Let  him  be  overcome  and  destroyed  at  a  blow,"  (said  he). 

*'  Let  wisdom  and  science  be  against  him  and  hurt  him. 

Let  enmity  be  between  father  and  son.   Let  robbery  abound. 

Let  them  bend  their  ear  to  their  king,  their  chief,  their  ruler. 

Let  them  thus  anger  the  lord  of  the  gods,  Merodach. 

Let  the  earth  produce,  but  let  not  man  eat  of  its  bounty. 

Let  his  desires  be  frustrated ;  his  will  unaccomplished. 

Let  no  god  take  heed  when  he  opens  his  mouth. 

Let  his  back  be  hurt  and  not  cured. 

Lee  no  god  hear  the  piercing  cry  of  his  anguish. 

Let  his  heart  faint  and  his  soul  be  troubled."  ^ 


*  Ohcddean  Chneiie,  pp.  84,  85. 
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Thia  lengtbenod  malediotion  &lls  far  short  of  the 
dignity  of  the  curse  pronounced  in  Genesis,  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  refers  to  the  same  crisifi  in 
our  history  as  a  race. 

That  the  sacred  tree  of  Assyria  is  sometimes  guarded 
by  genii  is  an  additional  coincidence  with  the  Bible 
narrative,  which  tells  us  of  Ood's  placing  cherubim 
''  before "  Eden,  "  and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Tree  of  Life."  These 
mysterious  beings  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture* 
They  covered  the  mercy  seat  with  their  outspread  wings  ; 
they  were  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  they  appear  in  the 
vision  of  Eisekiel.  The  tradition  of  their  presence  in 
Eden  impressed  itself  deeply  on  the  popular  mind  in 
Assyria,  reappearing  age  affcer  age  in  such  forms  as  the 
winged  bulls  with  human  faces,  which  guarded  the  en- 
trances to  the  palace  of  Nineveh.  **  The  watchful  bull, 
which  protects  the  strength  of  my  kingdom  and  the 
glory  of  my  honour,"  says  Asarhaddon,  in  an  inscription 
which  refers  to  one  of  them.  Nor  is  it  less  striking  that 
ihey  bear  the  very  name  of  Cherubim,  or  Kerubi ;  even 
the  gates  which  they  watched  coming  in  the  end  to  be 
similarly  called.  That  they  were  regarded  as  at  least 
symbols  of  mysterious  higher  existences,  able  to  protect 
and  preserve  what  was  put  under  their  care,  is  evident 
from  their  place  being  sometimes  occupied  by  known 
divinities,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  bas-relief,  representing 
the  erection  of  one,  under  the  direction  of  King  Senna* 
cherib,  bears  on  it,  after  the  divine  symbol,  the  words, 
''the  bull," ''the  god."  1 

The  flaming  sword  of  which  Moses  speaks  as  in  the 

'  Iienormant's  Berow,  pp.  80, 135.    Lb9  OrigineM  d0  VHUtoim 
pp.  109-117. 
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handfi  of  tho  ehembim  has  often  exercised  the  ingennity 
of  scholars,  but  it  must,  we  fear,  remain  for  ever  a 
mystery.  Could  it  be  the  lightning  which  we  see  repre« 
sented  in  Assyrian  sculptures  as  held  by  the  god  Bin,  the 
deity  of  the  air,  in  the  form  of  a  flame  spoken  of  as  ''a 
Bword  of  fire ''  f  ^  An  old  Accadian  fragment,  translated 
by  Lenormant,  perhaps  assists  a  judgment — a  nameless 
god  boasting  in  it,  with  high  exultation,  of  possessing  a 
Bword  formed  of  seven  rays  of  fire,  shooting  out  into  a 
revolving  circle  of  fifty  tongues  of  flame.  A  translation 
of  this  curious  legend  has  been  published,  and  furnishes 
matter  so  interesting  that  a  short  extract  may  be  usefuL 

In  my  right  hand  I  hold  my  disk  of  fire, 

In  my  left  I  g^sp  my  disk  of  slaughter. 

The  snn  with  fifty  faces    •    .    a  sun  which  never  turns  back— 

The  mighty  weapon  which,  like  a  sword,  devours  in  a  ckde 

The  bodies  of  my  enemies, — 

The  weapon  that  breaks  the  mountains    .    • 

The  flaming  blade  of  battle,  which  wastes  the  rebellions  landf 

The  great  sword  which  overthrows  the  ranks  of  the  valiant.* 

Another  legend  has  been  discovered,  and  translated  by 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  which  no  less  strikingly  illustrates  the 
BWord  of  the  cherubim.  The  subject  is  the  "Fight 
between  Bel  and  the  Dragon.'^  The  god  appears  armed 
with  his  flaming  sword. 

He  raised  it  in  his  hand ; 
He  brandished  the  lightnings  before  himu 
A  carved  scimitar  he  carried  on  his  body. 
And  he  made  a  sword  to  destroy  the  dragon. 
Which  turned  four  waya    .    • 


I  lUwlinson's  Qreai  Monarchies,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
s  Lenormant  Le8  Premieres  CivilUaHone,  yoL  iL  p.  198.    £00 
Origines,  n.  p.  135. 
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To  the  south,  tbe  north,  the  east,  and  the  west 

He  made  a  whirling  thanderbolt-*with  doable  flames  * 

Impossible  to  eztingaish." 

In  ally  lie  took  with  him  seven  tlianderbolts  or  light* 
nings.' 

Snch  were  the  legends  of  Western  Asia^  bat  those  of 
the  east  and  of  the  central  plains  were  no  less  striking. 
Heavenly  beings,  armed  with  the  lightnings,  gaard  the 
Soma  tree  of  Indian  fable ;  and  on  the  steppes  of  Asia,  the 
Tartars,  in  kee;^''ng  with  their  pastoral  habits,  believe  that 
there  is,  somewhere,  a  grass  known  as  the  grass  of  life^ 
which  is  protected  by  a  snpernatnral  being  on  horseback.' 

Nor  are  snch  illastrations  of  the  external  facts  of  the 
Bible  narrative  the  only  echoes  of  Paradise  which  lingered 
among  mankind.  The  existence  and  origin  of  evil  were 
a  special  theme  of  ancient  poets  and  philosophers.  The 
Greeks  especially,  among  Western  nations,  delighted  to 
dwell  on  the  subject. 

Thus  Hesiodj  in  the  9th  or  8th  century  before  Christy 
teUs  as  that  men  at  first  lived  liappy,  free  from  toil  and 
sickness,  or  evils  of  any  kind* 

Lo,  at  first,  lived  the  race  of  earth-tilling  men 
Kept  far  from  suffering  or  from  weary  toil, 
And  from  sad  disease  which  brings  death  to  mankind. 
For  trouble  makes  mortals  grow  early  old.* 


'  Forked  lightning. — ^The  flaming  s^ord  of  the  Assyrian 
legends  is,  in  fact,  only  the  Tchakra  of  Indian  mythology — a 
cartmlar  weapon  edged  with  sharp  swords,  which  was  made  to 
whirl  rapidly,  and  thrown  oat  before  the  warrior  who  used  it,anj 
then  palled  b^ck  to  be  hurled  out  again.  Lenormant,  Lm 
Originesj  etc.,  p.  133. 

«  Bib.  Arch.,  vol.  v.  pp.  1-21. 

•  Weber's  Ind.  Stud,,  vol.  ii.  p.  813. 

*  Wark9  and  DcKft,  liuas  90-93L    The  other  quotations  are  lines 
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Plenty  and  oontentYnent  filled  tlieir  sonls,  amidst  tiieif 
easily  gained  though  simple  living. 

Easily,  thea,  would  they  do  in  one  day  the  wovk 
Whioh  now  needs  a  fall  year,  and  that  often  profitless  | 
Soon  then  rested  the  helm  of  the  boat  over  the  hearth, 
And  brief  were  the  toils  of  the  ox  and  the  load-bearing  miila 

Bat  this  state  did  not  continue  long.  Prometheoa 
deceives  Jupiter^  the  father  of  gods  and  mortals,  and  as  a 
punishment  on  the  human  race,  fire  is  hidden  from  them* 
But  Prometheus,  whose  offence,  like  thab  of  the  sons  of 
Eli  at  Shiloh,  was  taking  for  common  use  some  of  the 
flesh  and  fat  of  sacred  offerings,  dexterously  discovers 
the  fire,  and  takes  it  away,  unknown  to  the  Thunderer,  in 
the  hollow  of  a  staff,  and  gives  it  to  man.  Then  Jupiter 
threatens  him. 

Thou  art  glad  to  have  snatched  away  the  fire  and  deceived 

me; 
Look  then  for  woe  on  thyself  and  the  future  generations  of 

men. 
I  give  them  with  fire  a  carse,  in  which  all 
Shall  rejoice  in  their  hearts,  embracing  the  evil  I  send. 

He  now  sends  Pandora,  the  first  woman,  formed  by 
Hephaistos,  and  presented  by  each  of  the  gods  with  a 
gift.  Epimetheus,  forgetful  of  the  warning  of  his  brother, 
Prometheus,  never  to  take  a  gift  from  Jupiter,  takes  a 
casquet  he  gives,  opens  the  lid,  and  forthwith  all  the 
evils  of  man's  lot  fly  oat. 

43-i6,  47,  65-58,  101-104.  The  Bible,  it  will  be  noticed,  differs 
in  its  story  of  the  Fall  from  all  heathen  traditions,  in  leaving 
absolute  moral  freedom  to  man,  and  with  it  responsibility  and 
power  of  restoration;  whereas,  outside  its  statements  there  ifl 
nothing  but  fatal  destiny,  destructive  of  all  true  morality. 
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Tlio  earth  around  is  fall  of  evil,  and  no  is  the  wide 
Diseases  as  well,  by  day  and  also  by  night, 
Approivch  unbidden  and  bring  evils  to  mortnls. 
They  oome  stiil  and  softly,  for  Zens  Kixtnion  has  made  them 
dumb. 

Only  Hope  remains  behind  in  the  casket ;  Pandora^  at 
the  counsel  of  Jnpiter^  having  closed  the  lid  before  this 
also  flew  oat.  And  now  the  poet  doses  the  pitifol  story 
by  t)ie  moral. 

Thns  it  is  permitted  to  none  to  esoape  Jore's  ruling  power. 

Ip.  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  this  relation  is  expanded 
and  modified^  adding  the  terrible  punishment  inflicted 
on  Prometheus^  and  his  deliverance^  but  the  moral  is 
the  same  as  in  the  ''  Works  and  Days.''  ''  No  one  can 
escape  the  ordinances  of  Jupiter  or  circumvent  them." 
.^lischylas^  in  his  "  Prometheus  Bound/'  gives^  in  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ,  a  later  expression  of  Greek  thonght 
on  the  same  themes.  Men  at  first,  in  his  idea,  were 
wretched,  living  in  caves,  and  ignorant  even  of  the  course 
of  the  seasons.  Prometheus  raises  them  from  this  degra- 
dation, from  foolish  love  to  man  and  bold  defiance  of  the 
gods.  Jupiter  is  the  enemy  of  our  race  :  he  their  friend. 
His  theft  of  fire  from  heaven  is  their  salvation,  for  all  the 
arts  and  comforts  of  life  spring  from  it ;  but  he  has  to 
bear  untold  sufferings  on  account  of  it — ^sufierings,  never- 
theless, ultimately  removed.  How  they  were  so  is,  how- 
ever, lei't  to  a  third  tragedy,  now  unfortunately  lost. 

The  resemblances  between  these  highest  expressions  of 
the  thought  of  antiquity,  echoing  in  their  own  way  primi- 
tive tradition,  show  striking  similarities  in  their  leading 
features  to  the  Old  Testament  narrative.  Both  paint  the 
original  state  of  man  as  one  of  freedom  from  all  suffering, 
through  happy   coutonbment  and  unbroken  peace  with 
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God ;  both  account  for  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  consecjaent 
loss  of  man's  first  estate ;  both  link  its  entrance  on  oar 
world  with  an  act  of  disobedience  towards  the  Godhead^ 
and  ascribe  its  committal  to  the  agency  of  woman.  The 
Old  Testament  says  that  through  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit  man  became  like  GK>d,  in  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil ;  the  Greeks  that  the  act  which  brought  sorrow  into 
the  world  was  also  the  opening  of  a  new  and  higher  era 
of  knowledge :  the  exchange  of  a  childlike  state  for  a  more 
complete  one. 

The  contrasts,  however^  are  still  more  striking  than  the 
resemblances.  Genesis  portrays  God  as  the  One  only 
self-existent  and  independent ;  the  universe  as  the  crea- 
tion absolutely  under  His  control ;  sin  as  a  voluntary 
transgression  of  His  law,  which  itself,  as  a  reflection  of 
His  nature,  is  holy,  just,  and  good.  The  Greek  mind  sees 
in  Jupiter  a  being,  who  while  supreme  as  regards  man,  is 
himself  controlled  by  fate :  one  who  acts  by  tyrannical 
caprice,  wholly  dissociated  from  moral  considerations. 
It  sees  in  the  world  a  self-existent,  and  therefore  partly 
independent,  rival  to  him,  and  in  sin  a  misfortune  rather 
than  a  fault.  "  The  Fall,''  to  the  Greek,  is  a  struggle  of 
violence  and  craft  between  man  and  the  Godhead,  in  which 
the  latter  conquers,  as  it  were  by  accident,  and,  at  most, 
by  outward  power.  In  the  Old  Testament,  sin  is  the  un- 
holy opposition  of  the  creature  to  the  Holy  Creator ;  of 
the  absolutely  dependent  to  the  absolutely  Independent. 
Blohim  sits  throned  in  unapproachable  power,  wisdom 
and  holiness  *,  the  law-giver,  the  judge,  the  punisher  of  man 
—the  guilty  transgressor,  created  sufficient  to  have  stood, 
but  free  to  fall,  and  choosing  of  his  free  will  to  sin.^     Is 

*  See  a  fine  article  by  Dr.  G.  Baar,  on  Die  AUte8io.7nentliche 
und  die  Oinechische  Vorstellung  vom  BundenfalXe.  Studien  und 
Kritiken  (1848),  pp.  821-868. 
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&B  Bible,  moreoyer^  the  spectacle  is  presented  from  the 
first,  of  tlie  continued  rise  of  man  from  the  rnin  of  hia 
early  sin.  In  paganism  we  have  the  golden  age  anrely 
darkening  into  that  of  iron. 

The  highest  flights  of  human  speculation  are  repre* 
sented  by  the  Greek  conceptions^  but  we  feel  at  once 
how  immeasurably  they  &11  below  the  simple  but  divine 
philosophy  of  Genesis — the  legacy  of  a  race  to  whom  ab- 
abstract  speculation  was  unknown ;  a  race  which  accepted 
without  question^  as  final  truths^  what  its  prophets  and 
holy  men  received  by  inspiration.  How  comes  it,  to  use 
the  words  of  J.  G.  Fichte,  who  certainly  had  no  undue 
leaniug  towards  revelation^  that ''  The  ancient  and  yen* 
erable  record/'  in  which  we  find  the  Hebrew  teachings, 
''taken  altogether,  contains  the  profoundest  and  the 
loftiest  wisdom^  and  presents  those  results  to  which  all 
philosophy  must  at  last  return''  f  ^  What  answer  can  be 
given  except  that  God  Himself  is  its  Author  f 

Nate, — ^In  oonnection  with  the  words  Gen.  iii.lS/'ThorDB  also 
and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee*  '*the  Bev.  Hugh  MacmiUan 
strikingly  observes — "It  is  a  remarkable  ciroumstance  that 
whenever  man  cultivates  nature,  and  then  abandons  her  to  her 
own  unaided  energies,  the  result  is  far  worse  than  if  he  had  never 
attempted  to  improve  her  at  all.  There  are  no  such  thorns  found 
in  a  state  of  nature  as  those  produced  by  the  ground  which  man 
once  has  tilled,  but  has  now  deserted.  In  the  waste  clearings 
amidst  the  fern  brakes  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  primeval 
forests  of  Canada,  thorns  may  now  be  seen  which  were  unknown 
before.  The  nettle  and  the  thistle  follow  man  wherever  he  goes, 
and  remain  as  perpetual  witnesses  of  bis  presence,  even  though 
be  departs ;  and  aronnd  the  cold  hearthstone  of  the  rained  shiel- 
ing on  the  Highland  moor,  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  crumbling 
log-hut  in  the  Australian  bush,  those  social  plants  may  be  seen 

*QnotedinBrentano*aBtjZ«,vol.i.p.l6.  (BVankfurt,  1820*1i8S&) 
VOL.   I.  « 
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growing,  formisg  &  (angular  contrsst  to  the  vegetation  kroanil 
them." 

Aaolfaer  extract  will  wrre  as  n  note  to  page  64: — "AQ  the 
eras  of  the  earth's  hiatorj,  previons  to  the  Upper  Miocene,  wen 
doHlibnte  of  perfnmea.  An  odDrileroaa  flora,  that  of  the  labiatM, 
is  met  with  only  in  the  periods  immediatel;  before  nian.  Bus 
w  widelj  spread,  and  BO  nmnerous  is  thie  order  of  plants,  that 
in  Sonth  Borope  they  form  ona-nhieteenth  of  the  flora,  and  in 
the  tropica  one-twentieth :  and  W6a  on  the  chill  plains  of  Lap. 
land,  out  of  ever;  thirtj>flv»  plants  one  is  a  ■weet-smelliag 
bdiiate."— ifoomiOan'f  Uioutrj/  o/Natun,  p.  S5. 


GHAPTBB  IX. 

THI  AHTIQaiTT  OF  HAV. 

FIB  one  of  tbe  healthieat  Bigna  of  the  present  day  tliat 
all  questious  are  treated  as  open  to  calm  and  eerioas 
mvestigation,  however  long  and  generally  they  may  have 
been  regarded  as  settled.  The  Bearch  {<a  tmth  is  the 
noblest  occapation  of  the  mind  or  heart,  and  as  ench 
moBt  be  pre-eminently  an  impnlae  from  Him  who  made 
DS  as  we  are.  To  deserve  onr  homage  it  needs,  however, 
to  be  reverent;  anziona  to  eitabUsh,  not  to  destroy; 
patient  in  obsei-ratioQ  and  research ;  and  slow  to  admit 
conclnsionB  which  overthrow  accepted  opinions.  It  does 
not,  of  conrse,  follow  that  because  a  belief  is  of  long 
Btanding  it  is  right;  bat  respect  for  oar  fellowB,  the 
modesty  of  tme  science,  and  the  presumption  in  favour 
of  hereditary  conviction,  demand  the  most  diffident  hu- 
mility in  its  ezamioatioa. 

To  a  large  extent  this  is  shown  by  our  men  of  scienoe ; 
but  the  charm  of  a  supposed  new  discovery,  the  tendency 
to  see  facts  in  the  light  of  preconceived  notions,  and  the 
i&reueas  of  the  philosophical  power  to  gather  a  soffioient 
basis  of  &ctB  before  generalising,  tend  not  seldom  to  in- 
duce s  hastiness  in  advancing  new  theories,  which  has  at 
east  an  air  of  rashness. 
In  no  direction  has  this  been  more  noticeable  of  late 
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years  than  in  the  specnlationa  so  macli  in  vogue  respecting 
the  origin  and  the  antiquity  of  man ;  for  while  some^  like 
Dr.  Darwin^  have  borne  themselves  with  a  modesty  and 
ardent  desire  for  truth  which  disarm  personal  feeling, 
even  where  the  opinions  advanced  are  most  distasteful, 
others  have  been  restrained  by  no  self-distrustful  humilityj 
but  have  rivalled  Oscar  Schmidt^  who  supplies  a  genea* 
logical  tree^  showing  the  descent  of  mankind  from  crea- 
tures on  the  level  of  the  Omithorbjnchus  of  Australia.^ 
In  the  same  way  some  have  hinted  rather  than  asserted 
the  immense  antiquity  of  mankind^  while  others  have 
dogmatised  on  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  is  almost 
amusing.  "Man,''  says  M.  Lalande,  "is  eternal."' 
"  The  Aryans/'  says  M.  Pifitrement,  "  had  tamed  the 
horse  and  used  it  habitually  at  an  epoch  anterior  to  the 
year  19,887  before  the  Christian  era."* 

This  vast  antiquity  has  been  claimed  for  our  race  on 
various  grounds ;  especially  that  of  geological  evidence. 
Two  hundred  thousand  years  are  assumed  by  some  as  the 
lowest  estimate  of  man's  appearance  in  Britain,  but  how 
much  earlier  he  had  existed  elsewhere,  before,  is  left  an 
open  question.*  A  chronology  has  been  invented,  from  i 
changes  of  climate  supposed  to  have  extended  through 
immense  periods,  and  the  traces  of  man  are  fitted  into 
its  spaces.  The  tools  found  have  been  classified,  to  mark 
successive  ages  of  vast  duration,  as  those,  respectively,  of 

*  Schmidt,  The  DotMne  of  Descent  and  Darwinism,  p.  270.  The 
SlightneBB  of  the  groands  on  which  some  prevalent  geological 
thcones  are  based,  through  the  tendency  of  average  scientifio 
men  bo  adopt  blindly  the  hints  of  superior  minds,  and  carry  them 
oat  to  rash  lengths,  is  well  shown  in  an  able  book,  BeepUcism  w 
Geology >    (London :  Murray,  1874.) 

*  Congrhe  Univ.,  1867,  Compte  Bendu,  p.  423. 
'  Lee  Originee  du  Chevai  domeetiqtie,  p.  280. 
^  Pr.  James  Gcikie's  Qreai  lee  Age^  p.  «k»l. 
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the  roagh  and  the  polished  stone^  the  bronxe,  and  the  » 
iron  periods.  The  supposed  evidence  of  deposits  in  caves, 
of  river  and  other  gravels,  of  fen-beds,  of  geographical 
changes,  of  the  presence  of  extiact  mammals  along  with 
!ianian  remains,  are  pressed  into  the  service.  Bat  it 
staggers  our  faith  in  the  whole  chronological  scheme  to 
find,  at  the  oatset,  that  while  one  high  authority  reckons 
the  boulder  clay  in  which  old  stone  implements  are 
found  as  marking  200,000  years,^  another,  no  less  emi- 
nent, sets  it  down  as  980,000  years  old.^  The  age  of 
human  implements  found  under  floors  of  stalagmite  in 
caves  isy  moreover,  open  to  equal  doubt,  since  observers 
diifer  greatly  as  to  the  rate  of  deposit  at  different  times  ;^ 
for  while  Mr.  Pengelly  tells  us  that  it  takes  5,000  years 
to  creato  an  inch  of  lime-dropping  on  the  floor  of  Kent's 
Cavern,^  others  assert  that,  elsewhere,  it  is  formed  at  the 
rate  of  the  third  of  an  inch  a  year,^  which  would  give  a 
foot  in  depth  in  little  more  than  a  century.  A  copper 
plate  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  we  are  told, 
was  found  in  a  cave  at  Gibraltar,  under  eighteen  inches 
of  stalagmite.'  At  Knaresboro',  objects  are  incrusted 
with  similar  calcareous  deposit  so  quickly,  that,  as  is 
well  known,  a  trade  in  them  is  briskly  kept  up.  In 
Italy,  the  waters  of  the  baths  of  San  Fiiippo  have  been 
known  to  deposit  a  solid  mass  of  it,  thirty  feet  thick,  in 
twenty  years.'  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  rate  of  deposit 
depends  on  circumstances.     One  condition  of  the  surfacQ 

>  Geikie's  Greed  Iqb  Age,  pp.  52d,  561. 

*  Croirs  GUrwite  and  Time^On  Bonlder  Clay  and  Till 

•  Mr.  Callard,  in  NatiAve  (January,  1874). 

*  Manchester  Scienlific  Lectures  (1873-4),  p.  130. 

•  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins.  Atlienceum  (April  12fch,  1873). 

>  Sonthairs  Recent  Origin  of  Man,  p.  221. 
'  Ibid. 
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may  supply  acids,  from  decaying  vegetation,  for  exampl^^ 
whicli  may  dissolve  the  limestone  much  faster  than 
another/  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  certain  that 
any  given  deposits,  in  a  special  case,  imply  even  an  ap» 
proach  to  the  extreme  age  demanded  for  them. 

The  evidenoe  deduced  from  river  and  other  gravels 
and  drifts  is  no  less  unsatisfactory.^ '  It  is  indeed  quite 
impossible  to  fix  their  age  either  from  their  depth  or 
their  contents.  Mr.  Wood  found  the  road  leading  to  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  more  than  four  yards  below 
the  preseut  surface,  and  he  obtained  remains  of  colossal 
sculptures,  at  the  Temple  itself,  from  a  depth  of  six  yards 
and  a  half.  Local  floods  work  great  changes,  and  ife 
is  to  be  remembered  that  all  rivers  are  much  larger  in 
a  country  still  in  a  state  of  natare  than  when  human 
settlement  has  in  great  measure  drained  ofE  the  surface 
waters.  The  shifting  of  river  beds  themselves  works  great 
changes.  M.  De  Rossi  thinks  that  the  beds  of  drift  in 
the  course  of  the  Tiber  are  not  older  than  the  Roman 
Republic.  M.  Chabas,  in  a  close  examination  of  the 
tool-bearing  drifts  of  Northern  France,  found  that,  at  one 
part,  bits  of  Roman  pottery,  at  another,  a  copper  coin  of 
Oharles  YIII.  of  France,  at  a  third,  pieces  of  yellow 
brick,  were  as  deep  in  the  soil  as  the  stone  axes,  etc., 
were  at  others,  and  finally  gave  up  the  hope  of  fixing 
the  age  of  anything  by  its  position.' 

The  theory  of  widely  separate  ages  for  old  and  new 
stone  tools,  and  for  bronze  and  iron,  is  one  of  those 
flcientific  fancies  which  further  investigation  overthrows. 
To  use  the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  :*  "  There  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  such  agc^s  ever  existed  in  the  world." 
Nations  may  all  at  a  certain  time  have  used  stone  toolS| 

>  Chabas,  Ettnies  eur  VAntiquUS  Httton'que,  p.  562. 
*  Ibid,  chap.  viil.  p.  519.        *  Primtval  Matu,  p.  181* 
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but  the  discovery  of  the  metals  must  have  been  made 
much  sooner  at  some  places  than  at  others.  Thas^  though 
flint  implements  have  been  found  in  abundance  in  South 
Africayiron  has  been  known  from  very  ancient  times  over 
B  large  portion  of  that  vast  continent ;  iron  ore,  as  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  informs  us,  being  so  common  in  Africaj 
and  of  a  kind  so  easily  reducible  by  heat,  that  its  valae 
might  well  be  discovered  by  the  rudest  tribes.  Stone, 
moreover,  is  rare  in  some  oonntriesy  as,  for  example,  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
stone  implements  of  a  very  rude  character  coexisted  there 
with  an  advanced  civilization  in  agriculture  and  com- 
merce.^ Each  '^  age,"  in  fact,  runs  into  the  other,  and 
tools  of  all  the  f onr  kinds  were  used  in  not  a  few  localities 
at  the  same  time.  So  far  from  being  indefinitely  ancient, 
the  stone  age,  in  all  its  characteristics,  has  prevailed 
during  even  the  historical  period.  A  well-made  bronze 
pin  was  found  in  an  excavation  at  the  Isle  of  St.  Jean, 
near  Ma^on,  in  France,  which  till  then  had  yielded  only 
remains  of  the  polished  stone  period,  and  M.  Chabas 
found  iron  under  similar  circumstances  elsewhere.*  '*  The 
age  of  bronze  must  be  limited  more  and  more,''  says 
Professor  Desor.  ''Iron  is  found  throughout  it."  In 
Holland,  tumuli  known  as  Hunnebedden  (the  graves  of 
the  Hunni)  are  common.  Beneath  the  covering  of  soil 
are  found  rough  casings  of  unhewn  stone,  covering  cham* 
hers  of  stone,  regularly  squared  and  smoothed,  with  a 
flooring  of  broken  granite.  Under  this,  funeral  urns  are 
met  with,  along  with  numerous  flint  tools  and  weapons{^ 
such  as  polished  hatchets,  chisels,  arrow- heads^  hammerSp 
etc.  Some  of  these  are  roughs  that  is,  of  the  oldest 
''age;"  others  are  partly  polished;  still  others,  polished 

1  BawlinBon*8  Two  QretU  Monarchies,  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  120l 
*.£»<MiM,p  522. 
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perfectly.  Alonpr  with  these^  occar  samples  of  pottery 
often  of  elegant  shapes,  and  finely  ornamented  by  means 
of  instrnments  of  wood  or  bone*  Fifty  of  these  barrows 
have  been  opened,  without  finding  any  trace  of  metal  in 
them,  and  yet  scientific  men  are  of  opinion  that  they  are 
not  older  than  the  Roman  period,  when  the  country 
began  to  rise  above  the  vast  floods,  which  till  then  had 
covered  it  nearly  every  year,  Holland  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  Low  Countries  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  formed 
from  the  vast  beds  of  soil  worn  off  the  Alps  and  other 
mountains^  by  the  glaciers  which  formerly  reached  to  the 
North  Sea,  bat  have  now  retreated  to  Switzerland,  and 
from  deposits  by  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  the  Mouse, 
the  Scheldt,  the  Ems^  and  the  Yssel.  At  first  only  the 
sandhills  and  other  elevations,  nataral  or  artificial,  were 
habitable,  and  these,  in  GaDsar's  time,  were  still  so  many 
small  islands,  whose  savage  and  brave  inhabitants  were 
believed  to  live  on  fish  and  the  eggs  of  birds.^  About 
the  beginning  of  oar  era,  the  Batavians  took  possession 
of  the  country,  but  the  Hunni  lingered  on  amongst 
them  even  during  the  Roman  period,  and  have  left  these 
tumuli,  apparently  remotely  prehistoric,  but,  in  fact,  to 
give  the  words  of  M.  Pleyte,  dating  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era  to  a.d.  500. 

The  Chevalier  de  Rossi  has  found  equally  striking 
proofs  of  the  lateness  of  the  stone  age  in  Italy.'  ''  The 
whole  evidence,''  says  he,  '^  proves  to  demonstration  that 
the  new  stone  age  was  very  near  that  of  true  history/' 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  ao 
frequently  made,  and  every  day  becoming  more  numer- 
ous, of  stone  weapons  mixed  with  objects  of  bronze.    1 

^  G»8ar,  BeU,  QaU.,  iv. 

*  Comptes  B&ndua  &»  Oongn^  IntemaUomd  tPArckoBologU  Pr9» 
Udorigue  (1871),  p.  4U. 
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mysolf  have  foand  early  an  coined  copper  money  {aes 
rude)  aloDg  with  polished  stoue  weapons;  and  a  Dumber 
of  flint  knives  have  been  obtained  from  Htruscau  graves. 
Indeed,  a  piece  of  coined  copper  money,  marking  a  still 
later  period,  has  been  found  in  an  Etruscan  tomb  along- 
lide  a  stone  knife,  undoubtedly  of  the  ''new  stone 
period/^  Not  less  striking  are  the  results  of  excavations 
an  the  sites  of  the  Boman-GalHc  cities  of  France.  Thus 
at  Bibracte,  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  important  town 
of  the  Edni,^  there  have  been  discovered,  after  scientific 
explorations,  remains  of  pottery,  jewellery,  enamel-work^ 
work  in  metal  and  corns,  mingled  with  flint  arrow-heads, 
polished  stone  axes,  and  a  flint  knife.  The  same  results 
have  been  obtained  on  the  site  of  Oergovia,  near  Cler- 
mont; weapons,  vases  and  large  pins  of  bronze,  pieces  of 
jewellery  and  Gallic  coins  have  been  found  along  wiih 
stone  knives,  arrow-heads,  axes,  etc'  Similar  stone 
weapons  and  tools  have  also  been  met  with  on  the  site 
of  Alesia,  in  the  Jura,  with  the  skeletons  of  Gauls,  their 
personal  ornaments^  and  weapons  of  bronze  and  iron, 
and  even  the  remains  of  their  armour. 

The  lateness  of  the  stone  period  has  received  further 
illustration  by  the  discovery  that  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
though  already  possessing  and  using  all  the  metals,  and 
enjoying  a  high  civilization,  systematically  used  stone 
tools  for  mining  and  other  purpo^ses.  Brugsch  found  them 
along  with  remains  of  ancient  pottery  at  the  turquoise 
mines  of  Midian.'  They  are  met  with,  moreover,  so 
indely,  and  under  such  circumsfcances,  through  all  Egypt, 
that  it  appears  as  if  they  continued  to  be  used  freely  in 
^:intnon  life.'*     M.  Mariette  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 

■  GaBsar,  Bell,  QaU,,  i.  and  vii.  *  Chahas,  Etudes,  p.  b4A, 

•  BrugBch,  jVanderinigen  nach  den  Turqis  Minsn^  p.  7L 

*  Chabas,  Etudes,  p.  377. 
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ancient  Egyptian  empire  at  Saqqara,  and  at  the  pyra* 
'mids,  bas-reliefs  showing  workmen  cutting  wood  with  a 
tool  exactly  resembling  the  stone  axes  of  the  Polynesian 
Archipelago.  There  is  a  stone  knife  in  the  British 
Museum '  bearing  an  inscription  which  shows  that 
it  is  not  older  than  the  sixth  century  before  Christ; 
another,  at  Athens,  has  a  Greek  inscription;  while  a 
third,  at  Copenhagen,  has  one  in  Bunic  characters* 
There  is,  indeed,  no  distinctively  stone  age  in  Egypt, 
but  stone  tools  are  found  abundantly  along  with  those  of 
iron  and  other  metals,  as  if  the  Egyptians  used  them 
for  many  of  the  same  purposes,  and  with  almost  equal 
commonness,  as  the  barbarous  peoples  round,  who  did 
not  know  the  metals,  or  were  unable  to  procure  them. 
Mr.  Keast  Lord^  found  in  his  minute  explorations  of 
the  mines  of  Midian,  that  the  veins  of  metal  had  been 
worked  by  stone  tools  exclusively,  many  of  which  he 
brought  away  with  him;  and  he  mentions,  also,  that 
owing  to  geological  changes,  the  lakes  from  which  the 
miners  obtained  water  for  drinking,  and  for  their  opera^ 
tions,  are  now  gone,  though  the  shells  of  the  fresh-water 
mussel,  used  for  food  by  the  miners,  still  remain  in  the 
old  lake  beds.  Their  huts,  moreover,  of  rough  dry  stone, 
without  mortar,  and  in  everything  bearing  proofs  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  are  still  standing.  Yet  the  inscriptions 
show  incontestably  that  these  workings,  and  the  lakes 
themselves,  date  from  within  the  strictly  historical  period, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ. 
But  for  these  inscriptions,  however,  how  certainly  would 
the  mines  have  been  referred  to  an  unknown  antiquity, 
accompanied  as  they  are  by  the  fact  of  the  vanished 
lakes  and  the  archaic  huts  f  But  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  stone  period  is  even  yet  a  matter  of  the  past,  for  M< 

^  Leiwre  Hour  (1870),  pp.  423  fL 
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Ifariette,  haying  noticed  his  Arab  labourers  sbaying  tbeir 
heads  with  razors  of  flinty  and  the  Arabs  of  Qoaraah 
having  showed  him  Bedonin  hmces  tipped  with  flint, 
jnstly  says^  that  ''he  fancied  himself  transported  to  the 
stone  period^  and  arrived  at  the  conclnoion  that  the  age 
of  stone  survived  in  Egypt  nnder  the  Pharaohs,  the 
Greeks,  the  Bomans,  and  the  Arabs,  and  finally  that  it 
still,  in  a  certain  measure,  survives  in  our  own  day/'^ 

Extreme  antiquity  has  been  claimed  for  man  on  the 
additional  ground  of  the  presence,  with  stone  tools  and 
weapons,  of  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  no  longer  found  in 
the  same  latitudes.  But  who  can  tell  the  age  of  these 
bones  7  Parts  of  the  mammoth,  the  cave  bear,  and  the 
reindeer  have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  under 
&e  surface  in  the  caves  of  Bully  de  Germolles ;  and  a 
human  jaw,  a  mammoth's  tooth,  and  a  fine  flint  arrow 
have  been  found  at  the  depth  of  thirty-two  inches.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  judge  of  the  time  required  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  animals  from  a  country.  Within  the  historical 
period,  the  lion,  the  aurochs,  and  the  bear  abounded  in 
Macedonia,  and  the  boa  in  Calabria.  The  hippopotamus, 
which  was  hunted  in  Lower  Egypt  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  still  lived  in  the  Damietta  mouth  of  the 
Nile  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs,  is  now  never  seen  farther 
north  than  19^«-that  is,  eight  degrees  farther  south. 
The  crocodile  frequented  the  Delta  8,000  years  ago;  now, 
it  never  comes  north  of  27^,  and  is  steadily  going  south. 
The  reindeer  seems,  from  a  passage  in  Caesar,  to  have 
still  lived  in  Gaul  in  his  days,  for  he  speaks  of  "  an  ox  of 
the  shape  of  a  deer,  from  whose  head,  between  its  ears,  a 
horn  rises  higher  and  less  straight  than  the  horns  known 
to  us.  From  its  top  (that  is,  from  the  top  of  this  common 
basd)  branches  spread  out  widely,  like  palms.     Both  male 

1  Chabas,  iStudes,  p.  89d.    Dawson's  FoeaU  Men,  pp.  205  ff. 
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and  female  have  the  same  shape  and  extent  of  horns/' ' 
The  similarity  of  the  head  of  a  reindeer  to  that  of  the 
ox  is  well  known^  and  the  faot  of  male  and  female  having 
similar  horns  is  peculiar  to  it.  It  still  lives  in  Asia  oven 
lower  than  50^,  and  in  America  to  46®,  which  is  fully  2® 
farther  soath  than  the  latitude  of  Paris,  and  nearly  on  a 
lino  with  Geneva,  and  with  Odessa,  in  southern  Russia. 

The  fact  of  great  changes  <^  climate  in  our  Northern 
hemisphere  at  widely  separate  periods  is  a  geological  fact 
which  none  affect  to  dispute,  but  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  frequency  of  these  changes  or 
their  cause.  '*In  the  tertiary  epoch,"  says  Heer, ''a 
distribution  of  heat  is  discernible  in  zones,  but  the  de- 
crease of  heat  towards  the  poles  was  much  less  marked 
than  at  present.  Whilst  the  tropical  zone  was  probably 
little  warmer  than  in  our  own  day.  Central  Europe 
during  the  lower  Miocene  period  had  a  climate  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Southern  United  States,  or  that 
of  North  Africa.  Under  the  Arctic  zone,  in  lat.  78®  N., 
the  island  of  Spitzbergen  was  covered  with  forests 
of  swamp-cypress,  sequoia,*  many  kinds  of  pines,  plane- 
trees,  walnuts,  oaks,  and  lime-trees — ^a  fact  which  justifies 
the  belief  that  vegetation  reached  to  the  pole  itself,  if 
the  land  extended  to  it.  Since  then  the  heat  has  been 
diminishing.  During  the  earliest  glacial  period  it  sank 
several  degrees  below  the  present  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture, and  continued  so  for  thousands  of  years.  Then  it 
rose  again,  and  the  Swiss  lignite  beds  were  formed,  the 
forest  bed  of  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  inhabited  these  regions.  It  then  fell  once 
more,  and  a  second  glacial  period  began.  Then  it  rose 
again,  and  has  continued  unchanged  ever  since.'*  The 
cause  of  the  greater  hoat  of  the  Miocene  period  Heer 

>  C»sar,  Bell.  GalL,  vi.  24.        '  Our  WeUif^jUmia  gUjawUa^ 
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thinks  may  Tiare  beea  from  the  sun  trarersing  a  warinet 
region  of  space  tbaa  it  moves  in  now — ^all  regions. sharing 
in  the  greater  warmth.^  Dr.  Blandet  supposes  that  the 
son  was  originally  mach  larger  than  it  is — the  planets 
having  been  thrown  off  from  it  in  its  revolution. 

The  higher  temperature  of  the  Northern  Pole  M  com- 
pared with  the  Southern  is  supposed  by  Heer  to  rise 
from  the  distribution  of  land  round  the  two-^the  southern 
having  almost  none.  Dr.  Groll,  a  scientific  man  of  high 
eminence,  on  the  other  hand,  fancies  it  rises  from  the 
varying  inclination  of  the  earth's  azis^  which,  he  believes, 
causes  the  relative  position  of  the  two  poles  towards 
the  sun  to  be  periodically  reversed  at  distant  periods. 

According  to  that  writer  and  Dr.  James  'Geikie,  *'  the 
seasons  in  the  two  hemispheres  are  reversed  every  10,500 
years/'  during  certain  ''  periods  of  high  ellipticity  of  the 
earth's  orbit.''  The  last  of  these  periods  we  are  told 
**  began  some  200,000  years  ago,  and  terminated  about 
80,000  years  ago — embracing  a  period  of  160,000  years.^' 
During  this  immense  cycle,  therefore,  there  must  have 
been  not  two  glacial  periods,  as  Heer  imagines,  in  re- 
erence  to  the  ages  since  the  Miocene,  but  fifteen  changes 
of  climate  within  160,000  years;  each  change  reversing 
the  seasons  in  the  two  hemispheres^the  pole  which  had 
''enjoyed  continuous  summer"  being  ''doomed  to 
undergo  perpetual  winter"  for  10,500  ye^rs,  and  then 
passing  to  its  former  state  for  an  equal  term :  oscillating, 
in  fact,  between  heat  and  Arctic  cold  at  these  intervals  for 
the  160,000  years.  Man,  it  is  affirmed,  inhabited  Western 
Europe,  at  least  in  the  warm  periods,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  200,000  years.     But  a  theory,  however  acute,'  is  a 

*  Heer*8  Frimeval  World  of  Btoitzerlcmdf  voL  it.  p.  270. 

•  I  would  here  express  my  high  Benpe  of  the  ability,  Jeaming, 
And  desire  for  truth  alone*  of  both  Dr.  Croll  and  my  honoured 
relative  Dr.  James  Geikie,  though  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  tbem. 
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dangerous  toy.  when  the  &cts  by  which  it  seeks  its  justifl 
cation  are  interpreted  in  opposite  ways  by  equally  learned 
men.  The  approximate  dates  of  the  glacial  periods  are 
matters  of  keen  dispate^  nor  can  we  accept  imaginary 
chronology,  however  famous  its  author.  It  is  simply  a 
gue^,  and  carries  no  authority  whatever.  Moreover,  the 
dates  of  these  periods  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  antiquity  of  man^  for  the  proof  of  human  remains  or  im- 
plements being  found  in  glacial  drifts  are  sadly  defective, 
and  in  any  case  their  mere  accidental  proximity  to  traces 
of  glacial  action  could  in  no  deg^ree  prove  that  both  have 
a  common  age.  If  so,  Roman  remains  found  in  a  glacial 
drift  may  settle  the  Boman  period  as  a  million  years  ago. 
The  character  of  the  animals,  now  extinct  in  the  coun- 
tries where  their  remains  are  found  in  connection  with 
those  of  man,  has  been  held  to  prove  the  lapse  of  vast 
periods,  for  some  now  represent  a  tropical,  while  others 
are  found  only  in  an  Arctic  climate.  It  is  arguing  un- 
safely, however,  to  say  that,  because  the  rhinoceros,  for 
example,  is  now  found  only  in  the  tropics,  it  never  lived 
in  colder  latitudes.  The  body  of  one  "  still  retaining  its 
corpulency,'^  its  skin,  its  tendons,  and  some  of  its  flesh, 
was  discovered  in  1 771,  in  Siberia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wilaji  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Lena,  at  the  latitude  of 
about  65^  north, — that  is,  on  a  line  with  the  middle  of 
Iceland.  It  was  particularly  noticed  that  it  was  covered 
with  hair  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  cold :  a  peca- 
liarity  which  existed  in  the  mammoth  also,  with  the  same 
object.^  That  huge  animals  like  these  could  find  subsist* 
ence  in  latitudes  so  high  involves  no  difficulty,  for  hardy 

1  A  mammoth  found  in  Siberia,  in  1804^  had  very  close  set  red 
wool  an  inch  and  a  half  long  over  its  skin,  with  black  hair  rising 
above  it— an  Arctic  oovering,  in  fact. 
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trees  and  shrabs  Btill  grow  far  north,  in  Siberia^  and  there- 
fore, to  use  Prof.  Owen's  words,  "  we  may  safely  infer  thai 
the  mammoth  would  haye  found  the  requisite  means  of 
subsistence^  from  the  twigs  and  branches,  at  the  present 
day,  and  at  all  seasons,  in  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude  ; 
and  relying  on  the  body  of  evidence  adduced  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell^  in  proof  of  increased  severity  in  the 
climate  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  may  assume  that 
the  mammoth  habitually  frequented  still  higher  latitudes 
at  the  period  of  its  actual  existence.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  as  in  our  own  times  the  northern  animals 
migrate,  so  the  Siberian  rhinoceros  and  elephant  may 
have  wandered  towards  the  north  in  summer.  The  hairy 
covering  of  the  mammoth  concurs  with  the  localities  of 
its  most  abundant  remains^  in  showing  that,  like  the 
reindeer,  the  northern  extreme  of  the  temperate  zone  was 
its  metropolis/'^ 

Strange  to  say,  the  wider  range  of  the  elephant— of 
which  the  mammoth  is  a  species — ^in  antiquity,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  Assyria,  for  the  former  commemorate  the 
killing  of  120  in  the  chase,  in  Northern  Syria,  by 
Thothmes  III.  in  the  seventeenth  eentury  before  Christ/ 
and  the  latter  speaks  of  them  as  hunted  in  Mesopo* 
tamia  five  centuries  later.' 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  presence  in  northern  countries 
of  animals  now  only  found  in  warm  climates,  or  the  dis- 
appearance of  others  from  a  given  region,  is  no  proof 
whatever  of  the  lapse  of  very  great  periods  of  time. 

'  Prof.  Ovren,  quoted  in  art.  Elephant,  EngU$h  Oydop. 

*  Bragsch*B  E'j'tfpt,  vol.  i.  p.  858.  Ma-Mpero's  Histoire  Anciefime^ 
|k  205.  *  ChabaH,  Etudest  p.  579.  The  Bengal  liger  aboanda 
IB  laU  48°,  to  wliich  the  polar  tailless  hare  sometimes  wandera 
Miq.  of  Mem,  p.  158. 
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The  comparatively  modem  date  of  the  stoiie  age  throws 
a  reflucted  lio;ht  on  the  time  when  the  reindeer,  elephant, 
great  bear,  etc.,  lived  in  North-western  Europe,  for  stone 
tools,  as  well  cut  as  those  of  the  '*  new  stone  period,'' 
have  been  found  among'  their  remains,  some  of  which 
still  exhibit  spirited  sketches  of  the  reindeer,  mammoth, 
etc.,  graved  on  them  by  some  sharp  instrument.  The 
theory  of  a  vast  interval  between  the  rough  and  the 
polished  stone  eras,  or  between  them  and  that  of  bronze 
and  iron,  will  not,  in  fact,  stand  examination,  for  they  are 
often  found  together  and  continually  occar  under  circam^ 
stances  which  decide  their  comparatively  recent  origin ; 
and  the  supposition  that  the  period  of  the  mammoth^ 
reindeer,  rhinoceros,  eto«,  necessarily  mark  equally  vast 
and  remote  intervals  cannot  be  maintained. 

One  point  appears  to  have  been  strangely  overlooked 
by  the  advocates  for  the  immense  antiquity  of  man — that 
geological  changes  are  and  have  been  continually  going 
on.  llie  geological  period  in  fact  dates  from  this  moment 
back.  The  land  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  rises  at  the  rate 
of  thirty-nine  inches  in  a  century,  which  in  3,000  years 
would  give  an  elevation  above  its  former  level  at  that 
date,  of  over  thirty-seven  feet.  But  such  a  depression 
would  turn  Russia,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Sebastopol,  into 
a  great  lake,  with  who  can  tell  what  effect  in  modifying 
the  climate  f  No  one  can  say  that  snch  a  steady  eleva- 
tion has  not  been  the  gradual  creation  of  Russia,  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  by  slowly  draining  off  the 
waters  of  some  ancient  Scythian  ocean— -the  sea,  per- 
haps, beyond  which  the  Hyperboreans  were  anciently 
thought  to  live. 

*  Prof.  Green  says  from  two  to  three  feet  in  a  century. 
Oeologijf  p.  337.  Prof.  Jukes  eajs  that  aboac  the  North  Cape  th« 
land  rises  five  or  simfeet  in  a  century.    HJanual  of  Qeology^  p.  52. 
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A  rise  of  two  hnn<lred  and  twenty  feet  in  the  volcnnio  ' 
region  of  the  Bosphorus  would  effect  equally  startling 
results,  for  it  needs  no  more  than  that  to  spread  an  inlnnd 
frefih-water  ocean  from  the  plains  of  the  Lower  Danube 
and  Southern  Russia,  over  the  areas  of  the  Black,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Aral  Seas,  with  their  neighbouring 
steppes,  far  and  near — to  oreate,  in  fact,  a  second  Mediter- 
ranean.^ With  the  surface  of  the  earth  rising  and  sink- 
ing by  steady  oscillation  in  so  many  regions  even  now, 
who  can  say  that  the  tradition  is  wrong  which  ascribes 
the  d-'a.inage  of  this  vast  region  to  a  volcanic  commotion 
rending. open  the  Bosphorus  about  1,500  years  before 
Christ,  and  causing  the  terrible  catastrophe  wbiob  anti- 
quity handed  down  in  the  legend  of  Deucalion's  flood— 
the  flood,  it  may  be,  of  Genesis  f 

Nor  is  this  great  geological  change  alone  in  the  recent 
history  of  our  globe.  Dr.  Hecker,  of  Berlin,  notices  the 
lact  that  in  the  terrible  paroxysms  of  nature  which  ac- 
companied or  preceded  the  Black  Death,  in  the  fourtetrnth 
^ntury — the  most  awful  mortality  that  ever  attacked 
mankind — huge  icebergs  were  formed  on  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  then  inhabited  by  Northmen  from  Denmark 
and  Iceland,  and  that  since  then  neither  the  land  nor 
its  people  have  ever  been  seen.'  The  German  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1869-70,  indeed,  by  the  utmoBt  efforts 
cau:iht  glimpses  of  the  land,  but  their  vessel  was  presently 
destroyed,  and  the  crew  saved  only  by  drifting  southwards 
on  an  icefloe  for  eight  months  together.'*  For  twenty- 
^ix  years  before  the  Black  Death,  physical  convulsions 
Ahook  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  nninterrupted  succes* 
tfion.    Vast  river  districts  were  converted  into  swamps ;  a 

>  Wood's  BhoreB  of  Lake  Aral,  p.  117. 
'  Hecker's  Eptdemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  28. 
*  The  OemuM  Arctic  Esspedition  (London,  1874),  passim. 
VOL.   I.  L 
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lakeof  more  than  100  leajriida  in  circumforerce  wuaforirted 
in  China,  by  the  disappearanoo  of  a  whole  ohfiin  of  moun- 
tains; in  thousands  of  places  chastns  opened;  springs  burst 
out  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  dry  tracts  were  kid  nndor 
water  in  an  inexplicable  way.'  Calamities  and  pheno- 
mena, in  bet,  which  uaually  oome  singly,  at  distinct  in- 
tervals,  were  crowded  together,  as  no  experience  conid 
have  imagined  possible. 

We  believe,  then,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  most  intel- 
ligent and  well-informed  writer,  that  "in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  attempts  to  estimate  the  age  of 
the  hnman  race  are  premature,  and  that  all  statements 
which  assign  Irom  6,000  to  250,000  or  more  years,  as  the 
time  which  baa  elapiied  since  certain  individuals  ceased  to 
exist,  require  revisal.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  probable 
that  man  existed  with  many  of  the  estinct  mammalia 
with  whose  remains  his  own  are  associated;  but,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  or  writien,  we  do  not 
know  even  one  fact  which  thoroughly  establishes  this 
point.  ...  It  is  possible  they  may  have  existed 
ages  before."  ' 

On  every  ground  science  may,  thus,  well  be  dif&dent  in 
reasoning  on  the  past  from  the  present,  or  in  constructing 
a  chronology  of  ages  for  the  existeuce  of  man,  whea  each 
footstep  of  it  is  open  to  the  gravest  challenge. 

'  neeker,  pp.  8, 14. 

*  Art.  Man.  Stipilement  to  English  Eneydofoiim, 
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rthe  last  century  the  advocateB  of  the  extreme  an> 
tJquibj  of  the  bomaQ  race  based  their  specalatiouB 
on  the  highly  scientific  grounds  of  euch  astronomical 
evidence  as  they  believed  to  be  supplied  by  the  Egyptian 
■odiacsj  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  pole,  the  position 
of  the  oonstoltations,  and  the  like.  1'hns  Dnpnis,  the 
author  of  the  once  celebrated  book  "  L'Origine  de  tons 
les  Cultea," — The  Origin  of  all  Beligions, — expresses  hia 
aatonishment  in  finding  his  ideas  exactly  supported  by 
the  ancient  zodiiics.  But  he  was  moderate,  in  his  own 
opinion.  "It  is  not  necessary  to  place  back  further 
than  14,000  or  16,000  years  the  invention,  not  indeed  of 
astronomy,  but  of  the  hieroglyphic  figures  of  the  zodiac 
vhich  the  Gre«^ks  received  from  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Chaldeans."  Proud  of  his  discoveries,  he  adds,  "Thus  I 
have  cast  the  anchor  of  truth  into  the  midst  of  the  ocean 
of  ^ea." 

But  he  had  cast  his  anchor  into  the  midst  of  an  ocean 
tf  error  instead  of  into  that  of  truth,  for  at  the  very  time 
when  his  book  was  published,  a  child,  the  future  Cham* 
polhon,  was  bom  at  Figeac,  who,  thirty  years  later,  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  hieroglyphics.  The  Kgyptian 
Kdiacs  were  then  round  to  date  only  from  the  Koman 
period,  and  Dupuis'  theory  was  proved  a  mere  drenm. 
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It  is  necessary,  indeed,  at  all  times,  alike  for  men  of 
science,  and  for  the  public  who  listen  to  thern,  to  be 
cautious.  Like  all  the  world  besides,  scientists  ar-e,  as 
a  rule,  disciples  rather  than  masters,  and  confidently 
repeat  the  theories  of  a  few  men  of  original  ideas,  with 
ft  mechanical  submission  which  makes  no  effort  to  winnow 
the  truth  in  them,  from  its  inevitable  mixture  of  errors. 
Thus  Hutton  suggested,  that  the  same  causes  as  are  at 
work  at  present  in  nature,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
sufficient  factors  in  all  the  geological  phenomena  of  the 
past.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  adopted  this  view,  and  supported 
it  with  such  fulness  of  illustration  that  it  became  the 
accepted  basis  of  modem  geology.  But  not  contented 
with  recognising  a  great  truth  in  it,  subject  to  mbdifica- 
tion,  more  or  less  frequently,  under  the  different  con* 
ditions  of  the  development  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  his 
followers  have  repeated  his  ideas  with  a  docile  literality, 
from  which  independent  thought  was  conspicuously  want* 
ing.  It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  find  a  man  like  Pro- 
fessor Green,  of  Leeds,  of  enough  original  force  of  mind 
to  break  at  last  the  spell  under  which  speculative  geology 
has  lain  too  long,  by  questioning  whether,  after  all,  the 
physical  phenomena  of  the  past  were  always  as  gentle 
and  unmarked  as  at  present;  whether,  in  fact,  the  de- 
mand for  an  indefinite  lapse  of  time  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  earth's  crust  can  be  justified.  The  extreme  views 
hitherto  in  vogue  are  thus  challenged  in  their  turn,  and 
we  are  asked  to  believe  the  much  more  rational  theory, 
that  while  the  present  natural  causes  were  demonstrably 
main  factors  in  the  development  of  the  earth's  crust, 
others,  of  indefinitely  greater  force  and  rapidity  of  action, 
from  time  to  time  burst  into  play.^ 

In  the  same  way,  the  pre-glacial  man  of  Mr.  Boyd 

1  Green's  1*^19^,  p.  522. 
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DftwkmSj^  and  the  theories  of  Dr.  GroU^  are  infallibly 
destined  to  find  themselves  superseded,  after  a  time, 
when  some  fresh  and  powerful  brain  marks  a  new  de- 
parture in  scientific  leadership. 

The  extreme  antiquity  of  man  has  been  maintained  on 
the  ^onnd  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  extinct  or  existing 
ciTilizations,  but,  as  it  seems,  on  inadequate  grounds. 
Chinese  chronology  was  fancied,  at  one  time,  to  run 
back  authentically  to  periods  astoundingly  remote,  but  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  latterly  shown  that 
the  historical  period  in  China  does  not  reach  farther  from 
ns  at  most  than  2200  years  before  Christ.'  Dr.  Edkins, 
indeed,  would  limit  it  to  B.C.  781,  or  at  most  to  B.C.  1154.^ 
India  was  sup  posed  at  one  time  to  boast  of  a  history  whose 
shadowy  periods  triumphantly  disproved  the  Scripture 
teaching  of  the  lateness  of  man's  creation.  But  science 
now  grants  that  the  earliest  Indian  event  it  can  trace 
is  the  descent  of  the  Aryan  tribes  from  the  tablelands  of 
Asia  to  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  "  perhaps  about  the 
year  B.C.  2000.''  * 

Failing  in  the  case  of  China  and  India,  Egypt  seemed 
next  to  ofier  itself  as  a  country  of  immemorial  antiquity. 
Boeckh,^  a  distinguished  German  scholar,  set  down  the 
date  of  the  reign  of  Menes,  who  is  universally  accepted 
as  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  at  5702  years  before  Christ. 
Unger,*  another  great  German  scholar,  preferred  the  year 
6618.  Mariette  Bey,  the  learned  French  Director  of  the 
Antiquarian  Museum  at  Cairo,  strikes  off  the  odd  cen« 

^  Core  Hunting,  by  Boyd  Dawkins,  passim. 

*  Brockhaas'  OonverBoiioiM  Lex,  (xiL  Auf.),  vol.  iv.  p.  611. 

•  Leisure  Horn  (1876),  p.  653. 

^  BrockhaoB*  ConvereationB  Lea,  (xii.  Auf.),  vol.  xi.  p.  825. 

•  Bom  1785,  died  1867. 

*  Bom  18U0,  died  1870. 
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turies,  and  fixes  Menes  at  5004  years  before  Christ,  IQ 
which  he  is  followed  by  Lenormant/  his  most  distin* 
guisbeJ  disciple.  Professor  Maspero,  of  Paris,  thinks  the 
year  4500  aboat  the  proper  date.  Bragsch  Bey,  a  Ger^i 
man  long  resident  in  Egypt,  and  the  author  of  a  learned 
"History  of  Egypt  derived  entirely  from  the  Menu- 
ments/'*  has  chosen  the  year  4455.  Lepsins*  and 
Ebors,  master  and  disciple,*  but  both  deservedly  famona 
as  Egyptologists,  think  that  Menes  reigned  3892  years 
before  Christ.  The  Chevalier  Bansen  *  at  first  assigned 
the  year  3623  to  him,  bat  at  a  later  time  thought  the 
year  3059  more  correct.  Oar  own  Dr.  Birch,*  the  head 
of  the  Egyptian  Department  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
of  merited  fame  in  his  special  studies,  decides  for  "abont 
the  year  before  Christ  3000."  Mr.  BrCginald  Stuart 
Poole,^  head  of  the  Numismatic  Department  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  devoted  to  Egyptian  studies, 
thinks  the  proper  date  the  year  2717  ;  while  the  late  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,*  whose  great  book  on  the  Ancient  Egyptians 
entitles  him  to  the  highest  consideration,  agreeing  in 
the  main  with  Mr.  Poole,  ascribe  the  accession  of  Menes 
to  the  year  before  Christ  2691. 

Between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  these  calcula- 
tions there  is  a  difference  of  no  less  than  301 1  years,  and 
yet  they  are  all  the  estimates  of  distinguished  men.  The 
result  involved  in  such  a  variation  is  the  same  as  r' 

^  Mcmttd  de  VHistaire  Andenne,  p.  821. 
s  An  Eoglish  translation  has  just  been  published  in  two  vols 
1879. 

•  In  bis  Ohronologie  der  Egypten  (1849). 

^  Eine  ^gyptische  Konigstochter,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 
'  Egypt* $  Place  in  Universal  Histoiy,  vol.  v.  p.  63. 

•  Egypt  from  the  Earlieet  Timet,  p.  23. 
'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  508. 

•  EawUnson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 
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fataTB  historian  were  to  date  the  reign  of  onr  pre- 
seat  queen  from  the  year  1887,  while  another  tnaintained 
that  her  proper  place  was  in  the  days  of  Moses.  Let  na 
see  how  is  it  that  eminent  Egyptologists  differ  so  much. 

The  only  authority  for  Egyptian  chronology,  till  re- 
9ently,  was  the  lists  of  kings  quoted  by  various  ancieni 
writers  from  the  lost  book  of  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest 
of  the  third  century  before  Chnst.  But  his  figures  have 
been  a  constant  perplexity  to  students,  since  he  follows 
the  Er^ptian  custom  of  counting  all  the  years  of  kings 
who  Toigned  more  or  less  together,  as  when  a  son  was 
crowned  during  his  father's  life.^  No  wonder  that 
Brugsch  should  say  that  this  -  source  of  error  alone 
^places  such  doubts  and  dif&culties  in  the  way,  as  to 
make  one  despair  in  putting  together  a  chronological 
table  of  the  old  Egyptian  empire/'  * 

To  add  to  this  hopelessness,  the  Egyptians  themselves 
had  no  conception  of  chronology,^  and  give  us  no  dates 
from  which  to  reckon,  Manetho's  figures,  moreover^ 
"easily  lend  themselves  to  all  the  chronological  sys- 
tems/'* while  the  only  corroborative  list  of  royal  names,— 
that  of  a  documeut  found  at  Abydos,  and  known  as  the 
Turin  papyrus, — is  so  mutilated  that  it  affords  very  im« 
perfect  aid  in  checking  Manetho's  lista  Still  more,  ''  the 
monuments  are  beginning  more  and  more  to  discredit  his 
numbers,''  so  that  "  unless  we  choose,  without  any  war* 

>  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  voL  i  p.  120. 

«  Jlrid,  p.  120. 

*  "  The  greatest  hindrance  to  a  regular  Egyptian  chronology 
is  the  circamstanoe  that  the  Egyptians  themselves  never  had  any 
chronology  at  alL" — Lenomumt,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 

"Everything  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  province  (that  ol 
ebronology)  so  far  as  relates  to  the  time  preceding  the  XXVL 
Dynasty  (that  is  to  the  year  B.C.  Q66)" — Brugsch,  voL  i.  p.  xviiL 

«  Brugsch,  voL  i.  p.  183. 
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rant^  to  Btrain  his  indefinitely  elastic  lists  at  onr  pleasaWj 
there  remains  no  other  coarse  than  to  wait  till  some 
fortunate  discovery  relieves  ns  from  this  dangerous  ex 
periment/^  ^  Bragsch  bases  his  figures  on  the  estimate 
that  three  reigns  were  exactly  equal  to  a  hundred  years^' 
while  Canon  Bawlinson  tells  as  that  twenty  years  is  the 
real  average  duration  of  the  reign  of  Eastern  kings/  and 
as  if  this  wore  not  enough  to  discredit  extreme  con« 
elusions,  no  one  knows  what  kings  reigned  together  or 
when  each  began  to  reign  singly. 

The  high  antiquity  of  Egyptian  civilization  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  proved  by  relics  obtained  by  Mr. 
Homer  from  borings  in  the  mud  of  the  Delta,  and 
indeed  Ebers  quotes  them  even  now  in  support  of  it.^ 
That  a  piece  of  pottery  had  been  found  at  the  depth  of 
89  feet  was  taken  as  proof  its  having  been  bnried  for 
13,000  years. '^  Sir  J.  Lubbock  and  Sir  C.  Lyell,  ac- 
cepting this  conclusion,  came  to  wonderful  conclusions; 
for  their  estimates,  with  those  of  various  papers  read  be- 
fore learned  societies,  are  that  bricks  and  pottery  in  Egypt 
date  from  12,000  to  60,000  years  back.  Unfortunately 
for  all  this  fine  speculation.  Sir  Bobert  Stephenson  found 
in  the  Delta,  near  Damietta,  at  a  greater  depth  than  Mr. 
Homer  ever  reached,  a  brick  bearing  on  it  the  stamp  of 
Mohammed  Ali.^  Mr.  Horner,  moreover,  supposed  the 
rate  of  the  deposit  of  mud,  at  a  given  spot,  only  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  a  century,'  but  the  description  of  the 

^  Bruggch,  vol.  i.  pp.  six.  zz.  '  Ibid,,  p.  83. 

*  Origin  of  Nations,  p.  20. 

*  JEgypten  und  der  Biicher  Mose*8,  p.  28. 

*  Lubbock's  Prehiatorio  Times,  p.  895. 

*  SouthairH  Recent  Origin  of  Mcun,  p.  474 

'  The  changes  in  the  Hooghly  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  impossibte 
to  fix  the  limits  of  property  on  its  borders,  that  ^hich  is  solid 
ground  one  year  being  swallowed  up,  and  new  territoty  formed 
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nme  spot  by  a  Mahotnetan  writer  only  six  centariea 
%go,  shows  that  the  mad  is  deposited  at  the  rate  of  ovet 
eighteen  inches  in  a  faandred  years.^  No  wonder  that  even 
ihe  Anthropologieal  Review  pronounces  Mr.  Horner's 
evidence  as  preposterous^  and  laments  that  Sir  Charles 
Lyall  "  should  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  notice 
BQch  absurdities/'  • 

The  rise  of  Babylonian  civilization  was  long  supposed, 
on  the  authority  of  fragments  of  a  book  by  Berosus,  a 
priest  at  Babylon  about  260  years  before  Christ,  to  be 
as  old  as  the  Egyptian  had  been  fancied  to  be,  on  the 
authority  of  Manetho.  But  here,  too,  the  advance  of 
exact  knowledge  has  dissipated  exaggeration.  Scholars 
are  now  virtually  agreed  that  the  earliest  traces  of  Baby- 
lonian history  date,  at  most,  only  to  the  year  2500  before 
Christ,*  though  Berosus  had  assigned  the  Flood  to  the 
year  41,697,  and  the  legends  of  the  cuneiform  tablets 
claim  a  reign  of  432,000  years  for  ten  kings  before  that 
calamity.  George  Smith  and  Professor  Sayce,  indeed, 
think  that  '^  no  contemporary  monuments  can  be  placed 
eailier  than  2300  years  before  Christ,  and  even  this  date 
may  be  too  early  for  our  oldest  known  monuments,''*  and 
Lcuormant  is  of  the  same  opinion.'*  Allowing  ample 
time  for  the  first  stages  of  tribal  or  national  development, 

IB  other  parts.  It  u  the  same  with  the  Lower  Mississippi  where 
there  are  no  dams. 

*  SouthaU,  p.  474. 

*  "  Pieces  of  brick  stampf^d  with  the  Grecian  honeysuckle,  and 
therefore,  at  the  earliest,  dating  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  have  been  obtained  from  as  great  depths  as  Mr.  Homer's 
borings."— fifotaZZe,  On  ihe  Truth  of  the  Bible,  p.  26* 

*  Brockbaus'  Conversations  Lex,  (xii.  Auf.)f  voL  iL  p.  629. 

*  Smith's  Babylonia,  edited  by  Prof.  Sayce,  p.  54.  Sohrader^s 
Mtyhmien,  in  Biehm's  Handworterbuch. 

*  Lenormantf  McmmL  ^Uistoire  Ancienme  de  VOrient,  voL  ii  p.  2% 
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this  would  at  most  carry  Babylonian  history  to  a  dafce  of 
8000  years,  or  thereabonts,  before  Christ. 

The  evidence  of  langaage  has  been  advanced  as  another 
ground  for  believing  in  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
human  race^  but  it  is  a  great  question  if  it  be  entitled  to 
any  weight.  The  descent  of  the  Aryan  tribes  into  Hin- 
dustan^ for  example^  is  fixed  by  the  highest  authorities  aft 
not  further  back^  at  the  most^  than  about  2000  years  before 
Christ,^  but  what  changes  and  developments  have  taken 
place  since  then  in  the  Sanscrit  language  which  they 
spoke  I  It  has  itself  died  out^  but  from  it  have  sprung  the 
Hindu  dialects  of  India,  the  Zend  of  ancient  Persia,  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Wallachian ;  the  different  Celtic  languages ;  the  Gothic^ 
German,  and  Scandinavian  languages,  including  English; 
and  the  Slavonic,  of  which  there  are  many  mutually  on* 
intelligible  dialects  in  Bnssia,  Austria,  and  Bulgaria. 
Iceland  was  colonized  by  the  Northmen  in  the  ninth  cen* 
tury ;  but  their  language,  then  pure  Scandinavian,  is  not 
understood  by  other  Scandinavian  races  now.  The  Nibe« 
lungen  Lied  is  only  seven  hundred  years  old,  but  its 
German  is  a  sealed  language  except  to  scholars.  A  thoii« 
sand  years  ago  a  national  song  might  have  waked  enthu* 
siasm  over  all  the  area  in  which  English,  Dutch,  and 
German  are  now  spoken  in  Europe,  for  its  language  would 
have  been  everywhere  understood.  Since  the  colonization 
of  Iceland,  three  new  languages,  of  course  related,  have 
sprung  from  the  Scandinavian — the  Swedish,  Danish,  and 
Norwegian.    Fifteen  hundred  years  ago  Latin  was  the 

^  Hang,  indeed  {Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  eie^^  of  th0 
ParseeSt  p.  225),  assigns  the  date  of  b.g.  1500  for  the  dawn  of  Iranic 
civilization,  or  that  of  the  Modes,  Persians,  and  perhaps  the  Bao* 
trians,  while  Max  Miiller  (^Ancient  Sanscrit  LU^  p.  572)  thiaka  thtkt 
Indian  civilization  began  about  b.c.  1200. 


\ 
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motlier  tongne  of  all  the  nations  now  speaking  the  Porta- 
gaeso,  Spanish^  French,  Italian,  and  Wallachian.  There 
are  nearly  a  hundred  languages  spoken  at  this  time  in 
the  Canoasos,  and  in  Soath  America  Hamboldt  reckoned 
them  by  hundreds.  Amongst  the  one  hundred  islands 
occupied  by  the  Melanesian  race,  there  are  no  less  than 
two  hundred  languages,  differing  from  each  other  as  much 
B8  Dutch  and  German.  Among  some  races  of  Central 
Africa,  Barth  tells  us,  the  want  of  friendly  intercourse 
between  tribes  and  families  has  caused  so  many  dialects 
to  spring  up  as  to  make  commuuication  between  them 
difficult.  On  the  river  Amazon  Mr.  Bafces  found  several 
individuals  in  a  canoe  speaking  mutually  unintelligible 
languages.  It  is,  in  &ot,  impossible  to  fix  any  approxi- 
n'ate  period  for  the  rise  of  new  forms  of  speech.  "  If 
there  be  nothing  like  literature  or  society  to  keep  changes 
within  limits,''  says  Max  MuIIer,  ''  two  villages,  separated 
for  only  a  few  generations,  will  soon  become  mutually 
unintelligible.  This  takes  place  in  America  as  well  as  on 
the  borders  of  China  and  India ;  and  in  the  north  of  Asia, 
Messerschmidt  relates  that  the  Cstiaks,  though  really 
speaking  the  same  language  everywhere,  have  produced 
so  many  words  and  forms  peculiar  to  each  tribe,  that 
even  within  the  limit  of  ten  or  twelve  German  miles,  con- 
versation between  them  becomes  extremely  difficult.'' 
What  then  must  have  been  the  history  of  language  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  each  hamlet  was  at  war 
with  its  neighbour;  when  society,  literature,  and  civi- 
lization were  yet  unborn,  and  when  the  human  mind  itseli 
had  as  yet  the  instability  and  ignorance  of  childhood  f 

Looked  at,  therefore,  from  every  point  of  view,  there 
seems  no  gpround  for  placing  the  appearance  of  mankind 
OQ  the  eardi  further  back  than  the  Bible  has  assigned, 
hat.  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  for  accepting  its  state^ 
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inents.  The  keenest  critical  investigation  has  decided 
with  a  wonderful  nnanimity  that  the  history  of  our  race, 
except  in  the  case  of  Egypt^  does  not  reach  farther  back 
from  the  present  day  than  about  4^500  years ;  while,  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  Egypt  itself,  scholars  differ  to  the  extent 
of  no  less  than  3,000  years.  But  even  if  we  were  to 
take  the  period  as  approximately  correct,  which  Lepsias 
and  Ebers  adopt — 3892  years  before  Christ,  it  would 
be  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  chronology  of  the  Bible, 
of  which,  as  has  been  shown^  we  have  no  authoritative 
statement.  It  would  at  most  take  us  back  5^700  years,  and 
leave,  according  to  many  eminent  chronologists,  ample 
margin  for  all  that  is  related  in  Genesis  of  an  earlier  date. 
But  the  subject  is  in  apparently  hopeless  confusion  and 
darkness.  It  is  at  least  free  to  all  to  withhold  full  assent 
to  chronological  systems,  when  even  their  authors  admit 
that  the  data  on  which  they  are  based  are  largely  conjec- 
tural. Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  how  Egypt^  if  civiliased 
two  thousand  years  before  any  other  nation,  should  for 
all  these  centuries  have  been  a  centre  of  lights  without 
transmitting  some  of  its  brightness  to  countries  around, 
with  which  it  was  in  constant  intercourse. 

The  varieties  of  the  human  race  have  been  held  another 
proof  of  its  extreme  antiquity.  The  contrast  between 
the  negro  and  other  branches  of  mankind  has  espe- 
cially been  insisted  upon,  the  fact  being  often  quoted 
that  we  find  him  mentioned  in  a  historical  Egyptian 
document  of  the  seventh  Dynasty,^  and  depicted  exactly 
as  he  is,  on  the  monuments,  at  a  later  period.  But  the 
rise  of  a  new  type  and  even  of  a  new  colour  of  mankind 
is  not  unknown  even  within  the  historical  period.  The 
Jews  of  the  East  are  now  as  black  as  the  inhabitants,  while 
those  of  cold  countries  are  as  fair  as  Caucasians.  Tho 
^  Brugtck,  voL  L  p.  99.    Eecord§  of  the  Patt^ToLiL  p.  8. 
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American  difTers  in  the  whole  physical  appearance  and  in 
die  shapo  of  his  face  from  the  Eaglishman^  whose  near 
descendant  he  is.  The  Turks  of  Europe  in  a  few  cen- 
turies have  diverged  so  far  from  their  Tartar  original 
that  they  are  sometimes  referred  to  the  Caucasian  stocky 
though  we  know  their  Mongolian  origin.  The  Magyars 
of  Hungaiy  have  lost  in  a  thousand  years  nearly  every 
iraoe  of  the  Tartar  features  of  their  ancestors — the  Ostiaks 
of  Northern  Siberia.  The  tall^  lank  American  Indians 
can  be  recognised  as  derived  from  the  squat  and  strongly 
marked  Mongol^  only  by  the  unerring  witness  of  their 
various  languages.  Who  would  suspect  the  uncouth  and 
stunted  Lapp  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the  tall^  well- 
formed,  handsome  Magyar?  Yet  they  were  originally 
one. 

The  negro  seems,  indeed,  to  have  assumed  his  typical 
oharacteristics  from  special  conditions,  in  a  tropical  cli- 
mate. ^'  The  i^al  African,^'  says  Win  wood  Beade,^  a  most 
competent  witness  '''is  copper-coloured,  and  superior  to 
the  negro,  mentally  and  physically.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  negro  inhabits  only  maritime  districts,  or  the  marshy 
districts  of  the  interior;  that  he  originally  belonged  to 
the  oopper-colonred  race ;  and  that  his  degeneration  of 
type  is  due  entirely  to  the  influence  of  climate  and  food.'' 
The  privations  of  the  natives  of  Gonnemara,  in  the  year 
preceding  the  6tmine  of  1847,  were  remarked  as  having 
fed  to  a  change  in  the  whole  physical  type:  the  jaws 
becoming  prominent,  as  in  the  negro,  and  the  whole  man 
affected.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  a  modi- 
fication of  structure  or  colour  once  introduced  becomes 
pM'manent,  and  that  circumstances  may  lead  to  it  to  the 
most  surprising  extent  in  a  very  short  time,  as  in  the 
tower  Miimals.  All  the  varieties  of  domestic  pigeons 
^  Anthropological  Revieiv  (Nov.  1864)»  p.  <M1. 
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are  traced  by  Darwin  to  the  stook-dove^^  and  are  rightly 
ascribed  by  him  to  artificial  selection  by  man.  Acci«* 
dental  malformation  may  be  artificially  perpetuated^  when 
desired^  by  separation  of  the  malformed  as  the  stock  of  a 
new  variety.  The  different  breeds  of  sheep,  horses^  oxen, 
goats^  cats^  rabbits,  and  still  more  of  domestic  fowl^  show 
that  all  these  species,  even  while  under  human  observa- 
tion, are  subject  to  greater  variations  than  are  found  in 
the  different  races  of  men.' 

Whether  the  different  families  which  repeopled  the 
earth  after  the  Deluge  had  already  become  more  or  lesa 
contrasted,  is  not  within  the  possibility  of  answer.  Bat 
with  the  acknowledged  changes  in  bony  structure  and 
colour,  which  have  been  quoted  from  instances  within 
recent  times,  there  surely  remains  no  sarpassing  difficulty 
in  the  belief  that  the  negro  may  early  have  assumed  his 
special  characteristics,  from  special  influences  of  locality 
and  food ;  and  these,  by  a  law  of  nature,  would  be  per- 
petuated ever  after.  The  words  of  Darwin  respecting 
varieties  in  domestic  animals  need  only  slight  change  to 
be  applied  to  mankind.  "  The  argument  mainly  relied 
on  by  those  who  believe  in  the  multiple  origin  of  our 
domestic  animals  is,  that  we  find  in  the  most  ancient 
records,  more  especially  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
much  diversity  in  the  breeds;  and  that  some  of  the 
breeds  resemble,  perhaps  are  identical  with,  those  still 
existing.  Even  if  this  latter  fact  were  found  more 
strictly  and  generally  true  than  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
case,  what  does  it  show,  but  that  some  of  our  breeds 
originated  there,  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago.''  ' 

'  Origin  of  Species,  p.  23.     Many  interesting  iacba  on.  th« 
sabjtcr.  of  this  chapter  may  be' found  in  Wiseman's  Oamhewkm  be 
tween  Science  cmd  Revealed  Beligian, 

*  See,  on  this,  Eng,  Cyclo,,  vol.  ix.  p.  670. 

•  Origin  of  8pecio.B,  x .  18. 
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OBiaDt  or  HAN,   AMD  HIS  FKIinTITI  COHDITIOK,  XTO. 

Ir  ia  now  nine  years  ainoe  Mr.  Darwin  published  hi? 
•'  Descent  of  Man"  (1871),  which  startled  the  world 
by  calmly  maintaininf^  tliat  we  have  sprung,  by  slow  and 
almost  imperceptibia  stages,  from  the  lower  animals. 
Man's  extreme  antiquity  on  the  earth,  which  had  first 
been  broached  about  twelve  years  before,  was  tbence- 
tbrward  arged  wUih  increased  confidence.  But,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Wallace,  one  of  the  foremost  of  living 
natoralista,  and  the  most  eminent  supporter  of  some  of 
Ur.  Darwin's  views :  "  It  is  a  onrions  cironmstance  that, 
kotwithstanding  the  attention  that  has  been  directed  to 
the  subject  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  numerous 
excavations  connected  with  railways  and  mines,  which 
bare  offered  suidi  facilities  for  geological  discoveries,  no 
advance  whatever  has  been  made  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  in  detecting  the  time  or  mode  of  man's 
origin.  The  Faleeolithio  (old  rough)  fiint  implements, 
first  discovered  in  the  North  of  France  more  than  thirty 
jesrs  ago,  are  still  the  oldest  undisputed  proofs  of  man's 
existence;  and  amid  the  coantlcss  relics  o£  a  former 
world  that  have  been  brought  to  light,  no  evidence  of 
my  one  of  the  links  that  must  hare  connected  man  with 
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the  lower  animals  has  yet  appeared/'  ^  Two  skulls^  sap« 
posed  to  be  the  oldest  as  yet  foand^  show  no  trace  of 
inferiority.  One  is  not  of  so  low  a  type  as  that  3f  mosfc 
existing  savages^  bnt,  to  nse  tlie  words  of  Professor  Hnx-* 
ley^  '^  may  have  belonged  to  a  philosopher^  or  may  have 
contained  the  thonghtless  brains  of  a  savage";  the 
other^  as  Dr.  Pmner-Bey  informs  ns^  surpasses  the 
average  of  modem  European  skulls;  while  its  symmetrical 
form  compares  favourably  with  tbe  skulls  of  many  civi- 
lized nations  of  modem  times. 

Nor  is  the  want  of  evidence  of  the  development  of 
humbler  into  higher  races  limited  to  man.  Its  utter 
absence  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals^  and  of  plants^ 
goes  far  to  show  that  the  theory  has  no  basis  of  facts  in 
nature,  and  that  it  is  thus  most  unlikely  to  be  correct 
in  reference  to  human  beings.  The  doctrine  of  the 
transformation  of  species/'  says  Heer,  ''is  most  decidedly 
contradicted  by  facts.  Not  only  has  no  new  species 
originated  during  the  period  of  human  history,  but  even 
the  lignites  (or  woody  coal),  whicb  go  back  to  a  much 
earlier  time,  exhibit  the  existing  flora.  The  present 
Swiss  Alpine  plants  are  the  descendants  of  the  Alpine 
drift  flora,  but,  though  living  under  different  physical 
conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  those  of  the 
present  day  from  plants  of  the  drift  flora  of  Iceland  and 
Ghreenland.  It  is  the  same  with  marine  animals.  No 
new  species  has  had  its  origin  since  the  drift  period. 

s  Tropical  Nature  and  other  EMoya,  p.  286,  by  A  B.  Wallaoa 
Mr.  Waliuce,  like  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  (Oave  Hunting),  believee 
man  to  have  been  pre-glacial — that  is,  to  have  existed  hundreds 
of  thoasaads  of  years  ago.  Henoe  his  words  on  the  origin  of 
man  have  the  greater  wei^i^ht.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  no  geologist,  and  simply  takes  the  word  of  others 
as  v^  the  ostreme  antiquit/  of  (he  raoa. 
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For  is  tliis  peculiar  to  the  drifb.  The  same  facts  are  trad 
of  preceding  geological  periods.  The  same  species  main** 
tain  their  existence  throngh  long  cycles^  and  often,  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  present  precisely  the  same  character* 
istics.  The  formation  immediately  following  any  earlier 
period,  and  belonging  to  a  new  epoch,  may  contain  some 
species  inherited  from  the  preceding  period,  bat  the 
greater  part  of  the  species  show  ns  a  new  type,  and 
present  distinct  characteristics.  There  are  no  forms 
which  wonld  indicate  a  fusion  of  species/' '  Snch  is  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  acatest  observers,  and  most 
accomplished  geologists  of  the  day. 

It  has  farther  been  noticed,  that  so  far  from  deteriora* 
tion  as  we  go  back,  we  find  it  rather  as  we  come  down 
towards  the  present ;  for  the  oldest  cave  dwellings,  claimed 
by  some  scientific  men  as  marking  an  immemorial  an- 
tiquity for  the  race,  show  a  far  higher  degree  of  mental 
activity  and  civilization  in  their  inhabitants  than  the  relics 
of  what  are  held  to  be  much  later  times.  The  variety  of 
tools  and  weapons— scrapers,  awls,  hammers,  saws,  lances, 
etc. — ^the  numeroas  bone  implements,  including  well- 
formed  needles;  implying  that  skins  were  sewn  together, 
and  perhaps  even  textile  materials  woven  into  clothe- 
above  all,  the  numerous  carvings  and  drawings,  repre- 
senting a  variety  of  animals,  such  as  horses,  reindeer,  and 
even  a  mammoth;  executed  with  considerable  skill  on 
bone,  reindeer  horns,  and  mammoth  tusks ;  show  a  state  of 
eivilization  much  higher  than  that  of  some  of  oar  modem 
savHgos,  and  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  most  ancient 
skulls  we  possess,  are  not  exceptional  in  their  high 
development,  but  fairly  represent  the  characters  of  the 
then  existing  race.    Thus,  instead  of  growing  like  the 

^  Heer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  282,  291.    Dr.  Heer,  we  believe,  died  last  year 
▼OL.  I.  X 
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animals^  as  he  recedes  into  dim  antiqaity,  inaii  Iias^  at 
best^  only  preserved  the  high  type  shown  in  these^  his 
earliest  ancestors.^ 

Since^  then,  no  trace  of  an  approach  to  the  ape,  in 
•ny  particular,  has  been  found  in  any  geological  deposit 
or  superficial  drift,  we  may  dismiss  the  simial  origin  of 
man  as  a  baseless,  because  utterly  unsupported  theory. 
The  lowest  rocks  have  preserved  the  traces  of  marine 
worms  and  other  zoophytes,  the  carboniferous  strata 
entomb  specimens  of  reptiles,  fruits,  flowers,  and  leaves^ 
and  of  the  spiders  and  insects  then  existing :  the  other 
rocks  abound  in  the  remains  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  and 
retain  even  the  impress  of  the  foot  of  a  bird  or  a  small 
reptile,  and  of  the  rain-drops  of  a  passing  shower,  on 
what  was  once  soft  sand.  Surely,  then,  some  traces  wonld 
have  been  forthcoming  of  the  missing  links  between  man 
and  the  lower  orders  had  they  ever  existed.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  dwell  on  the  creature  ^'  not  worthy  to  be 
called  a  man,''  which  Sir  J.  Lubbock  thinks  was  our 
immediate  ancestor,  when  he  produces  some  sign  of  his 

^  In  reference  to  the  flint  tools  and  weapons  found  in  caves  like 
those  of  Devonshire  or  Derbyshire,  it  has  been  said  that  the  fact  of 
the  months  of  the  caves  being  now  high  above  the  level  of  streams 
which  formerly  overflowed  into  them,  marks  an  untold  lapse 
of  time.  But  elevations  of  land  are  common,  frequently  rapid, 
and  often,  moreover,  very  limited  in  their  range.  The  well-known 
case  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  at  Pazznoli,  near  Naples,  shows 
that  within  the  historic  period,  the  spot  where  it  stands  was  once 
beneath  the  sea ;  was  afterwards  upraised,  and  became  the  site  of 
a  temple  older  than  the  one  whose  remains  are  now  standings 
was  possibly  again  submerged,  and  again  upraised  before  the 
building  of  the  present  ruin ;  was  again  let  down  till  the  sea  rose 
at  least  twenty  feet  above  the  pavement  of  the  Temple;  was 
again  raised  into  dry  land,  and  is  now  slowly  sinking  once  mora 
LyTs  Principles  of  Otology,  voL  ii  ohap.  zzz.    Qreen's  Oeologv 
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ever  having  been  more  than  a  philosopher's  invention. 
Till  then  we  prefer  to  extend  to  both  the  physiology  and 
higher  natnre  of  man  the  words  which  Professor  Huxley 
limits  to  the  latter;  that  between  man  and  all  lower 
animals^  even  the  highest,  there  is  a  difference  so  wide 
that  it  cannot  be  measured — '^an  enormous  gulf/'  ''a 
divergence  immeasurable''  and  "practically  infinite/' 
Indeed  he  might  almost,  apparently,  have  adopted  the 
words  of  Max  MuUer :  ''  Man  alone  employs  language,—* 
he  alone  comprehends  himself,— alone  has  the  power  of 
abstraction, — alone  possesses  general  viea&.  [la  alone 
believes  in  God/'  * '  When  such  absolute  coutrjists  ob- 
trude themselves,  the  choice  of  opinions  seems  easy. 
There  may  well  have  been  in  the  Creator's  plan  oc- 
casional development  of  powers,  or  changes  of  appearance, 
as  the  result  of  long-continued  change  of  outward 
relations ;  but,  beyond  this,  the  theory  of  man's  descent 
or  that  of  other  creatures,  frota  races  below  them,  remains 
a  mere  theory  still,  in  spite  of  the  zealous  efforts  of  a 
school  to  elevate  it  to  something  more.  For  our  part, 
we  prefer  to  believe  with  Moses,  that  our  race  is  a  species 
created  by  itself,  and  endowed  directly  by  the  Almighty 
with  unique  mental  and  spiritnal  characterishics,  rather 
than  with  the  anthropologists,  who  would  trace  us  back 
to  the  lower  creatures. 

The  original  state  of  man  has  been  supposed,  by  those 
who  believe  in  his  extreme  antiquity,  to  have  been  one 
of  "utter  barbarism,'"  wanting  even  elementary  religious 
ideas;  our  present  civilization  being  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  untold  ages. 

But  there  are  many  grounds  for  questioning  this  theory. 
It  cannot,  for   instance,  be  inferred  that  the  discovery 

^  Ohvp$t  ete,  voL  iv.  p.  458. 

*  This  is  the  view  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  in  his  "Prehiaiori^  Ifcm. 
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of  rade  stone  implements  in  any  conntry  is  an  index  of 
the  state  of  civilization  in  other  parts  of  the  world  at 
the  same  time,  for  in  that  case  the  Sonth  Sea  Islanders 
and  the  Eskimo  would  determine  the  estimate  of  onr 
present  condition  in  a  way  hardly  just.  Nor  can  the 
finding  similar  tools  in  Germany^  France,  or  England  be 
any  measure  of  the  civilization  existing  at  the  period 
to  which  they  belong  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  or 
Nile.i 

It  is  the  mode  of  this  school  to  collect  all  the  most 
degraded  and  savage  customs  and  usages  of  any  people^ 
and  assume  that  they  are  traces  of  the  original  condition 
of  the  race.  But  such  a  course  is  utterly  unphilosophicalj 
for  it  may  with  equal  force  be  urged  that  they  are  illus- 
trations of  the  decay  of  a  primitive  civilization^  under 
circumstances  leading  to  such  degradation.  That  tribes 
and  nations  have  thus  sunk  is  beyond  a  question.  Hero- 
dotus '  tells  us  of  the  Geloni,  a  Greek  people,  who,  having 
been  expelled  from  the  cities  on  the  northern  ooast  of 
the  Euxine,  had  retired  into  the  interior,  and  there  lived 
in  wooden  huts,  and  spoke  a  language  '^  half  Greek,  half 
Scythian."  By  the  first  century  afler  Christ,  Mela  tells 
ns  they  had  become  completely  barbarous,  and  nsed  the 
skins  of  their  slain  enemies  as  coverings  for  themselves 
and  their  horses.*  The  Veddas  of  Ceylon,  now  savages 
of  the  most  debased  type,  are  believed,  on  the  reliable 
ground  of  their  vocabulary,  to  be  degenerate  descendants 
of  the  tribes  who  brought  Aryan  civilization  to  the  plains 
of  Hindustan.^  '^They  make  themselves  understood/' 
says  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  ^^by  signs,  grimaces,  and 
guttural  sounds,  which  have  little  resemblance  to  definite 

1  Duke  of  Argyll's  PtiMeval  Man,  p.  184.        *  Swod.,  iv.  108 

•  Pomp.  MeLf  ii.  1. 

*  Bowlinson's  Origin  of  Nation$^  p.  & 
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words^  or  langaage  in  general/'  Yet  of  this  race  ilULX 
Mailer  writes :  '*  More  than  half  of  the  words  nsed  by 
them  are  mere  corraptions  of  Sanscrit;  tbeir  very  name 
18  the  Sanscrit  for  hunter.  If  now  they  stand  low  in  the 
scale  of  hnmanity^  they  once  sfcood  higher ;  nay,  they  may 
possibly  prove  in  language^  if  not  in  blood,  the  distanli 
ooasins  of  Plato,  and  Newton,  and  Goethe/'^  The 
obUfceration  of  Soman  civilization  in  many  parts  of  the 
empire*  after  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  is  an  equally 
striking  example  of  the  lapse  of  nations  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  culture. 

It  is  easy  to  realize  how  the  mere  pressure  of  increas- 
ing numbers  on  the  means  of  subsistence  would  drive 
weak  tribes  from  hospitable  to  more  and  more  wretched 
homes,  where  with  security,  except  from  each  other,  they 
would  have  to  maintain  such  a  struggle  for  existence  as 
mast  infallibly  involve  their  sinking  into  barbarism.  The 
Eskimo  at  the  north  of  the  American  continent,  and  the 
savages  of  Terra  del  Fuego  in  the  far  south,  are  illus- 
trations ;  for  what  but  dire  necessity  could  have  forced 
human  beings  to  take  up  their  abode  in  such  terrible 
regions,  if  the  warm  and  fertile  landscapes  of  happier 
climates  had  been  open  to  them  f  Even  amidst  Arctio 
regions^  indeed,  the  feuds  of  tribes  drive  the  weaker  still 
farther  north.  Thus  Admiral  Osborne' informs  us  that 
a  tribe  wandering  along  the  extreme  northern  edge 
of  the  Siberian  coast  had  recently  driven  another  tribe 
scross  the  Frozen  Sea  to  an  island  lying  so  far  north  that 
only  its  mountain  tops  could  be  occasionally  seen  from 
the  Siberian  headlands.  "Terra  del  Fuego,''  says  Mi\ 
Darwin,  ''  is  a  broken  mass  of  wild  rocks,  lofty  hiUs,  and 
oseless  forests,  and  these  are  viewed  through  mists  and 

>  0%tp«,  voL  iv.  p.  360. 

<  TwM$,  December  SOth,  18d7. 
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endless  storms.  The  habitable  land  is  redaced  to  th€ 
gtOQOS  of  the  beach.  In  search  of  food  the  people  are 
oompelled  to  wander  unceasingly  from  spot  to  spot,  and 
BO  st^ep  is  the  coast  that  theyoan  only  move  about  in 
their  wretched  canoes.''-^  How  could  tribes  in  such  a 
land,  or  those  in  the  uttermost  north,  amidst  eternal  ioe^ 
be  anything  but  degraded  f  But  it  cannot  surely  be  said 
that  they  were  created  at  first  where  we  now  find  them^ 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  have  not  become 
greatly  lower  than  their  ancestors,  who  came  from  happier 
lands. 

The  supposed  absence  of  any  religion  among  some 
savage  races  has  been  assumed  as  a  proof  of  the  ''  utter 
barbarism  "  of  primeval  man.  But  surely  if  some  men, 
as,  for  example,  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill,  can  speak  of 
themselves  as  without  any  religion,  even  amidst  modern 
society,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  gross  mental 
darkuess  of  loug-continued  savagery,  struggling  for  the 
meanest  existence,  may  efface  or  nearly  efface  all  religious 
conceptions.  It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  religions  are 
apt  to  decay  as  they  grow  old.  "  If  there  is  one  thing,'* 
says  Max  Miiller,  ''which  a  comparative  study  of  religions 
places  in  the  clearest  light,  it  is  the  inevitable  decay  to 
which  every  religion  is  exposed.*"  Nor  is  it  at  all  a 
necessity  that  eveu  if  man  were  originally  placed  merely 
in  the  first  step  of  ascending  culture  he  might  not  have 
had  lofty  and  pure  though  simple  views  of  Gk)d  and  of 
his  duty.  The  further  we  go  back  in  history  the  clearer 
become  the  traces  oi'  some  pure  traditions  and  the  rays  of 
Bome  primeval  light.' 

The  fact  that  during  the  ages  in  which  extreme  bar^ 

'  Darwin*8  Voydge  of  a  Naturalist,  p.  216. 

*  Chips  from  a  Gttrman  Worksliop,  vol.  i.  p.  xxiii. 

*  P^imavai  Man,  p.  190. 
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barism  prevailed  over  Europe — and  when  the  world  at 
large  seems  to  have  been  peopled  mostly  by  tribes  re« 
dnced  to  the  deepest  rudeness  by  constant  wars,  and 
by  the  savagery  to  which  these  led,-— a  civilization  snob 
as  that  of  Egypt  should  have  existed,  seems,  further^ 
to  imply  the  preservation  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  of  an 
inheritanoe  from  an  earlier  period  of  culture  and  advance- 
ment. Archbishop  Whately's  argument  that  no  tribe  or 
people  was  ever  civilized  from  within  itself,  but  always 
by  inflaences  from  without,^  seem  indisputable  if  applied , 
to  SQch  utter  degradation  as  Sir  J.  Lubbock  assumes  in 
the  first  men— a  degradation  leaving  them  hardly  above 
the  animals.  Some  Prometheus  must  surely  in  such  a 
case  have  brought  the  Divine  spark  to  them  from  heaven. 
But  in  Egypt  we  find,  apparently  as  early  as  B.o.  SOOO^— 
that  is^  5000  years  ago-^a  civilization  producing  marvels 
of  architecture  which  still  remain  unique.  To  raise  a 
structure  like  the  Great  Pyramid,  746  feet  square  at  the 
base,  rising  to  a  height  of  450  feet,  requiring  the  labour, 
for  thirty  years,  of  relays  of  men,  numbering,  in  all,  eleven 
millions  1 ' — a  structure,  to  present  it  in  another  way, 
covering  a  ground  space  of  over  twelve  square  acres, 
containing  90,000,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry,  and  weigh- 
ing, as  is  calculated,  6,316,000  tons,* — ^implies  an  earlier 
civilization  of  which  it  is  the  crowning  triumph.  This  is 
itill  more  certain  when  we  find  that  it  is  truly  square,  the 
sides  being  equal  and  the  angles  right  angles ;  that  the 
four  sockets  in  which  the  first  four  stones  of  the  comers 
rest  are  exactly  on  the  same  level  |  that  the  directions  ol 

*  Whately's  MisceUaneoui  Essays,    Lecture  on  OivUizaiion, 

*  Cbabas  gives  the  date  of  the  Pyramids  at  B.O.  8300,    Lepsiiui 
and  Ebers  at  B.G.  8100,  3000. 

*  Herodoius,  ii.  124 

*  SngUsh  Cyelopcsdia,  art.  Egypt, 
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ihe  sides  are  aocaratelj  to  the  fonr  cardinal  points  ;  and 
that  the  vertical  height  of  the  pyramid  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  its  circamference  at  the  base  as  the  radios 
of  a  circle  does  to  its  circamference;.^  Nor  are  all  these 
measares,  angles^  and  levels  merely  in  a  degree  accurate  ; 
the  best  modem  instmments  can  scarcety  detect  the 
▼erj  slightest  error.  The  workmanship  of  the  interior 
chambers^  moreover,  is  not  less  wonderful,  for  the  passages^ 
end  the  chambers  themselves,  are  lined  with  huge  blocks 
of  gfranite,  polished  to  the  highest  degree,  and  fitted  into 
each  other  with  the  utmost  accuracy.'  Such  architecture 
surely  piints  back  not  to  "  ntter  degradation/'  but  to  an 
inheritance  of  civilisation  presumably  from  beyond  the 
Flood. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  com  plants, 
snch  as  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  etc.,  seem  in  the 
same  way  to  point  to  a  very  different  condition  from 
**  ntter  degradation/'  as  that  of  our  first  parents.  Like 
the  fruit  trees  aud  many  of  the  existing  animals,  they 
make  their  appearance  on  the  earth  along  with  man, 
and  are  entirely  unknown  in  earlier  ages.  Moreover, 
while  the  primitive  types  of  all  our  other  esculent  plants 
are  still  to  be  found  in  this  or  other  countries,  those  of 
ihe  com  plants  are  utterly  unknown.  Corn  has  never 
been  met  with  except  as  a  cultivated  plant.  It  is  found 
in  the  wrappings  of  Egyptian  mummies,  and  in  the 
charred  remains  of  the  Swiss  Lake  dwellings,  but  never 
apart  from  its  cultivation  by  man.  It  cannot  grow  spoxu 
taneously,  and  is  never,  like  other  plants,  self-sown  and 

>  Professor  Fiaszi  Smyth's  Our  Inhentance  in  ihe  Qreai 
FyranUd,  Professor  Smyth  devoted  many  months  to  these 
measarements,  etc.,  using  the  best  instruments. 

s  Birks*  Egypt,  voL  L  p.  36.  Wallace's  Tropical  Nalu/n,  eta, 
p.  ^9. 
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flelf-spread.  If  not  oalidvated,  it  soon  disappears  and 
grows  extinct.  It  needs  human  labour  to  perpetuate  it^ 
and  seems  to  hare  been  given  us  by  God  as  it  is,  to  stimu- 
late our  industry  and  reward  it.^  If  the  ear  be  plucked 
off  before  ripenings  a  second  growth  rises  from  the  roots 
the  next  year;  but  if  it  too  be  cut  off,  the  plant  gpndually 
shrinks  into  a  worthless  grass,  which  not  only  cannot  bo 
improred  again  into  grain,  but  is  soon  destroyed  alto* 
gether  by  the  more  yigorous  natural  grasses.  GKven  by 
Grod  to  our  first  parents,  the  grain  plants  secured  a 
faranaoendent  blessing  for  all  their  offspring,  on  condition 
of  steady  industry  in  their  cnltiyation  j  but  such  a  gift 
implies  a  condition  far  removed  from  Sir  J.  Lubbock's 
"  utter  degradation.'^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  man  was  oreated  in 
any  state  of  artificial  luxury  or  refinement.  The  truest 
happiness  is  found  not  in  an  overwrought  civilization,  but 
in  the  simple  plenty  and  contentment  of  a  condition  where 
our  wants  are  still  few  and  natural,  and  our  intelligence 
and  knowledge  acute  and  sufficient,  if  not  disciplined  and 
profound.'  The  Ohio  farmer,  or  the  Swiss  peasant, 
owning  his  land,  free  from  any  anxiety  for  the  future, 
with  every  want  of  the  body  supplied,  and  nature,  if  not 
books,  ever  open  to  feed  his  mind,  may  enjoy  Ufe  and  be 
worthy  of  it,  far  more  than  if  his  lot  had  been  cast  in 
the  midst  of  an  artificial  refinement.  The  soul,  more- 
over, '*  that  pillar  of  true  dignity  in  man,"  is  iudependent 
of  outward  circumstances  for  the  grandeur  of  its  hopes, 
contemplations,  or  spiritual  life.  The  clear  heaven  of  an 
innocent  bosom  is  an  element  which,  added  to  a  very 

*  See  BihU  Teachings  in  Nai^wn,  p.  102.  By  Bev.  Dr.  Mao* 
millan. 

'  Bee  some  thoaghtful  remarks  in  S.  Baring  Gould's  flea- 
ikeniim  and  Maaaiim^  p.  49. 
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■iinple  outward  oondiHoQ,   would  make   it  a  paradise  f  i 

and  that  our  fiiat  parents  had.     How  maoh  k^owledga  t 

ihey  had  we   cannot  tell;   bat  rememberiDg  tlie  &ofe  i 

that  the  mere  earage  resembles  the  bmte,  inaflmnoh  as 
he  makes  no  improvomeuta,!  it  is  not  too  mnoh  to  believe 
that  th^  possessed  the  germs  of  mach  that  needed  onljr 
experience  to  develop  into  the  arts  and  Boiencee  of  life 
and  natnre.  If  it  b^  asked,  in  Fichte's  words,  "  Who 
then  edacated  the  first  pairT"  hie  answer  may  also  be 
given,  "A  spirit  bestowed  its  oars  on  them;"  that  is, 
they  were  gifted  with  intuitive  knowledge,  as  far  am 
needed,  at  their  creation, 

'  Whately's  Origin  of  OivUuuUiem,  p.  34. 

ZScler'B  Be^iehtmgmt  »witehen  Theologia  mid  Naiwrv)itteiueh<^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  751. 

On  this  Bubjaot  aod  othera  ootiDect«d  with  ths  -Antiqnitj  of 
Man,  much  intereating  informatioa  will  be  foand  in  FomU  Km* 
and  ikeir  Modem  Sefrea&tUatitm,  by  J-  W.  Dawson.  LL.D,  at« 
Loodrai,  1880. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

TBI  DI8CZNDUITS  OW  UtiM. 

THS  staj  of  man  in  Edea  may  have  been  longer  or 
shorter,  but  from  tlie  first  it  could  only  have  bees 
conditional.  Mere  notried  virtae  does  not  deserve  the 
name,  nor  can  they  be  said  to  have  a  character,  that  is,  a 
moral  nature,  who  have  not  been  tempted.  Goodness  is 
not  a  passive  quality,  bat  the  delibei-ate  preference  of 
right  to  wrong;  the  resistance  of  evil  and  the  manly 
B8s>ertion  of  its  opposite.  The  innocence  of  childhood  is 
only  that  of  a  simplicity  to  which  as  yet  temptation  is 
impossible;  and  of  a  natare  so  incomplete,  that  it  tins  aa 
yet  no  passions  to  resist.  Bnt  with  opening  manhood 
there  mnst  come  trial,  for  it  hears  the  elements  of  it  in 
hs  bosom.  Oor  first  parents,  like  oorselves,  stood  face 
to  face  with  conntless  BolicitAtions  of  the  intellect  and 
heart,  however  excited,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen 
wlietber  they  wonld  sobordinate  them  to  the  higher  wil) 
of  God,  or  weakly  act  in  independence  of  Him.  In  either 
ease,  good  and  evil  would  alike  have  been  learned ;  the 
good  in  the  peace  it  brought,  the  evil  as  its  hatefnl 
opposite;  or  the  evil  in  the  misery  it  involved  and  the 
good  only  as  the  peace  for  which  wo  yearn.  The  latter 
was  the  choice ;  but  sad  as  it  has  proved,  it  has  had  this 
nuttgabionj  that  the  straggle  towards  the  good  that  had 
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been  lost  is  the  source  of  sJl  that  is  most  noble.  Better 
unspeakably^  to  have  developed  under  the  favour  and  in 
the  friendship  of  Heaven;  but  stilly  even  as  it  is^  oiu 
fallen  state  is  tempered  by  the  discipline  of  struggle^ 
intellectual  and  morale  to  which  we  were  henceforth  com* 
mitted. 

Eden  was  no  longer  the  place  for  man  when  he  had 
lost  that  peace  and  joy  of  his  higher  nature  which  it  had 
symbolized.  It  is  impossible  to  fancy  what  is  meant 
by  the  Tree  of  Life.  Like  the  fabled  tree  of  the  Persians, 
or  like  that  of  India,  it  may  have  jrielded  the  food  and 
drink  of  immortality/  or  it  may  only  have  been  a  symbol 
of  the  great  truth,  that  spiritual  life  is  to  be  sought  by 
us^  not  from  within,  through  our  own  facilities  or  powers, 
but  from  without,  at  the  hands  of  God.'  In  any  case 
man  had  separated  himself  from  hia  Creator,  and  he  must 
needs  be  made  to  realize  it  by  leaving  a  scene  identified 
with  the  Divine  presence. 

But  though  he  was  punished  for  his  transgressiouj  our 
first  parent  was  not  cursed.  Mysterious  beings,  in  long 
after  times  the  appointed  guardians  of  the  mercy  seat  * 
in  the  Tabernacle  and  in  the  Temple,  with  flaming  sword, 
were  set  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  What  this 
can  mean  it  is  impossible  to  understand,  for  we  know 
nothing  by  which  to  illustrate  it.  The  symbolical 
creatures  to  whom  the  name  cherubim  is  given  in 
Scripture  throw  no  light  on  it,  for  we  can  never  argue 
from  a  symbol  as  if  it  were  a  reality. 

Their  presence,  however,  hints  at  least  at  the  yearning 
of  man  for  immortality,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  great 
promise  with  which  Scripture  closes,  that  those  found 

*  Bosenmiiller^s  D(u  J.  und  N,  MorgmUand,  vol.  i  p.  9. 

*  Bisbop  Harold  Browne^  in  Speaker*$  Oommenkuryt  yoL  L  fk  iOL 

*  Szod.  XXV  17-22 
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woiiliy  shall  have  right  to  the  Tree  of  Life^  in  the 
midat  of  the  better  Paradise  of  the  City  of  Grod.^  The 
Jews  of  Christ's  day,  indeed,  fondly  cherished  this  hope. 
''And  it  is  permitted  no  single  mortal,^'  says  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  *'  to  touch  this  tree  of  sweetest  fragrance  till  the 
time  of  ihe  Great  Judgment ;  but  when  everything  shall 
be  reconciled  and  made  perfect  for  ever,  it  will  be  given 
over  to  the  righteous  and  lowly/' ' 

Is  it  idle  to  think  that  the  flaming  splendour  was 
more  than  a  mere  barrier  to  man's  approach.  especiaUy 
when  the  cherubim,  who  are  always  connected  with  ideas 
of  the  presence  of  God,  are  introduced  along  with  itf 
They  over-arched  the  mercy  seat  with  their  wings ;  they 
are  represented  as  bearing  up  the  throne  of  God.'  Was 
not  the  brightness,  darting,  in  this  case,  its  sword-like 
mys  on  every  side, — the  sjrmbol  of  the  presence  of  God ; 
like  the  light  which  shone  from  the  doud,  on  the  camp  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  ?  May  it  not  have  marked  the 
first  sanctuary  of  our  fallen  race  ?  May  not  Gain  have 
alluded  to  it  when  he  went  out  from  ''  the  presence  of 
JehovahT''*  May  not  our  first  parents,  in  their  peni- 
tanoe,  have  cried  out  before  it  like  the  Psalmist  of  later 
days,  ''O  Thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cherubim, 
shine  forth  I '' « 

The  first  children  bom  to  Adam  were  to  bear  sad  proof 
of  the  ruin  which  sin  had  brought  on  mankind.  Gain, 
ihe  first-bom,  was  thought  a  great  gift  from  God  when 
he  came;  a  '' possession ''  to  be  cherished  with  all  a 

*  Bev.  Tzii  14. 

*  Bob  Buck  Henoek^  Eap.  zzv.  4. 

*  £zek.  ix.  3 ;  z.  4i  1&    Ps.  xyiiLlO. 
^  Gen.  iv.  16. 

*  Ps.  Ixxx.  I.     See  MoGavin's  Scripture  OharacterM  JUuatraied^ 
p.  16. 
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mother's  love.  Bat  his  name  had  the  donble  meaning  of 
**  a  spear  "  as  well,  and  sorely  vrsA  it  to  pierce  her  I  ^ 

Abel,  his  brother,  a  name, in  Accadian, meaning  ''a  son/' 
^  a  child,''  born  after  a  time,  had  that  name  fitly  rendered 
in  a  Hebrew  sense,  whether  in  prospect,  or  afterward;  for 
his  brief  day  and  sad  end  were  to  show  that  life  is  only 
'^vanity,"  and  its  joy  at  best  "a  breath/'  When  the  first 
oMld  came,  Eve  had  a  living  miracle  before  her,  which 
seemed  to  promise  her  as  mnch  future  comfort  as  it  gave 
her  present  delight.  ^  She  had  gotten  a  man  from 
Jehovah;"  she  had  something  to  wean  her  mind  from  her 
great  sorrow;  something  to  love,  watch  over,  and  weary 
herself  in  fond  endearments  towards.  Bat  the  bright 
morning  was  to  be  overclonded  ere  noon. 

After  a  time,  we  are  told,  when  the  two  had  grown  to 
be  men,  they  chose  their  callings  in  life — ^Oain  turning  to 
agriculture ;  Abel  to  the  simple  pursuits  of  a  pastoral  life. 
No  interval  of  "utter  degeneracy"  is  sanctioned  in  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  first  men ;  no  dismal  age  of 
living  on  roots  and  shell  fish,  or  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
as  naked  savages ;  they  begin  in  Eden,  to  work  it  and 
watch  it; '  after  the  Fall  they  turn  to  the  tillage  of  the 
field,  and  the  rearing  and  tending  of  sheep  ;*  occupations 
from  which  an  advance  to  other  forms  of  civilization 


easy. 

The  two  brothers,  as  often  happens,  grew  up  with  very 
different  natures:  the  elder,  a  sullen,  self-willed,  haughty, 
vindictive  man;  wanting  the  religious  element  in  hia 
character,  and  defiant  even  in  his  attitude  towards  Gk>d. 

'  The  word  qin  in  Accadian  means  a  ^  possession ; "  but  alao 
a^  slave."    Lenormant,  LeUret  Aaeyriologiqvtes,  vol.  iL  pp.  15, 16. 

<  Gen.  iL  15.    (Heb.) 

*  The  word  translated  sheep,  Gen.  ir.  2,  includeB  also  goati 
that  is  ^  the  smaller  cattle." 
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Abel,  it  is  implied^  was  the  very  reverse;  tlie  life  lie  led^ 
tendiDg  meek  flocks^  a  type  of  his  own  character.  Snoh 
opposite  iiatare8-*pride  and hnmility,  fierceness  and  meek- 
Bess,  ooald  hardly  live  well  together,  for  the  good  of  the 
one  mnst  have  seemed  a  constant  reproach  to  the  other. 

Long  brooding  jealonsy  and  dislike  at  last  broke  ont 
into  a  flame,  only  too  &tally.  After  a  time, — ^literally, 
after  days,  perhaps  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  the  brothers  brought,  it  may  be  to  ''  The 
presence  of  the  Lord''  between  the  cherubim,^  their 
offerings  to  Jehovah ;  the  one,  perchance,  to  thank  Him 
for  His  blessing  on  field  and  flocks ;  the  other  in  grate- 
fid  acknowledgment  of  the  fruits  of  harvest.  Cain 
presented,  as  was  common  in  later  times,  an  offering  of 
the  gi*owth  and  froits  of  his  land ;  Abel,  of  the  first- 
bom  of  his  flocks,  and  of  the  fat,— -which,  in  after  ages 
also,  was  specially  esteemed  in  sacrifices.  No  altar  is 
mentioned,  bat  one  is  necessarily  implied.  Gain  how- 
ever and  his  offering,  found  no  favour  with  God,  while 
Abel  and  his  were  accepted,  perhaps  by  fire  de$«cend- 
ing  on  it  from  heaven,  'i^he  state  of  heart  in  each 
towards  God  determined  the  result.  Abel  had  loving 
faith '  in  God  and  His  promise  of  mercy,  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  Gain  had  not;  for  instead  of  lowly 
sorrow  at  his  rejection,  there  burned  in  him  the  fiercest 
bitterness  and  indignation,  so  that  ''his  countenance 
fell.'*  "  Why  art  thou  wroth  f  "  whispered  God  into  his 
soul,  as  He  does  so  often  to  us  all,  ''  and  why  is  thy 
countenance  fallen  7  If  thou  doest  well  is  n6t  gladness 
(of  conntenance)  thine  f  If  with  heart  and  deed  thou 
teekest  what  is  good,  thou  wilt  have  joy;  but  if  thou 
doest  evil, — ^not  only  hast  thou  sadness ;  sin  lies  crouch- 

^  See  McGkbvin's  Scripture  Oha/radwn^  p.  22. 
•  Heb.  zi.  4 
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ing,  like  a  wild  beast^  at  the  door^  to  spring  on  thee  and 
master  thee^  who  shonldst  master  it.''  ^    But  the  prond 
heart  kept  its  grudge  snUeidy^  and,  in  a  fit  of  passion 
soon  after  embmed  the  hands  of  the  unhappy  one  in  his 
brother's  blood. 

Some  of  the  legends  of  the  death  of  Abel  are  very 
touching.  One  day^  says  one  of  them,  he  was  asleep 
on  a  mountain,  and  Cain  took  a  stone  and  crushed  his 
.-nead.  Then  he  threw  the  corpse  on  his  back,  and 
carried  it  about,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it ;  but  he 
saw  two  crows  fighting,  and  one  killed  the  other,  on  which 
the  crow  that  lived  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth  with  his  beak, 
and  buried  the  dead  bird.  But  Cain  said,  *^  I  shall  learn 
sense  from  this  bird;  I,  too,  will  bury  my  brother  in 
the  ground/'  And  he  did  so.  '^  After  Abel  was  slain," 
says  another,  ''the  dog  which  had  kept  his  sheep 
girded  his  body,  and  Adam  and  Eve  sat  beside  it  and 
knew  not  what  to  do.  Then  said  a  raven,  whose  friend 
was  (lead,  '  I  will  teach  Adam  a  lesson/  and  he  dug  a 
hole  in  the  soil,  and  laid  his  friend  there,  and  covered 
him  up.  And  when  Adam  saw  it,  he  said  to  Eve,  '  We 
will  do  the  same  with  Abel,'  and  God  rewarded  the 
iBven  for  this,  by  promising  that  none  should  ever  injure 
its  young,  that  it  should  always  have  meat  in  abundance, 

^  Dillmann's  andEwald's  Tran&lationg.  See  also  Ges.  I'Am.,  714^ 
p.  1259.  Kampbausen  {^tvAien  und  EriUken,  186Q,  p.  12;^)  para- 
phrases the  passage  as  follows:  "Gk>d  thinks  notbiDg  of  the 
outward  worth  of  the  gifc»  whether  you  bring  what  yon  think 
better  than  yon  have  now  offered,  or  present  only  thy  field-f  mita 
which  you  wrongly  think  have  caused  your  rejection  by  their 
not  being  acceptable.  God  looks  only  at  the  heart.  Guide  thy- 
self by  this  in  the  future.  But  your  heart,  as  your  oonscieuce 
tells  you»  is  already  socorrupD,  that  sin  like  a  fierce  beast  threatens 
presently  to  destroy  thee  altogether."  See  Lenormunt's  Oiifjinetf 
p.  169. 


.«^ 
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and  that  ite  prayer  for  rain  ahoald  be  immediately 
answered/'^ 

Nothing  conid  mark  more  yividly  the  progress  of  eril 
in  the  human  heart  than  Gain's  bearing  after  his  orime, 
of  which  banishment  from  the  home  of  Adam  was  the 
punishment.  The  land  of  Nod,  to  which  he  directed  his 
steps,  has  been  thought  to  be  some  remote  eastern  part 
of  Asia^  but  eren  this  is  simply  conjecture.  The  moat  we 
know  is  that  it  was  on  the  east  of  Eden.  Thither  he 
carried  with  him  a  sign  by  which  he  should  feel  himself 
safe  from  the  avenger  pf  blood,  but  what  it  was  we 
cannot  telL  Some  say  that  his  tongue  turned  white, 
others  that  he  had  a  particular  dress  assigned  him ;  some 
that  his  face  grew  black;  but  others  that  he  became 
covered  with  hair  and  that  a  horn  grew  out  of  his  fore* 
head.  ''The  Holy  One  took  one  of  the  twenty-two 
letters  which  are  in  the  law,''  says  Babbi  Johanan, ''  and 
wrote  it  on  the  arm  of  Cain."  Another  Babbi,  however, 
puts  it  more  touchingly,  that  the  sign  was  a  symbol  of 
pardon  set  by  God  on  his  brow,  after  his  deep  penitence 
and  contrition.  Gesenius,  less  imaginatively,  but  more 
practically,  translates  it  simply,  that  "  God  gave  him  a 
sign."* 

The  expulsion  from  Eden  was  already  an  event  so 
distant,  that  children  born  to  Adam,  or,  perhaps,  even  to 
bis  children,  had  grown  into  manhood,  and  a  community 
had  gradually  been  formed.  A  band  from  this  fled  with 
the  banished  one  to  Nod,  the  land  of  exile,"  and  there  the 
insecurity  of  their  position  led  to  the  first  gathering  into 
town  life ;  which  was  now  the  more  necessary,  since  the 
ground  had  been  cursed  as  regarded  Cain,  and  he  Lad 
been  doomed  to  be  a  wanderer  and  a  fugitive  in  thu 
earth.     He  hoped,  it  may  be,  to  mitigate  his  lot  by  thcf 

'  Pirke  B.  EUester^  c.  xxi   Koran,  cap.  v.    ^  The$auru8^  p.  119. 
TOL.   I.  ^ 
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fixity  and  protection  of  a  central  settlement.  Poets  ha^e 
described  the  first  city  as  vying  with  the  glories  of 
Babylon  or  Nineveh,  bat  it  is  far  more  likely  that  a 
very  lowly  ideal  would  be  nearer  the  trath.  Macanlay  ^ 
imagines  it  to  have  been  very  magnificent. 

From  all  its  threescore  gates  the  light 

Of  gold  and  steel  afar  were  thrown ; 

Two  hundred  oabits  rose,  in  height^ 

The  onter  wall  of  polished  stone* 

On  the  top  was  ample  space 

For  a  gallant  chariot  race. 

Near  either  parapet  a  bed 

Of  the  richest  mould  was  spread. 
Where,  amidst  flowers  of  every  soent  and  hue, 
fiioh  orange  trees»  and  palms,  and  giant  cedars  grew. 

Menials  and  guards;  marble  cisterns  foaming  with 
wine  at  great  feasts;  troops  of  dancing  girls;  chosen 
captains  arrayed  in  glittering  panoply,  and  all  the  splen- 
dour of  a  magnificent  court,  with  armies,  slaves,  painted 
galleys,  and  the  thonsand  wondrous  details  of  Oriental 
greatness  exalt  the  glory  of  its  builder.  At  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Ahirad  with  the  eldest  bom  sou  of  Seth, 
the  royal  halls  display  an— 

endless  avenue  of  lights 

The  bowers  of  tulip,  rose,  and  palm. 

The  thousaud  cressets  fed  with  balm. 

The  silken  vests,  the  boards  piled  high 

With  amber,  gold,  and  ivory ; 

The  crystal  fount,  whence  sparkling  flow 

mhe  richest  wines  o'er  beds  of  snow^ 

The  walls  where  blaze  in  living  dyes 

The  king's  three  hundred  victories. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  naked  swords  and  shields  of  gold. 
Stood  the  seven  princes  of  the  iribcs  ot  NoH; 

^  The  Marriage  of  Tirzali  and  Ahirad. 
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Upon  ao  ermine  carpet  lay 
Two  tiger  cuba  in  furious  play. 
Beneath  the  emerald  throne  where  sat  the  signed  of  God.' 

Bat  this,  doabUesSj  ie  mere  poetical  license.  It  ia 
macli  more  likely  that  ''the  city ''  ^as  simply  an  aggre- 
gate of  hats  or  tents^  strengthened  against  attack  from 
wild  beasts  by  a  mde  stockade.' 

A  few  names  and  one  or  two  isolated  and  brief  notices 
eomprise  all  we  really  know  of  Cain  and  his  descendants. 
Scriptnre  had  for  its  object  to  trace  the  derelopment  of 
Uie  kingdom  of  Grod ;  not  the  history  of  ontside  nations. 
Bat  the  little  recorded  speaks  of  a  condition  far  remoyed 
from  the  '^  degradation''  which  some  scientific  men  have 
assamed  as  that  of  the  first  man.  Instead  of  bnrrowing 
in  the  groond^  or  living  in  hollow  trees  or  caves^  and 
sustaining  themselves  on  the  meanest  snbsistonce^  Cain's 
tilling  the  ground  implies  the  uso  of  com  and  other 
cultivated  plants ;  while  Abel's  sacrifice,  and  ofiering  the 
fat  as  the  selected  portion^  hints  at  the  rest  being  taken 
as  food;  for  the  remains  of  sacrifices  have  in  all  ages 
been  consumed  by  the  oSerera.  Jewish  and  Moham* 
medan  legends  alike,  refer  the  gift  of  the  com  plants  to 
the  pity  of  God  on  Adam's  repentance ;  Gabriel^  it  is  said, 
having  been  sent  to  him  with  wheat  from  Paradise,  and 
having  taught  him  how  to  sow  and  reap  it  and  make 
bread. '  He  showed  him  besides,  continues  the  legend, 
how  to  slay  a  lamb  in  the  name  of  God,  to  shear  off  the 
wool  and  skin  the  carcass,  and  then  instructed  Eve  to 
spin  and  weave  the  wool. 

It  may  be  that  the  legend  of  Cain's  repentance  finds 

*  The  "sign"  Mocanlay  paints  as  a  •*  fierce  and  blood-red  light,'' 
Hke  a  star,  which  blazed  on  Cain*B  "  ample  forehead  white.*' 

•  G^8.,  The9.,  p.  1005. 

'  Bai-iug  Qonld's  Old  TeHametU  Legends,  toL  i.  p..5di 
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corroboration  in  the  name  of  his  first-bom  son  Enocb^  of 
Hanoch,  whicli  comes  from  two  roots,  "  to  teach/'  and  "to 
consecrate/'  Perhaps  the  nnhappj  man,  like  many  an 
ungodly  parent  since,  wished  that,  whatever  I^e  was  him- 
self, his  son  at  least  should  be  religions.  It  may  be  that 
he  ^^  consecrated ''  him  to  the  God  against  whom  he  him- 
self had  so  grievously  sinned.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  name  may  simply  refer  to  SEanoch's  being  the  first  to 
teach  men  the  culture  of  city  life,  or  the  elements  of 
physical  knowledge.  Irad,  ^  "  the  swift  one,*'  who  comes 
next,  points  perhaps  to  a  hunter's  life.  Mehnjael,  ''  the 
stricken  of  God,"  hints  darkly  at  further  judgments  for 
deepening  corruption ;  but  Methusael,  in  strong  contrast^ 
brings  before  us  one  who  could  be  known  as  the  ''  Cham- 
pion of  El ;"  as  if,  even  among  the  race  of  Cain,  God  had 
not  left  Himself  without  a  witness.  But  with  Lamech, 
"  the  striker  down,"  *'  the  wild  man,"  the  gleam  of  light 
once  more  fades ;  as  even  in  those  days  the  grace  seen 
in  the  father  too  often  disappears  in  the  child.  A  new 
floodgate  of  evil  is  now  opened,  for  with  Lamech  begins 
polygamy.  One  wife  had  been  created  for  Adam,  and^ 
hitherto,  had  been  the  rule ;  but  "  the  wild  man  "  takes 
two,  and  thus  introduces  a  usage  which,  more  than  any 
other,  corrnpts  society  where  it  prevails.  That  it  should 
have  been  thus  ascribed  to  the  race  of  Cain  is  significant; 
for  though  it  afterwards  existed  in  Israel,  it  was  always 
the  exception.  The  law  permitted,  but  did  not  favour  it ; 
and  even  kings  were  forbidden  to  have  many  wives.' 
Lamech's  family  history  gives  us  a  momentary  glimpse 
into  these  long  dead  ages.  His  one  wife,  Adah,  shows  in 
her  name  that ''  beauty  "  had  already  asserted  its  power ; 
but  that  of  his  other  wife,  Zillah,  seems  to  hint  at 
the  light  from  Eden  having  still  lingered  in  a  measqrn 
»  Yirad,  Gen.  iv.  14  ■  Deut.  xvii.  17. 
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erveu  in  Nod^  for  it  appears  to  mean  that  her  ''  shade ''  or 
protector  is  none  other  than  God.  Such  a  shade  was,  in- 
deed, sorely  needed  in  those  days  of  deepening  evil,  and 
it  may  be  she  sought  it  even  amidst  such  an  ungodly 
race* 

Abel  had  already  kept  flocks,  but  only  of  sheep  and 
goats^  and  had  tended  them  in  the  pastures  aronnd  his 
father's  dwelling.  But  now,  a  son  of  Adah,  Jabal, — ''the 
wanderer" — ^took  to  a  purely  pastoral  life ;  which  involved 
his  passing  from  place  to  place  with  his  herds  of  cattle, 
snd  it  may  be  of  asses  and  camels.  Among  these  he 
necessarily  had  to  live,  and  hence  arose  the  moveable 
tent,  which  nomads  have  used  ever  since.  Her  second 
son — Jnbal,  ''the  player," — ^his  very  name  an  imita- 
tion of  the  lingering  sonnd  of  his  notes, — ^added  to  the 
charms  of  life  the  wondrous  power  of  music;  learned,  per- 
haps  in  the  qniet  shepherd  life  his  brother  had  begun. 
"  He  was  the  father,"  says  the  record,  "  of  all  such  as 
use  the  lyre  and  the  pipe."  The  sweet  vibrations  of 
stringed  instruments  and  the  soft  tones  of  the  flute,  in  its 
earliest  simplicity,  must  thus  have  waked  delight  in  the 
very  first  generations  of  men.  But  Zillah,  also,  had  a 
son ;  one,  possibly  of  many ;  whose  gifts  to  the  race,  if 
in  one  light  of  priceless  value;  in  their  abuse  were  tc 
be  the  symbol  of  immeasurable  evil.  Tubal- Cain,  "  the 
smith,"  was  "a  sharpener  or  hammerer  out^  of  all  cutting 
instruments  of  copper  and  iron;"  the  coulter  of  the  plough, 
it  may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other,  the  sword 
and  spear.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  first  mention  of 
deadly  weapons  that  their  worst  use  is  noticed  as  presently 
boasted.  Armed  by  his  son's  invention,  Lamech  "the 
wild  man,"  the  picture  of  a  violent  and  darkening  age, 
and  the  pitiless  hero  of  the  revengeful  of  after  days,  in 

*  Ges.,  TJhet.,  p.  630. 
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his  joy  at  his  new  weapons^  cries  aload  to  hie  wives^  in 
words  which  seem  to  have  come  down  to  as  as  a  fragment 
of  ancient  song — 

Ada  and  Z  ill  ah !  *  hear  my  speech. 
Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  mark  my  words  t 
I  haye  killed  a  man  in  return  for  a  blowi 
A  yoang  man,  in  return  for  a  stroke ; 
Cain,  they  say,  if  killed,  was  to  be  revenged  seven  timaSi 
Bat  Lamech  (as  this  may  show)  will  be  revenged  seventy 
times  seven.' 

The  cnrfcain  falls  on  the  raoe  of  Gain  with  this  picture 
of  savage  ferocity,  glorying  in  revenge,  and  merciless  in 
its  faiy.  What  nations  sprang  from  this  earliest  separa* 
fcion  of  the  human  &mily  is  not  told  ns;  for  there  is  no 
hint,  even  in  the  names  of  Cain's  descendants  that  have 
survived. 

Scripture  was  more  concerned  with  the  story  of  another 
branch  of  the  great  stream  of  life ;  that  of  the  race  of  Seth, 
whose  name  appears  as  that  of  a  third  son  of  Adam.  His 
name,  "  the  replacer,''  speaks  of  the  joy  of  Eve  at  the 
birth  of  another  child,  in  the  room  of  the  gentle  Abel ;  and 
she  had  the  still  greater  joy  to  find  that  he  grew  up  to 
inherit  Abel's  spirit.     In  due  time  he  himself  had  a  son, 

*  Condemnation  of  revenge  and  also  of  polygamy  is  the  moral 
lesson  of  this  snatch  of  fierce  song.  Adam  has  one  wife ;  this 
descendant  of  Cain  introduces  the  custom  of  having  more  than 
one,  and  ihut,  fitly,  on  che  eve  of  the  Del  age.  There  is  here  a 
formal  condemnation  of  this  sin,  jast  as  in  Gen.  ii.  24,  a  Di7ir» 
vauction  is  g^von  to  monogamy. 

*  See  Ewald's  Qeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  882.  I  have  paraphraMd 
rather  than  closely  translated  the  words.  Gesenius  (2^^.)  trans- 
lates it,  "I  have  killed  a  man  on  accounc  of  a  wound  iutlLted 
on  me,  a  young  man  for  the  blow  (he  gave  me}.*'  S.  do  Sacy'a 
version  is,  ''  I  have  sliiin  a  man  because  he  iiad  wounded  m% 
md  a  young  man  because  he  had  bruised  me." 
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Eiiush,  "  a  man/'  who  was  destined  to  mark  a  permanent 
Mid  mighty  advance  in  the  future  religious  history  of 
the  world.  Eve  had  spoken  of  God  as  Elohim;  with 
Enosh  men  hegan  to  worship  him  as  Jehovah.^  Gain  and 
Abel  had  worshipped  with  offerings  and  sacrifices ;  per* 
haps  in  some  rade  sanctoary,  outside  the  door  of  which 
UQ  still  crouched^  in  secret,  to  spring  on  them  again. 
Enosh  introduces  public  supplication;  for  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  men  had  already  called  upon  God  in  private. 
The  form  was  now,  once  again,  quickened  by  the  spirit 
of  religion,  which  was  henceforth  owned  as  not  only  a 
oeremonial  act,  but  an  inner  life. 

The  descendants  of  Adam  through  Seth  are  givexi  in 
ten  generations;  but  when  we  remember  that,  in  the 
genealogies  of  our  Lord,  St.  Matthew  reckons  only  twenty- 
eight  steps  from  David  to  the  Incarnation,  while  St.  Luke 
gives  OB  forty-three,  it  is  easy  to  fancy  that  many  may 
have  been  omitted  in  this  case  also.  To  Enosh,  we  are 
told,  was  born  Cainan,  "  my  child ;''  to  Cainan,  Mahalaleel^ 
"El  (God)  in  His  glory;''  to  him,  Jared,*  perhaps  *'the 
swift  one ; ''  to  him,  again,  Enoch,  the  same  name  as  that 
of  a  son  of  Cain ;  bat  in  this  case  "  the  teacher/'  **  the 
consecrated  one,"  in  a  worthy  sense ;  for  while  tradition 
ascribes  to  him  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  human 
science.  Scripture  speaks  of  him  as  so  exceptionally 
holy,  that,  like  Elijah  afterwards,  he  was  spared  the  pains 
of  death,  and  taken  while  still  alive,  to  God.  Like  Abel 
he  died  early,  for  shortness  of  lite  is  far  from  marking 
Divine  displeasure,     "  He  was  not  found,"  says  the  sacred 

'  Geo.  iv.  26.  See  8pe<iker'$  Bible;  Twik;  Knobel;  JSupfeldi 
Uii'ler;  DelUzsch  ;  Hofmann,  The  word  traiitilated  ''  thu  Lord  " 
in  onr  A.  V.  is  always  "  Jehovah  "  in  the  Hebrew. 

'  Jared  is  ditfercnt  in  spelling  from  Irad  the  gi'aadsoii  of  Cain, 
but  thej  seem  to  come  from  the  u^xne  root. 
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writer,  "  becnuse  God  had  translated  him ;  *'  words  which 
evidently  imply  a  belief  in  our  immortality,  at  least  among 
the  race  of  Setb,  from  the  very  first.  ^ 

If  Enoch's  life  was  shorter  than  that  of  any  otlier 
patriarch,  the  blessing  on  the  household  of  the  righto* 
ous  was  abundantly  illustrated  in  Methuselah,  who  i& 
recorded  as  having  lived  969  years.  Whether  we  are 
to  think  that  the  original  vitality  of  the  human  frame 
&ded  only  by  slow  degrees ;  or  whether  there  was  some« 
thing  salubrious  in  the  air  of  the  ages  after  Eden,  has 
often  been  asked,  bat  can  never  be  answered.  Some 
have  fancied  that  the  immense  lives  ascribed  to  the 
antediluvians  imply  that  each  name  represents  a  tribe, 
the  lives  of  whose  leading  members  are  added  together  ; 
others  have  nnderstood  the  years  to  mean  only  months ; 
while  others  have  sought  to  prove  that  from  Adam  to 
Abraham  the  year  had  no  more  than  three  months,  from 
Abraham  to  Joseph  eight,  and  from  Joseph's  time  twelve 
months,  as  at  present.'  But  such  explanations  have  no 
sufficient  warrant,  and  it  is  perhaps  best,  on  the  whole, 
to  keep  in  mind  what  Bishop  Harold  Browne  has  pointed 
oat :  that  **  numbers  and  dates  are  liable  in  the  course 
of  ages  to  become  obscured  and  exaggerated.''  ^  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  the  early  B^bbis,  desirous 
of  emulating  the  fabled  age  ascribed  by  heathen  nations 
to  their  heroes  and  demigods,  may  have  added  to  the 
Bible  figures,  so  as  to  secure  the  patriarchs  an  equal 
bonoar.      Our  present  bodies,  certainly,  could  not  live 

'  The  Book  of  Enoch, from  which  I  have  elsewhere  qnoted  freely* 
18  sufficient  proof  of  the  Boperstitious  reverenoe  in  which  the 
great  patriarch^s  name  was  held  even  by  the  later  Jews. 

'  Yon  Bohlen^B  Die  Genesis,  pp.  65-67.  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  270 
Kaliscb,  On  Genesis,  p.  110.    Knobe1,Dte  Genesis,  p.  69. 

*  Speaker's  Commentai-y,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 
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more  than  two  hundred  years^  at  the  very  most^  from 
the  decay  of  one  part  after  another^  and  hence  we  muet 
either  take  Bishop  Browne's  solution  of  antedilavian 
longevity,  or  suppose  that  exceptional  circnmstances  in 
the  first  ages  produced  exceptional  results. 

Methusaleh^ "  the  man  of  the  spear  "  or  "  of  the  bow/' 
a  strange  name  for  the  son  pf  the  heavenly  minded 
Enochs  is  followed  by  a  second  Lamech;  but  whether 
his  name^  *'  the  wild  man/'  or  '*  the  plunderer,"  throws 
any  light  on  his  character  and  life  is  not  told  us.  All 
we  know  is,  that  from  him  sprang  one  who  was  to  find 
&vour  with  God  in  the  midst  of  a  world  from  which 
good  had  well-nigh  departed.  It  is,  indeed,  perhaps  to 
this  well-nigh  universal  corruption  that  Methuselah  and 
Lamech  owe  their  names.  It  was  a  sad  time.  The  earth, 
cursed  by  God,  bore  its  harvests,  as  now,  only  after  weary 
toil.  The  almost  spontaneous  fruitf ulness  of  Eden  had 
been  lost,  and  Lamech  might  well  look  forward  to  the 
help  to  be  rendered  by  his  newborn  son  Noah,  as  ^'a 
comfort "  to  him,  in  lightening  his  toil.  Little,  howeverj 
did  he  dream  what  that  son  should  see  ere  he  died  I ' 

*  It  is  very  carions  to  notice  how  widely  the  number  ten  pre- 
vails as  that  of  the  first  generationg  of  mon.  The  Bible  reokons 
ten  firom  Creation  to  the  Flood.  The  Iranians  had  ten  kings,  '^  the 
men  of  the  ancient  law  "  who  lived  on  the  pure  homaor  immortal 
draught  of  the  gods,  and  kept  their  purity.  Among  the  Hindoos 
there  are  ten  "  Fathers/'  the  children  of  Brahma.  Among  the 
Germans  and  Scandinavians  there  were  ten  ancestors  of  Odin. 
Among  the  Chinese,  ten  emperors  shared  divine  honour  hefore 
the  dawn  of  history,  and  the  Arabs  have  ten  fabled  kings  of  the 
region  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  * 

The  similarity  in  the  two  lists  of  the  first  generations  of  men 
Uiroagh  Adam  by  Cain  on  the  oce  side,  and  through  Seth  by 

•  Lenormant,  Mawuel,  d^Sistoire  Anciewnep  toL  L  p.  ISl  Contemgp.  Bevk 
(April  1880),  p.  670. 
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Enos  on  the  other,  has  often  attracted  attention.    They  stand  M 
follows :  •       , 

Through  Adam.  Thbouoh  Esoa. 

Adam = The  man.  Bnos  -  The  man. 

Qaln  (Cain).  Qenau  (Cainan). 

Hanoch  (Enoch>  MahalaleeL 

Tirad  (Trad).  Yered  (Jared). 

Me'hulael  (Mehujael).  Hanoch  (Enoch). 

Methushael  (Methusael).  Methnshela'h  (Methaselai^. 

iiomech  (Lamech).  Lemeoh  (Lamech). 

Yabal.      Tubal.      ThnbaL  Noah. 

(Jabal).    (Jabal).    (Tubal).  Shem.  Ham.  Yapheth  (Japheth). 

Lenarmant  pointe  oat  that  these  names  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent meaning  in  the  two  lists:  an  unfavoarable  one  in  that 
through  Cain;  a  favourablo  one  in  that  through  Seth.  Thus 
Me*huiael  is,  he  says,  "smitten  of  Grod/*  and  corresponds  to 
Mahalaleel,  "  praise  or  splendour  of  (jk>d."  Yirad,  the  '*  f  ugitiye," 
is  the  counterpart  of  Yered,  **  descent/'  or  rather  "  serrioe.'* 
Hanoch  means,  in  both  lists,  "  initiator,"  **  teacher/'  but  in  the 
one  list  it  is  initiator  into  material  and  profane  arts;  in  the 
other,  into  religions  tmth  and  spiritual  life. — Oontemporary  i2e- 
9iew  ( AprU  1880),  p.  567. 

In  his  Originea  de  VHiHotrSf  Lenormant  finds  in  the  name  of 
the  Assyrian  month  Sivan — the  month  of  bricks— and  the  fact 
that  its  sodiaoal  sign  is  The  Twins,  a  reminiscence  of  Cain's 
fratricide,  and  of  the  founding  of  the  first  city.  Phenician  tra- 
dition speaks  of  the  first  men  as  having  invented  bricks  mixed 
with  chopped  straw,  and  dried  in  the  snn.  JUL.  Lenonnant 
collects  a  striking  list  of  cities  in  antiquity,  with  the  founding  of 
which  the  murder  of  a  brother  is  associated.  He  thinks  Cain's 
offering  was  rejected  and  Abel's  accepted  because  the  latter  was  a 
sacrifice ;  the  other  only  an  offering.  The  word  "  Bobetz  " — lieth 
(Gen.  iv.  7),  he  tells  us,  is  related  to  the  Assyrian  '^Eabitz,"  a  class 
of  demons  who  hide  and  spring  on  their  victim.  Evil  spirits 
were  imagined  as  often  lying  hidden  at  the  door  of  a  house,  ready 
to  leap  on  a  man  when  he  oame  oat  onsospectingly.  Be$  pfi, 
140-17L 


CHAPTER  XHL 


IT  IB  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  at  tlie  Bame  time 
pleaeing,  ooiroborationB  of  the  early  narratives  of 
Scriptare,  that  they  are  fonnd  to.be  repeated,  in  Bab- 
stance,  often  with  anrprising  ezactnesa  of  detail,  by  the 
traditions  and  primitive  records  of  the  most  widely 
separate  coantriea  and  races.  This  is  especially  seen  in 
&e  echoes  of  the  story  of  the  Flood,  which  meet  as  from 
every  age  and  region. 

The  notice  of  this  appalling  and  aniqae  catastrophe, 
which  has  thos  imprinted  itself  on  the  memory  of  the 
world  from  the  moat  ancient  timea,  is  fitly  introdnced  by 
a  statement  of  the  condition  of  things  among  mankind, 
which  drew  down  Bach  an  awfal  punishment.  Evil  had 
grown  rampant,  and  threatened  utterly  to  extirpate  good 
from  the  world.  The  immediate  oanae  of  this  portentoas 
corrnption  is,  moreover,  stated ;  though  in  language  so 
dark,  from  its  metaphorical  expression,  that  endless 
controversy  has  risen  aa  to  the  meaning  of  some  essential 
words.  "  There  were  giants  on  the  earth,"  it  is  said,  "  in 
those  days ;"  but  the  name  means  only  "  famons  "  men, 
whether  for  atature  or  deeds,  though  they  may  have  been 
of  nnnsnal  sice.  Some  racea,  especially  when  the  ener* 
?ating  inflaences  of  an    artificial  civilisation    have  not 
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deteriorated  them,  have  shown  this  pecniiarity  in  historic 
times ;  as  for  example  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons  of  antiquity, 
and  the  Pomeranians  of  the  present  day.  It  is  added 
that  ''the  sons  of  Gk>d"  allied  themselves  with  ''the 
daughters  of  men/'  and  that  their  children  became 
mighty  and  renowned  men.  ^  By  the  "  giants/'  or 
"  nephilim/'  seem  to  be  meant  a  race  of  violent  chiefs, 
who  made  themselves  great  names  by  deeds  of  war, 
filling  the  earth  with  violence.  They  may  have  been  of 
gigantic  size,  like  those  to  whom  the  same  name  is  after- 
wards applied  in  Palestine, '  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
implied.'  Opinions  have  differed  greatly  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  "  Sons  of  God/'  or  rather,  of  "  Blohim." 
The  Rabbis,  as  was  natural,  from  their  love  of  the  mar- 
velloas,  took  for  granted  that  the  fallen  angels  are  meant; 
since  "nephilim"  is  derived  from  the  verb  "to  fall.** 
Hence  Apocryphal  Jewish  literature  assumes  this  con- 
stantly, while  not  a  few  writers  of  the  most  opposite  schools 
still  support  this  explanation,  which,  nevertheless,  seems 
fanciful  and  ungrounded.  The  giants  are  not  said  to 
have  been  "  the  sons  of  Blohim,"  and  their  name  may 
as  fitly  be  ^explained  as  referring  to  their  "  falling  upon  " 
their  fellow  men,  as  by  any  mysterious  connection  with 

^  Gen.  vL4 

*  Dent.  ii.  10  £fl;  20 ;  iii  11.     Amos  ii.  9 ;  etc 

*  It  has  been  suggested,  by  Movers  and  others,  including  even 
a  writer  in  the  Bictiona/ry  of  the  Bilile,  that  the  application  of  the 
same  name  to  a  race  in  Palestine,  argues  that  they  were  descen- 
dants from  the  "g;iants"  of  Gen.  vi.  Bat,  as  Ewald  rightly 
notes,  it  is  not  thefir  historical  name,  bat  one  simply  pointing 
out  a  physical  chal(raoteristio,  not  confined  to  any  one  people. 
If  we  were  to  call  the  Patagonians  "  giantSy"  it  snrely  would  not 
make  them  descenoPants  of  those  so-called  in  Genesis.  There 
is  hence  no  proof  a«>*om  this,  as  has  been  fancied,  that  others 
besides  Noah  and  his  family  sorriTed  the  Flood. 
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the  rebel  angels.  Nor  does  the  name  '*  sons  of  EloLim/^ 
necessarily  refer  to  angels  at  all ;  for  the  word  Elohim  ia 
osed^  elsewhere,  in  Scripture,  of  men.  Thns,  in  Psalm 
lxxxii«  1;  we  read  that  God  ''judges  in  the  midst  of  the 
Elohim/'  who  are  shown  in  the  next  verse  to  be  those 
who  ''judge  unjustly,  and  accept  the  persons  of  the 
wicked.*'  ^  The  name  is  evidently  given  them  from  their 
office ;  in  which  they  represented,  in  Israel,  the  supreme 
judge  of  the  nation — ^Jehovah.  Jewish  interpreters 
generally  adopt  this  meaning  of  the  passage ;  believing 
that  the  "  great "  or  "  mighty  '*  sons  of  Cain  are  con- 
trasted with  the  lowlier  daughters  of  Seth. '  It  is,  more- 
over, very  doubtful  if  the  word  be  ever  applied  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  angels.'  '  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
tinually used  of  heathen  idols,  and  hence  it  may  well 
point  in  this  particular  case  to  intermarriages  between 
the  adherents  of  idolatry^  and  the  daughters  of  the  race 
of  Seth,  and  a  consequent  spread  of  heathenism,  far  and 

*  Elohim  is  applied  to  judges  in  1  Sam.  ii.  25.  Bnnsen,  BiheL 
Urhunden,  voL  i.  p.  52,  repudiates  the  idea  of  angels  being  intended 
by  the  "  sons  of  God,"  as  not  in  any  measure  an  Asiatic,  far  less 
a  Hebrew  conception.  It  is,  he  says,  simply  a  piece  of  Greek 
Polytheism.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  poem,  The  Mwn^iage  of  Tirzah 
and  AJwrad,  has  the  same  idea  as  Hirsch.     See  next  page. 

'  Buetscbi,  in  H&rzog,  vol.  ziii.  p.  40. 

'  See  the  word,  in  8th  edition  of  Gtesenius'  Legeicon,  1878. 

*  The  use  of  **  son  '*  for  "  disciple,'*  or  *•  worshipper  "  is  common 
in  Scripture.  Thus,  "the  sons  of  the  prophets."  The  Jews  are 
often  called  **  the  son^  of  God,"  Isaiah  i.  2 ;  xliii.  6.  Jer.  iii.  14, 
19.  It  was  the  same  with  other  nations.  Benhadad  means  the 
son  or  worshipper  of  Hadad  or  Adod,  the  chief  divinity  of  the 
Syrians.  The  disciples  of  the  Magi  in  Persia  were  called  their 
"sons,**  and  the  same  usage  was  common  among  the  Greeks, 
Tbe  Syrians  also  spoke  of  the  sons,  or  disciples,  of  Bardesanes. 
The  godly  are  called  in  Malachi  ii  15,  the  children,  or  seed  of 
Elohim. 
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near^  with  its  attendant  violence  and  moral  debasement.' 
If,  however,  by  '^  the  sons  of  Elohim  '*  we  understand  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  the  ^'  daughters  of  men^  woald 
mean  those  of  the  race  of  Cain*  This  interpretation, 
indeed,  is  now  very  generaUy  adopted,  and  seems  the 
most  naturaL  We  should,  then,  read,  ''  the  sons  of  the 
godly  race ''  took  wives  of  '^  the  daughters  of  men/' ' 

The  children  of  such  marriages  sadly  increased  the  pre* 
vailing  corruption.  They  became  ^'gibborim/^  or  fierce 
and  cruel  chiefs,  filling  the  world  with  blood  and  tumult.* 
It  was  to  prevent  the  final  triumph  of  evil.  Scripture  tells 
us,  that  the  Deluge  was  sent  from  Qod. 

That  such  a  terrible  and  all-destructive  visitation  hap- 
pened, is  corroborated,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  traditions 
of  all  races.  Among  these  the  most  &mous,  perhaps, 
are  the  Chaldean,  which  are  preserved  in  fragments  of 
Berosns,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  lived  about  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  before  Christ;*  and  also  on  the 
tablets  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 

The  account  of  Berosns  is,  briefly,  as  follows :  '*  The 
great  Deluge  took  place  under  Xisuthros.  The  god  £a 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  announced  that  on  the 

^  8ee  Sohenkel,  in  Bibel  Lexicon,  art.  Nepbilim. 

'  Hirsch,  JDer  Pentateuch,  voL  i  p.  121. 

*  Hirsoh'B  explanation  of  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  men/'  eta  is  worth  notice.  He  translates  it,  "  My  Spirit 
shall  not  always  judge  in  man.*'  That  is,  Oonscienoe,  which  ii,  as 
Hiri^ch  puts  it,  the  breath  of  God,  will  more  and  more  lose  its 
power  in  the  earth.  Evil  will  more  and  more  prevail,  because 
men  are  only  flesh,  now — ^that  is,  cormpt.  Yet  I  shall  delay  my 
wrath  for  120  years.    Der  PentateiMh,  on  the  verse. 

^  Brockhaas'  Lexicon,  art.  Berosns.  Bansen  in  his  Btbel 
Urhunden,  qaotes  the  passages  in  fall,  from  Eusebius  and  S^n- 
oellus.  Ihey  are  given  at  length,  also,  by  Lenormuut,  in  his  E$8ai§ 
im  the  Bduqe, 
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15th  of  the  month  of  Daisios  (a  little  before  the  Bummer 
solstice)^  all  men  should  perish  by  a  flood.  He  waa 
therefore  to  collect  all  that  was  consigned  to  writing,  and 
bury  it  at  Sippara — ^the  city  of  the  Snn.  There,  he  wa« 
to  build  a  vessel  and  to  enter  into  it  with  his  family 
and  dearest  friends ;  and  he  was  to  canse  animalsj  birds 
and  quadrupeds,  to  enter  with  him,  taking  sn£Bcient  pro« 
yision.  He  was^  moreoyer^  to  prepare  ererything  for 
navigation.  And  when  Xisnthros  asked  in  what  direo* 
tion  he  should  steer,  he  was  told — towards  the  gods— 
and  enjoined  to  pray  that  g^ood  might  come  of  it  for 
men. 

*'  Xisnthros,  on  this^  obeyed^  and  constructed  a  vessel 
five  stadia  long  (3,033  feet  9  inches)  and  two  broad 
(1,213  feet  6  inches) ;  and  having  brought  together  all 
that  had  been  ordered^  went  into  it  with  his  wife^  his 
children,  and  his  intimate  friends. 

"The  Deluge  having  come^  and  soon  going  down, 
Xisuthros  loosed  some  of  the  birds;  but  these^  finding  no 
food,  nor  place  to  alight,  retomed  to  the  ship.  A  few 
days  later  he  again  set  them  free,  but  they  returned, 
their  feet  stained  with  mud.  Sent  off  a  third  time,  they 
never  came  back.  Xisuthros  from  this  understood  that 
the  earth  was  bare,  and  having  made  an  opening  in  the 
roof  of  the  ship,  saw  that  it  had  grounded  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain.  He  then  descended  with  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  his  pilot,  and  having  worshipped  the  earth, 
raised  an  altar  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  At  the  same 
moment  he  vanished,  with  those  who  accompanied  him. 

''Meanwhile,  those  who  had  remained  in  the  vessel, 
finding  he  did  not  return,  descended  and  began  to 
seek  \am,  calling  him  by  name.  But  they  saw  Xisuthros 
no  more.  A  voice  from  heaven,  however,  was  heard, 
commanding  that  they  should  be  pious  towards  the  gods« 
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and  telling  them  tliat  he  had  received  the  reward  ol 
his  piety,  by  being  carried  away  to  dwell  henceforth  in 
the  midst  of  the  gods^  and  that  his  wife,  his  daughter, 
and  the  pilot  of  the  ship,  shared  the  same  honour.  The 
▼oioe  further  said  that  they  were  to  return  to  Babylon, 
and  dig  up  the  writings  buried  at  Sippara ;  to  transmit 
them  to  after  generations.  The  country  in  which  they 
found  themselves  was  Armenia.  They^  then>  having 
heard  the  voice,  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  returned  on 
foot  to  Babylon.  Of  the  vessel  of  Xisuthros,  a  portion  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  Gordyan  Mountains  in  Armenia, 
and  pilgrims  bring  thence  asphalte  which  they  have 
scraped  from  its  fragments.  It  is  used  to  keep  off  the 
influence  of  witchcraft.'' 

Thus  far  Berosus.  The  version  given  by  the  cunei- 
form tablets  is  fuller.  The  story  is  related  by  the 
patriarch  Khasisatra,  who  has  been  saved  from  the 
delage,  to  Izdhubar,  a  hero,  who,  having  been  smitten 
with  leprosy,  goes  to  the  distant  land  to  which  the  gods 
have  transported  Khasisatra,  to  consult  him  as  to  a  cure. 
There  are  three  copies  of  the  tablets  on  which  the  legend 
is  given,  all  made  by  order  of  the  same  king  of  Assyria, 
Assurbanipaly  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  from  a  very 
ancient  original  in  the  priestly  library  of  Erech ;  a  town 
founded  in  the  early  days  of  the  first  Chaldean  empire. 
This  venerable  copy  could  not  have  been  of  later  date 
than  seventeen  centuries  B.O.,  but  probably  was  older; 
BO  that  it  carries  us  back  beyond  the  time  of  Moses, 
perhaps  even  to  Abraham's  day.  Nor  is  this  all,  for 
the  variations  in  the  three  existing  copies  prove  that 
the  one  from  which  they  were  transcribed  had  itself 
been  taken  from  a  still  older  manuscript,  of  which 
the  original  text  had  received  interlinear  comments. 
Some  of  the  copyists  have  introduced  these  into  the 
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text:  others  have  omitted  them,  and  the  narrative  is 
thus  carried  back  to  an  age  which  may  well  be  believed 
contemporary  with  the  survivors  of  the  Flood  itself,  so 
that  it  is  thus  one  of  the  oldest  documents  as  yet  known. 
Lenormant's  translation,  which  embodies  the  latest  ad- 
vances of  cuneiform  philology,  is  as  follows  :-— 

'*  I  will  reveal  to  thee,  0  Izdhubar,  the  history  of  my 
preservation,  and  tell  thee  the  decision  of  the  gods. 
The  town  of  Shurippak,  which  thou  knowest,  is  on  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  ancient,  and  in  it  [men  did  not 
honour]  the  gods.  I  alone  was  a  servant  of  the  great 
gods.  [The  gods  took  counsel  on  the  appeal  of] 
Ann: — [a  deluge  was  proposed  by]  Bel  [and approved 
by  Nabon,  Nergal,  and]  Adar. 

'^And  the  God  [Ea]  the  immutable  lord — repeated 
this  command  in  a  dream.  •  •  •  '  Man  of  Shurippak 
— ^build  a  vessel  and  finish  it  [quickly].  I  will  destroy 
life  and  substance  [by  a  deluge].  Cause  thou  to  go  up 
into  the  vessel  the  substance  of  all  that  has  life.  The 
vessel  thou  shalt  build— 600  cubits  shall  be  the  measure 
of  its  length,  and  60  the  measure  of  its  breadth  and  of 
its  height.  [Launch  it]  thus  on  the  ocean,  and  cover  it 
with  a  roof.'  I  understood,  and  said  to  Ea,  '  My  lord, 
[the  vessel]  that  thou  commandest  me  to  build  thus, 
when  I  shall  build  it,  young  and  old  [shall  laugh  at  me] . 
[Ea  opened  his  mouth  and]  spoke;  ^  [If  they  laugh  at 
thee]  thou  shalt  say  to  them.  He  who  has  insulted  me 
[shall  be  punished],  [for  the  protection  of  the  gods]  is 
over  me.'  '  I  will  exercise  my  judgment  on  that  which 
is  on  high  and  that  which  is  below.  .  .  .  Close 
the  vessel.  •  .  .  Enter  into  it  and  draw  ihe  door 
of  the  ship  toward  thee.  Within  it,  thy  grain,  thy 
furniture,  thy  provisions,  thy  riches,  thy  nienservants, 
thy  maidservants,  and  thy  young  people — the  cattle  ol 

VOL.    I.  f^ 
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the  field,  and  the  wild  boasts  of  the  plain,  which  T  will 
assemble  and  send  to  thee,  shall  be  kept  behind  thy  door.' 
...  On  the  fifth  day  [the  two  sides  of  the  bark]  were 
raised.  The  rafters  in  its  covering  were,  in  all,  fourteen. 
I  placed  its  roof  and  I  covered  it.  I  embarked  in  it  on 
the  sixth  day;  I  divided  its  floors  on  the  seventh,  I 
divided  the  interior  compartments  on  the  eighth.  I 
stopped  np  the  chinks  through  which  the  water  entered 
in.  I  poured  on  the  outside  three  times  3,600  measures 
of  asphalte;  and  three  times  8,600  measures  of  asphalte 
within.  Three  times  8,600  men,  porters,  brought  on 
their  heads  the  chests  of  provisions.  I  kept  8,600  chests 
for  the  nourishment  of  my  family,  and  the  mariners 
divided  among  them  twice  8,600  chests.  For  [provision- 
ing] I  had  oxen  slain ;  I  appointed  rations  for  each  day. 
In  [anticipation  of  the  need  of]  drinks,  of  barrels  and  of 
wine,  [I  collected  in  quantity]  like  to  the  waters  of  a 
river ;  [of  provisions]  in  quantity  like  to  the  dust  of  the 
earth.     •     .     . 

"All  that  I  possessed  I  gathered  together— of  silver,  of 
gold ;  of  the  substance  of  life  of  every  kind.  I  made  my 
servants,  male  and  female,  the  cattle  of  the  fields,  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  plains,  and  the  sons  of  the  people,  all 
ascend [  into  the  ship]. 

''Shamas  [the  sun]  fixed  the  moment,  and  he  an- 
nounced it  in  these  terms :  '  In  the  evening  I  will  cause 
it  to  rain  abundantly  from  heaven ;  enter  into  the  vessel 
and  close  the  door.'  •  •  .  When  the  evening  of  the 
day  arrived  I  was  afraid — I  entered  into  my  vessel  and 
shut  my  door,  and  then  confided  to  the  pilot  this  dwell- 
ing, with  all  that  it  contained. 

"Mu-sheri-ina-namari^  rose  from  the  foundations  of 
heaven   in  a  black  cloud;  Bamman'  thundered  in  the 

^  A.  person  ifioati on  of  rain.  *  The  god  of  thundeA 
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midst  of  the  clond — Nabon  and  Shnrm  marched  before 
—they  marched^  devastating  the  mountain  and  the 
plain.  Nergal^i  the  powerfol,  dragged  chastisements 
after  him.  Adar'  advanced^  overthrowing  before  him. 
The  archangels  of  the  abyss  bronght  destruction.  By 
their  terrors  they  agitated  the  earth.  The  flood  of  Bam- 
man  swelled  up  to  the  sky^  And  [the  earth] ,  grown 
darky  became  like  a  desert. 

''  They  destroyed  the  living  beings  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  terrible  Deluge  swelled  up  towards 
heaven.  The  brother  no  longer  saw  his  brother :  men 
no  longer  knew  each  other.  In  heaven  the  gods  became 
afraid  of  the  waterspouts,  and  sought  a  refuge— the; 
mounted  up  to  the  heaven  of  Ann.*  The  gods  were 
stretched  out  motionless,  pressing  one  against  another, 
like  dogs.  Ishtar  wailed  like  a  child :  the  great  goddess 
pronounced  this  discourse :  '  Here  is  mankind  returned 
into  earth :  and  theirs  is  the  misfortune  I  have  announced 
in  presence  of  the  gods.'  •  •  •  '  I  am  the  mother 
who  gave,  birth  to  men,  and  there  they  are,  filling  the 
sea  like  the  race  of  fishes ;  and  the  gods  on  their  seats, 
by  reason  of  that  which  the  archangels  of  the  abyss  are 
doing,  weep  with  me.'  The  gods  on  their  seats  were  in 
tears,  and  held  their  lips  dosed,  [revolving]  things  to 
come. 

''  Six  days  passed  and  as  many  nights :  the  wind,  the 
waterspout  and  the  deluge-rain  were  in  all  their  strength. 
At  the  approach  of  the  seventh  day  the  deluge-rain  grew 
weaker — ^the  terrible  waterspout,  which  had  been  awful 
as  an  earthquake,  grew  calm,  the  sea  began  to  dry  up, 
and  ihe.wind  and  the  waterspout  came  to  an  end»    I 

>  The  god  of  war  and  of  death. 

*  The  Ghaldee  and  Assyrian  Eernules. 

*  The  upper  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars. 
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looke<3  at  tlie  aea,  attentively  observing,  and  the  whole 
race  of  men  h&d  returned  to  earth ;  the  corpaes  floated 
like  BeuvFccd.  I  opened  the  window  and  the  light  emote 
oa  my  face.  I  was  seized  with  eadnesa ;  I  sat  down  and 
wept,  and  the  teara  came  over  my  face. 

"  I  looked  at  the  regions  bonnding  the  sea,  towarda 
the  twelve  points  of  the  horizon,  but  there  was  no  land. 
The  vessel  was  borne  above  the  land  of  Nizir — the 
monntains  of  Nizir  arrested  the  vessel,  and  did  not  per- 
mit it  to  pass  over.  For  six  days  they  thas  stopped  it. 
At  the  approach  of  the  seventh  day  I  sent  out  and  loosed  - 
k   dove.      The  dove  went,  turned,  and  found  no  place 
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to  tight  on,  and  came  back.  I  sent  out  and  loosed  a 
swallow;  and  it  went,  tamed,  and  finding  no  place  to 
light  on,  came  back.  I  sent  out  and  loosed  a  raven; 
the  raven  went,  and  saw  the  corpses  on  the  waters ;  it 
ate,  rested,  tnrned,  and  came  not  back. 

"I  then  sent  out  [the  creatures  in  the  vessel]  towards 
the  four  winds,  and  offered  a  sacrifice.  I  raised  the 
pile  of  my  bnmt-offering  on  the  peak  of  the  mountain. 
Seven  by  seven  I  laid  the  measured  vessels,'  and, 
beneath,  I  spread  rashes,  cedar-wood,  and  juniper.  The 
gods  were  seized   with  the  desire   of   it — with  a  bene* 

*  Vessels  or  vaaes  with  menaored  oontenti,  for  the  offfflin^ 
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Tolent  desire  of  it: — they  assembled  like  flies  above  tbe 
master  of  the  sacrifice.  From  afar^  in  approaching^  the 
great  goddess  raised  the  great  sones  that  Ana  made  for 
the  glory  of  the  gods.^  These  gods^  luminous  as  crystal^ 
I  will  never  leave — ^I  prayed^  in  that  day^  that  I  might 
never  leave  them.  '  Let  the  gods  come  to  my  sacrificial 
pilel  Bat  never  may  Bel  come  to  it,  for  he  did  not 
master  Himself,  bat  he  made  the  waterspoat  for  the 
Deluge,  and  he  has  numbered  men  for  the  pit.' 

"  From  far,  in  drawing  near,  Bel  saw  the  vessel  and 
stopped.  He  was  filled  witb  anger  against  the  gods  and 
against  the  heavenly  archangels. 

'''No  one  shall  come  out  alive  I  No  xhan  shall  be 
preserved  from  the  abyss.'  Adar  opened  his  month 
and  said — he  said  to  the  warrior  Bel,  '  Who  other  than 
£a  should  have  formed  this  resolution ;  for  Ea  possesses 
knowledge  and  [he  preserves]  all.'  Ea  opened  his  mouth 
and  spake :  he  said  to  the  warrior  Bel, '  0  thou,  herald  of 
the  gods,  warrior — as  thou  didst  not  master  thyself,  thou 
hast  made  the  waterspout  of  the  deluge.  Let  the  sinner 
carry  the  weight  of  his  sins ;  the  blasphemer  the  weight 
of  his  blasphemy.  Please  thyself  with  this  good  pleasure 
and  it  shall  never  be  infringed  ;  faith  in  it  [shall]  never 
[be  violated] .  Instead  of  thy  making  a  new  deluge,  let 
Uons  and  hyasnas  appear  and  reduce  the  number  of  men  ; 
let  there  be  %mine,  and  let  the  earth  be  [devastated] ; 
let  Dibbara'  appear,  and  let  men  be  mown  down.  I  have 
not  revealed  the  decision  of  the  great  gods  :  it  is  Kbasi- 
fiatra  who  interpreted  a  dream  and  comprehended  what 
the  gods  had  decided.' 

'*  Then,  when  his  resolve  [to  destroy  the  remnant  of 
men]  was  arrested,  Bel  entered  into  the  vessel^  and  took 

1  This  ii  a  metaphorical  expression  for  the  rainbow* 
*  Tho  god  of  epidemios. 
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my  hand,  and  made  me  rise.  He  made  mj  wire  rise  and 
pbice  herself  at  mj  side.  He  walked  round  us  and 
stopped  short.  He  approached  our  group.  '  Until  now 
Khasisatra  has  been  mortal^  but  now,  he  and  his  w.'fe  are 
going  to  be  carried  away  to  live  like  the  gods,  and  he 
will  live  afar,  at  the  month  of  the  rivers.*  They  carried 
me  away,  and  established  me  in  a  remote  place,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stream." 

Such  is  the  latest  and  most  perfect  translation  of  this 
wonderful  legend,  from  which  only  a  few  words  of  repeti- 
tion have  been  omitted.  The  points  of  resemblance  and 
of  contrast  with  the  Bible  narrative,  both  in  it  and  the 
shorter  version  of  Berosus^  appear  on  the  surface.  Nothing 
is  said  in  Scripture  of  the  burial  of  writings,  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  polytheism  which  disfigures  both  accounts. 
The  length  of  the  ark  in  Berosus  is,  to  its  breadth,  as 
5  to  2 ;  in  Genesis,  it  is  as  6  to  1 ;  in  the  tablets,  as  10 
to  1.  In  Berosus  and  the  tablets,  instead  of  a  simple 
patriarch  like  Noah,  we  have  a  king ;  and  instead  of  a 
single  family  alone  being  saved,  we  have  friends,  servants, 
and  young  people  in  the  ark,  with  all  the  royal  treasures. 
In  the  tablets  the  deluge  lasted  only  six  days  and  nights, 
in  Grenesis  it  lasted  forty  days  and  nights,  and  it  was,  in 
all,  a  hundred  and  fifty  days  before  the  waters  had  dis« 
appeared.  In  the  Bible  it  is  said  that  seven  pairs  of 
clean  beasts  were  taken  and  one  pair  of  unclean ;  in  the 
Chaldean  accounts  there  is  no  mention  of  clean  or  unclean. 
Shamas  (the  Sun  god),  is  represented  as  saying  ''  Enter 
into  the  vessel  and  close  the  door.*'  The  Bible  says, 
'^  And  Jehovah  shut  him  in.**  The  Chaldean  account  has 
a  pilot ;  there  is  none  in  that  of  Genesis ;  but  in  both  the 
ark  is  coated  with  bitumen.  According  to  the  tablets^ 
there  were  let  loose  a  dove,  a  swallow,  and  a  raven ;  in 
Genesis,  a  raven  and  a  dove.     In  the  tablets  and  Genesis- 
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alike,  the  rainbow  appears  as  a  sign  of  Divine  satisfaction 
with  a  sacrifice  ofTerect  after  the  flood  had  passed  off,  and 
in  both  there  is  an  assurance  that  the  earth  should  never 
again  be  visited  with  the  same  form  of  destruction.  Tho 
issue,  however,  is  different  with  regard  to  those  saved* 
On  the  tablets  and  in  Berosus  some  are  taken  away  by 
the  gods ;  in  Genesis  they  remain  alive  to  repeople  the 
earth.  The  Chaldean  accounts  had  evidently  mingled 
the  story  of  Enoch  with  that  of  Noah. 

We  have  thus  an  independent  tradition,  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  recording  the  fact  of  a  great  deluge  having 
'destroyed  all  the  human  race  except  a  favoured  few,  and 
that  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins.  But  this  tradition, 
though  like  that  of  Scripture  in  some  points,  is  yet  distinct 
from  it  in  its  whole  spirit  and  tone;  for  though  both  come 
from  the  same  region  and  from  times  equally  remote, 
they  have  done  so  through  different  races. 

In  the  tract,  ''On  the  Syrian  Goddess,*'  formerly 
attributed  to  Lucian,  we  learn  the  version  of  this  Chal- 
dean tradition  which  was  current  among  the  Syrians,  and 
through  them  introduced  to  the  West,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  ''  When  I  asked  how  old  this  temple  waa 
(that  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  at  Hieropolis),*'  says  the 
writer, ''  and  to  what  goddess  in  their  opinion  it  had  been 
eonaecrated,  I  received  many  explanations,  in  secret  and 
openly ;  some  out  of  the  way,  but  others  at  one  with  the 
Greek  opinion.  Most  said  that  Deucalion  from  Scythia, 
in  whose  days  the  terrible  flood  happened,  had  founded 
it.  Now  I  have  heard  the  history  of  Deucalion  from  the 
Greeks,  who  say  that  the  present  race  of  men  is  not  the 
first, — since  the  first  had  been  utterly  destroyed, — ^but 
liad  sprung  from  Deucalion.  The  original  race,  they 
tey,  were  violent  people,  guilty  of  much  that  was  wrong; 
keeping  neither  their  oath  nor  observing  hospitality,  and 
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showing  pity  on  no  one;  for  which  they  wera  Boroly 
punished.  The  eariJi  in  fact  opened  and  poured  ont  much 
water;  terrible  rains  fell;  the  floods  rose  over  their 
banksj  and  the  sea  widened  its  shores^  till  the  waters 
covered  all  things  and  the  human  xace  perished.  Deu- 
calion alone  survived^  on  accoant  of  his  wisdom  and 
piety^  to  restore  the  family  of  mankind.  The  way  he 
escaped  was  this.  He  built  a  great  ark^  in  which  he  put 
his  wives  and  children^  and  into  which  he  also  himself 
went.  At  the  same  time  there  came  swine^  horses,  lions, 
serpents,  and  all  other  beasts  which  the  earth  nourishecl, 
and  he  received  them  all  into  the  ark.  There,  they  did 
him  no  harm,  for  there  was  a  great  friendship  among  all, 
which  Jupiter  put  in  their  hearts,  and  thus  they  lived  in 
the  ark  as  long  as  the  waters  lasted.  This  is  the  story 
the  Greeks  tell  of  Deucalion.  The  Hieropolitans  add  to  it 
something  very  wonderful.  They  say  that  a  great  cleft 
opened  in  their  land  which  swallowed  up  all  the  waters, 
and  that,  afler  this,  Deucalion  built  altars  and  raised  a 
temple  to  Juno,  over  the  cleft.  I  have  seen  it ;  it  is  very 
narrow  and  situated  under  the  temple.  Whether  it  was 
once  large  and  had  now  shrunk,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
have  seen  it  and  it  is  quite  small.  Now-a-days  they  bring 
water  twice  a  year  to  the  temple ;  not  only  the  priests, 
but  a  great  multitude  of  people  from  all  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  going  to  the  sea  and  fetching 
it.  They  then  pour  it  out  first  in  the  temple,  from  which 
it  runs  off  into  the  cleft.  They  do  this,  they  say,  in 
obedience  to  a  command  of  Deucalion,  in  remembrance 
of  the  calamity  suffered  and  of  the  escape  vouchsafed,^^  ^ 

A  passage  in  the  Bhas^awata,  one  of  the  sacred  books 
of  India,  is  no  less  striking.  The  whole  earth,  we  are 
told,  was  covered  with  a  deluge,  and  all  men  destroyed 

>  Bosenmuller's  Dm  AUe  tmcl  Nette  Morgenland,  vol.  L  p.  27. 
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except  the  then  reigning  ktng^  with  seven  holy  men  and 
fcheir  wives.  And  it  happened  in  this  way.  The  king 
was  making  his  legal  washing  one  day  in  a  river,  when 
the  god  Yishnu  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  that  in 
iseven  days  all  creatnres  who  had  done  him  wrong  should 
be  destroyed  by  a  flood.  "  Thou,  however/'  the  god  con- 
tinned,  **  shalt  be  saved  in  a  roomy,  wonderfully  built 
vessel.  Take  therefore  all  kinds  of  wholesome  plants  and 
gi  ain  for  food^  and  also  the  seven  holy  men ;  your  own 
wives,  and  a  pair  of  all  kinds  of  animals.  Gk)  without 
fear  into  the  ark,  for  thou  shalt  see  me  face  to  face, 
and  all  thy  questions  will  be  answered.''  After  seven 
days  the  sea  rose  over  its  bounds,  and  then  the  prince 
saw  a  great  vessel  floating  on  the  waters.  Into  this  he 
entered,  following  carefully  the  commands  of  Vishnu, 
who,  in  the  form  of  a  great  fish,  dragged  along  the  ark 
by  means  of  a  great  sea-serpent,  which  ho  used  as  a  rope. 
A  demon  had  stolen  the  Vedas  from  Brahma,  but  after 
ihe  flood  Yishnu  killed  him,  and  having  got  the  Yedas 
back,  taught  the  king  heavenly  wisdom  from  them,  and 
appointed  him  to  be  the  king  of  the  new  world.^ 

There  are,  in  all,  four  versions  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Flood  known  in  Indian  literature,  but  it  has  been  pointed 
oat  by  Eugene  Burnouf,  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
Vedic  hymns,  the  most  ancient  Sanscrit  writings,  and 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  a  foreign  importation,  of 
Semitic,  or  rather  Babylonian  origin,  in  very  remote, 
but,  still,  historical  times.  The  metamorphosis  of  Vishnu 
into  a  fish  is,  itself,  a  strong  corroboration  of  this,  for  there 
is  no  trace  of  fish  worship  in  India,  and  no  similar  legend 

'  This  ia  the  version  given  by  Bosenmuller.  A  shorter  one 
of  a  more  heathen  tone,  has  heeii  giveu  by  Max  Muller  from 
mother  Indian  source.  See  Contempoiary  Review  (Nov.,  1879),  p 
477. 
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or  allnsion  in  its  mytbology.  But  the  fish-god  was  a  pro* 
minent  deity  in  Babylon.  The  image  of  the  god  Ea  who 
plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  Chaldean  legends  of  the 
Floods  almost  invariably  combines  the  form  of  a  man  and 
a  fish,  like  the  god  Dagon^  which  was  an  importatLon 
from  Mesopotamia  to  the  shores  of  Palestine.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  Indian  tradition  to  that  of  Genesis,  in  the 
nnmbers  given^  is  striking.  Vishnn  gives  the  warning, 
'^  In  seven  days  all  creatures  shall  be  destroyed/'  while 
Bcriptore  says, ''  Yet  seven  days  and  I  will  cause  it  to  rain 
upon  the  earth.''  "  In  seven  days  the  sea  rose  above  its 
bounds/'  says  the  Purana;  ''after  seven  days  the  waters 
of  the  flood  were  upon  the  earth/'  says  Genesis.  In  the 
same  way,  on  the  tablets,  the  flood  begins  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventh  day,  and  commences  to  abate  after 
seven  days-  Such  a  repeated  use  of  the  same  number 
seems  a  further  reason  for  believing  the  Indian  tradition 
to  have  come  from  the  same  region  as  the  legend  on  the 
tablets  and  the  account  in  Genesis. 

But  if  this  tradition  came  originally  from  the  Euphrates, 
those  of  other  races  show  versions  so  entirely  distinct, 
that  they  cannot  be  held  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Hebrew  or  Chaldean  sources.  All  the  Aryan  races  had 
their  own — the  ancient  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Celts, 
the  Scandinavians,  "  They  say,"  says  Plutarch,  repeat- 
ing the  Greek  tradition,  ''that  a  dove  let  out  from 
the  ark  by  Deucalion,  showed  by  its  return  to  him  that 
the  waters  were  abating ;  and  again,  by  its  not  return- 
ing, that  the  skies  had  cleared."  M.  E.  Naville  has 
translated^  from  an  ancient  Egyptian  tomb-inscription, 
a  striking  narrative,  showing  that  that  strange  race 
also   had  their  tradition  of  a  destruction  of  mankind, 

'  Transactions  of  Th4  Socieiy  of  Biblical  Archeology,  voL  it. 
pp.  i-19. 
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except  a  very  few,  designed  to  reprodaoe  a  better  race. 
The  calumity  oomes  oq  account  of  haman  corniptioa. 
An  expiatory  sacrifice  after  tha  visitation  appeases  tHe 
Dinoe  wrath,  aod  a  Bolemn  oorenant  is  made  between 
inea  and  the  Deity,  who  swears  never  to  destroy  them 
■gain.  In  these  points  the  resemblance  to  the  Bible 
Bccoimt  of  the  Flood  ia  very  striking,  nor  is  it  stranga 
that  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  the  innndation  of  the  Nile 
was  tbe  symbol  of  prosperity  and  health,  sfaonld  have 
(dtanged  the  mode  of  the  Divine  punishment  from  that 
of  a  flood  to  a  direct  destraotion  from  above,  or  have 
made  the  rise  of  the  Nile  a  sign  that  the  Divine  anger 
was  past. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THi  FLOOD  {continued). 

IT  ia  a  aingalar  confirmation  of  the  Delnge  as  &  ^reat 
historical  eveot,  that  it  is  thns  fonnd  engraven  in 
the  memories  of  all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  ;  bat 
it  is  still  more  striking  to  find  it  holding  a  place  in  the 
traditions  of  the  most  widely  spread  races  of  America, 
and  indeed  of  the  world  at  large.  Thns  Al^d  Maury, 
a  French  writer  of  immense  eradition,  speaks  of  it  as 
"  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  we  find  in  America  tradi- 
tions of  the  Deluge  coming  infinitely  nearer  those  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Chaldean  religion  than  the  legends  of 
any  people  of  the  old  world." 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  had  many  variations 
of  the  legend  among  their  varions  tribes.  In  some,  rude 
paintings  were  found  representing  the  Deluge.  Not  a 
few  believed  that  a  vulture  was  sent  out  of  the  ahip, 
and  that,  like  the  raven  of  the  Chaldean  tablets,  it  did 
not  retnm,  but  fed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  drowned. 
Other  versions  say  that  a  humming  bird  alone,  out  of 
many  birds  sent  off,  returned  with  a  branch  covered  with 
leaves  in  its  beak.  Among  the  Crce  Indiana  of  the  pre- 
sent day  in  the  Arctic  circle,  in  North  America,  Sir  John 
Richardson  found  similar  traces  of  the  great  tradition. 
•'  The  Crooa,"  he  saya,  "  spoke  of  a  nnivorsal  Deluge, 
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caused  by  an  attempt  of  the  fish  to  drown  one  who  was 
a  kind  of  demigod^  with  whom  they  had  quarrelled. 
Having  constructed  a  raft,  he  embarked  with  his  family, 
and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts.  After  the  flood  had 
continued  some  time,  he  ordered  several  waterfowls  to 
dive  to  the  bottom,  but  they  were  all  drowned.  A  musk 
ratj  however,  having  been  sent  on  the  same  errand,  was 
more  Buccessful,  and  retomed  with  a  mouthful  of  mud/' 
From  other  tribes  in  every  part  of  America,  travellera 
have  brought  many  variations  of  the  same  world-wide 
tradition,  nor  are  even  the  scattered  islands  of  the  Great 
Southern  Ocean  without  versions  of  their  own.  In 
Tahiti,  the  natives  used  to  tell  of  the  god  Buahata  having 
told  two  men,  '*  who  were  at  sea,  fishing-^Betum  to  the 
shore,  and  tell  men  thf^t  the  earth  will  be  covered  with 
water,  and  all  the  world  will  perish.  To-morrow 
mojning  go  to  the  islet  called  Toamarama ;  it  will  be  a 
place  of  safety  for  you  and  your  children.  Then 
Ruahatu  caused  the  sea  to  cover  the  lands.  All  were 
covered,  and  all  men  perished  except  the  two  and  their 
&milies.^^  ^  In  other  islands  we  find  legends  recording 
the  bailding  of  an  altar  after  the  Deluge ;  the  collection 
of  pairs  of  all  the  domestic  animals,  to  save  them, 
while  the  Fiji  islanders  give  the  number  of  the  human 
beincrs  saved,  as  eighU^ 

Thas,  the  story  of  the  Deluge  is  a  universal  tradition 
among  all  branches  of  the  human  family,  with  the  one 
exception,  as  Lenormant  ^  tells  us,  of  the  black.    How 

^  Ghiussin,  Bu  BiaLede  de  Tahiti,  etc.,  p.  255.  See  also  Ellis* 
FolyneHan  Besearches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  tj7-59. 

'  Hfti-dwick'a  Christ  and  other  Masters,  pt.  ii  J  p.  185. 

*  M.  Lenormant  is  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  France,  a 
devout  believer  in  Christianity,  and  a  roHolate  defender  of  the 
Scriptures.    "  Africa,''  he  says,  "  has  no  tradiiions  of  the  flood." 
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else  could  this  arise  bat  from  the  iiiera,dicable  remem* 
brance  of  a  real  and  terrible  event.  It  must,  besides, 
have  happened  so  earlj  in  the  history  of  mankind  that 
the  story  of  it  oonld  spread  with  the  race  from  their 
original  cradle^  for  the  similarity  of  the  versions  over  the 
eaith  point  to  a  common  source.  It  is,  moreover,  pre- 
served in  its  fullest  and  least  diluted  form  among  the 
three  g^at  races,  which  are  the  ancestors  of  the  three 
great  families  of  mankind — the  Aryans,  from  whom 
sprang  the  populations  of  India,  Persia,  and  Europe;  the 
Turanians;  and  the  Semitic  stock,  who  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Jew,  the  Arab,  and  other  related  races, 
including  the  Cushite  and  Egyptian.  These,  it  is  strik- 
ing to  note,  were  the  specially  civilized  peoples  of  the 
early  world,  and  must  have  learned  the  story  before  they 
separated  from  their  common  home  in  Western  Asia. 
''  Like  certain  families  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,''  says 
Humboldt  thoaghtfuUy,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
''which,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  climate  and 
the  influence  of  heights,  retain  the  impression  of  a  com* 
mon  type,  these  traditions  of  nations  display  everywhere 
the  same  physiognomy,  and  preserve  features  of  re- 
semblance that  fill  us  with  astonishment.  How  many 
di£ferent  tongues,  belonging  to  branches  that  appear 
completely  distinct,  transniit  to  us  the  same  fact  1  The 
bases  of  the  traditions  concerning  races  that  are  de- 
stroyed, and  the  renewal  of  nature,  scarcely  vary ;  though 
every  nation  gives  them  a  local  colouring.  In  the  great 
continents  as  in  the  smallest  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
it  is  always  on  the  loftiest  and  nearest  mountain  that  the 
remains  of  the  human  race  have  been  saved;  and  this 
event  appears  the  more  recent,  in  proportion  as  the 
nations  are  uncultivated,  and  as  the  knowledge  they  have 
of  their  own  existence  has  not  a  very  remote  date.' 
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The  precise  shape  of  the  ark  has  been  the  subject  of 
no  little  controversy.  The  Hebrew  word  for  it  is  ap- 
parently Egyptian^^  and  is  translated  in  the  Greek  ver* 
siou  by  the  word  for  a  wooden  box,  chest,  or  coffer,* 
while  in  the  Ynlgate  it  is  called  an  ark ;  that  is,  a  chest. 
The  Egyptian  word  means  a  chest,  or  coffer,  or  sarco- 
phagns ;  so  that  all  agree  in  the  idea  of  a  vessel  foor 
cornered,  like  a  box;  if  we  are  to  understand  them 
literally.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  however,  with  his  delight  in 
new  opinions  and  his  vivid  acnteness,  was  very  unwilling 
to  think  it  could  have  been  a  mere  chest,  **  which  could 
hardly  float  on  the  sea,  and  stood  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  whirled  round  and  round  by  the  waves.''  ''  Kibotos 
—the  Greek  word'' — says  he^^'had,  assuredly,  various 
meanings  at  Alexandria.  For  example,  a  part  of  the 
harbour  bore  that  name,  but  in  common  Greek  it  especi* 
ally  means  a  coffin  or  sarcophagus.  Could  it  have  meant 
in  Alexandria,  first  a  sarcophagus,  and  then  a  Nile-boat 
of  about  the  proportions  after  which  Noah's  ship  was 
built  T  The  old  Egyptians  bore  corpses  on  boats  to  the 
place  of  burial ;  the  boatman  was  called  Charon,  and  the 
fable  of  Charon's  boat  is  in  some  degree  of  Egyptian 
origin,  while  the  name— Charon's  Sea — still  survives  in 
Egypt.  Still  more,  whoever  has  seen  a  mummy  knows 
that  the  coffin  or  chest  in  which  it  lies  is  like  a  long 
boat,  though  from  the  thickness  of  the  wood  in  the 
middle  it  has  not  the  exact  proportions  of  Noah's  ark. 
Perhaps  the  Greek  translators  meant  by  Kibotos,  a  Nile 
boat,  named  from  such  a  mummy  coffin."  ' 

He  then  goes  on  remark,  that,  ''  In  the  beginning  of 
the  previous  century— the  seventeenth — a  ship  had  been 

>  Hebrew,  Tabah.    Old  Egyptian,  Tab,  Tebh,  Top. 

•  Kibotos. 

*  OrUntalUche  wnd  egtegetischo  Bihliotheh  (1781),  vol.  zviii  p.  22 
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builfc  with  a  rounded  hull,  after  the  proportions  given 
in  the  sixth  of  Genesis,  and  it  had  been  found,  to  tho 
astonishment  of  all,  that  these  proportions,  given,  in  the 
oldest  book  in  the  world,  were  precisely  the  most  ad- 
vantageous for  safety,  for  stowage,  and  even  for  swift- 
ness 1  '*  '*  George  Horn/'  he  continues,  "  Professor  of 
History  at  Leyden  in  the  last  century,  in  his  '  Compen- 
dium of  Universal  History,'  gives  the  name  of  a  person 
who  had  seen  this  ship,  which  was  called  Noah's  Atk. 
At  the  time  of  the  truce  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Dutch,  in  1609,  there  lived  at  Hoorn,  in  North  Holland^ 
a  Mennonist,  Peter  Jansen,  who  took  the  notion  that  he 
would  build  a  ship  of  the  same  proportions  as  NoaVs 
ark,  only  smaller ;  that  is,  120  feet  long,  20  feet  broad, 
and  12  high.  While  it  was  building  every  one  laughed  at 
him ;  but,  Dutchman-like,  he  kept  sturdily  on,  and  found, 
in  the  end,  that  it  justified  his  expectations.  For  when 
launched,  it  proved  to  be  able  to  bear  a  third  more 
freight  than  other  ships  of  the  same  measurement,  re- 
quired no  more  hands  to  manage  it  than  they,  and  sailed 
far  faster.  The  result  was  that  the  Dutch  built  many 
others  like  it,  calling  them  Noah's  Arks,  and  they  only 
ceased  to  be  used  after  the  close  of  the  truce,  in  1621, 
because  they  could  not  carry  cannon,  and  thus  were  not 
safe  against  privateers  or  pirates."  ^ 

The  ark  is  said,  in  Genesis,'  to  have  rested  on  the 
mountains  of  Ararat;  not  on  a  mountain  called  Ararat,  as 
we  generally  assume.  The  word,  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, is  a  name  for  Armenia,  \>ut  there  is  no  hint  of  any 
particular  mountain  bearing  the   name.'      The  special 

*  Orientalieche  wnd  exegetische  Bibliotheh  (1781),  voL  zviii.  p.  2& 

*  Chap.  Tiii.  4. 

'  Schrader,  K  Die  KeUinschriflen  und  das  AUe  Testament 
p.  10 
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district  meant,  which,  indeed,  still  bears  th^  ancient 
name,^  is  one  bounded,  on  the  south,  by  a  high  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Araxes,  a  river 
flowing  into  the  Caspian.  In  later  times  the  name  was 
given  to  the  mountains  themselves,  and  especially  to  their 
highest  sammit,  which  rises  16,254  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  has  long  been  known  as  the  Greater  Mount  Ararat, 
while  another  peak  close  by,  4,000  feet  lower,  is  called 
the  Lesser  Ararat.  This,  however,  is  an  incorrect  trans- 
ference of  the  name ;  arising  no  doubt  from  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bible,  by  ''  the  moun- 
tains of  Ararat,''  instead  of  '*  the  mountains  of  the  country 
of  Ararat/'  In  Isaiah  xxxvii.  88,  the  Hebrew  words, 
"  the  land  of  Ararat,"*  are  translated,  *'  land  of  Armenia," 
and  so,  in  2  Kings  ziz.  87. 

The  mountain  now  known  as  Ararat  is  an  almost 
isolated  volcanic  cone,  and  has  been  ascended  by  Euro- 
peans at  various  times ;  the  last  who  reached  its  summit 
being  Professor  Bryce,  of  Oxford,  who  found  the  upper 
parts  often  difficult  to  climb,  from  the  softness  of  the 
ashy  rock.  There  is,  however,  no  crater.  Strange  to 
say,  the  mountain  has  considerably  altered  in  shape  since 
1840;  an  earthquake  having  loosened  part  of  it  and 
hurled  it  down.^  Its  name  in  Armenia  is  Massis,  not 
Ararat.  Snow  lies  on  the  top,  but  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  ark  rested  on  any  but  a  com- 
paratively low  point  of  the  range  of  which  it  forms  apart. 
The  Syrian  tradition  places  the  spot  in  Kurdistan,  in  the 
lame  region,  though  more  to  the  south-west;   but   the 


'  Genenius'  Heh.  Handworierhuch  (8th  ed.,  1878),  p.  77. 
'  Ararat  meaiin  **  tbe  plains  of  the  Aryans  "  in  Old  Armenian* 
Brock  haus*  Lexicon,  vol.  iL  p.  60. 
>  IbiiL,  p.  61. 
VOL.    I.  » 
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texts  of  Isaiali  and  Kings  already  quoted  are  opposed  to 
this  being  the  locality.^ 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  oleaster,  which  may  well 
have  supplied  the  *'olivo  leaf"  of  Noah's  dove,  grows 
profusely  in  the  district  of  Ararat.' 

The  EXTJSNT  of  the  Deluge  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
keen  discussion.  Until  within  the  last  generation  its 
strict  universality  was  hardly  questioned.  Thus  we  find 
even  so  lately  as  in  the  notes  to  Bagster's  "  Compre- 
hensive Bible;"  written,  it  may  be,  within  the  last  thirty 
OP  forty  years,  that  ^'  the  evidence  of  its  universality 
is  most  incontestable.  The  moose  deer,  a  native  of 
America,  has  been  found  buried  in  Ireland;  elephants, 
natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  in  the  midst  of  England; 
crocodiles,  natives  of  the  Nile,  in  the  heart  of  Germany ; 
and  shell-fish,  never  known  in  any  but  the  American 
seas ;  with  the  entire  skeletons  of  whales ;  in  the  most 
inland  counties  of  England."  It  needs  hardly  be  said 
that  the  least  tincture  of  geological  knowledge  explodes 
the  whole  of  this  string  of  illustrations.  The  date  of  all 
these  remains  is  inconceivably  more  remote  than  that  of 
the  Flood.  The  Irish  elk  is  not  the  American  moose  | 
and  the  evidence  is  perfect  that  the  great  quadrupeds 
found  in  the  more  recent  formations,  or  in  the  superficial 
drift  in  England,  lived  as  well  as  died  where  they  ar& 
found,  and  that  the  climate,  as  well  as  the  fiora  and  fauna, 
have  been  changed,  again  and  aguin,  over  all  the  earth. 
The  argument  of  the  writer  of  this  note  would  seek  to 
demonstrate  the  universality  of  the  fiood  from  all  the 
fossil  remains  discovered ;  but  these  range  through  whole 
miles  of  rock,  of  many  kinds,  slowly  deposited  duriufjf 
successive   geological  ages,  at  the   bottom    of   aucienl 

^  Art.  Ararat,  in  Biehm's  Bib.  Handworterhuekm 

«  Ibid. 
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oceans  or  oilier  waters.  Sorely  it  will  not  be  maintained 
that  a  flood  which  left  the  leaf  on  an  oliye-tree^  coald  have 
formed  beds  of  rock  to  the  thickness  of  mile  npon  mile ; 
or  have  seen  the  creation  of  successive  types  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life^  from  the  corals  of  the  lowest  rocks, 
through  every  upward  stage,  to  the  highest.  But  the  idea 
needs  no  refutation.  It  is  at  best  a  curious  antiquarian 
reminiscence.  The  sketch  of  the  age  of  the  world,  given 
in  an  earlier  chapter,  will  show  its  complete  untenableness. 

In  1823  Professor  Buckland  published  his  '*  Reliquiae 
Diluvianae/'  to  vindicate  the  Scripture  narrative,  by  a 
study  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth.  The  existence 
of  huge  beds  of  gravel  in  positions  to  which  no  rivers 
or  torrents  now  in  existence  could  have  borne  them, 
and  the  fact  that  masses  of  rock  carried  far  from  their 
original  site,  are  found  strewn  over  and  through  them, 
were  thought  proofs  of  the  passage  of  a  flood  like,  that 
of  Noah  over  the  regions  where  they  occur.  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  that  this  gravel,  or  drift,  is  of  no  one  age, 
but  of  all  ages ;  and  that  the  boulders  in  it  have  evidently 
been  transported  to  their  present  positions,  not  by  a 
sudden  rush  of  water,  but  by  icebergs  or  glaciers ;  their 
surfaces  being  scratched  exactly  like  those  of  the  stones 
frozen  into  such  masses  of  moving  ice,  and  the  rocks 
over  which  they  pass.  The  retreat  of  the  ice  sheets 
that  at  various  times  covered  most  of  Britain,  and  the 
melting  of  icebergs;  with  the  consequent  dropping  of 
the  boulders  frozen  into  them — sometimes,  even  now, 
amounting  to  20,000  tons  in  the  case  of  a  single  iceberg — 
sufficiently  and  convincingly  explained  all  the  pheno- 
mena met  with,  and  led  Dr.  Buckland  himself  to  admit 
that  his  argument  could  not  be  maintained. 

The  theories  that  have  at  difierent  times  been  pro- 
posed to  explain  the  Mosaic  delage,  on  the  supposition  of 
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its  being  universal,  form  a  curious  chapter  in  the  historj 
of  literature.  Dr.  Burnet,^  in  his  *'  Theory  of  the  Earth/' 
published  in  1680-1689,  supposes  that,  before  the  Delugo, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  was  perfectly  flat,  without  moun- 
tains, valleys,  or  seas,  and  that  its  interior  was  filled  with 
water.  The  outer  crust,  he  conceives,  became  so  heated 
by  the  sun,  after  a  time,  as  to  be  split  into  fissures 
through  wliich  the  waters  within,  expanded  by  the  heat, 
burst  out  with  tremendous  force,  drowning  all  the  race, 
and  leaving  the  crust  so  unsupported  that  it  fell  together 
in  dire  confusion,  creating  on  the  one  hand  the  vast 
hollows  of  the  present  oceans,  and  on  the  other,  raising 
the  hills  and  mountains  of  the  world ;  the  surplus  waters 
flowing  back  into  the  hollow  central  abyss.  By  such  a 
theory  he  hoped  to  account  for  the  vast  quantity  of  water 
required  for  a  universal  deluge ;  which  he  reckoned  would 
be  eight  times  as  much  as  is  contained  in  our  present 
oceans  and  seas. 

Ba,y,'  a  naturalist  eminent  in  his  day,  adopted  this 
theory,  with  the  slight  change  of  supposing  the  final 
catastrophe  to  have  risen  from  a  shifting  of  the  earth's 
centre.  Dr.  Halley,'  the  astronomer,  however,  while  also 
adopting  it,  supposed — astronomer- like— that  the  shock  of 
a  comet  was  the  disturbing  force.  But  all  these  theorists 
forgot  that  such  agencies  as  they  suggested  would  have 
caused  an  instantaneous  deluge,  not  a  gradual  one  like 
that  of  Genesis ;  nor  did  they  explain  how  Noah  could  be 

'  Thomas  Burnet,  bom  1635,  a  Cambridge  M.A.  Bom  ii 
Yorkshire,  and  latterly  Master  of  the  Charter  House,  and  Clerk 
of  the  Closet  to  William  111.;  died  in  1715. 

'  John  Bay  or  Wray.  Studied  at  Cambridge,  died  iv.  1705i. 
Ab  a  botanist  and  zoologisb  he  ranks  very  high.  His  dclug* 
theory^  was  published  in  1692. 

*  Edmund  Halley.    Born  1656,  died  1742. 
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laved  m  a  oonvnlsion  which  literally  tore  the  earth  in 
pieces.  Whiston,!  in  his  ''  New  Theory  of  the  Earth/* 
pabliahed  in  1696^  went^  indeed^  even  so  far,  after  cal- 
enlating  that  the  comet  of  1680  had  appeared  on  "  the 
28th  Nov.,  B.C.  1349,  as  to  publish  a  tract  with  the  title, 
'  The  Cause  of  the  Deluge  Demonstrated/  *' 

The  Bev.  William  Kirby,  the  eminent  entomologist,  in 
his  old  age,  astonished  the  world  by  propounding  a  theory 
still  more  extravagant.  Not  only  did  he  believe  in  an 
abyss  of  waters  within  the  earth ;  he  held  also  that  there 
was  a  subterranean  ''  metropolis  of  animals,''  where  the 
huge  saurians  of  the  oolite  and  lias  still  survive.  • 

Two  writers,  Mr.  Grranville  Penn  and  Mr.  Fairholme, 
were  amongst  the  last  of  the  long  list  of  worthy  men 
who  thought  fit  to  put  in  print  their  theories  of  a  uni- 
versal deluge.  They  supposed  that  between  the  Creation 
and  the  Flood — a  period  reckoned  as  1656  years — all  the 
fossiliferous  rocks,  that  is,  a  depth  of  six  miles  of  various 
rock-systems,  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
By  the  Flood,  they  fancied,  these  were  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  waters  and  became  the  present  dry  land; 
the  original  snrface,  including  the  Garden  of  Eden,  having 
been  submerged. 

Thoughtful  men  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion  have, 
meanwhile,  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion;  that  the 
Noachian  Deluge  was  only  a  local  one,  though  sufficiently 
extensive  in  its  area  to  destroy  all  the  then  existing  race 
of  men.  In  support  of  this  view  many  arguments  have 
been  offered,  of  which  a  few  may  be  briefly  stated. 

The  stupendous  greatness  of  the  miracle  involved  in 
a  universal  delnge,  seems  a  strong  reason  to  doubt  the 
likidihood  of  Gk)d   having  resorted  to  a  course  wholly 

*  Wm.  Whiston,  MA.,  Professor  at  Cambridge,  TruDslator  of 
Josephus.    Born  1667,  died  1752. 
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nnnecessary  to  effect  the  end  mainly  in  view— the  jndgf- 
ment  of  mankind  for  their  sins.  There  could  certainly 
be  no  apparent  reason  for  submerging  the  vast  propor- 
tion  of  the  world  which  was  then  uninhabited,  or  of 
rai^jing  the  waters  above  the  tops  of  mountains  to  which 
no  living  creatare  could  approach.  It  is  to  be  reme<m* 
bered,  moreover,  that  the  addition  of  such  a  vast  mass 
of  water  to  the  weight  of  the  earth — eight  times  that 
contained  in  the  ocean  beds — would  have  disarranged 
the  whole  solar  system,  and  even  the  other  systems  of 
worlds  through  the  universe;  for  all  are  interbalanced  with 
each  other  in  their  various  relations.  Then,  this  im- 
measurable  volume  of  water,  after  having  served  its  brief 
Dse,  must  have  been  annihilated,  to  restore  the  harmony 
of  the  heavenly  motions :  the  only  instance  in  the  whole 
economy  of  nature  of  the  annihilation  of  even  a  particle 
of  matter.  Nor  could  any  part  of  either  the  animal  or 
vegetable  worlds  have  survived  a  submersion  of  the 
planet  for  a  year;  and  hence  everything,  except  what  the 
ark  contained,  mast  have  perished ;  including  even  the 
fish ;  of  which  many  species  would  die  out  if  the  water 
were  fresh,  others,  if  it  were  brackish,  and  others,  again, 
if  it  were  salt. 

Men  of  the  soundest  orthodoxy  have  further  urged  that 
pnysical  evidences  still  exist  which  prove  that  the  Deluge 
could  only  havB  been  local.  Thus  Professor  Henslow 
supports  T)e  Candolle's  estimate  of  the  age  of  some  of  the 
baobab  trees  of  Senegal  as  not  less  than  5,230  years,  and 
of  the  taxodium  of  Mexico  as  from  4,000  to  6,000;  periods 
which  carry  still  living  trees  beyond  that  of  the  Flood. 
There  is,  moreover,  in  Auvergne,  in  France,  a  distriot 
covered  with  extinct  volcanoes,  marked  by  cones  of 
pumice  stone,  ashes,  and  such  light  substances  as  could 
not  have  resisted  the  waters  of  the  Deluge.    Yet  they  are 
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evidently  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Noah ;  for  since 
diey  became  extinct^  rivers  have  cat  channels  for  them* 
8elve9  through  beds  of  columnar  basalt^  that  is,  ol  intensely 
hard  crystallized  lava^  of  no  less  than  150  feet  in  thick* 
ness.  and  have  even  eaten  into  the  granite  rooks  beneath. 
And  Anvergne  is  not  the  only  part  where  similar  pheno* 
mena  are  seen.  They  are  found  in  the  Eifel  country  of  the 
Prussian  Bhine  province ;  in  New  Zealand^  and  elsewhere* 

Nor  is  the  peculiarity  of  some  regions  in  their  zoologi« 
eal  characteristics  less  convincing.  Thus,  the  fauna  of 
Australia  is  entirely  exceptional ;  as^  for  example,  in  the 
strange  fact  that  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds  are  marsupial, 
thati  is,  provided  with  a  pouch  in  which  to  carry  their 
youug.  The  fossil  remaius  of  this  great  island  continent 
show,  moreover,  that  existing  species  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  similar  races,  of  extreme  antiquity,  and 
that  the  surface  of  Australia  is  the  oldest  land,  of  any 
considerable  extent,  yet  discovered  on  the  globe — dating 
back  at  least  to  the  Tertiary  geological  age ;  since  which 
it  has  not  been  disturbed  to  any  great  extent.  But  this 
carries  us  to  a  period  immensely  more  remote  than  Noah. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  an  assemblage  of  all 
the  living  creatures  of  the  different  regions  of  the  earth 
at  any  one  spot.  The  unique  fauna  of  Australia — sur- 
vivors of  a  former  geological  age — certainly  could  neither 
have  reached  the  ark  nor  regained  their  home  after  leav- 
ing it;  for  they  are  separated  from  the  nearest  continuooa 
land  by  vast  breadths  of  ocean.  The  Polar  bear  surely 
oonld  not  survive  a  journey  from  his  native  icebergs  to 
the  sultry  plains  of  Mesopotamia ;  nor  could  the  animals  of 
South  America  have  reached  these  except  by  travelling 
the  whole  length,  northwards,  of  North  America,  and 
then,  after  miraculously  crossing  Bearing's  Straits,  having 
pressed,  westwards,  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia,  a 
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continent  larger  tlian  the  moon.  That  even  a  deer  shonld 
accomplish  Buch  a  pedestrian  feat  is  inconceivable,  bat 
how  coald  a  sloth  have  done  it — a  creature  which  lives  in 
trens,  never,  if  possible,  descending  to  the  gronnd,  and 
able  to  advance  on  it  only  by  the  slowest  and  most  pain- 
ful motions  f  Or,  how  could  tropical  creatures  find  sup- 
plies of  food  in  passing  through  such  a  variety  of  climatesj 
and  over  vast  spaces  of  hideous  desert  f 

Still  more — ^how  could  any  vessel,  however  large,  have 
hold  pairs  and  sevens  of  all  the  creatures  on  earth,  with 
food  for  a  year,  and  how  could  the  ^hole  family  of  Noah 
have  attended  to  them  T  There  are  at  least  two  thousand 
mammals;  more  than  seven  thousand  kinds  of  birds; 
from  the  gigantic  ostrich  to  the  humming  bird ;  and  over 
fifteen  hundred  kinds  of  amphibious  animals  and  reptiles  ;^ 
not  to  speak  of  120,000^  kinds  of  insects,  and  an  unknown 
multitude  of  varieties  of  infusoria.  Nor  does  this  include 
the  many  thousand  kinds  of  moUusca,  radiata,  and  fish. 
Even  if  the  ark,  as  has  been  supposed  by  one  writer^ 
was  of  80,000  tons  bnrden,^  such  a  frei^^htage  needs  only 
be  mentioned  to  make  it  be  felt  impossible. 

Look  which  way  we  like,  gigantic  difficulties  meet 
us.  Thus,  Hugh  Miller^  has  noticed  that  it  would  have 
required  a  continuous  miracle  to  keep  alive  the  fish  for 
whom  the  deluge  water  was  unsuitable,  while  even 
spawn  would  perish  if  kept  unhatched  for  a  whole  year, 
as  that  of  many  fish  must  have  been.  Nor  would  the 
vegetable  world  have  fared  better  than  the  animal,  for 
of  the  100,000  known  species  of  plants,  very  few  wovid 
survive  a  year's  submersion. 

>  Sohddler's  Buch  der  Nalur,  toI.  IL  p.  &76. 

*  Brockhaiis'  Lexicon,  art.  Insecten. 

*  Note  to  Bagster's  Covvprehensive  Bible,  4io* 
«  TesUmtmy  of  the  Books,  p.  337. 
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That  a  terrible  Cfttastropho  like  that  6(  the  Flood-r-apai*ik 
firorn  the  all-safficieDt  statements  of  Scripture — ^is  not 
ontside  geological  probability,  is  abundantly  illaatrated 
by  recorded  facts.  The  sabsidence  and  upheaval  of  large 
extents  of  conntry  has  already  been  noticed.  Nor  can 
ve  justly  measure  the  quiet  of  the  present,  though  it  is 
only  oomparatiye,  with  the  yiolenoe  of  periods  in  the  past. 
The  vast  chains  of  the  Himalayah^  the  Caucasus,  the 
Jura  mountains  and  the  Alps,  for  example,  were  all 
upheaved  in.  the  Pliocene  period,  which  is  one  of  the 
moBt  recent  in  geology.^  A  subsidence  or  elevation  of  a 
district^  as  the  case  might  be,  would  cause  a  tremendous 
flood  over  vast  region^.*  Nor  are  such  movements  of 
tiie  earth^s  surface  on  a  great  scale  unknown  even  now. 
Darwin  repeatedly  instancea  cases  of  recent  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  earth's  surface.  On  one  part  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Maria,  in  Ohili,  he  found  beds  of 
putrid  mussel  shells  still  adhering  to  the  rocks,  ten  feet 
i^ove  hi^-water  mark,  where  the  inhabitants  had 
formerly  dived  at  low-water  spring  tides  for  these  shells.' 
Similar  shells  were  met  with  by  him  at  Valparaiso  at  the 
height  of  1,300  feet.*  And  at  another  place  a  great 
bed  of  now-existing  sheila  had  been  raised  860  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.^ 

"I  have  convincing  proofs,''  says  he,  ''that  this  part 
of  the  continent  of  South  AJ^^rica — Northern  Chili — ^has 
been  elevated,  near  the  coast,  at  least  from  400  to  500, 
and  in  some  parts  from  1,000  to  1,800  feet  since  the  epoch 
of  existing  shells ;  and  farther  inland  the  rise  possibly 

>  Heer,  The  Frimeval  World  of  BwUzerland^  vol.ii.  p.  281 

>  See  pp.  144, 145. 

*  Darwin's  Ncdurdlui*»  Voyage,  p.  SlOl 
«  Ihid.^  pp.  810, 254. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  297. 
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may  have  been  greater."  ^  Wallace  shows  that  a  vast 
portion  of  the  South  of  Asia — from  the  east  coast  of 
Cochin  Ghina^  to  tho  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  and 
thence  round  the  outside  of  Borneo,  itself  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together — ^has 
sunk  beneath  the  ocean  since  the  creation  of  the  present 
forms  of  vegetation  and  animal  life.  This  vast  area 
embraces  27  degrees  from  north  to  south,  and  21  from 
east  to  west;  including  a  region  of  over  2,000^000 
square  miles.  In  all  piurts  of  this  the  sea  is  still  so 
shallow — ^never  exceeding  50  fathoms  in  depth — ^that 
ships  can  anchor  in  any  part  of  it.'  Elevations  also  are 
as  marked  as  this  amazing  subsidence.  ''In  many 
places/'  says  he,  ''I  have  observed  the  unaltered  sur- 
faces of  the  elevated  reefs,  with  great  masses  of  coral 
standing  up  in  their  natural  position,  and  hundreds  of 
shells  so  fresh-looking  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  that 
they  had  been  more  than  a  few  years  out  of  the  water  ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  very  probable  that  such  changes  have 
occurred  within  a  few  centuries.'*  •  No  difficulty  on  geo- 
logical grounds  can  therefore  be  urged  against  such  a 
catastrophe  having  happened,  in  the  early  ages  of  our 
race,  as  would  have  swept  the  whole  seat  of  human 
habitation  with  a  deluge  in  whose  waters  all  mankind 
must  have  perished. 

The  great  cause,  without  question,  of  the  belief  that 
the  Flood  was  universal,  has  been  the  idea  that  the  words 
of  Scripture  taught  this  respecting  that  awful  visitation. 
But  it  by  no  means  does  so.  The  word  translated 
"  earth ''  in  our  English  version  has  not  only  the  meaning 
of  the  world  as  a  whole,  but  others  much  more  limited. 

>  Darwin's  Nahiraluf$  Voyage,  p.  858. 

*  Wallace's  The  Malay  ArehipelagOf  voL  L  p.  14 

•  Ihid,,  vol.  L  p.  la 
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Thus  it  often  stands  for  Palestine  alone^^  and  even  for 
ihe  small  district  ronnd  a  town/  or  for  a  field  or  plot  of 
land.'  Besides^  we  must  not  forget  that  snch  words 
are  always  to  be  understood  according  to  the  meaning 
attached  to  them  by  the  age  or  people  among  whom  they 
are  ased.  Bat  what  ideas  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  of 
the  world  has  been  already  shown^  and  the  limited  sense 
in  which  they  used  the  most  general  phrases — just  as 
we  onrselyes  often  do  when  we  wish  to  create  a  vivid 
impression  of  wide  extent  or  great  number — ^is  seen  from 
ihe  usage  of  their  descendants^  in  the  New  Testament. 
When  St.  Luke  speaks  of  Jews  dwelling  at  Jerusalem 
out  of  ''every  nation  under  heaven/'*  it  would  surely 
be  wrong  to  press  this  to  a  literal  exactness.  When  St. 
Paul  says  that  the  faith  of  the  obscure  converts  at  Bome 
was  spoken  of  "  throughout  the  whole  world/'*  he  could 
not  have  meant  the  whole  round  orb>  but  only  the  Boman 
empire.  And  would  any  one  think  of  taking  in  the 
modem  geographical  sense  his  declaration  that  already^ 
when  he  was  writing  to  the  Golossians,  the  gospel  had 
been  preached  to  every  creature  under  heaven  ?* 

A  striking  passage  in  ''  The  Testimony  of  the  Bocks/' 
may  fittingly  close  this  subject.  '^  There  is  a  remarkable 
portion  of  the  globe/'  says  Hugh  Miller,  ''  chiefly  on  the 
Asiatic  continent,  though  it  extends  into  Europe,  and 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  all  Europe  in  area — whose  rivers, 
the  Volga,  the  Oural,  and  others,  do  not  fall  into  the 
ocean  or  into  any  of  the  many  seas  which  communicate 
with  it.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  turned  inwards,  if 
I  may  so    express   myself;    losing  themselves  in   the 

>Joeli.2.   Ps.  zxxviL  9, 11, 22,  29 ;  xUv.  8.   Prov.  li.  21 ;  z.  30 

*  Josh.  viii.  1. 

*  Gen.  zxiii.  15.   Ezod.  xxiiL  10. 

«  Acts  iL  5w  *  Bom.  i.  a  •  Ool.  i.  23. 
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easbem  parts  of  the  tracts  in  the  lakes  of  a  rainlestt 
district^  in  which  they  only  supply  the  waste  of  evapora* 
tion ;  and  fallings  in  the  western  parts,  into  seas  snoh  as 
the  Caspian  and  the  Aral.  In  this  region  there  are  ex* 
tensive  districts  still  under  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The 
shore  line  of  the  Caspian,  for  example,  is  rather  more 
than  83  feet  beneath  that  of  the  Black  Sea;  and  some 
of  the  great  flat  steppes  which  spread  oat  around  it  have 
a  mean  level  of  about  30  feet  below  that  of  the  Baltio. 
Were  a  trench-Hke  strip  of  country  communicating 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  be 
depressed  beneath  the  level  of  the  latter  sea,  it  would  bo 
open  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  as  to  lay  under 
water  an  extensive  and  populous  region,  containing  the 
cities  of  Astrachan  and  Astrabad,  and  many  other  towns 
and  villages.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark  that  pari* 
of  this  peculiar  region  forms  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  great  recognised  centre  of  the  human  family.''^ 
Bead  in  connection  with  what  is  said  elsewhere  *  of  the 
movements  of  the  earth's  surface  over  the  Baltic  region 
even  at  this  day,  this  passage  is  very  striking. 

^  Testimony  of  the  Bocikt,  p.  345. 
*  See  pp.  lU,  145. 
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TSTTB  to  tlie  simplicity  of  the  early  ages  of  mankiDd, 
the  relations  of  men  to  the  Almighty  are  presented 
in  Scripture  in  Ungufige  suited  to  enoh  a  state  of  society. 
Abstract  ideas  are  formed  only  at  a  late  period  in  the 
development  of  a  race :  like  children,  they  mnst  long  be 
addressed  through  the  senses  rather  than  by  the  intellect 
alone.  Hence,  instead  of  speaking  of  God  iu  lofty  and 
myBt«rioa8  t&rma ;  then  qnite  unintelligible,  and  hardly 
less  BO  now ;  Scripture  habitaally  ascribes  to  Him  the 
aetions,  emotions,  and  language  which  men  themselrea 
would  have  used  in  eimikr  ciroomstancea.  Adam  and 
Ere/  we  are  told,  heard  the  Toice  of  God  as  He  waa 
walking  in  the  garden  in  the  oool  of  the  day  ' — tiiat  is, 
when  the  fresh  breeze  of  evening  has  succeeded  the 
■ultry  heat  of  noon.  He  is  described  aa  speaking  the 
ereatire  words;  as  pronouncing  the  cnrse  in  hnman 
language;  as  holding  judgment  on  Cain  in  direct  ar- 
raignment and  condemnation ;  as  repenting  that  He  bad 

'  The  name  of  Xve  waa  perpetnated  among  the  AsByriana,  in 
rhiit  of  their  goddess  Ara— "  life."  The  Hebrew  word  ia  Havah. 
The  n>me  Adam  was  in  th«  same  way  perpetnated  in  Aaajriaa 
Bi  the  form  Admn,  dadmn  or  dadmi^dnsk    Sm  p.  88, 

*  This  is  ths  fall  traDilation, 
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was  made  we  are  not;  informed^  bat  it  is  wortliy  of  notice 
that  Noah  does  not  confine  himself  in  his  offering  to 
those  regarded  as  clean  nnder  the  law  of  Moses.^  The 
greatness  of  the  occasion,  howeyer^  demanded  a  sacrifice 
in  keeping  with  it,  and  Noah,  moreoYer^  had  provided  for 
this  in  the  number  of  clean  creatures  admitted  into  the 
ark.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  offering  parts  of  the 
victims  only^  as  was  appointed  by  Moses  :*  the  whole 
seems  to  have  been  laid  on  the  altar,  as  a  form  of 
Sacrifice  peculiar  to  the  patriarchal  age/ 

A  brief  phrase,  which  henceforth  became  the  standing 
form  for  the  Divine  satisfaction  with  a  sacrifice,  isxpresses 
the  reconciliation  which  followed  between  earth  and 
heaven.  God  ''  smelled  a  sweet  savour,'' '  and  graciously 
gave  a  promise  that  man  should  never  again  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  Deluge.  Henceforth,  seed  time  and  harvest, 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  should  never 
cease.  The  Hebrews  marked  their  year  by  the  rainy 
winter  time,  with  its  cold,  and  its  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  sowing — and  the  dry  summer,  with  its  heat,  and 
its  harvest.^  As  yet,  like  the  Hindoos  stUl,  the  hoary 
fathers  of  the  world  had  six  seasons. 

God  had  given  His  blessing  to  man  when  first  created, 
and  now  repeated  it  when  our  race  was  beginning  anew. 
Nature,  in  all  its  tribes,  was  formally  subjected  to  man* 
kind.  Our  first  parents  had  received  a  gift  of  all  that 
grows  as  their  food,  but  henceforth  every  '' moving  thing 
that  lives  ''—not,  therefore,  the  Levitically  clean  alone, 
was  to  be  our  *^  meat."  But  with  this  there  were  limita- 
tions. The  warm  blood  of  men  and  humbler  creatures 
seemed,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  to  contain  the  very 

*  Lev.  L2. 10, 14.  «  Lev.  i.  •  Lev.  L  9. 

«  Bzod.  zxziv.  21.    Ps.  kxiv.  17.    Prov.  xz.  4    Isa  zviiL  4,  4 
Jer.  viiL  20}  xxxvi.  22.    Amos  iiu  15.    Zeoh.  ziv.  8L 
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Kfe^  and  to  be  almost  identical  with  tlie  soul,  and  Iienca 
it  was  eupocially  sacred,  in  proportion  as  the  life  and 
spirit  were  held  in  reverence.  The  sight  of  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  soul  itself,  carried  the  mind  instantly 
to  thoughts  of  Qod,  called  up  in  it  mysterious  fears^ 
and  611ed  it  with  the  unspeakable  awe  which  overpowers 
us  when  the  veil  between  us  and  the  Divine  is  for  the 
moment  rent.  Hence,  blood  could  scarcely  be  touched^ 
far  less  eaten,  by  piously-minded  men  in  the  early  ageSj 
and  in  this  spirit  God  forbade  its  use,  with  the  utmost 
strictness,  to  Noah,  and  afterwards  to  Israel.  As  the 
seat  of  life  and  indivisible  from  it — of  that  life  which 
belongs  to  Ood,  it  was  to  be  shunned.  Even  that  of 
creatures  slain  for  food  must  be  covered  with  earth  and 
bidden  out  of  sight.  Life  must  be  honoured  as  divine 
and  sacred  :  a  rule  of  unspeakable  worth  in  the  violence 
of  rude  ages.  A  further  sanctity  was  thrown  over  the 
precept  in  after  times,  by  Moses,  in  the*  command  that 
the  blood  of  all  sacrifices  should  be  poured  out  on  the 
altar,  as  an  ^'  atonement  for  the  soul "  ^  of  the  offerer. 
On  this  prohibition  and  the  others  that  follow,  the  Babbis 
founded  the  requirements  demanded  from  heathen 
half-proselytes;  to  shun  idolatry,  blasphemy,  murder, 
the  eating  of  blood  and  things  strangled,  fornication 
and  incest,  robbery  and  theft,  and  disobedience  to 
authority.'  Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  note  that  this 
rabbinical  law  was  so  generally  accepted  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Apostolic  Church 
as  the  rule  for  Oentile  converts  to  Christianity.^ 

A  second  prohibition  throws  further  light  on  patriarchal 
morals  and  social  polity.  While  the  animals  could  be 
killed  at  man's  will,  human  blood  was  not  to  be  shed, 

'  Lcv«  XYiL  XL      '  Dillmaun,  in  Bibel  J400.,  yoL  iv.  p.  34L 

•  A<)ts  XV.  20-29. 
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either  by  man  or  beast^  without  a  penalty.  Ood  had 
already  proclaimed  the  sanctity  of  human  life  by  the 
sign  given  to  Gain^  to  preserve  him/  and  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  blood  as  food;  but  this  additional 
law  now  made  it  specially  sacred  and  inviolable.  For  the 
life  that  is  taken^  He  declares  He  will  demand  that  of  the 
beast  or  of  the  man  who  has  taken  it.  Life  is  to  be  paid 
for  life.  Society  is  possible  only  when  the  person  is  safe, 
and  hence  in  this  fundamental  law^  the  corner  stone  of 
human  progress  and  social  life  was  firmly  laid  at  the  very 
hour  of  the  new  birth  of  the  world. 

This  first  covenant  between  Qod  and  man  was  con- 
firmed by  a  sign  worthy  of  a  transaction  so  unique. 
The  rainbow  had  glittered  on  the  clouds  for  immeasurable 
ages  before  man's  creation,  but  it  was  now  to  be  adopted 
as  a  Divine  pledge  of  goodwill  to  oar  race.  Other  cove- 
nants  would  be  made  with  Abraham  and  with  Moses,  but 
they  were  sealed,  only  by  a  personal  or  passing  pledge ; 
this,  had  a  perennial  sign  in  heaven  vouchsafed  it.  The 
simplicity  of  the  language  used  is  only  equalled  by  its 
beauty.  *'  When  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth/'  and 
cause  it  to  rain,  ''  the  bow  shall  be  on  the  cloud,  and  I 
will  look  on  it ;  that  I  may  remember  the  everlasting 
covenant  between  God  and  every  living  creature,"  and 
stay  the  rain,  ''that  it  become  no  more  a  flood  like  thai 
which  has  just  ended."  The  sacredness  of  the  rainbow 
has  passed,  from  this  consecration,  into  the  religions  and 
poetry  of  all  nations.  Homer  tells  us  that  Jupiter  set  it 
in  the  clouds  for  a  sign.'  In  the  so-called  Field  of  the 
Hagi,  in  Persia,  there  may  still  be  seen  a  picture  cut  into 
a  rock,  showing  a  winged  boy  sitting  on  a  rainbow,  and 
an  old  man  before  it  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.'     The 

*  Gen.  iv.  15.  •  Iliad,  xi.  47 ;  rvii.  647. 

*  Boseumiiller,  Dot  AUe  umd  Nens  Morgenla/nd,  vol.  i  p.  i3b 
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Greeks  fabled  Iris,  who  bronght  messages  from  God  to 
man,  as  the  rainbow.  The  old  Scandinavians,  and  per- 
haps the  Germans,  fancied  it  a  bridge  built  by  God  to 
link  heaven  and  earth.  But  in  Genesis  the  symbol  is 
grandly  monotheistic  and  spiritual.  The  rainbow  is  the 
pledge  of  friendship  between  God  and  man,  the  token  of 
Divine  grace  and  pity,  the  assurance  of  preserving  care. 
Appearing  only  when  the  sun  has  finally  broken  through 
the  clouds,  it  is,  moreover,  a  special  sign  that  the  watery 
destruction  which  the  donds  held  in  their  bosom  is  al- 
ready turned  aside. 

The  only  additional  mention  we  have  of  Noah  is  ap- 
parently given  to  introduce  the  historical  notice  of  his 
descendants.  Having  betaken  himself  after  the  Flood 
to  the  growth  of  the  vine,^  it  became,  we  are  told,  the 
occasion  of  revealing  in  his  son  Ham  a  trait  in  which 
the  patriarch  read  the  unworthy  future  of  the  offender's 
posterity.  In  the  want  of  modest  shame,  and  the  hint 
of  impurity  and  sensualism  in  family  life,  thus  disclosed, 
Noah's  prophetic  glance  saw  the  characteristics  of 
Ham's  son,  Canaan,  and  his  descendants,  and  foretold  the 
debasement  that  would  surely  follow :  "  He  would  be 
cursed, and  would  be  a  servant  of  servants  to  his  brethren.'^ 
But  this  implied  the  continued  guilt  of  his  race,  for  the 
curse  of  God  falls  only  on  those  that  hate  Him.'  The 
reverent  modesty  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  in  the  same  way, 
foreshadowed  the  better  future  before  their  children.  The 
moral  and  intellectual  peculiarities  of  a  race  are,  per- 
haps, only  the  perpetuation  of  those  of  their  first  ancestors : 
the  moral  features  stamped  as  abidingly  as  the  physical  or 
intellectual.     Permanence  of  type  is  recogQised  in  the 

I  ^Fhis  was  probably  in  Armenia,  the  native  country  of  the  planU 
Tristram's  Nat.  HUt,  p.  403. 
*  IBxod.  xz.  5. 
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lower  creataresj  and  it  is  natural  that  it  sboalcl  be  a  law 
among  mankind.  To  Shem  an^  Japhoth^  therefore,  their 
father's  visions  of  the  future  revealed  a  far  different  piotnre 
from  that  prepared  for  the  descendants  of  Ham.  From 
Shem  were  to  spring  Israel  and  the  races  most  closeiy 
connected  with  the  earthly  kingdom  of  God;  from 
Ham,  among  others,  the  Canaanitish  nations,  contrasted 
most  strongly  to  the  Chosen  People  in  history,  religion 
and  morals ;  but  the  descendants  of  Japheth,  rongh,  in« 
deed,  like  the  northern  regions  they  were  to  choose,  yet 
nncorrupted  and  vigorous,  were  to  press  even  into 
the  bounds  of  the  Semitic  stock.  History  verifies  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  the  patriarchal  prediction.  The 
glory  of  Shem,  as  the  fountain  head  of  the  religion  of 
mankind,  needs  no  illustration;  and  the  race  of  Ganaaa& 
sank  before  the  descendants  of  Japheth,  in  even  their 
earliest  settlements  in  the  islands  of  the  Levant,  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Asia  and  of  other  lands.^ 

A  point  so  interesting  demands  attention  to  the  predfie 
words  employed.  The  future  of  the  race  of  Shem  is 
illustrated,  in  the  patriarch's  mind,  by  their  happiness 
in  knowing  the  true  God.  He  is  the  God  of  Shem,  and 
as  such,  will.  Himself,  be  their  exceeding  great  reward. 
As  to  Japheth,  as  he  and  Shem  had  acted  together,  like 
true  sons,  their  history  would  also  in  a  measure  blend* 
"God  give  wide  bounds  to  Japheth/'*  says  the  seer* 
"  He  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  " — that  is,  he  shall 
have  part  in  Shem's  blessing;  for  the  God  of  Shem  will 

1  Koobers  Die  Genesis  (1875),  p.  172. 

'  '^bldekeyin BihelLex,,  art.  Japheth, explains  this — "God gives 
him  prosperity,  that  is,  wide  boundsy  in  contrast  to  contracted, 
which  imply  the  opposite  of  prosperity."  The  pronoan  '*He/'  in 
what  follows,  Noldeke  understands  of  God.  "  Yet,  the  gi-eatesl 
bleasing  will  remain  with  Shem,  for  God  will  dwell  in  his  imUL^ 
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also  be  his  Gk>d.  How  the  nations  sprung  from  Japhetk 
stretched  from  Jadea  to  the  Atlantic;  how  they  now 
reach  across  it  to  the  New  Worlds  and  have  founded  em- 
pireB  in  the  wide  Southern  Ocean ;  how,  moreover,  the 
religion  of  Shem  has  been  their  heritage  also,  is  part  of 
history. 

The  Table  of  Nations  descended  from  Noah,  given  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  the  fitting  sequel  to  the 
story  of  the  great  patriarch.  At  first  sight  it  seems 
only  a  dry  catalogue,  but,  on  closer  examination,  it 
presents  a  view  of  the  populations  of  early  antiquity, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  interesting,  or  more 
instructive. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  sons ''  in  this  table  of  peoples,  is 
in  accordance  with  the  universal  practice  in  the  East, 
of  speaking  of  tribes  or  nations  as  '^  the  sons ''  of  some 
recognised  ancestor.  Thus,  in  the  Bible  we  have  the 
''  sons  of  Israel  '^  for  the  Hebrews  $  the  "  sons  of  Judah  '^ 
for  the  tribe  of  that  name ;  the  ''  sons  of  Ammon "  for 
Ammonites;  the  ''sons  of  IshmaeP'  for  the  Arabs. 
That  nations  rather  than  individuals  are  indicated  by  the 
names  in  the  table  is  seen  from  many  of  them  being  in 
the  plural— as  Bodanim,  the  Bhodians;  Kittim,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cyprus ;  while  ''  Mizraim,''  the  name  for  Egypt 
throughout  Scripture,  is  in  the  dnal,  in  recognition  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Kingdoms  into  which  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  was  always  divided,  as  shown  by  the  two  crowns  of 
the  kings  sculptured  on  the  monuments,  and  by  the 
hieroglyph  for  Egypt — a  double  water-plant,  or  a  double 
clod  of  land.^  Many  of  the  names,  besides,  are  used 
throughout  Scripture  as  those  of  nations.*  Asshur  is  usu- 
ally translated  by  "  Assyria,"  Elam  by  "  Persia,*'  Madai 

>  BawIinson*s  Origin  of  Nations^  p.  167. 

*  1  Kin;;8  xxiL  48,  eta    Baek.  xzTii.  7-15;  xxxvilL  IML 
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by  the   '' Medes,"  or  ♦'Media'*;  Gush  by  ''Ethiopia.*' 
Lud  by  "  Lydia/'  and  Aram  by  "  Syria/' 

The  descent  of  all  mankind  from  Noah  is^  of  oonrse,  a 
renewed  testimony  by  Scripture  to  the  unity  of  the  human 
race — a  doctrine  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Divine 
plan  of  Redemption^  and  so  vital  to  the  brotherhood  and 
mutual  sympathy  of  man  with  man. 

The  distribution  of  the  various  nations  and  tribes  to  tho 
respective  sons  of  Noah,  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
be  based  on  the  three  great  distinctions  of  colour — Sbem 
being  assumed  to  stand  for  the  red  or  brown  races.  Ham 
for  the  dark  or  black,  and  Japheth  for  the  fair  or  white.^ 
Others,  however,  regard  the  list  as  drawn  up  in  re- 
ference to  the  geographical  position  of  the  difiereut 
nations  or  tribes.'  But  it  is  certain,  that  mere  geo- 
graphical relations  do  not  explain  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  list ;  for  while  the  classification  by  distinct  origin 
may  not  in  every  instance  be  capable  of  proofs  it  is  in- 
disputable in  the  case  of  many. 

Beginning  with  the  de^scendants  of  Japheth,  the  table 
opens  with  the  name  of  Gomcb,  the  Cimmerians  of  an- 
tiquity, the  Gimbri  of  Soman  times,  and  the  Gymry  or 
Celts  of  still  existing  communities.  Their  original  seat^ 
in  the  farthest  north  known  to  the  Hebrews  or  Greeks^  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Odyssey.' 

The  shores  of  deep  Oceaniui ; 
Of  the  Cimmerian  men  the  race  and  town 

*  Elnobel  (Volkertafelf  p.  22)  derives  Japheth  from  Yaphahj'^to 
be  beantifal  "  and,  hence,  **  white  " — that  colour  being  thought  the 
ideal  of  beauty.  Ham  means  **  hot,"  and  thus  refers  to  the  ooan- 
trioM  where  men  are  darkest.  Jewish  expositors,  says  Knobel, 
understand  Shem  to  include  the  races  of  intermediate  shade*, 
8hem  means  "  a  name,"  **  renown." 

'  80  Merx  and  Noldeke. 

'  zL  14~19.    Mordaunt  Barnard's  titmslatloB. 
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Were  there,  in  mist  and  clond  enwrapped ;  the  laa 
Kever  looks  down  upon  them  with  its  rays ; 
Kor  when  it  marches  up  the  starry  skies, 
Nor  when  from  heaven  it  tarns  again  to  earth ; 
Bat  over  wretched  men  sad  night  is  spread. 

Thifi  dismal  description  refers  to  the  country  north  of 
the  Black  Sea,  to  the  Crimea,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Azoif.  The  Black  Sea,  indeed,  bore  the  name  of 
The  Cimmerian  in  antiquity,  and  other  parts  in  these  re- 
gions equally  mark  the  local  predominance  of  the  Cymric 
race.  The  name  Crimea  itself  is,  in  fact,  a  corruption 
from  theirs.  Warlike  and  fierce  from  the  remotest  ages, 
ancient  history  often  records  their  inroads  on  more 
civilised  regions;  as  in  Ezekiel,^  where  they  are  pre- 
dicted as  coming  on  a  war  of  desolation  from  the  extreme 
north,  in  alliance  with  other  nations.  The  invasions  of 
Asia  Minor,  by  a  part  of  them,  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  Scythians,  were  a  standing  alarm  for  seven  cen- 
turies before  Christ.  But  the  larger  and  braver  half 
clung  to  the  remote  regions  they  had  always  held,  amidst 
the  shades  of  woods  which  stretched,  unbroken,  to  the 
Hercynian  Forest  in  Germany.  Latterly,  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland  became  their  chief  seat,  and  was  known 
by  their  name;  but  they  spread  to  France,  Spain  and 
Britain,  and  still  show  their  splendid  vitality  in  the  Celtic 
populations  of  Western  Europe,  including  our  own  islands. 
The  Welsh,  indeed,  call  themselves  Cymry,  and  Cumber- 
land still  perpetuates  the  remembrance  of  their  having 
long  held  it  against  the  English  tribes  from  Germany.' 

Three  races  are  named  as  the  ''sons''  of  Gomer,«« 
Ashkenaz,  Biphath,  and  Togarmah, — which  are  not  easily 

*  zxxviiL  2-6. 

*  "  Gomer  "  by  Knenoker,  in  Bibel  Le»,  Knobers  Vdlkertafel, 
pp^  22-32.  Bawlinson's  Origin  of  Nations.  Buusen's  Bibel  Urhwi^ 
i&m,  vol  L  p.  64    Yaihinger,  in  Herzog's  Encyc,  art.  Gomer. 
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identified.  AsHineBKAZ^  however^  seems  to  mean  "tlie  1iorse» 
milkers/'  and,  if  so^  may  point  to  a  race  of  nomades  like 
the  modern  Tartars,  or  the  ancient  Scythians ;  roaming 
the  steppes  of  npper  western  Asia,  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  the  Cimmerians,  and  allied  to  them  in  blood.  It  may 
be  that  we  have  traces  of  it  in  the  river  Ascanius  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  the  names  Scandia  and  Scandinavia^  bnt 
this  is  donbtfal.  Bifhath  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
name  of  the  fabled  Bhiphasan  mountains,  in  whose  caves 
the  north  wind  was  bom,  and  which  the  Greeks  placed 
to  the  north  of  the  known  world.  But  there  is  greater 
probability  that  the  conjecture  is  right  which  connects 
them  with  the  mountain  chain  Biphates,  a  snowy 
range  in  Armenia,  beyond  the  Tigris.  Tooabhah  is 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel,^  as  a  people  trading  in  horses 
and  mules  at  the  fairs  of  Tyre,  and  as  iiUied  with 
Gomer,  or  the  Cimbri,  in  an  approaching  invasion  of 
Palestine.  In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Armenians,  the  Georgians,  and  the  races  of  the  Caucasus, 
still  trace  their  descent,  through  one  Torgona,  from  Gomer, 
and  still  call  themselves  "  The  House  of  Torgona,"  or 
as  we  have  it,  Togarmah.  These  races  are  all  Indo* 
Germanic,  or  Aryan. 

Maqoq,  second  of  the  ''  sons  *'  of  Japheth,  occurs  else- 
where in  Scripture  as  the  name  of  a  country,  in  connec« 
tion  with  Gog,  the  prince  of  tribes  known  as  Bosh, 
Meshech,  and  Tubal ; '  the  two  latter  named  in  Genesis 
as  the  fifth  and  sixth  "  sons "  of  Japheth.  Hence,  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  Magog  had  been  a  vagae  term 
among  the  Hebrews  for  the  barbarous  races  of  northern 
Asia;  like  the  name  ''Scythians"  among  the   Greeks, 

* 

^  xzviLl4;  xzxviii.d. 

'  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2 ;  xxxiz.  L    The  word  translated  ''chiof/*  i« 
really  a  proper  namei.  Bosh. 
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lecome,  indeed,  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  tlie  Jews  of 
his  daj^  that  it  meant  the  ''  terrible  and  coantless  Scy- 
thian nations/'  and  while  Knobel  further  identifies  it 
with  the  Sla^s  of  to-day,  Gesenins  and  others  understand 
by  Bosh,  the  modern  Russians.  Ezekiel  describes  the 
four  as,  alike^  a  wild  and  terrible  race  of  mounted  men^ 
armed  with  the  bow;  a  description  which  suits  the 
Bqrthians  who  invaded  Palestine  in  b.o.  625.  But  the 
name  was  also  applied  to  other  peoples,  for  Tubal  and 
Mbshsoh  appear  not  only  as  barbarian  warriors,  riding 
on  steppe  horses ;  bat,  in  some  branches  of  their  stock, 
at  least,  as  a  trading  people,  who  brought  vessels  of  iron 
and  copper  to  Tyre  for  sale.'  Tubal,  in  fact,  is  simply 
the  Persian  word  for  brass  or  copper,*  and  Meshech  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  neighbouring  people,  the 
Chalybes,  who  were  especially  known  in  antiquity  for 
their  copper  mining.^  It  seems  to  support  this  ex- 
planation, that  Herodotus  mentions  the  Tibarenes  and 
the  Mosohi  together,  as  nations  living  south-east  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  says  that  they  worked  copper  mines,  and 
were  included  in  the  nineteenth  satrapy  of  the  kingdom 
of  Darius.*  The  Assyrian  inscriptions,  moreover,  speak 
of  a  people  and  land  of  Muski,  in  North  Assyria,  which 
there  is  hardly  room  to  doubt  is  the  Meshech  of  Scrip- 
ture.* 

The  Madai,  who  come  next  in  order  in  the  list,  bear 
the  very  name  by  which  the  Medes  are  known  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments,  and  in  the  great  inscription  of 

*  xzxviiL  15 ;  xxxiz.  8. 
'  Ezek.  xxvii.  19. 

*  Hitzig,  On  Ezek.  xxvii 
^  Xen.  Anah-f  v.  5, 1. 

*  Herod.,  iii.  d4 ;  vii.  78. 

*  Sohrader's  Die  KeUiTitehriften  und  doe  A.  21,  pp.  IS^  !& 
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JavaKj  the  next,  is  the  land  of  tHe  Oreekd,  or 
loniana,  in  a  wide  sense^  whioh  it  is  curioas  to  notice 
is  also  repeated  in  the  Assyrian  tablets^  with  hardlj  any 
change,  as  Jayanu;  a  term  also  used  by  Darias  the 
Mede*^  TisaSj  the  seventh  ''  son  "  of  Japheth,  is  not  so 
easy  to  identify.  It  has  been  thought  by  many,  both  in. 
ancient  and  modem  times,  to  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Thrace,  which  anciently  embraced  the  whole  country 
lying  north  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  of  the  ^gean 
Archipelago.  The  latest  explanation,  however,  seems 
the  best.  It  supposes  the  name  to  apply  to  the  Tursenoi, 
Tursci,  or  Tusci,  a  branch  of  the  Etruscan  race,  in  their 
earlier  northern  settlements,  before  they  advanced  into 
Italy.  They  were  known  in  remote  antiquity  as  sea- 
farers and  sea  robbers,  not  only  in  the  Italian  seas,  but 
also,  as  Tyrsenian  Pelasgi,  in  the  Greek  Archipelago.  It 
is  curious  to  find  that  this  people  invaded  Egypt,  in 
alliance  with  the  AchsBans,  the  Lydians,  the  Sicilians,  the 
Sardinians  and  other  tribes,  so  long  ago  as  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ.* 

This  exhausts  the  seven  ''sons''  or  immediate  descen- 
dants of  Japheth,  but  a  further  list  of  nations  or  tribes 
which  sprang  from  Javan,  or  the  Greeks,  is  added,^  as  ia 
the  case  of  Gomer.  Of  Elishah,  the  first  of  these, 
Ezekiel  speaks  as  inhabiting  a  coast  land  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  which  the  famous  purple  dye  was  brought 
to  Tyre.  The  fact  that  the  sea-snail  which  yielded  this 
was  found  not  only  on  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  but  in  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  at  various  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago — when  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  district 
of  Eli8,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  seems  to  indicate  that 

*  Schrader's  Die  KeiUnschriften  und  daa  A.T^-p,  IS. 
<  Cbabas,  Etudes  de  Vamilquite  Imiorigm.    Paris,  187& 

*  Ezek.  zxvii.  7. 
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&e  land  intended.  Elishah  is^  howeyer^  translated  in  the 
Syriac  Bible,  a  **  province  in  Italy^''  and  its  being  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Tarsbish,  and  with  Kittim, 
which  sometimes  stands  for  all  the  Greek  terntory,  has 
led  some  to  think  it  more  probable  that  in  the  list  in 
Genesis  it  is  the  name  of  Sicily. 

Tarshish,  which  comes  next,  is  doubtless  the  famons 
Pbenician  port  in  Spain,  outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar^ 
between  the  two  months  of  the  Guadalqniver,^  or  "  great 
river.'*  The  name  Tarshish,  however,  strikingly  corro- 
borates the  statement  in  the  Table  of  the  settlement 
having  been  first  made  by  a  race  of  Aryan,  or  Japhotio 
extraction,  for  it  has  been  found  to  be  only  a  form  of 
the  Sanscrit  or  Aryan  word,  Tarischa — "the  sea,'*  or 
tiie  ''sea  ooast,''  and  this  meaning  is  affirmed  by  an 
old  tradition  of  the  Rabbins  to  have  been  for  ages 
applied  to  it.  Thns^  before  the  Phenicians  settled  in  the 
region,  another  race  had  given  it  a  name  which  these 
adopted,  and  which  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole 
district.  In  Knobel's  opinion  the  original  colonists  were 
an  offshoot  of  the  Etrascans^  before  they  had  finally  made 
Italy  their  chief  seat.^ 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  through  long  ages  at  these 
ancient  movements  of  men,  and  notice  the  attractions 
which  drew  them  to  particular  spots.  Thus  Tarshish 
was  &mous  from  the  earliest  antiquity  for  the  abundance 
of  silver  and  other  metals  yielded  by  its  mines ;  and  no 
for  its  com.    Already  in  the  time  of  Solomon,^  n 


'  Qaadalqaiver  is  the  name  given  to  the  river  by  the  Arabs 
while  they  were  in  Spain.  They  had  no  word  for  a  river  in  our 
lense  and  called  it  **  0*dol-keber/*  '*  the  great  wady/'  or  water- 
ooarse.  St&nley's  Sinai  and  PaleMtie,  p.  16.  In  Brockhans*  LessU 
urn,  however,  it  is  derived  firom  Wad-al-Kebir  *■  the  great  river« 

«  Vmerta/a,  p.  8«.  »  B.C.  1015-97&. 
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thoasand  years  before  Ohrisfc^  the  huge  vessels  whicV 
sailed  to  it  were  known  as  Tarshish  ships^  as  in  later 
days  we  spoke  of  "  Indiamen^''  and  tbe  name  even  came 
to  be  applied  to  any  very  large  merchantmen,  to  what- 
evei  port  they  sailed.^  Prom  the  busy  wharves  of 
Tarshish,  hnge  cargoes  were  borne  away,  of  iron^  tin, 
silver,  lead,  and  other  commodities,  including,  at  least  in 
later  times,  consignments  of  delicate  lampreys,  and  heavy 
freights  of  wheat;  for  which,  doubtless,  Tarshish  received 
a  proportionate  importation  of  the  productions  of  the 
East.  The  world  was  as  busy  then  as  now ;  the  fisher 
with  his  net,  the  miner  with  his  pick,  the  sailor  with  his 
vessel,  the  smith  with  his  ^mmer,  the  jeweller  with  his 
art,  and  countless  others,  each  in  his  way. 

By  KiTTiu  or  CniTTiM,  the  next  in  the  list  of  the 
'^  sons ''  of  Javan,  that  is  of  the  offshoots  of  the  Greek 
stem,  a  people  is  indicated  whose  country  is  described 
as  an  island  or  coast  land.  The  ^^  islands  of  Chitbim  " 
are,  indeed,  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.'  It  was 
at  them  that  the  Syrian  homeward  bound  fleet  beard 
of  the  fall  of  their  great  city,  and  it  was  thither 
that  the  Tyrians  fled  for  refuge.*  Josephus,*  in  the 
generation  after  Christ,  had  already  identified  the  name 
with  that  of  Cyprus,  and  gives,  as  a  proof,  that  of  a 
Cyprian  town — Kittion  or  Citium,  adding  that  the  same 
name  was  then  used,  in  a  wider  sense,  of  other  islands, 
and  of   **  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  lands ''    of  the 

^  Thas  the  ships  navigating  the  Bed  Sea,  and  trading  to  Ophir 
(Bonth  Arabia),  are  called  *' Tarshish  ships."  Isa.  zxiii.  1,  14. 
1  Ein^  ix.  28 ;  x.  22 ;  zs.  49.  2  Chron.  ix.  21 ;  zz.  36,  37.  Luther 
calls  these  vefisels  '*  Sea- ships,"  using  the  name  Tarshish  in  its 
Sanscrit  sense  of  *'  the  sea,"  which  ii^  adopted  also  by  the  Yak 
gate,  the  Septnagint,  and  the  Syriaa 

>  Jer.  iL  10.  *  Isa.  zxiii.  1-12.  ^  AfU.16.1. 
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Meditenranean.  ''It  is  especially  used/'  adds  another 
ancient^  who  himself  lived  in  Cypms/  *'o^  the  Cyprians 
and  Rhodians,  and  also  of  the  Macedonians^  because  these 
were  of  the  Cyprian  or  Bhodian  stock/' 

The  last  name  in  this  part  of  the  Table  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  has  been  changed,  by  the  substitution  of  one  letter 
for  another  very  like  it,  to  Dodanim,  instead  of  Rodanim; 
—the  correct  form  in  the  Greek  Old  Testament  and 
other  ancient  versions.  It  stands,  without  doubt,  for  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  which  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  isles  of  the  Chittim,  with  whom  the 
Rhodians  were  counted;  and  next  after  whom,  therefore, 
ihey  are  appropriately  introduced. 

This  closes  the  descendants  of  Japheth,  who  are  thus 
distributed,  in  their  earliest .  history,  over  the  regions 
known  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  exta^me  north;  from 
Central  Asia  and  Armenia,  to  the  wild  forest  regions 
north  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Egean,  and  also  to  Greece ; 
while  their  descendants  are  represented  as  spreading  to 
Sicily,  to  Spain,  and  to  the  large  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  exact  correspondence  of  this  with 
the  latest  results  of  ethnological  science  is  very  striking. 

The  "  sons''  of  Ham  follow  those  of  Japheth;  the  word 
Ham  itself  meaning  in  Hebrew^  warm,  or  hot,  and  hence 
the  South.  It  is  also  an  Egyptian  word,  and  was  the 
oommon  name  among  the  Nile  population  for  their 
country,  from  the  ''black''  or  dark  colour  of  the  soil.' 
Ham  is  represented  as  the  &ther  of  the  southern  or  dark 
and  black  races,  in  contrast  to  Japheth^  from  whom  the 


Epiphanins,  died  A.n.  403.  Beer.,  zxx.  25. 
s  The  words  alchemy  and  chemistry  preserve,  in  our  own  Ian* 
goage,  this  meaning  of  Ham  or  Oham.    They  literally  mean  "  the 
Uaok  arfe  "  from  Kemia — Oh6m<— black.    They  oame  to  us  through 
dia  Arabs,  from  Egypt. 
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northern  oationa  sprang,  wliile  those  between  are  traced 
to  Shexn. 

Four  great  races  or  '^sons^^  are  assigned  to  this 
division  of  mankind, — "  Clish,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut, 
And  Canaan/'  Of  these,  Citsh  was  the  old  Egyptian 
name  for  the  region  between  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile 
and  Abyssinia,  and  for  the  peoples,  other  than  negroes, 
south  of  Egypt.  It  is  thus  nearly  identical  with  the 
present  Nubia,  and  with  the  earlier  nse  of  the  name 
Ethiopia  by  the  Greeks.  The  dark  tribes  on  both  sides  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf  were,  however,  known  as  Ethiopians,  and 
Herodotus  even  speaks  of  an  Asiatic  branch  of  the  race. 
Indeed,  in  Homer,  this  name  is  applied  to  all  the  races  and 
lands  of  the  then  known  southern  parts  of  the  world ;  and, 
in  the  same  way.  Gush  was  a  general  term  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  for  the  same  countries  and  races  :^  for 
the  peoples  named  in  the  Table  as  sprung  from  Gush 
include  dwellers  in  Southern  Asia  as  well  as  in  Africa.* 
But  these  continents,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  wei*e  not 
as  yet  sharply  discriminated,  in  the  earliest  times;  for 
even  Herodotus  reckons  Egypt  as  in  Asia,  though  he 
feels  the  difficulty  of  such  a  division.  Even  as  late  as 
about  Ghrist's  day,  geographers  spoke  of  the  "  Gussites  '' 
of  the  territory  of  Susiana,  beyond  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  Nimrod,  moreover,  a  '*son"  of  Gush,  is 
handed  down  to  us  as  the  first  king  of  Babel  and  the 
district  round  it.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  king,  Gushan  Bishathaim,  of  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  marks  the  survival  of  a  Gushite  kingdom'  in 
that  region,  to  a  comparatively  modern  date.  There  is 
still,  moreover,  a  province  of  Persia,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  bearing  the  significant  name  of  Khuzistan. 

In  a  narrower  sense.  Gush  is  used  in  the  Bible,  mnoh 
*  Gen.  ii.  13.  *  Gen.  x.  7.  *  Judges  iii.  a 
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as  it  was  by  the  ancient  Egyptians^  for  the  region  south 
of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile/  inclading  Kordofan,  along 
with  Abyssinia^  the  present  Nabia^  and  part  of  Sennaar^ 
This  great  stretch  of  country   was^   anciently,   far  less 
confased  in  its  ethnography  than  it  is  to-day ;  for  conut'- 
less  changes  have  prodaced  a  variety  of  mixed  races,  of 
mingled  Gushite,  Semitic,  and  negro  origin.     There  are, 
however,  no  traces  of  this  in  early  antiquity,  for  there  is 
no  mention,  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  Semitic  races  in 
these  regions;  though  Herodotus,  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  speaks  of  Arabs,  along  with  African  Ethi- 
opians, in  the  army  of  Xerxes.^     Nor  is  there  any  hint  of 
the  presence  of  the  negro  race ;  for  even  the  Egyptian 
monuments  show  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Ethi- 
opians, and  the  negroes  on  the  west  of  their  conntry. 
Like  all  the  peoples  already  mentioned  in  the  Table  of 
Nations,  the  Gushites  belonged  to  the  Caucasian  race.    It 
is  true  that  the  Ethiopic  language,  iu  use  through  later 
ages,  is  essentially  Semitic;  but  this  may  be  explained 
from   the  Ethiopian  races  having  mingled  with  Semitic 
ones  in  Arabia,'  and  adopted  their  language ;  as  the  Nor- 
mans adopted  the  French,  or  as  Latin  became  the  lan- 
guage of  many  countries  under  the  Romans.      Indeed^ 
there  are  still  tribes  undoubtedly  representing  the  old 
Cushites,  whose  language  is  equally  distinct  from  the 
Semitic  of  Abyssinia  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  negro 
languages  on  the  other,  and  whose  physical  character- 
istics clearly  distinguish  them  from  both.     The  typical 
African  generally,  in  fact,  is  very  different  from  the  negro, 
whose  peculiarities  were  apparently  first   due   to  local 
influences  and   social  degeneracy.^    Mei*e  colour  is  no 
index  of  race,  for  the  Jew  is  of  every  complexion  accord- 

<  Eiek.  xxiz.  10.  <  Eerod.,  vii.  69. 

»  Knobel,  VdVcei-ic^ek  p.  257.  «  Bee  p.  157. 
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ing  to  tlie  climate  he  inbabits,  from  the  darknesB  of  a 
Hindoo  to  the  fairness  of  a  Dane.  ^ 

Five  races  are  named  as  springing  from  the  Cashite 
Item — ''  Seba^  and  Havilah,  and  Sabta,  and  Baamah,  and 
Sabtechah/'  Of  these^  Seba,  "  The  Men/'  is  said  by  Jose- 
phas'  to  be  tbe  ancient  kingdom  of  Meroe,  shut  in,  like 
sn  island^  by  branches  of  the  Nile ;  and  this  identification 
is  generally  accepted  as  correct.  It  thns  formed  parb  of 
the  present  Nubia,  immediately  north  of  Kordof an.  Sen- 
naar,  and  Abyssinia :  a  position  which,  in  antiquity,  lay  in 
the  direct  caravan-route  between  Arabia  and  India  on 
the  on')  hand,  and  Africa  on  the  other,  and  brought 
wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  country  at  large,  especially 
to  the  towns.  There  are  only  two  notices  of  Seba  in 
Scripture ;  the  one  stating  that  its  people  were  famous 
for  their  stature,'  and  the  other  speaking  of  them  as 
strong  and  brave,  ^'a  people  terrible  from  of  old,'*  who 
broke  in  pieces  all  who  opposed  them,  and  whose  land 
was  rich  in  streams.^  Herodotus  describes  them,  very 
similarly,  as  the  tallest  and  handsomest  of  meu,  choosing 
tbeir  king  for  his  stature  and  strength,  and  living  often 
to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty.* 

Havilah,  a  name  associated  with  the  description  of 
Eden,  seems  to  have  been  applied,  also,  by  the  ancients  to 
another  widely  distant  region.     Even  in  bia  day,  Niebuhr 

*  When  Jeremiah  says,  "  Can  the  'Ethiopian  change  his  skin  P  ** 
(ziii  23)  there  is  no  neoeRsary  implioation  that  the  race  was 
negro ;  for  there  are  still  Africaa  races  in  these  very  pares,  who 
while  in  some  cases  very  dark,  and  in  others  black,  have  neither 
the  features,  the  shape  of  skall,  nor  the  woolly  hair  of  the  negro. 

«  Ant,  ii.  10,  2. 

•  Isa.  xlv.  14. 

^  Isa.  xviiL  2,  7.     The  translation  given  is  that  of  Geseniua 
Bee  his  Jesaia,  on  the  verses.    It  is  also,  in  effect,  that  of  Knobel 
«  iii  20. 21. 
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found  a  place  near  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  bearing 
the  name  of  Hawaila^  but  this  does  not  suit  the  mention 
of  Hayilah  in  connection  with  Ethiopian  races  dwelling  iu 
Africa.  It  seetns  rather  to  have  beea  the  region  now 
known  as  Yeraen^  in  South-western  Arabia,  where  there 
was  a  place  still  known  in  Bomau  times  as  Uaila.  It 
may,  however,  have  been  an  African  region  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  where  the  ancients  named  a  bay  AvaHteu. 
In  either  case  it  would  lie  in  close  neighbourhood  to  Seba. 
Sabtah  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  old  Arab 
trading  town  of  Sab  bath  a,  or  Sabota,  which  lay  to  the 
east  of  Yemen,  the  Havilah  of  many.  If  so,  we  only 
know  that  its  chief  city  had  in  later  times  sixty  temples, 
and  that  the  trade  in  incense  was  kept  jealously  as  its 
monopoly.  Baamah  was,  possibly,  the  country  lying  stili 
farther  east  than  Sabtah,  and  reaching  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  there  was  formerly  a  place  called  Begma,  the 
form  in  which  the  Greek  Bible  gives  the  name.  Sab- 
TiCHAH  is  fancied  to  have  been  a  land  still  more  easterly, 
forming  the  new  Persian  province  of  Caramania,  opposite 
Begma,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  From 
Baamah  two  peoples  are  given  as  offshoots,  Shsba  and 
DisDAK,  in  the  former  of  which  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in 
seeing  the  SabsBans  of  Arabia  Felix,  a  nation  famous  in 
antiquity  for  their  far  reaching  trade  in  the  costly  pro- 
ductions of  their  country — incense,  balsam,  myrrh,  etc.^ 
Such  a  commerce  led  to  their  being  held  as  the  richest 
nation  of  ancient  times,  and  this  added  to  the  excitement 
caused  by  a  visit  of  a  Sabssan  quct* n  to  Solomon,  which 
is  noticed  minutely  in  the  sacred  history.'  Her  coming 
was  in  fact,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites,  cue  of  the 
greatest  honours  that  could  have  been  paid  to  the  house 

1  Job  vi.  19.    Ezek.  xxvii.  22;  xxxviii.  ISb 
*  1  Kings  X.  1.    2  GhroiK  iz.  1. 

VOL.    1.  K 
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Obim  01  tn  Toils  u  saows  to  tki  Asdui  HuBim.  Br  Um. 
TO  tb«  Habnw*,  tb«  But  itood  tor  oar  North,  dnoa  tha  ridog  tan  wh  tha  point 
■ma  irbioh  tha;  raokoaed.  Tli*  nap  ii,  thonfon^  plkoad  on  call  i  but  It  H  IM 
•ooksA  at  tldevaj*  U  will  u  ooDa  ba  laMUigible.  TDe  Araba  U>  thla  dnr  call  Uia 
HoRh  "tha  lef^'  tha  Eloath  "  Che  ilgh^"  and  tha  But  "thU  batbra"  (tadng  tha 
aao).  BTan  lo  lata  ■■  a.s.  IStl,  a  aa*  ahait,  mada  at  Blareiea,  hu  tha  Booth  at  tta* 
(up  ftnd  th*  But  on  tha  laft  hand.    Th«  HoKh  is  at  Eh«  top  of  am  Bupa  a«  ■  rcsiili 

Tha  nambars  mark  tfa 
(rom  ralei'.iiio.  Ita*  cani 
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of  Darid.  It  was  hence  nataral  that  baiah,  in  painting 
the  glory  of  Mesaianio  timea,  should  speak  of  Sheba  as 
brtnging  gold  and  ioceDse  in  tribate  to  hini,i  and  that 
lbs  gold  should  be  apeoiall;  named  by  the  Faaltuist  in 
t  aimilar  oonnection ' 

DiDAHj  which  is  always  mentioned  with  Sheba,  was 
(Le  wide  region  of  Arabia,  north  of  the  latter ;  gradually 
reaching,  indeed,  by  the  advanoe  of  the  population,  to 
the  soathern  limits  of  Edom.'  It  is  carious  that  we  find 
mother  Dedan,  aod  also  another  Sheba,  among  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.*  This  apparently  rises  from 
the  peoples  of  both  Dedan  and  Sheba  hariug  gradaally 
spread  northwards,  first  in  caravan  ionmeys,  and  finally 
in  permanent  settlements,  among  the  tribes  descended 
from  Abraham,  who  lived  in  these  parts ;  till  the  whola 
became  a  mixed  race  to  which  the  common  names  still 
clnng.*  Nimrod,  another  descendant  of  Gush,  will  coma 
before  as  hereafter. 

>  Ib&.  Iz.  6.       *  Fs.  Ixzii.  15.      ■  Jer.  ulix.  a      *  Oen.  zzr.  8. 

*  8cimder,inEiehta,'t  Sandworterbueh.    Steiner.inSoheDkel't 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THB   TABLB  OT   NATIONS. 

MIZRAIM,  the  nnme  of  the  seooad  son  of  Ham,  waa 
that  given  to  "  the  two  Egypts,"  from  the  oldeot 
times,  among  all  SemJtio  nations;  though  they  seem 
strictly  to  have  applied  it  only  to  what  is  now  Lower 
Egypt ;  dividing  that  into  two  districts :  the  Upper  pro- 
vinco  being  shut  out  from  the  knowledge  of  the  ancicmfe 
world  till  after  the  Persian  invasion.  It  means  "the 
fortiSed  "  or  "  shnt  in,"  in  apparent  allnsion  to  tha  stronj^ 
military  wall  which,  for  no  less  than  170  miles,  protected 
the  Nile  valley  from  the  Asiatic  tribes.'  The  physical 
characteristics  of  the  Egyptians,  their  laognage,  and  evea 
their  ideas,  show  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Can- 
casian  race  j  *  immigration  from  the  south,  and  the  pre- 
ttence  of  aboriginal  tribes,  which  led  to  a  gradual  mixture 
of  blood,  explaining  the  fact  that  the  mummies  and  pic- 
tures of  the  earlier  ages  are  nearest  the  Gaucusiaa  type, 
and  further  from  the  African  than  those  of  later  date.  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  look  at  the  old  sculptures  and 

'  Ebers'  JEgyptea  und  die  Backer  Moia't,  p.  79.  Eber^*  iliinks 
tbero  were  two  nails,  and  that  ibe  dottl  furm  of  the  iiamo  luuy 
perbnps,  havo  refcrrod  to  tiieMC. 

*  Sec  especially  Eber'a  JEtgypten  und  dU  S&char  Mom'*,  pp. 
40-51. 
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pfdntings  without  feeling  that  they  represent  a  people 
kindred  to  our  own.  There  is,  for  example,  in  the  Louvre 
ooUection^  a  figure  of  a  scribe,  of  extreme  antiquity,  and 
in  it  the  features  are  perfectly  European,  while  the  colour 
of  the  skin  is  a  soft  but  light  red.  The  kings,  priests 
and  soldiers  particularly,  who  alone  kept  their  blood 
pure,  show  that  the  race  had  come  from  the  same  home 
in  which  the  Semitic  stock  had  first  lived. 

Seven  races  or  "  sons ''  are  traced  to  Mizraim,  of  which 
the  first  is  the  Ludim, — ^meaning,  like  Seba,  "  The  Men," 
— ^and  supposed  to  have  been  either  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves, or  the  Berbers  of  North  Africa.  The  former 
opinion  is  supported  by  Ebers  with  much  ingenuity,  and 
certainly  no  people  could  have  more  haughtily  fancied 
themselves  men  above  all,  than  one  which,  like  the 
Egyptians,  despised  every  other  race.  "They  held 
themselves,*'  says  Herodotus,  "  the  best  of  all  men.'*  ^ 

The  Anahim  are  believed  by  Ebers  and  Brugsch  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  Amu;  a  Semitic  tribe  of 
shepherds  who  had  settled  in  the  flat  and  marshy 
pastures  of  the  lower  Delta  and  in  part  of  the  eastern 
side  of  Middle  Egypt.'  But  the  identification  is,  at  best^ 
only  a  conjecture. 

The  Lehabim  were  the  same  race  as  the  Lnbim'  or 
Libyans,*  of  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  the  Lubu  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  On  these  they  are  describidd 
as  the  people  living  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  and  extending 
thence,  under  the  general  name  of  the  Temhu,  "  to  the 
outspread  ocean  "  and  ''  the  setting  sun.''  The  Libyans 
of  early  ages  were,  strictly,  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
region  west  of  the  Nile,  from  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean  to  a  considerable  distance  south,  along  the 

*  Herod.,  ii.  121 .  •  JEyypten,  etc.,  p.  103. 

*  2  Chrou.  xii.  3 ;  xvi.  8.    Nahum  ill.  9.      ^  In  the  Septaaginfe. 
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vast  northern  edge  of  Africsa.  They  are  represented  on 
the  monaments  as  bright- skinned^  tattoed^  clad  in  varie- 
gated coats,  with  pointed  beards  and  marked  Caacasian 
features ;  and  indeed,  were  spoken  of  in  Thebes  and  in 
the  Delta,  as  ''  the  white  men  of  the  west/'  Ebers  has 
collected  striking  evidence  to  show  that  they  originally 
came  from  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean;  attracted,  it 
may  be,  by  the  fertility  of  the  African  coast,  which  the 
abundant  ruins,  still  seen,  attest  to  have  been  once  far 
greater  than  it  is  now.  Yet  the  Hebrew  name  Lehabim, 
like  that  given  them  by  the  Egyptians,  means  the  in- 
habitants of  a  dry  and  thirsty  land ;  so  that,  except  a 
narrow  fringe  on  the  coast,  the  land  must  always  have 
been  comparatively  desert. 

The  Naphtuchim  and  Pathrusik  are  simply  the  ancient 
territories  of  Memphis  and  Thebe?,  in  their  sacred  name^ 
as  opposed  to  that  used  by  the  people — for  every 
Egyptian  town  had  two  names,  a  sacred  and  a  profane, 
Memphis  and  its  district  are  mentioned  first,  perhaps 
from  their  higher  antiquity;  for  Thebes,  and  the  religion 
so  zealously  cultivated  in  its  temples,  rose  to  fame  at  a 
later  period  than  the  city  of  the  Pyramid  kings.  The 
Pathrusim  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  district 
of  the  god  Pa-Habhor  ;  the  Naphtuchim,  those  of  the  city 
and  district  of  the  god  Ptah,  but  in  neither  case  are  we 
to  think  of  any  race  distinct  from  the  Egyptians  around. 

The  Casluhim  have  been  identified,  with  striking  com- 
pleteness, as  a  community  which  had  settled  in  the  dis- 
trict reaching  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Nile  over* 
flow,  along  the  sea  coast,  to  the  south  borders  of  Pa* 
lestine.  Here  lay,  to  the  west  of  the  ^'  River  of  Egypt," 
— ^now  Wady  el  Arlsh — and  of  the  Serbonian  bogs  and 
Mount  Casios,  — a  dry  region,  eflSoresceut  with  salt, 
ivhich  poisoned  the  soil  and  left  only  isolated  spots  fit  fof 
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cnltare.  The  salt^  however,  was  an  important  arfcicle  of 
commerce,  for  the  Phenicians  in  the  north,  and  in  tlie 
Delta,  were  the  great  fish-salters  of  antiquity;  and  though 
the  Egyptians  abhorred  sea-fish  as  unclean,  and  salt 
itself;  Africa,  as  a  whole,  must  have  needed  it  in  great 
quantities,  and  it  could  be  readily  transported  in  every 
direction,  since  the  great  road  between  Asia  and  Africa 
ran  through  the  midst  of  the  salt-producing  district. 
The  name  Casluhim  was,  indeed,  given  the  people,  from 
Mount  Casios  in  their  territory ;  the  Kas-lokh,  or  "  dry '' 
"  burnt  up  liill "  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  seem, 
according  to  Ebers,  to  have  been  of  Phenician  origin, 
but  had  become  thoroughly  Egyptian  in  their  thoughts 
and  ways. 

In  the  Caphtorim,  Ebers  recognises  settlements  of 
Phenicians  in  the  remotest  ages  on  the  edge  of  the 
Delta,  before  the  Egyptians  themselves  had  spread  so 
far  northwards ;  Kaf t  being  the  Egyptian  name  for  that 
people  and  their  colonies.  He  supposes  that  they  first 
held  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  including 
Crete,  and  thence  emigrated  to  the  Nile  Delta;  and  sup- 
ports this  view  with  much  learning.  The  Philistines, 
who  are  said  in  The  Table  to  have  entered  Palestine  from 
the  land  of  the  Casluliim,  but  in  other  passages  to  have 
come  from  the  island  of  Caphtor  or  Crete,  he  regards 
as  the  remains  of  a  powerful  branch  of  the  Caphtorim, 
who,  reaching  Egypt  first,  necessarily  advanced  towards 
Palestine,  their  final  home,  through  the  lands  of  the  Cas- 
luhim. It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  accuracy  of  Scripture 
even  in  a  point  so  minute  as  the  movements  of  a  tribe 
in  the  earliest  antiquity,  thus  vindicated  by  modern 
scientific  research.  The  old  Jewish  authorities,  it  may 
be  added,  read  ^^  inhabitants  of  Damietta^''  that  is,  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Delta,  for  Caphtorim. 
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This  allusion  to  the  migrations  of  tribes  in  the  dawn  of 
history,  slight  and  brief  though  it  be,  throws  a  strange 
Kght  on  the  greatest  step  in  the  progress  of  onr  race— 
the  introduction  of  the  alphabet.  During  their  long 
settlement  in  Egypt,  the  Phenicians  learned  to  represejib 
Bounds,  by  signs  taken  from  the  hieratic  or  priestly 
writing  of  Egypt;  and  these  were  carried  first  to  Palestine, 
and  spread  thence  to  all  the  nations  of  the  east  and  west. 
Originally  from  coi  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  this  race 
early  launched  out  on  the  Mediterranean  which,  washed 
the  shores  of  their  home  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  and 
spread,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  islands  of  the  Levant  and 
the  Egean,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  still  unhabited  but 
rich  coasts  of  the  Egyptian  Delta.  There  the  fisheries 
forthwith  opened  a  new  branch  of  industry  to  a  people 
with  an  instinctive  genius  for  commerce.  The  salt  of 
the  land  of  the  Casluhim  and  of  Libya  enabled  them  to 
begin  fish-salting  factories,  like  their  brethren  at  Sidon 
in  the  north, — for  "  Sidon  "  means,  according  to  some, 
simply  the ''  fishing  '^  place,  though,  according  to  others, 
it  refers  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  principal  Phenician 
gods  had  the  form  of  a  fish.  Settlements  on  the  coast 
ere  long  spread  ^«o  the  south;  for  the  Phenician  was  even 
more  famous  as  a  farmer  than  as  a  trader,  llie  Nile 
mouths  were  then  choked  with  the  papyrus  and  other 
water  plants  which  have  now  retreated  to  the  south  of 
Nubia.  Huge  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  and  other  great 
beasts  abounded,  and  the  reeds  gave  shelter  to  immense 
flocks  of  birds  of  many  kinds.  But  the  Egyptians  from 
ihe  south,  and  the  Phenicians  from  the  north,  clearing 
their  way,  like  the  pioneers  of  to-day  in  the  American, 
bush,  ere  long  met,  and  then  began  the  familiar  inter* 
course,  to  which,  in  the  alphabet,  we  owe  so  much. 

In  Phut  or  Put,  the  third  "  son  *'  of  Ham,  we  maj 
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reeo^ise  the  country  known  in  the  hieroglyphics  as 
Pant, — ^the  modern  Turkish  province  of  Hejaz, — running 
back  from  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the  north  half  of 
its  eastern  side.  The  people  of  Punt  sold  themselves 
largely  as  mercenaries  to  Tyre  and  other  powers; 
taking  part,  for  example,  under  the  standard  of  Egypt, 
in  the  battle  of  Carchemish,^  though  at  other  times  fight* 
ing  against  her.  They  were  also  famous  as  traders  in 
the  markets  of  Tyre,  sending  thither  the  produce  of  their 
turquoise  mines,  which  were  famous  over  the  irorld,  and 
exporting  large  quantities  of  incense,  for  which  their 
country  bore  a  high  repute.  The  inscriptions  and  pic- 
tures on  the  monuments  represent  them  as  wandering 
tribes  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  strictly  distinguish 
them  from  the  settled  Gushites,  on  whose  confines  they 
lived.  Indeed,  the  name  Punt,  which  means  "  flight," 
accurately  marks  their  nomadic  habits. 

From  Canaan,  the  third  ''son'*  of  Ham,  the  next  on  the 
list,  no  fewer  than  eleven  peoples  are  named  as  directly 
or  indirectly  descended;  Sidon,  the  first  home  of  the 
Phenicians  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  being  justly  repre- 
sented as  the  earliest  branch,  or  ''  first-bom.'' 

The  name  Canaan  was  itself  originally  applied  to  the 
Phenicians  only,  apparently  by  themselves,  and  to  the 
sea-coast  plain  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  on  which  Sidon, 
their  earliest  settlement,  was  built;  with,  perhaps, 
the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  fringe  of  level  dhore 
stretching  southwards,  towards  Egypt.  In  the  time  of 
Moses  and  Joshua,  however,  it  included  the  whole  country 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  but  it  never  crossed  that 
river.  It  means  "the  lowland,'*  although,  from  the 
keen  genius  for  trading  peculiar  to  the    Phenicians,  a 

^  Jer.  zlvL9*   Ezek.  zzvii.  10;  zzx.  &    For  Libya  the  Hebrew 
basPUut. 
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•'Canaanite"  afterwards  became  eqaivalent  to  a  "trader." 
The  word  Pbenician  itself  means  originally  brown^  ot 
dark  red,  and  rose  from  tbe  colour  of  tbe  race^^  but 
among  themselves  they  bore  the  name  of  Ganaauites^  of 
which  their  Carthaginian  brethren  atill  boasted  in  the 
days  of  Augustine. 

The  assignment  of  the  Phenioians^  by  Genesis^  to  the 
Hamite  division  of  mankind,  has  been  regarded  as  a 
serious  difficulty,  since  their  language  was  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Hebrews  and  would  thus  rank  them 
among  Semitio  peoples.  But  the  division  of  nations  in 
the  Scripture  Table  is  not  founded  on  scientific  dis- 
tinctions of  language.  It  rightly  assigns  to  the  races 
descended  from  Japheth  the  north  of  the  world  as  then 
known ;  to  the  descendants  of  Shem  the  central  zone ; 
and  to  those  of  Ham  the  wide  regions  of  the  extreme 
south.  Language  could  not,  originally,  have  been  a 
certain  test  of  origin,  for  in  the  remote  ages,  when  man- 
kind diverged  from  the  common  centre  in  Asia,  the 
families  of  speech  must  have  been  less  clearly  defined 
than  they  gradually  became.  Hamitic  races  may  still 
have  spoken  a  Semitio  language,  and  carried  it  with  them 
in  their  wanderings. 

Moreover,  the  original  home  of  the  Phenicians  goes 
far  to  corroborate  the  Bible  statement  of  their  descent 
from  Ham ;  for  we  first  meet  with  them  making  their  way 
from  Southern  Arabia  to  what  are  now  called  the  Bahrein 
Islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  temples  still  standing 
on  these  islands  in  Boman  times,  were  evidently  Phenician, 
and  the  inhabitants  claimed  to  be  the  original  stock  of 
the  fiEtmous  race  of  Palestine.  Their  next  resting  place, 
atill  pressing  north,  was  on  the  flat  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  called  by  them 
'  Kneucker.  art.  Phonizien,  in  Bibel 
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originally  Canaan^  or,  as  they  pronounced  it  Cfana,  the 
^low-lying;"  the  name  afterwards  transferred  by  them  to 
iheir  home  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  The  Himyarites,  a 
kindred  Arab  people,  with  a  language  akin  to  theirs  and 
to  the  Hebrew,  and  known  like  them,  from  their  com* 
plexion,  as  the  ''red/'  remained  behind  in  South  Arabia. 
But  the  ''  Ganaanites  '*  chose  to  migrate  to  the  coast  of 
Palestine,  whence  they  spread,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Egypt 
among  other  places;  remaining  for  centuries  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  till  Egyptian  arts,  inventions,  modes  of 
thought  and  religious  ideas  became  common  to  both  races, 
and  re-acted  on  Sidon  and  Tyre :  the  morals,  the  de- 
graded worship,  and  even  the  style  of  art  thus  introduced 
to  Palestine,  becoming  only  too  sad  a  confirmation  in  the 
minds  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the  common  origin  of  Mizraim 
and  the  "  Ganaanite/'  ^ 

^  Bertheaa,  Chsehicihie  der  ItraeUten,  p.  175,  in  his  very  full 
examination  of  this  sabjeci^  says:  "Under  the  Hamites  we  meet 
A  number  of  peoples  who  spoke  a  language  of  the  so-oalled 
Semitic  stem«  We  must  therefore  say,  that  to  give  the  name  of 
Shemites  to  the  races  who  spoke  a  tongue  related  to  the  Hebrew 
is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  Gknesis,  and  bears  in  itself  a  falMe  his- 
torical principle."  As  to  the  idea  that  the  national  hatred  of  the 
Ganaanites  led  to  their  being  assigned  to  Ham  as  their  original, 
he  shows  that  this  hatred  never  led  the  Jews  to  disown  tribes  like 
Moab,  Edom  and  Ammon,  and  that  instead  of  hatred  to  Phenicia, 
there  was  friendship,  culminating  in  the  alliance  between  it  and 
the  kings  of  Jndah.  He  adds :  "  Besides  the  inhabitants  of 
Central  and  Northern  Mesopotamia^  all  those  people  were  reck- 
oned Semitic  who  had  spread  from  these  parts,  especially  those 
who  wandered  to  the  south  and  south-west."  If  the  reader  wish 
to  pursue  the  subject  further,  he  will  find  it  ably  discussed  in  the 
arts.  Phonizien,  by  Kneucker,  and  Kanaa/n,  by  Dillmann,  in  the 
Bibel  Lex.  of  Schenkel;  in  Hitzig*s  Oeschichte  des  Volkes  Iffoek 
p.  26;  in  KnobeVs  Volkertafel,  p.  305 ;  in  Ejiobel's  Oenesis,  on  the 
chapter;  in  Bielim*a  Hcmdworterhuch ;  Yon  Bohlen's  Qeneiis; 
Hersog's  Encyklopiidiet  etc 
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The  name  Heth,  which  follows  Sidon,  was  one  of  great 
dignity  in  the  early  history  of  Palestine.  It  is  applied  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  to  all  the  ''  west  peoples  "  of 
Syria,^  as  far  as  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
Egyptians  knew  Syria  as  the  land  of  the  ''  Oheta/'  or 
''  Chatti.''  There,  they  were  so  strong,  that  one  of  their 
princes,  alone,  fnmished  a  contingent  of  eighteen  thousand 
troops,  in  the  defence  against  Barneses  IL,  whose  triamph 
over  the  united  forces  of  the  race,  reckoned  his  greatesi 
achievement,  is  celebrated  in  lofby  verse  on  no  less  than 
six  different  monuments  and  temples..  But  though  the 
name  be  thus  famous,  the  Hethites  of  Palestine,  if  of  the 
same  stock,  must  have  been  only  a  very  limited  and  com- 
paratively feeble  tribe.*  At  the  time  of  Abraham  they 
lived  at  Hebron,  and  in  that  of  Moses  are  found  with  the 
Amorites  and  Jebusites  in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim 
and  Judah,^  while  under  Solomon  they  were  compelled  to 
do  forced  labour  on  the  public  works.^  Even  so  late  as 
the  times  of  Ezra,  indeed^  we  find  the  Jews  blamed  for 
their  connection  with  them.* 

The  Jebusitss,  next  mentioned,  took  their  name  from 
Jebus,  afterwards  Jerusalem ;  the  word  Jebus  meaning, 
apparently,  in  Canaanitish,  "the  waterless''  hill;  the 
town  being  named,  as  in  later  times,  from  the  hill,  as  the 
site  on  which  it  was  built.*  They  belonged  to  the  much 
divided  Canaanitish  people,  seemingly  holding  only  Jeia- 
salem  and  the  district  immediately  round  it;  but  their 
bravery  and  warlike  spirit  enabled  them,  notwithstanding 

*  Schrader*8  KeiUnschriffen,  pp.  27»  31.  They  extended  froQ 
the  Eaphrates  to  Asia  Minor. 

*  Ebers'  ^gypten  wnd  die  Buclver  Mo8€%  p.  286.  Berth eaa»  how* 
ever,  thinks  the  two  peoples  the  same,  Bib.  Lex.  art.  Hethlter. 

*  Gen.  xxiii.   Num.  xiii.  29.    Josh.  xi.  3. 

«  1  Kings  ix.  20.  •  Ezra  ix.  1. 

*  8o,  Zion  was  onginally  the  hill  of  Jerusalem,  not  the  town. 
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their  limited  population,  to  maintain  their  independence 
for  centuries  in  the  midst  of  the  Israelitish  invaders ;  nor 
were  they  subdued  till  the  reign  of  David^  who  at  last 
took  their  citadel. 

The  Ahorites  appear  elsewhere  in  Scriptare,  as  another 
Canaanitish   tribe  living   within  the  limits  of  Western 
Palestine.     Their  name  shows  them  to  have  been  "  moun* 
taineers/'  and  their  habit  of  building  their  towns  on  the 
top  of  the  hiUs  is  recorded  as  having  led  the  Hebrew  spies 
to  speak  of  them  as  "  walled  up  to  heaven.''    The  prophet 
Amos  describes  them  as  a  race  of  great  stature, — tall  as 
cedars  and  strong  as  oaks/ — language  which  seems  to 
connect  them  with  the  gigantic  races  of  the  Befaim  and 
the  sons  of  Anak.*     We  find  them  living,  in  Abraham's 
day,  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  at  Hazezon  Tamar — the 
Palm-rows — and  at  Hebron/  but  they  also  held  part  of 
Central  Palestine.*     In  the  time  of  Moses  they  appear  on 
the  hUls  of  Judah,  as  far  as  Selah,  or  Petra,  to  the  south, 
and  in  the  districts  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  held  formerly 
by  the  Eefaim  and  other  tribes;*  where  they  had  founded 
two  strong  kingdoms,  ruled  by  Sihon  and  Og,  extending 
from  the  river  Amon  to  the  north  of  Bashan.     It  was  to 
them,  in  league  with  other  Canaanitish  tribes,  that  Israel 
owed  the  repulse  of  its  first  attempt  to  enter  Palestine 
from  the  south,  and  it  was  with  them  it  had  to  fight  for 
an  entrance,  a  generation  later,  from  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan.    Sihon  and  Og,  their  kings  in  that  region,  were  then 
crushed,  and  their  country  given  to  the  Israelites ;  bnt  the 
Amorites  of  the  south  were  conquered  only  at  a  later  time, 
by  Judah.    Those  of  Central  Palestine  kept  possession  of 
their  towns  even  longer;  but  in  the  end,  the  wreck  of  the 
nation,  with  the  surviving  Canaanites  of  other  tribes,  were 

>  Amos  ii.  9.  *  Num.  xiiL  3a  »  Gen.  xiv.  7, 13. 

<Gen.xlviii.23.         »  Gen.  xiv.  6.  Nam.  xiii.30.  J  ad.  i.  36. 
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forced  to  do  service  to  Solomon.*  Still,  some  remaiDed 
eren  after  the  retom  of  the  Jews  from  exile,  for  Ezra 
expressly  forbids  marriages  between  them  and  the 
Israelites. 

The  GiBOASHirxs  lived  somewhere  in  Central  Palestine, 
bat  even  Josephns  conid  find  no  trace  of  them  in  his  day.* 
There  is  an  Armenian  tradition,  however,  that  they 
migrated,  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  to  Armenia,  and  they 
have  been  thought,  from  this  and  the  similarity  of  the 
words,  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  Tcherkessen  or 
Circassians,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  river  Kuban, 
— «  fact  which  implies  that  they  were  not  Semitic  but 
Aryan. 

The  HiviTKS  appear  in  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs,  at 
Shechem,  and  survived  the  doom  pronounced  against 
them  when  the  land  was  conquered  by  Israel.  The 
Gibeonites,  who  by  their  craft  saved  their  lives,  though 
made  slaves  for  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle,  were  of  this 
tribe.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  this  incident  reveals 
the  existence  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  by 
elders,  at  Gibeon,  while  the  Hivites  of  Shechem  appear  as 
a  free  community  under  a  prince :  generous  political  ideas 
which  seem  to  justify  the  usual  derivation  of  the  name  of 
the  tribe  as  meaning  "  the  community."  •  Nor  were  they 
confined  to  Palestine  proper,  for  we  find  them  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  Lebanon,  and  even  as  far  north  as 
Hamath  on  the  Orontes.  But  they  had  sunk  in  Solomon's 
time  to  a  feeble  remnant,  toiling,  like  the  other  remnants 
of  their  countrymen,  in  forced  labour,  at  the  public  works 
of  the  haughty  Sultan.  From  his  reign  their  name  is  not 
mentioned.^ 

1  1  Kings  iz.  20.  21.  •  Ani.,  i.  6.  & 

'  Ewa1d*8  Oeschichtef  vol.  i.  p.  341. 
'  Jud.  iii.  3.    1  Kings  iz.  30. 
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The  ABim*E8  were  a  small  tribe  of  Canaanites  living  far 
U>  the  north,  on  the  coast  of  Palestino^  aboat  sixty  miles 
beyond  the  present  Beyrout.  The  name  still  clings  there 
to  the  roins  of  a  town,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises  a 
monnd  a  hundred  feet  high,  which  was  a  fortress  in 
the  times  of  the  crasades.  The  Sinitbs  were  an  even 
more  obscure  tribe,  who  had  a  town  called  Sini,  and  a 
small  district  roand  it,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Lebanon 
chain,  to  the  north  of  Arki  ;  the  old  name  lingering  still, 
in  the  days  of  Jerome,  thongh  the  town  had  perished. 
Two  communities  so  comparatively  feeble  may  have  been 
mentioned  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  Josephus, 
Arki  was  included  in  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Asherand 
was  embraced  in  the  kingdom  of  Solomon.^  In  the 
Abvadites  we  have  the  population  of  the  island  town  of 
Aradus,  and  of  the  island  of  that  name  on  which  it  stood; 
a  spot  of  only  about  four-fifths  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  off  the 
Phenician  coast,  north  of  Tripolis;  receiving  its  name,  like 
Tyre,  from  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf  from  which  the 
populations  of  these  places  had  originally  come.  The  in- 
habitants of  Aradus  though  bold  sailors  and  brave  soldiers, 
were  as  keen  traders^  and  swarmed  so  thick  in  their  little 
town  that  the  houses  had  to  be  built  storey  on  storey  to 
accommodate  them.'  The  island  is  now  called  Buweida, 
and  appears  to  have  been  entirely  surrounded  in  ancient 
times  with  a  wall  of  great  hewn  stones,  and  even  to  have 
had  a  double  wall  on  its  north  and  west  sides. 

The  Zbhabitss  were  another  Phenician  tribe,  which 
seems,  beyond  doubt,  to  have  heul  its  seat  at  the  Pheni- 
cian fortified  town  of  Smyrna,  near  the  river  EleutheruSi 
at  the  western  base  of  the  Lebanon  chain.  The  name, 
indeed,  exactly   suits  the    locality,   for  it  is  from  the 

>  Ant,i.  6,  2;  v.  1,  22;  vilL  8»  3.  Compare  Josh,  xiii  5;  xiz.2a 
•  Strdbo.  xvi.  763. 
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Arabic,  ''samara"  "  to  flow  or  rush  down/'  and  could  noi 
bo  more  expressive  of  a  population  living  on  9teep  ^oun« 
tain  slopes,  amidst  rushing  hill  streams.  HAiri^fH,  the 
last  of  the  ^  sons  *^  of  Canaan,  was  a  strong  town  on  the 
Orontes^  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  and  held  for  a  time 
a  not  inconsiderable  territory  in  subjection.  It  was 
originally,  like  Aradus,  a  Phenician  colony,  and  was  ruled 
by  a  king  of  its  own  in  the  time  of  David.  From  its 
position  on  the  great  line  of  Phenician  trade  with  the 
Euphrates,  Hamath  early  became  rich,  but  it  was  taken 
by  Jeroboam  II.  and  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Israel. 

In  this  long  list  of  Canaanitish  peoples  the  names,  with 
the  exception  of  Sidon,  run  from  the  south  to  the  north, 
and  coiucide  with  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  aL 
least  as  originally  designed.  The  specification  of  races 
by  the  sacred  writer  is  naturally  more  minute  in  treating 
of  the  population  of  his  own  country. 

The  nations  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  having 
been  enumerated  among  the  descendants  of  Ham ;  as 
those  of  Northern  Asia  and  of  Europe  had  been  in  con- 
nection with  Japheth;  those  traced  to  Shem  alone  remain. 
Of  these,  the  firet  is  Elam — the  High  Land — an  extennive 
country  on  the  east  side  of  the  lower  Tigris,  bordered  on 
the  west  by  the  province  of  Babylon,  on  the  north  by 
Assyria  and  Media,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  thus  embraced  parts  of  the  present  Laristan, 
Chusistan,  and  Arabistan;  a  picturesque,  mountainous 
region :  its  capital,  at  least  in  later  times,  beiug  the  famous 
^ity  of  Shushan,  so  often  meutioued  in  Daniel  as  a  royal 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  and  in  Esther  as  a 
favourite  with  the  kings  of  Persia.  Lying  farthest  to 
the  south-east  of  the  various  Semitic  nationalities,  and 
bordering  the  Modes,  who  are  with  strict  appropriateness 
assigned  to  the  Japhetic  or  Indo-Germanic  stock,  Elam, 
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from  the  remotest  ages^  maintained  a  constant  historical 
connection  with  its  Semitic  neighboars.  It  is  not  indeed 
known  whether  the  Elamites  spoke  a  distinctly  Semitic 
langaage — ^that  is^  one  related  to  the  Syriac,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic;  bat  the  classification  of  man- 
kind in  The  Table  nnder  three  great  divisions  is  based 
neither  on  the  colour,  nor  on  the  gronping  together  of 
like  languages  according  to  their  respective  families,  bat 
on  the  historical  relations  of  the  yarious  peoples.  It  has 
been  thought  by  some  that  the  Elamites  may  have  spoken 
an  Aryan  rather  than  a  Semitic  language,  but  all  proofs  of 
this  are  wanting.^  It  is  far  more  probable,  that  a  people 
expressly  named  as  Semitic  in  the  Genesis  list,  and 
always  from  the  earliest  periods  maintaining  a  historical 
connection  with  the  other  nations  of  that  race,  spoke  a 
language  related  to  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian — that 
18,  one  of  the  so-called  Semitic  languages.  Nor  would 
this  be  at  all  affected  by  the  possibility  that  as  Aryan 
races  like  the  Persian  pressed  into  the  land,  a  mixed 
language  may  gradually  have  come  to  be  spoken.'  The 
incidental  notice  of  Scripture  is  thus  supported  by  his* 
torical  probability  of  the  strongest  kind. 

It  is  a  curious  evidence  of  the  antiquity  as  well  as 
correctness  of  the  Table  in  Genesis,  that  though  it 
mentions  Elam,  it  knows  nothing  of  Persia.  The  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  fact,  that  till  the  rise  of  Cyrus  in  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  Pereia  was  alike  unimportant 
and  unknown. 

The  second  "son**  of  Shem  mentioned,*  is  the  world- 
famous  AssHUB,  or  Assyria,  a  name  already  occurring  in 

^  See  the  remarks  of  such  an  accomplished  scholar  as  Schrader, 
art.  Elam,  Biehm*s  Handvo'&rterhuch.    Also  Benan's  HUtaire  Qeni* 
fide  de$  Languea  Simitlqiiea.    2tid  ed.  p.  41. 
>  DiUmann,  in  art.  Elam,  in  Bib$l  teat,  *  Oen.  z.  22« 

VOL.   I.  s 
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a  preceding  v^erse,  where  it  is  said^  that  Asshar  went  out 
of  the  land  of  Shinar  and  built  Nineveh  and  other  cities, 
or  rather,  as  it  should  be  read,  '^  He,  Nimrod,  went  out 
of  that  land  (Babylon)  into  Assyria,  and  built  Nineveh." 
That  Babylon,  as  a  kingdom^  thus  preceded  Assyria,  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  latest  researches;  and  Assyrian 
tablets,  recovered  in  such  numbers  from  Nineveh,  as  well 
as  the  facial  type  of  the  people  on  the  monuments,  prove 
that  the  Bible  rightly  assigns  the  inhabitants  to  the 
Semitic  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  language, 
indeed,  was  the  same  as  that  of  Babylon,  and  the  writing 
in  use  only  that  of  the  Babylonian  district  simplified, 
while  even  in  religion  the  later  state  borrowed  from 
the  earlier.  Strange  to  say— or,  rather,  not  strange^- 
although  Scripture  had  for  thousands  of  years  described 
Assyria  as  of  Semitic  origin,  the  discoveries  of  recent 
years  show  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  as- 
signed it  wrongly  to  another  origin;  for  the  rapid 
progress  made  in  deciphering  the  arrow-headed  writing 
peculiar  to  these  regions,  has  shown  that  an  earlier  race 
— the  Accadian — apparently  of  Turanian  or  Tartar  origin, 
had  first  established  themselves  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
introduced  a  culture  and  polity  wonderfully  developed 
for  so  remote  an  age.  From  them  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  borrowed  their  writing,  their  earliest 
religion,  and  much  else;  so  that  it  would  have  been 
natural  to  have  spoken  of  them,  rather  than  of  a  Semitic 
people^  as  founding  Assyria,  as  was,  however,  the  case. 
The  Accadians  were  the  old  Babylonians,  but  Assyria 
was  from  the  first  Semitic.  The  word  Assur,  itself, 
is  the  name  of  the  chief  god  of  the  Assyrians,  as  if 
they  had  deified  their  founder.  The  limits  of  ancient 
Assyria,  at  first,  were  very  small ;  embracing  nearly  the 
same  region    as   the  Boman  province  of  Adiabene,  or 
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ite  southern  part  of  the  modem  Turkish  province  ci 
Kurdistan,  far  up  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  and 
immediately  soath  of  ancient  Armenia — that  is,  on  a 
line  with  the  modem  Aleppo,  and  the  south  ocast  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  thus,  to  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine^ 
at  all  times,  a  strictly  northern  power,  and  is  constantly 
spoken  of  as  such  in  the  Prophets. 

It  has  been  a  much  disputed  question,  how  races  of  so- 
called  different  stems,  like  the  Cushite  Babylonians  and 
the  Semitic  Assyrians,  spoke  the  same  language ;  but 
the  difficulty  seems  to  rise  from  the  improper  use  of  the 
expression  ^'  Semitic.''  A  number,  if  not  the  majority 
of  the  peoples  traced  in  Genesis  to  Ham,  in  particular 
the  Gushites,  spoke  languages  of  this  class.  The  Hebrew, 
in  fact,  was  originally  only  the  idiom  of  the  Canaanites,  a 
population  especially  Hamite.  Isaiah  even  calls  it  "  the 
language  of  Canaan/'^  It  was  from  living  for  generations 
among  the  Canaanites,  that  Abraham  and  his  descend- 
ants adopted  it  instead  of  the  language  which  they  for- 
merly spoke :  a  dialect  most  probably  nearer  the  Arabic, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  original  relations  of  Heber,  the 
founder  of  the  Hebrews,  and  Joktan,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Arab  race.'  The  separation  of  the  tribes  which  became 
the  ancestors  of  the  Gushites,  from  the  others  of  the  same 
stock,  who  are  called  the  ancestors  of  the  Semitic  race, 
—the  former  abandoning  nomadic  habits,  the  latter  re- 
taining them — ^was  thus  the  division  known  as  that 
of  the  descendants  of  Ham  from  those  of  Shem.  The 
former  went  off  to  the  south  and  west,  the  others  to  the 
north  and  east, — though  all  were  members  of  the  same 
original  family,  speaking  the  same  language  in  different 
dialects,  and  professing  the  same  religion  under  different 
symbols.  It  is  not  too  much,  therefore,  to  speak  of 
^  Isa.  xix.  18.  *  Lenormant»  La  Magi^,  eU.  p.  277. 
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ttem  ethuographically  as  a  common  family^ — ^the  SyTO« 
Arabic  or  the  Syro-Ethiopic,  in  opposition  to  the  Indo- 
Persian  or  Indo-Germanic,  another  great  division  of  tha 
white  race.*  Thus  the  Bible  has  been  right  from  the 
first  in  classing  races  which  spoke  so-called  Semitic  lan- 
guages, as  sprang  from  Ham,  though  it  is  only  now  that 
modem  science,  at  this  late  day  has  made  the  discoveiy 
which  Scripture  had  pointed  oat  with  unerring  exactness 
for  thousands  of  years.* 

Still  ascending  the  great  river,  we  next  meet  the  name 
jArphaxad,  or  Arpachshad,  a  district  to  the  north  of 
Assyria  proper,  and  north-east  of  the  Upper  Tigris;  ap. 
parently  the  table  land  between  the  lakes  Urumiah  and 
Yan^  and  thus  only  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Kars, 
in  Asia  Minor.     Arphaxad  is  stated  to  have  been  the 

^  Whether  the  Turanian  race  was  nearer  to  the  Hamitic  or 
to  the  Semitic  family,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
ethnology.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  Tnra-  . 
nian  was  the  stage  of  speech  which  the  different  races  carried 
with  them  when  they  first  left  their  primeval  seats;  that  it  was 
developed  by  the  race  of  Ham,  who,  as  the  earliest  cultivators  of 
science  and  art,  would  be  the  first  to  require  new  forms  of  lan- 
guage, into  the  stage  seen  in  the  Hamitic  dialects  of  Africa  and 
Southern  Asia :  and  that  these  were  again  modified,  by  contact 
with  Semitic  races,  into  the  forms  of  speech  called  Semitic.  The 
Aryan  languages  seem  to  have  passed  out  of  the  Turanian  stage 
by  a  still  more  direct  process.     Smith's  Ancient  History^  p.  54. 

Of  the  science  of  language  Max  Mailer  says : — 

"It  leads  us  up  to  that  highest  summit  from  whence  we  seo 
into  the  very  dawn  of  man's  life  on  earth,  and  when  the  words 
which  we  have  heard  so  often  in  our  childhood,  'And  the  whole 
earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech,'  assume  a  meaning 
more  natural,  more  intelligible,  more  convincing,  than  they  ever 
had  before/*    Science  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 

'  Guigniant,  Beligions  de  VAntiquite,  vol.  ii.  p.  822. 

'  The  description  of  the  Ethiopians  in  Herod.,  iii.  21,  is  vei^ 
noteworthy. 
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Ancestor  of  Abraham^  at  the  distance  of  seven  genera- 
tions|  bat  it  cannot  bo  certain  whether  it  is  only  iateuded 
by  this  that  the  region  called  Arphaxad  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Hebrew  branch  of  the  Semitic  race,  or  whether 
the  name  is  that  of  an  individual,  for  the  tribe  living  in  a 
district,  has,  throughoat  the  list,  the  name  of  the  distriot 
assigned  it. 

In  LiTD,  the  fourth  "  son "  of  Shem,  it  has  been  the 
prevailing  belief,  since  the  time  of  Josephns,  that  the 
land  and  people  of  Lvdia,  in  Asia  Minor,  are  intended. 
The  order  of  the  names  in  the  list  strengthens  this  opinion, 
for,  beginning  with  Elam,  in  the  sonth-east,  the  countries 
named  go  regularly  north-west,  till,  in  Lydia,  they  turn 
west;  to  end  in  the  south  vnth  Aram  or  Syria,  which  lies 
near  it.  Enough  is  not  as  yet  known  of  the  language  of 
the  Lydians  to  judge  confidently  whether  it.  was  Semitic; 
but  Lagarde,^  a  keen  and  accomplished  scholar,  by  no 
means  biassed  on  the  side  of  the  Bible,  recognises  a 
Semitic  element  in  it,  and  concludes  that  it  must  have 
belonged  to  this  stock.  There  is  besides,  in  Herodotus,' 
a  tradition  that  the  first  king  of  the  Lydians  was  a  son 
of  Ninus  and  grandson  of  Belus,  which  seems  to  point 
to  a  Semitic  origin  for  the  community.  Even  as  regards 
their  language,  moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
were  the  proofs  of  its  being  Semitic  deemed  insuflBcient, 
the  fact  would  be  as  little  decisive  of  a  difference  of  race 
as  it  is  in  other  cases.^  Lydia,  it  may  be  added,  is  not 
to  be  limited  in  early  ages  to  the  bounds  of  the  later 
state,  but  was  rather  a  wide  undefined  region. 

Arah  was  originally  the  name  of  a  small  division  of  the 
so-called  Aramaic,  or  Syrian  branch  of  the  Semitic  race. 
In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  it  is  applied  to  the  North 

^  GesammeUen  Alihandlungen,  Leipzig,  1866.  '  i.  7. 

*  Prof.  Dr.  KautzBch,  in  Biehm's  Handwdrierhuck,  art.  Lad. 
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and  East  Arameans,  and  incladed  the  people  of  Hamatli 
in  Upper  Lebanon^  and  Harran  on  the  Upper  Euphrates^ 
or  in  other  words,  the  region  from  Northern  Mesopotamia 
to  Upper  Syria.^  Bat  it  early  came  to  be  used  of  all  the 
nations  speaking  Aramaic  and  reckoned  Semitic ;  so  far 
as  they  were  not  incladed  in  Elam^  Assur,  Lud,  and 
Arphaxad.  All  such  races,  whether  living  in  Armenia 
on  the  north ;  in  the  diatriots  of  Tanms  and  Lebanon  on 
the  west;  in  North  Palestine;  in  the  Arabian  desert  in 
the  south ;  and,  in  the  east,  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
were  thas  Aramaic  or  Syrian,'  though  these  widely 
separate  regions  were  not  all  reckoned  as  Aram  or  Syria, 
which  is  an  abbreviation  of  Assyria,  at  least  as  old  as 
Herodotus.'  Its  wide  bounds  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  in 
Arabic  it  is  simply  called  ^'  the  North  Land,''  in  contrast 
to  Yemen  or  the  **  South  I^nd  f — that  is,  in  contrast  to 
Arabia  proper*  ''Aram,''  means  apparently  "  Highland," 
and  thus  points  to  its  having  been  originally  used  of  the 
mountainoaa  and  upland  districts  of  the  higher  Tigris 
and  the  Taurus  range,  which  stretches,  thence,  westwards, 
into  Asia  Minor* 

Four  names  are  given  as  the  children  of  Aram :  Uz, 
Hul,  Gether  and  Mash,  the  first  of  which,  Uz,  is  famousi 
as  the  home  of  the  patriarch  Job.  As  such  it  has  been 
a  subject  of  great  interest  and  much  discussion,  but  the 
latest  and  most  thorough  re-examination  of  the  whole 
matter  has,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  identified  it 
with  Bashan,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan;  including  the 
districts  of  Batanaea,  Trachonitis,  the  Hauran  and  Iturea^ 
but  not  Gilead*  In  this  region  tradition  has  placed  ''the 
Land  of  Job"*  and  the  people  still  speak  of  it  by  that 

'  Schrader's  Keilinschriflent  p.  S3. 

*  Schrader,  art.  Aram.  Riehm,  *  Herod^,  viL  €Sk 

«  JkLs  Budb  Hioh.    Delitsch  (1864),  p.  507. 
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name,  aesip^iiig  ]iis  home  to  the  most  fruitfal  part  in  the 
Hauran  plains.  Here  there  is  still  a  hamlet  known  as 
"Job's  place/'  and  springs  in  which,  according  to  the 
Koran  y  Job  bathed  after  his  recovery.  Fifteen  hundred 
years  ago  we  find  this  locality  noted  by  Easebins  ^  as  the 
ooantry  of  the  patriarchy  and  Ghrysostom'  speaks  of  the 
people  making  pilgrimages  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  see  the  ash  heaps  on  which  Job  sat,  and  to  kisii 
the  groand  made  sacred  by  his  memory.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  his  home  is  at  times  spoken 
of  as  in  Arabia,  for  that  name  was  nsed  of  the  Hauran; 
its  southern  town,  Bozra,  being  reckoned  in  Arabia  by 
Josephns,^  who  even  assigns  the  Hauran  as  the  country 
of  Uz,  the  reputed  founder  of  Damascus  and  Trachon- 
itis.* 

HuL  seems  to  be  most  correctly  identified  as  the  district 
round  the  Lake  Merom  still  known  as  el  Huleh;  in 
part  a  swampy  region,  with  dense  beds  of  reeds,  long 
after  the  ddight  of  Herod  the  Great,  as  a  covert  for  the 
wild  boars  and  other  large  game  he  loved  so  well  to  hunt. 
But  the  land  rises  on  the  west  to  over  a  thousand  feet, 
and  to  a  still  greater  elevation  on  the  east,  though  the 
whole  district  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  broad, 
and  about  twenty  from  north  to  south.  Gethbb,  the  third 
name,  seems  to  have  been  the  district  of  Iturea,  lying 
between  Uz  or  the  Hauran  on  the  east,  and  Hul  or  el 
Huleh,  on  the  west ;  *  perhaps  the  district  from  which,  as 
the  kingdom  of  Geshur,  David  got  his  wife  Maacah,  the 

^  Died  A.D.  840. 

*  Died  A.D.  407. 
»  Ant,,  iv.  7,  4. 

«  AfU,,  L  6,  4i  Hitsig,  Dob  Budh  Hioh,  Leipzig  (1874),  aim 
places  Ue  in  the  Haaran.     So  does  Merx. 

*  Merx«  in  Bib.  2^..  vol.  i.  p.  542. 
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inotlier  of  Absalom.^  Mash,  which  is  given  as  MeseoTi  in 
tho  Septuagint,  was  possibly  the  district  of  Mount  Masioa 
in  Northern  Mesopotamia,*  immediately  south  of  Armenia^ 
biit  there  seems  a  greater  probability  that  a  trace  of  it 
may  still  be -found  not  far  from  el  Huleh  in  a  site  known 
as  Mats  el  Jebel.' 

The  list  now  becomes  more  directly  genealogical^  intro- 
dncing  the  descendants  of  Arphaxad,  in  whom  we  recog- 
nise known  historic  names.  Of  these^  the  firsts  Salah,  or 
Shelach,  means  "  sending  out,"  and  his  first-born  is  Ebeb, 
the  *'  crossing  over/*  or  "  the  farther  side/*  *  The  name 
is  however  nsed  by  Balaam  *  as  that  of  a  country ;  no 
doubt  part  of  Mesopotamia :  an  instance  of  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  knowing  when  these  names  refer  to  historic 
personages,  and  when  to  the  country  from  which  indi- 
viduals or  races  sprang.  We  fiave,  in  all  likelihood,  in 
Shelach  and  Eber  a  hint  of  the  original  migration  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  Hebrews  from  their  mountain  homos 
in  the  far  north-east  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  south-west ;  it  may  be  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
Central  Asian  tribes,  who  from  the  earliest  ages  were 
restlessly  advancing  towards  the  south  and  west.  After 
Eber,  we  are  told,  the  smaller  section  of  the  Chaldean 
Semitic  race  of  which  he  was  the  head  divided,  under 
his  two  *'  sons,"  Peleg  "  division,"  or  *'  separation,"  and 
Joktan  ''made  small,"  and  henceforth  lived  as  distinct 
peoples.  Those  connected  with  Joktan  wandered  sonth- 
wards  towards  Arabia,  where  they  apparently  joined  a 
number  of  Cushite  tribes  who  had  already  made  it  their 

'  Tbomson's  Lcmd  and  the  Booh,  p.  25L 
«  Kiiobel,  VoVcertafel  p.  237. 

*  Thomson's  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  25. 

*  Kneucker  translates  Eber  as  **  coast,"  **  shore,"  "  shorelaad,'' 

*  Num.  XT'iv.  24. 
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hoTDe^  forming  thus  a  mixed  people,  proud  of  their  con- 
nection with  Gush ;  who  linked  them  more  closely  with 
the  great  patriarch  Noah,  than  they  had  been  under 
Heber,  their  own  immediate  head.  The  same  course 
repeated  it-self  at  a  later  time,  in  a  similar  mingling  of 
tribes  springing  from  Abraham,  with  like  Gushite  peoples; 
and  in  this  way  the  occurrence  of  the  same  names  in  the 
descendants  of  Gush  and  of  Abraham  may  be  easily  ex« 
plained.  The  locality  of  Peleg's  settlement,  for  the  time^ 
appears  to  have  been  where  the  river  Ghaboras  falls  into 
the  Euphrates  from  the  east,  about  half  way  down  its 
course.  The  name  PhaHga,  formerly  a  town  at  that  spot, 
seems  to  mark  it  as  the  ancient  home  of  the  Feleg  tribe. 
The  thirteen  tribes  descended  from  Joktan  can  only  be 
traced^  as  a  whole,  to  Arabia;  the  interior  of  that  country 
being  too  little  known  to  warrant  anything  more. 

The  country  ranged  over  by  these  Arab  tribes  is  said 
to  have  extended  from  ''Mescha,  aft  thou  goest  unto 
Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east;'^  the  former,  apparently  the 
district  and  town  of  Mesene,  known  to  antiquity  in  the 
sandy  parts  near  Bassorah,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  ''  Sephar,  a  mount  of 
the  east^'^  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  well  identified 
in  Zafar,  the  anciently  famous  harbour  and  royal  city 
of  the  Himyarite  kingdom,  still  known  as  Isffir,  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Arabia.  Over  that  vast  stretch  of 
country,  largely  desert,  their  wandering  tribes  could  find 
abundant  pasture. 

Thus  closes  the  venerable  document,  wllich  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  justly  calls,  "the  most  authentic  record  we 
possess  for  the  affiliation  of  nations/' ^  Its  historical 
exactness,  recalls  the  article  of  Jewish  faith  •  which 
maintains  that  its  verses  are  as  fully  and  directly  inspired 

*  JiywmaL  oj  ihe  AHatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  230. 
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Bs  the  words  "I  am  tlie  Lord  yanr  God."  *  Bat  it  in  also 
of  tho  utmost  valae  for  the  proof  it  gives  of  the  limited 
conception  of  the  world  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Tho 
north  edge  of  Africa,  not  very  far  below  Egypt,  Arabia, 
lllam,  a  fringe  of  nnknown  territory  north  of  Armenia^ 
and  the  Black  Sea ;  Thessaly,  Q-reece,  port  of  Italy,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  embrace  in  their  oirols 
ihe  whole  Hebrew  earth,  with  the  exception  of  Tarshish 
in  Spain,  known  in  the  days  of  Moses,  or  even  earlier.* 

'  Byland's  Bynagoga  JudaUa,  p.  20. 

*  Ib  illnstration  of  this,  Bee  the  map,  p.  24S. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THi  nsST  flLmraiB  of  hatiohac  hibtost. 

THE  e&rliest  movemenbi  of  mankind  in  Western  Asw, 
as  disclosed  by  tlie  stud;  of  tbe  most  ancient 
records,  preserved  at  Babylon  sad  Nineveh ;  by  the  briel 
notices  of  ancient  writers;  and  by  modem  philological 
investigation B,  show  that  in  prehistoric  times  a  vast 
migration  of  tribes  related  to  the  Mongol  race,  and  . 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Taronian,  passed  from 
Central  Asia,  in  different  directions.  Known  nnder  tho 
name  of  Scythians,  among  the  ancientfi,  and  reckoned  by 
them  "the  most  ancient  of  men,"  this  great  division  of 
mankind  inclndes  in  our  day  the  Finns  and  Lapps  of 
Northern  Europe,  the  Basques  of  Spain,  the  Turks  and 
Turcomans  of  Central  Asia,  the  Hongarians,  the  tribes 
of  Northern  Siberia,  and  the  teeming  myriads  of  China 
and  Japan.  Once  stretching  from  the  Amoor  to  the 
farthest  west,  they  have  now  rather  changed  than  di- 
minished  their  wide  range.  The  very  diSerent  typos  of 
mankind  seen  in  this  great  race  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
seem'  to  have  sprung  from  a  miztare  of  the  white  and 
the  yellow  families  of  men ;  for  some  nations  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  whites,  others  are  identical  with  the 
yellow,  and  between  these  there  are  varieties  which  connect 
the  most  perfect  European  type  with  that  of  the  Chinese^ 
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A  tradition  still  carrent  among  the  wandering  Tar- 
comans  of  Asia,  places  its  cradle  a  little  north  of  the 
table  land  of  Pamii*^  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Altai 
monntains.  Starting  thence^  one  part  of  it  sought  the 
west^  and  spread  to  the  extremities  of  Europe;  where 
the  Basques  of  Spain  and  some  of  the  Pjrenean  popala- 
tions  are^  perhaps,  its  last  representatives.  Another 
portion,  wandering  south,  occupied  the  plains  of  Bactria, 
crossed  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  made  its  home,  at  first, 
on  the  border  of  the  table-land  of  Iran  or  Persia,  where 
it  established  itself  in  the  region  afterwards  known  as 
Media.  Several  tribes,  however,  wandered  on  to  Atro- 
patene,  to  Armenia,  and  even,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Asia 
Minor.  Others  again  pushed  to  the  south  and  fixed 
their  homes  in  the  uplands  and  plains  of  Susiana,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

These  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia 
were  called  among  themselves  "the  Accadians''  or 
''Mountaineers;''  a  name  brought  with  them  from  the 
mountain  land  in  the  far  north-east  from  which  their 
race  had  migrated.  Before  reaching  the  Euphrates  thej 
had  already  become  an  organized  nation,  possessing  a 
peculiar  form  of  writing,  the  chief  necessary  industries 
of  civilization,  and  a  systematized  legislation  and  re* 
ligion.  Their  alphabet,  Hke  that  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
at  first  purely  hieroglyphic ;  each  sign  being  a  picture  of 
the  object  desired  to  be  represented,  or  of  something 
nearest  the  idea  to  be  expressed.  Thus  "God"  was 
indicated  by  a  star  with  eight  rays;  a  king  by  the  figure 
of  a  bee ;  but  these  signs,  erelong,  passed  into  rude  imita* 
tions  of  their  original  form,  and  thus  led  to  the  system 
known  as  the  cuneiform,  or  arrowhead,  or  wedge-shaped 
characters. 

Besides  writing,  however,  these  Accadiana  knew  the 
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nee  of  both  the  common  and  precious  metals,  for  thoy 
had  learned  the  art  of  mining  in  the  rich  mountain 
regions  of  Tibet,  their  first  home.  Their  oldest  tombs 
contain  objects  in  gold,  and  in  bronze  and  iron;  knives 
hatchets,  scythes,  bracelets,  and  chased  earrings.^  But, 
side  by  side  with  these,  are  found  flint  arms  and  imple- 
ments, heads  of  arrows,  axes,  and  hammers.  Iron  was 
the  scarcest  metal  amongst  them,  and,  as  such,  the  most 
precious.*  The  only  fragment  we  possess  of  their  laws 
treats  of  the  relations  and  rights  of  the  family,  which 
closely  resemble  those  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Finns 
and  Lapps,  in  the  special  importance  ascribed  to  the  wife, 
who  could  hold  property  even  after  marriage.  To  deny 
his  mother  excluded  a  son  from  earth  and  water;  to 
deny  a  father  only  entailed  a  fine.'  Nothing  can  be 
more  strangely  new,  though  little  could  be  more  con- 
vincing, than  the  proofs  by  which  modern  scholars 
identify  this  long  vanished  branch  of  a  great  race  with 
the  BtiU  surviving  section  of  Turanians  known  as  the 
Ongro- Finnish.  But,  unlikely  though  it  seems,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  close  relationship  of  blood 
existed  between  the  Magyar  and  the  modem  Finlande* 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  earliest  settlers  of  Chaldea  on 
the  other.* 

This  Turanian  race  had  been  established,  we  know 
not  how  long,  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  when  a  people 
of  another  stock  appeared,  disputing  their  territory  and 
ultimately  overpowering  them.  These  were  a  branch  of 
the  Gushites  or  Ethiopian  stock,  a  people  very  distinct 
from  the  negro.      Short  in  stature,  thin  and  well  made ) 

^  Bawlinson's  Five  Oreai  Monarchies,  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99. 

*  Lenormant,  Le$  Preim^ee  CivUizatioTM,  vol.  i.  pp.  118, 119. 

*  Lenormant^  La  Magie  cheM  lea  OhaldSens^  p.  311.  / 

*  Lenormant*  Ibid,  posBim. 
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their  abundant  hair,  often  curly,  was  never  crisped  like 
that  of  the  negro  ;  dark -coloured  but  varying  from  clear 
brown  to  black,  their  features  were  regular,  often  delicate  | 
the  brow  straight,  narrow,  and  often  high  ;  the  nose  long, 
thin,  and  fine,  but  the  lips  thick  and  fleshy.  Spreading 
every  way  from  Western  Asia,  the  mother  of  nations, 
Mome  tribes  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  range  still  known 
as  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  Others  wandered  on  to  Asia 
Minor,  where  the  Garians  were  said  to  be  their  descen- 
dants. The  hardiest,  crossing  Persia  and  Arabia,  reached 
the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  and  passing  over  into  Africa, 
settled  on  the  Blue  Nile,  where  their  posterity,  the  '^  vile 
Gushites,''  were  for  many  ages  the  mortal  enemies  of 
the  Egyptians.  From  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  they  had 
spread,  southwards,  along  the  western  shores  of  India, 
to  the  Malabar  Goast,  and  westwards,  along  the  coast  of 
what  is  now  Beloochistan,  and  the  edges  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  Arabia  they  fringed  the  land  on  the  east  and 
south,  and  passing  into  Africa  reached  the  regions  of 
Sofala — that  is,  as  far  south  as  the  colony  of  Natal ;  and 
penetrated,  by  the  straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  which 
bounds  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  east.  Their  energy, 
indeed,  broke  beyond  these  bounds,  for  we  can  follow 
them  along  the  edge  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  to  the  shores  of  Palestine.^  On  these  shores, 
indeed,  they  found  their  most  famous  home  as  the  Pheni- 
cians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre ;  the  '^  Ganaanites ''  of  the  Bible. 
Thus,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the 
coasts  of  Palestine  to  the  far  south  of  Africa,  the  race  of 
Gush  everywhere  showed  itself;  nor  can  it  be  wrong  to 
regard  it  as  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  great 
primitive  races  of  mankind.  Its  fame,  indeed,  spread 
^  D*Eckstein,  in  L^AihevuBum  Fran^U,  April  22, 1854. 
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tlirongh  all  antiquity,  for  the  Greek  poets  commemorate 
the  Cashite  Memnou^  the  founder  of  Susa  and  the  ally 
of  Priam,  while  Homer  celebrates  the  Ethiopians  as  the 
wisest  and  remotest  of  men,  of  whom  part  dwelt  at  the 
rising  and  part  at  the  setting  san.^ 

The  Cashites  spoke  a  language  very  closely  allied  to 
the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  Semitic  idioms;  as  if  they 
and  the  Semitic  races  had  originally  lived  together  and 
been  of  the  same  stock,  as  we  indeed  know  from  Grenesia 
they  originally  were,  though  civilized  at  different  periods. 
They  were,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  family 
which  had  earliest  left  the  common  centre,  and  having 
first  among  the  tribes  known  by  that  name,  abandoned 
the  nomadic  life  and  risen  to  civilization,  drew  down  on 
themselves  for  doing  so,  at  once  the  envy  and  hatred 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  race  which  kept  to  their 
pastoral  life.' 

Three  of  the  chief  Cushite'  peoples  chose  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Persian  Gulf;  one  the  Kossians  or 
Eissiens  of  the  classics,  settling  in  the  mountainous 
region  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris^  afterwards  known  ai 
Susiana;  a  second  fixing  their  dwelling  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  a  third  colonising 
the  southern  shores  and  the  off-lying  islands  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  whence  in  later  times  they  emigrated  to 
the  Mediterranean,  to  become  the  Phenicians  of  the 
Palestine  coasts.* 

>  Ody$9.,  i.  28,  24 

*  Creutoer  aud  Gaigniant,  BeUgtom  de  VAntiqmtSf  vol.  iL  pt.  8^ 
pp.  8, 22. 

*  The  name  is  often  spelt  Kooabite,  but  the  Bible  spelling  is 
retained  as  better  known. 

*  Oppert  fixea  on  the  island  of  Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Galf  as 
ttis  original  seat  of  the  Piienioians.     There  was  a  place  called 
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It  was  from  a  divisioD  of  this  great  race,  coming 
"  eastward ''  from  Arabia,  settled  at  the  months  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  that  the  first  great  wars  of  con- 
quest rose  of  which  we  have  mention.  In  a  period  before 
the  historical  monuments  that  still  survive,  a  Cushite 
chieftain  of  this  region,  Nimrod  by  name,  the  Alexander 
of  his  day,  conquered,  apparently  after  a  fierce  struggle, 
the  Accadians,  of  the  Turanian  race,  already  settled  in 
Mesopotamia.  Jewish  legend  has  traced  his  name  to  a 
verb  meaning  ''to  rebel,''  but  this  etymology  is  more 
than  doubtful.  It  seems,  indeed,  more  likely  that  it 
means  "the  glorious'*  or  ''splendid,"  and  that  it  was 
given  to  the  founder  of  the  Oushite  dynasty  as  that  of 
the  god  Amarnd  or  Marduk — the  planet  Jupiter — an 
old  Accadian  deity,  with  whom  it  was  thus  sought  to 
make  him  one.^  It  may  be  that  we  havo  a  reminiscence 
of  it  in  the  ancient  town  of  Nipour  or  Nipra,  in  Baby- 
lonia; a  place  identified  in  the  Talmud  with  the  Biblical 
town  of  Calneh.*  Like  many  conquerors,  Nimrod  bore 
the  fame  of  a  mighty  hunter;  no  mean  advantage  in  an 
age  when  forest  and  waste  were  still  so  largely  unsub- 
dued. That  his  name  filled  the  ear  of  the  world  in  his 
own  distant  day  is  suflSciently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  with 
those  of  Solomon  and  Alexander  the  Great,  it  has  still  a 
mysterious  grandeur  among  all  the  peoples  of  Western 
Asia. 

"  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  we  read,  was  Babel— 
and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar/ 

Tyrns  there.  Proceedings  of  Soeieiy  of  Bib,  Archoeol,  (Nov.  4, 1879^ 
Maripero  is  of  the  same  opinion.    Histoire  Ancienne,  p.  145. 

^  Joma,  X.  a.  Schrader  repudiates  this  identification.  Lenoi^ 
mant  quotes  it  without  remark.    Mardak  «  Morodach. 

'  Grivel,  in  Trane.  8oe.  Bih,  Aroh.,  voL  iil  pp.  186  & 

*  aen.  X.  10. 
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places^  the  populaiion  of  which  is  indicated  as  Accadian 
from  the  mention  of  Accad  as  one  of  them.  Of  these 
early  cities,  Babel — the  gate,  or  teinple  of  the  god  Bl, 
afterwards  known  as  the  mighty  Babylon — needs  no  iden- 
tification. In  Brech,  or  Moon-town/  we  have,  doubtless, 
the  Arka  of  the  monuments,  and  the  Warka  of  to-day; 
a  place,  apparently,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  the  gi-eat 
Necropolis  of  the  Babylonians,'  as  it  still  is  of  the  natives 
of  that  region,  die  where  they  may.^  It  lies  south  of 
Babylon,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Buphrates.  Accad  is 
not  identified  as  yet,  nor  is  Calneh,  but  they  both,  doubt- 
less, lay  in  the  lower  part  of  Mesopotamia. 

This  prehistoric  conquest  still  finds  a  silent  corrobora- 
tion in  the  earliest  monuments  that  have  been  preserved. 
On  these,  the  two  distinct  elements  of  the  population  of 
Chaldea  and  Babylon  created  by  it,  are  recorded — the 
Sumirs,  or  "  dwellers  on  the  river,''  and  the  Accads,  or 
*'  mountaineers,'' — the  former,  specially  inhabitants  of  the 
**land  of  Sumir  "  or  Shinar ;  *  the  latter  of  the  "  laud  of 
the  Accadians  j  "  terms  constantly  used  together  on  the 
monuments  for  Babylon  as  a  political  whole.  The  fusion 
of  these  two  races,  the  Sumirs,  a  Cushite  branch  of  the 
Semitic  stock,  and  the  Accads,  produced,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  Chaldean  nation  known  in  history. ' 

This  mingled  population  of  two  diflFerent  stocks,  which 
history  at  its  dawn  introduces  to  us  as  occupying  the 
soil  of  Babylonia,  found  neither  quarries,  nor  mines,  from 
which  to  extract  stone  for  their  building,  or  metals  for 
their  use.     Perhaps,  like  the  Chaldean  Arabs  of  to-day, 

*  Oppert.  ■  Schrader'e  Keilmachriflenf  p.  18. 

'  Lofias  {Gluiidea)  gives  a  terrible  aoooiint  of  the  transport  of 
saravans  of  corpses  from  vast  dL^tauoes,  at  the  present  day,  fof 
barial  at  Warka. 

^  Shiuar  is  only  a  varying  form  of  Sumir,  in  Aocadiaiu 

VOL     I.  T 
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their  first  habitations  were  no  more  than  hats  of  wat« 
tied  osiers  covered  with  mats.  But,  if  so,  they  soob 
employed  more  solid  material  in  the  wood  of  the  palm, 
and  burnt,  or  san-dried  bricks,  for  the  oldest  ruins  as 
jet  known  are  those  of  gigantic  buildings  of  these 
materials.  Thus^  among  the  various  mounds  on  the  site  of 
Babylon,  marking  the  scene  of  so  much  ancient  splen- 
dour, one,  130  feet  high  and  nearly  600  long,  has  been 
found,  covering  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  to  the 
god  Merodach.  This  vast  structure  seems  to  have  been 
a  square  pyramid  of  over  600  feet  high,  and  as  long  on 
each  side,  at  its  base^-or  200  feet  higher  than  the  cross  on 
St.  Paul's,  and  100  feet  longer  each  way  than  the  length 
of  St.  Paul's,  east  and  west.^  Its  extreme  age  is  proved 
by  its  secret  name,  Saggatn, ''  the  high  temple  " — an  old 
Aocadian  word.*  An  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  one 
of  the  greatest  builders  among  the  Babylonian  kings, 
shows  us  that  he  restored  it  600  years  before  Christ,  but  it 
had  already  been  repaired,  as  a  venerable  relic  of  antiquity, 
by  Tiglath  Pileser,  a  century  earlier.  It  is  at  Borsippa, 
however,  more  than  twelve  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  from 
the  huge  mound  known  as  Babel,  that  we  fi.nd  the  most 
interesting  trace  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Babylon,  in  the 
vast  heap  which  has  imniemorially  borne  the  name  of 
Birs^  Nimrud,  or  the  Tower  of  Nimrod.  This  great 
ruin,  a  bare  hill  of  yellow  sand  and  bricks,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  reaches  a  height  of  198  feet :  a 
vast  mass  of  brickwork  jutting  from  the  mound,  to  a  further 
height  of  37  feet,  making  235  in  alL  It  is  ascended  by 
a  ravine  on  the  south-east  side,  which  rises  gently,  over 

*  English  OydO;  art.  London. 

'  Scbrader,  art.  Babel,  in  Edehm, 

•  Borsippa  is  the  old  name — Barsvp,  of  a  *•  quarter"  of  Babjlon 
Uiehm.    Oppert,  at  this  place,  foaud  bricks  marked  *'  Barsip." 
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what  appears  a  hill  of  shapeless  earthy  but  proves  at  once 
on  examitiation  to  be  the  remains  of  brickwork;  the 
plain  of  Babylon,  as  we  may  remind  the  reader,  furnish. 
ing  no  other  material  for  the  grandest  constructions  than 
the  clay  around,  baked  in  the  snn  oi  burnt.  From  the 
top  of  the  hill  the  eye  ranges  over  the  vast  landscape^ 
bat  the  huge  fragment  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  tower, 
built  of  pale  red  bricks,  rises,  in  massive  strength,  nearly 
40  feet  higher.  A  bed  of  lichens  covers  almost  its 
whole  surface — a  proof,  under  such  a  sky,  of  the  vast  age 
of  the  ruin.  Numerous  birds  find  shelter  in  its  cracks 
and  rifts,  and,  all  round,  the  ground  is  strewn  with  frag- 
ments and  masses  of  bricks,  fallen  from  above.  Of  these 
some  are  yellow,  others  blue  or  dark  green ;  many  of  the 
larger  blocks  showing  proofs  of  having  been  exposed  to 
intense  heat.^  So  fierce,  indeed,  has  been  the  fire,  that 
the  layers  of  bricks  still  visible  in  their  place  are  twisted 
and  waved  from  their  original  horizontal  position.  Still, 
few  ruins  in  the  world  can  compare  with  Birs  Nimrud 
for  simple  grandeur.' 

The  original  form  of  the  whole  structure,  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  Temple  of  Belus,  was  that  of  seven  square 
towers,  rising  one  above  the  other,  like  gigantic  steps ; 
each  smaller  than  the  one  below  it,  and  consecrated 
respectively  to  the  seven  planetary  gods,  to  whom  they 
formed  distinct  temples.  Beginning  with  that  of  Saturn 
at  the  bottom,  that  of  Venus  came  next ;  then,  one  over 
the  other,  those  of  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Mars,  the  Moon,  and 
the  Sun ;  the  colours  assigned  to  the  particular  deity-^ 

^  The  words  in  Genesis  for  **  let  na  make  hricks,*'  are  almosi 
identical  wibh  those  meaning  the  same  in  Assyrian  inscriptiona. 
It  is  striking  to  notice  that  bitumen  has  been  used  for  mortar  at 
Birs  Nimrud,  in  strict  accordance  with  Genesis  xi.  3. 

'  Oppert,  Expedition  en  Meeopotamiet  vol.  i.  p.  204> 
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black,  white,  orange,  blue,  scarlet,  silver,  and  gold — dw- 
tinguisbiDg  the  respective  storeys.  The  construction  in 
platforms  of  diminishing  size  was  not  uncommon,  for  a 
tower  of  the  same  character,  at  Khorsabad,  still  shows  the 
remains  of  four.  Herodotus  describes  this  one  as  stand- 
ing in  an  enclosure  1,200  feet  square,  and  as,  itself,  60vi 
feet  square  at  the  base;  Strabo  adding  its  height  as  als(; 
a  stadium ;  which  would  make  it  half  as  high  again  as  the 
cross  on  St.  Paul's.  The  ascent  was  made,  we  are  told, 
by  a  winding  path  round  the  outside,  with  a  landing 
place,  and  seats  for  resting,  about  the  middle  of  the  way 
up ;  while  in  the  uppermost  tower  there  was  a  spaciomi 
temple  with  an  apartment  splendidly  furnished,  in  which 
stood  a  couch,  and  by  its  side  a  table  of  gold,^  for  the 
accommodation  of  Nebo,  the  god  to  whom  the  whole  was 
dedicated;  but  there  was  no  image  of  the  god  in  it, 
though  a  priestess  slept  in  the  chamber  at  night.  In 
the  temple  on  the  lowest  step,  there  was  a  golden  image 
of  Belus  on  a  throne  of  gold,  before  a  golden  table,  set 
on  a  golden  floor ;  and  another  golden  statue  of  the  god, 
24  feet  high,  stood  in  the  temple  enclosure,  till  Xerxes 
took  both  away. 

If  the  measurements  thus  given  by  these  ancient  au» 
thorities  be  correct,  the  building  must  have  been  indeed 
immense,  for  the  Grreat  Pyramid  itself  is  only  750  feet 
square  at  its  base,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  only  480  feet ; 
whereas  this  tower,  from  a  square  base  of  over  600  feet, 
rose  120  feet  higher.  Its  vastness  may  indeed  be 
gathered  from  the  f.ict  that  Alexander  the  Great  em- 
ployed 10,000  men  for  two  months  in  removing  the 
rubbish  which  at  his  day  had  fallen  from  it.  Nor  is 
there  any  good  ground  for  questioning  the  correctnoss  of 

^  Strabo  speaks  of  the  **  Tomb  of  Belus,"  but  it  ia  dear  thai  h« 
meaQB  the  tower. 
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tihe  old  Greek  historian^  for  the  tower  was  still  standing 
in  something  like  completeness  when  he  was  in  Babylon^ 
though  Xerxes  had  rifled  it  of  its  treasures  and  dug  into 
it  in  search  of  them. 

Doabt  has,  however,  been  thrown  on  these  ancient 
accounts,  by  the  apparent  contradiction  between  this 
ncoontain-like  height  and  the  more  humble  proportions  of 
a  great  tower,  repaired  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  temple  of  Belus.  Two  copies 
of  an  inscription,  record  his  having  repaired  and  com- 
pleted "  The  Temple  of  the  Seven  Lights  or  Planets,*' 
of  the  earth ;  a  name  which  exactly  suits  the  description 
of  the  tower  of  Borsippa,  as  indeed  it  is  also  called. 
It  had  hitherto  remained  unfinished,  from  immemorial 
antiquity;  a  fact  strikingly  corroborative  of  the  narrative 
of  Genesis.  Nebuchadnezzar,  however,  tells  us  in  royal 
style,  ''An  earlier  king  had  built  the  Temple  of  the 
Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the  Tower  of  Borsippa,  to  a 
height  reckoned  at  eighty-four  feet, — ^but  he  had  not 
completed  it,  and  many  days  had  passed  since  then. 
There  was  no  proper  management  of  the  outflow-canals 
for  the  water  of  the  place.  Bain  and  storm  had  washed 
out  the  burned  bricks,  and  the  sun-dried  bricks  of  its 
roofing  were  cracked.  The  burned  bricks  of  the  Temple 
itself  had,  also,  been  washed  away  into  heaps  of  ruin. 
The  great  god  Merodach  put  it  into  my  mind  to  repair 
it;  but  I  did  not  meddle  with  the  site  and  I  left  the 
foundation  walls  untouched.  In  a  prosperous  month 
and  on  a  lucky  day  I  repaired  the  burned  bricks  of  the 
body  of  the  building,  and  the  sun-dried  bricks  of  the 
roofing,  joining  them  fast  by  mason- work;  and  I 
renewed  the  woodwork  and  set  my  name  on  the  top  of 
its  rebuilt  walls.  I  raised  my  hand  to  finish  it  and  to  set 
up  its  top.     I  rebuilt  it  as  it  had  been  of  old,  and  raised 
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its  top  as  it  had  been  in  those  days/'^  Schradei  nn« 
derstands  that  Nebachadnezzar  added  84  feet  to  tho 
abreadj  existing  tower,  thus  making  it  168  feet  high  in 
all^  but  this  hardly  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  inscription. 
Ebers,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  present  Birs 
Nimmd,  if  it  really  at  all  represent  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
IS  only  the  ruins  of  the  first  storey.'  The  multitudes  of 
similar  structures  in  Babylonia,  and  the  distance  of  this 

^  Schrader's  translation.    Keilinachriften,  p.  88. 
The  translation  by  Fox  Talbot  varies   somewhat  from    this. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

The  Temple  of  the  Seven  Planets,  which  is  the  Tower  of  Borsipp^ 

Which  forrxer  kings  had  built  and  raised  to  the  height  of  forty* 
two  ctibits, 

But  whose  upper  part,  not  having  been  finished  by  them. 

Had  rotted  away  from  extreme  old  age. 

The  watersprinf^s  beneath  it  had  not  been  kept  in  order  i 

The  rain  and  the  tempest  had  mined  its  buildings : 

The  slabs  that  covered  it  had  fallen  ofif,  and  the  bricks  of  its  wall 
lay  scatteied  in  Leaps. 

The  great  Lord  Merodach  incited  my  heart  to  repair  it. 

Its  site  bad  not  been  disturbed :  its  platform  had  not  been  des- 
troyed. 

In  a  fortunate  month  and  on  a  lucky  day 

I  collected  the  finest  of  the  bricks  of  its  wall  and  of  the  slabs  that 
covered  it,  and  rebuilt  the  ruins  firmly. 

I  placed  inscriptions  written  in  my  name  in  the  finest  apartments, 

And  thus  made  an  end  of  rebuilding  the  ruin  and  completing  its 
upper  part.  Records  of  the  Past,  voL  vii.  p.  76. 

I  omit  much  that  does  not  bear  on  the  repair  of  the  Tower. 

M.  Oppert  has  collected  all  the  notices  of  Birs  Nimrud,  and  of 
the  Tomb  of  Belus,  from  the  classics,  and  also  all  the  references 
to  them  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  seems  to  not  a  few  to 
have  proved  beyond  question  thai  Birs  Nimrud  is  indeed  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  See  La  Bible  et  les  Becoumeriee  Modemts,  ^gmt 
L'Abb^  Yigouroux,  vol.  i  p.  297. 

*  Mine  Mgyptische  Kdnigatockter^  vol.  iL  p.  250  *%oie. 
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one  from  Bdbylon  itself,  seems  to  this  great  scholar  to 
make  the  identification  doubtfal.  However  this  may  be, 
it  i9  curioas  to  find  how  estimates  vary ;  for  while 
Layard  gives  that  of  the  mound  at  198  feet,  with  aa 
addition  of  38  for  the  mass  of  brick- work  ac  the  top^ 
Bawlinson  speaks  of  it  as  only  153^  feet  high,  in  all; 
which  Schrader  compares  with  the  168  feet  he  thinks  ha 
has  obtained.  The  discrepancy  of  even  Layard's  fignres, 
however,  with  those  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  is  extraor* 
dinary,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  explained, 
unless,  indeed,  the  labours  of  Alexander's  soldiers  had 
lowered  the  vast  mound  by  nearly  two-thirds,  or  Ebers  be 
right  in  his  conjecture,  that  all  that  remains  is  only  the 
wreck  of  the  lowest  storey. 

Whether  these  gigantic  erections  belong  to  the  period 
to  which  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis  refers,  is  of 
course  a  question,  but  they  are  at  least  as  old  as  the 
earliest  records  of  profane  history.^  It  seems  certain, 
moreover,  even  apart  from  the  Bible,  that  a  great  empire, 
founded  by  one  known  ever  since  as  Nimrod,  absorbed 
the  whole  of  West  Asia,  shattering  the  Turanian  power, 
which  till  then  had  spread  itself  far  and  wide,  and  leav- 
ing its  warlike  memorials  in  the  shape  of  towers,  castles, 
and  fortified  cities.  Assyria,  in  the  mountainous  north, 
may  have  been  only  an  extension  of  this  wide  dominion, 
but,  in  any  case,  Nimrod  was  the  Csesar  or  Napoleon 
of  the  first  races  of  men.  It  does  not  follow  from  this, 
however,  that  the  conception  of  him  in  traditioii  as  an 
arch-rebel  against  God  is  correct,  nor  that  he  was,  aa 
Josephus  supposed,  the  prime  mover  in  the  building 
'if  the   Tower   of  Babel.*     The    phrase  used  of  him  in 

>  Scbrader,  Keilinacliriftent  p.  35,  thiiika  that  Bin  Niaurud  ia 
certainly  **  The  Tower  of  Babel." 
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Bcripttire  seems  one  of  commendation  rather  than  blame ; 
for  to  speak  of  him  as  "  a  mighty  one^^'  that  is,  a  warrior 
hero,  *'on  the  earth/'  and  as  *'a  mighfcy  hunter  before 
Jehovah/'  shows  that  the  bad  name  he  has  since  held  was 
not  attached  to  him  in  the  days  of  Moses ;  for  '^  before 
Jehovah  "  is  a  phrase  equivalent  to  ^^  well  pleasing ''  io 
Him,  as  is  seen  in  many  texts.^ 

The  building  and  arrest  of  ''  The  Tower  of  Babel/' 
and  the  "  confusion  of  tongues/'  are  evidently  connected 
with  this  glimpse  of  the  first  great  military  empire. 
Whether^  as  some  have  suggested,  the  phrase  'Hhe 
whole  earth/'  in  the  1st  verse  of  the  11th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  should  be  translated  ''the  whole  land,"  is  a  point 
on  which  the  most  orthodox  may  safely  ditfer,  for  the 
word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  one  sense  and  sometimes 
in  the  other,  in  Scripture ;  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
connection  with  the  Flood.  The  narrative  carries  us 
back  to  a  period,  we  know  not  how  remote,  when  the 

^  QetL  zviL  1 ;  zziv.  40 ;  zlviiL  15.  Ps.  xiz.  14 ;  czvi.  9.  See 
Gesenins'  Lesneon,  under  the  word  Jehovah.  Grivet  quotes  au 
Accadian  litargy,  in  which  Merodach  is  called,  "  I  am  ho  who 
UfdUca  before  £a — I  am  the  warrior,  the  eldest  son  of  Ea — the 
messenger."  Ea  undoubtedly  resembles  Jah  in  sound,  and  the 
whole  phrase  is  strikingly  like  the  expressions  respecting  Nimrod 
in  Genesis.  The  words  translated  in  our  version,  ''a  mighty 
hunter/' are  rendered  in  the  Septuagint,  **  a  giant  hunter ; "  in  tlie 
Yulgate,  "  a  valiant  hunter  " ;  in  the  Arabio,  *'  a  terrible  giant ;  *' 
in  the  Syriac,  *' a  giant  warrior; "  and  in  tbe  Ghaldee,  "a  valiant 
man."  "  To  walk  before  Jehovah  "  is  the  ideal  of  a  godly  life  in 
Scripture.  Oau  it  be,  asks  M.  Grivel,  that  the  word  *' walk  "  has 
been  lost  from  the  Hebrew  text  in  its  reference  to  Nimrod  P 
There  is  at  least  very  little  doubt  that  the  great  king  was  deified 
after  his  death,  if  not  berore  it,  fur,  upart  from  the  incauing  of 
Merodach,  the  constellation  Orion  bears  in  Arabic  the  nnme  E] 
Jabhar,  '*  the  giant."  Orion  is  a  mighty  hunter  even  in  Homec 
Ody$s.,  xi.  572,  575. 
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population  of  Mesopotamia  still  spoke  a  comTnoxz 
dialect :  it  may  be  as  a  resalt  of  the  political  relations 
established  by  Nimrod's  empire.  In  the  childlike  Ian* 
goage  natural  to  a  document  which  has  reached  ns  from 
the  infancy  of  the  world,  we  read  that  some  of  the 
races — ^now  united  under  one  sceptre — accustomed  to 
build  gigantic  towers,  in  imitation  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains from  which  their  fore&thers  had  come,  determined 
to  foand  a  city  which  should  boast  of  a  tower,  reaching, 
in  their  simple  conceptions,  to  hearen ;  hoping  thus  at 
once  to  attract  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  bind  all  the 
populations  round  to  one  grand  religious  centre.^  A  great 
catastrophe,  however,  brought  about  we  know  not  how, 
not  only  stopped  the  undertaking,  but  led  to  the 
population  being  scattered  ''  abroad  '*  from  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  '^  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth ;  '*  ''  confounding 
their  language,^'  so  that  they  could  not  understand  one 
another's  speech.  Can  it  be  that  in  this  narration  we 
liave  the  statement  of  the  immediate  cause  of  that  dis- 
persion of  mankind  from  their  original  common  home, 
which  led  to  the  divergence  of  human  speech  into  the 
three  great  branches — the  Turanian,  the  Semitic  and 
the  Aryan,  to  which  it  can  even  now  be  finally  traced 
back  P  ^'  Nothing,^'  says  Max  Miiller,  "  necessitates  the 
admission  of  different  beginnings  for  the  formal  elements 
of  the  Turanian,  Semitio  and  Aryan  branches  of  speech/^  ' 

*  So  the  Israelites  spoke  of  cities  **  Walled  up  to  heaven,** 
Dent.  L  28 ;  and  so  Homer  speaks  of  a  pine  tree  reaching  to 
heaven.     Odyu.^  v.  239. 

'  Leciwres  on  iJ\e  Scienes  of  Language,  1st  series,  p.  842.  F. 
Belitzsob, — Sitidien  iiber  indogermanische  Wur%elverwamdschaft,-^ 
has  collected  a  surprising  namber  of  roots  oommon  to  Sanscrit 
and  Hebrew.  An  example  may  suffice.  The  word  gahal  means 
means  io  oaZ2y  in  Hebrew,  Assyrian  and  Aramaia    In  the  same 
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While  these  three  great  families  of  language  are  charae* 
terized  by  wide  distinctioas  in  form  and  stractare^  there 
is  at  the  same  time  saoh  an  amount  of  similarity  in  the 
leading  roots  of  all  as  wonld  indicate  something  like  a 
oommon  origin.  "  It  is  possible  even  now/'  says  Pro- 
fessor Muller,  ^'to  point  oat  radicals  which^  under 
various  changes  and  disguises,  hayp  been  current  in  the 
three  branches  ever  since  their  first  separation.'^ 

''  What  could  be  more  fitting/'  asks  Bunsen^ ''  than  to 
recognise  in  this  narrative,  the  account  of  the  division 
of  Central  Asiatic  mankind  into  those  three  great  world- 
historical  races,  which  form  in  themselves  a  unity,  and 
to  which  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  trace  back  all 
the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Europe  known  to  us  by  their 
speech  f  Besearch  respecting  these  three  races,  the 
Turanians,  the  Semites,  and  the  Aryans,  leads  ns  to  a 
great  common  centre — ^the  district  bounded  by  the 
mountains  of  Central  Asia — the  Caucasus,  Ararat  and 
the  Altai."  i 

Bunsen  sees  in  the  narration  a  hint  of  the  providential 
breaking  up  of  Nimrod's  empire,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
persion of  the  population ;  resulting  in  such  a  formation 
of  dialects  and  languages  no  longer  understood  except 
by  the  tribes  in  which  they  had  sprung  up,  as  happened 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  Soman  empire.  Five  or  six 
idioms — ^the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Wallachian  and 
Italian  were  then  developed  from  the  Latin,  which  had 
previously  been  common  to  all  the  countries  in  which 
these  new  forms  of  speech  arose.  This  is  ingenious, 
and  does  not  exclude  the  direct  action  of  God  in  the 
result;   for  His  course  is  no  less  providential,  whether 

way  Jecdeo,  in  Greek,  means  to  caUy  and  oonct'Zium,  in  Latin,  means 
a  body  of  people  called  together  (p  90). 
^  Bunsen's  Bibel  UrJcunden,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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mdden,  or  working  by  the  slow  operation  of  natnral 
laws.  The  ^owth  of  a  tree  in  a  hundred  years  is  as 
truly  Divine  as  if  it  grew  in  a  night.  In  both  cases  God 
alone  brought  it  about.  "  There  is  no  reason/'  sayt  an 
mcnte  critic  of  bygone  days,  "why  we  should  think  the 
confusion  of  tongues  the  work  of  a  moment ;  for  details 
Gonid  not  be  givon  in  so  short  a  notice.  Who  does  not 
see  that  the  early  days  of  the  human  race  are  here  given 
with  the  utmost  brevity,  and  that  the  annals  of  many 
years  are  crowded  between  a  few  commas  ?  It  is  more 
likely  that  discord  was  first  sent  among  men,  and  that 
from  this  cause,  leaving  the  work  unfinished,  they  scat- 
tered  into  neighbouring  regions,  and  gradually  wandered 
farther  and  farther  off;  and  that  their  languages 
gradually  changed  as  they  were  thus  isolated  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  facts  may  have  been  brought 
succinctly  together  by  Moses  in  his  compendious  narra- 
tive, but  those  interpreters  surely  err  who  think  that 
they  were  carried  out  to  completion  by  God  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  verses  themselves  are  read/'  i 

An  event  so  striking  could  not  fail  to  perpetuate 
itself,  more  or  less,  in  the  traditions  of  the  region,  and, 
hence,  it  was  only  what  might  have  been  expected,  when 
the  early  legends  of  Creation  and  the  Flood  were  re- 
covered from  Assyria,  that  some  reference  should  also  be 
found  to  the  Confusion  of  Tongues.  Unfortunately,  the 
tablets  relating  to  it,  which  were  brought  to  England 
by  lihe  lamented  George  Smith,  are  sadly  mutilated,  but 
dven  in  their  fragmentary  state  they  are  of  great  interest. 
80  far  as  they  are  intelligible  they  run  as  follows : 

**  The  thoughts  of  men^s  hearts  were  evil,  so  that  the 
fiither  of  the  gods  turned  from  them.  Babylon  had 
oorraptly  turned  to  sin,  and  set  about  building  a  great 

^  Glerici«  Comment  in  Oenedn,  p.  105. 
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Tower.  Small  and  great  mingled  at  the  task,  raising  the 
mound.  This  they  did  all  the  day,  raising  up  their 
stronghold ;  but  in  the  night  the  god  Ana  entirely  made 
an  end  of  it.  In  his  anger,  also,  he  poured  out  before 
the  gods  his  secret  counsel  to  scatter  them  abroad,  and 
set  his  face  against  them,  and  for  this  end  gave  a  com- 
mand to  make  strange  their  speech,  and  thus  hinder 
their  progress.  Numantir — the  god  of  confusion — ^having 
gone  down,  they  violently  resisted  him,  but  he  cast 
them  to  the  earth  when  they  would  not  stop  their  work. 
They  revolted  against  the  gods,  but  sorely  they  wept  for 
Babylon,  and  grieved  very  much  (when  their  work  was 
stopped  and  they  were  scattered  abroad) .'' 

Echoes  of  the  same  tradition  have  reached  us  from 
other  sources  also.  A  quotation  by  Eusebius,  from  Aby- 
denus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  lived  about  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  informs  us  that  ''The  Assyrians 
relate  that  the  first  men,  sprung  from  the  earth,  defiant 
in  their  strength  and  giant  size,  and  despising  the  gods, 
in  the  belief  that  they  themselves  were  their  superiors, 
undertook  to  build  a  high  tower  on  the  spot  where 
Babylon  now  stands.  It  had  already  almost  reached 
heaven,  when  the  winds,  aiding  the  gods,  threw  down  the 
huge  mass  on  the  heads  of  the  builders ;  and  from  these 
ruins  Babylon  was  built.  And  whereas  men,  till  then, 
had  all  spoken  the  same  language,  henceforth,  by  th« 
operation  of  the  gods,  they  spoke  in  different  languages.'^' 

Nor  is  even  Western  Antiquity  without  a  tradition 
of  the  same  kind.  Homer  sings  how  "  the  two  gianta 
began  to  set  Ossa  on  Olympus  and  Pelion  on  Ossa,  that 
they  might  climb  to  heaven ;  and  would  have  succeede^j 

*  Smith's  Ohdldecm   Geneais,  pp.  160-162.    Ohad  Bosoawe% 
IVoiM.  BiK  Areh.,  voL  v.  pp.  804-311. 
'  Eoseb.,  FroBparatio  EvangeUca,  ix.  a  14 
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bad  they  reached  the  age  of  manhood.  Bat  the  Son  of 
Jove  destroyed  them  both  before  the  hair  had  grown  on 
their  cheeks  or  the  down  on  their  chins.''  ^ 

Even  in  the  New  Worlds  indeed^  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  vivid  remembrance  in  the  ancient  Indian  races  of 
such  a  stnpendons  event  as  Genesis  records.  A  Mexican 
manascript,  in  the  Vatican  library,  relates  that,  "  Before 
the  great  inundation  which  took  place  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  years  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
country  of  Anahnao  was  inhabited  by  giants.  All  who  did 
not  perish  in  the  flood  were  turned  into  fishes,  except 
seven,  who  fled  into  caverns.  When  the  waters  subsided, 
one  of  the  giants,  surnamed  the  Architect,  went  to 
Gholnla,  where,  as  a  memorial  to  the  mountain  Ilaloe, 
which  had  served  as  a  refuge  to  himself  and  his  six 
brethren,  he  built  an  artificial  hill  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid.  He  ordered  bricks  to  be  made  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  and  placed  a  file  of  men  who  passed  them  from 
hand  to  hand.  But  the  gods  beheld  with  wrath  this 
building,  the  top  of  which  was  to  reach  the  clouds,  and 
irritated  at  such  an  attempt,  hurled  fire  on  the  pyramid. 
Numbers  of  the  workmen  perished,  the  work  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  portion  built  was  dedicated  to  the  god 
of  the  air.''  *  We*  are 'further  told,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest,  the  ruins  of  this  pyramid  were 
still  called  "  the  mountain  of  unbumt  brick."  * 

The  Jewish  traditions  of  the  building  of  the  Tower 
nre  so  curious  tiiat  they  deserve  to  be  given. 

'  Odys8,9  zL  315.  The  passage  refers  to  two  giant  sons  of 
Iphimedia  aad  Neptune.    Ovid  repeats  the  fable,  Met.,  L  161. 

'  Humboldt's  Eeseaarcheif  vol.  i.  -p,  96. 

*  The  Migration  from  fffUncMr,  by  Captain  G.  Palmer,  B.N., 
eontains  a  great  many  interesting  facts  as  to  the  early  settlement 

€i  AmfiTJAR. 
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''  After  the  Flood/'  say  the  Babbis,  "  men  were  afraid 
of  another  similar  visitation^  and  forsook  Piilestine^  the 
pleasant  land^  where  Noah  had  last  lived  and  sacrificed, 
and  settled  all  together  in  one  place^  the  plains  of  Shinar. 
There  thej  no  longer  yielded  themselves  to  the  gentle 
guidance  of  godly  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah^  bat  cast  away 
from  themselves  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  did  homage 
to  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cash,  the  son  of  Ham.  For 
Nimrod  was  a  man  mighty  in  strength  and  in  power. 
Bom  when  his  father  was  old,  he  was  dearly  loved  by 
him,  and  received  from  him  a  gift  of  the  robe  with  which 
God  had  first  clothed  Adam,  when  he  had  to  leave 
Paradise.  This  robe  had  passed  from  Adam  to  Enoch, 
and  from  him  to  Methosaleh  and  to  Noah,  who  took  it 
with  him  in  the  ark.  There  it  was  stolen  by  Ham  and 
given  secretly  by  him  to  his  son  Gush.  Nimrod,  when 
clothed  with  it,  was  irresistible  and  invincible.  The 
birds  and  beasts  of  the  woods  fell  before  him,  and  he 
conquered  all  his  enemies  easily.  Thus  he  made  himself 
king  of  Babylon,  and  extended  his  rule  continually,  till, 
by  his  cunning,  he  made  men  regard  him  as  the  lord  of 
the  whole  earth,  and  persuaded  them  to  look  no  longer 
to  God,  but  to  trust  only  to  their  own  powers.  Hence 
it  was  said  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  there 
was  no  one  like  Nimrod,  terrible  and  mighty  in  destroy- 
ing— by  the  chase  and  by  his  words-— and  sinful  in  the 
sight  of  God.'' 

''  The  longer  Nimrod  sat  on  his  throne,  the  prouder  he 
became.  Having  failed  to  kill  the  babe  Abraham,  as  he 
desired,  he  slew  70,000  children,  in  the  hope  that  the 
dreaded  child  might  be  among  them.  He  was  fall  of 
forebodings  that  his  empire  would  fall,  and  that  a  man 
should  rise  who  would  revive  that  of  Him  to  whom  alone 
all  the  glory  and  the  majesty  ol  earth  rightly  belong.     Te 
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prerent  this^  and  to  tarn  men  wholly  from  Ood^  he 
assembled  his  entire  people^  and  said  to  them^  ^  Gome^ 
let  ns  boild  a  great  city,  and  establish  ourselves  in  it^ 
that  we  may  not  be  scattered  oyer  tho  whole  earth,  and 
drowned  in  a  flood,  as  happened  to  our  forefathers/  At 
that  time  the  idea  had  got  abroad  that  God  intended  to 
disperse  men,  the  better  to  get  them  nnder  His  power. 
'  Let  OS  raise  in  the  midst  of  the  city  a  tower  so  high 
that  no  flood  could  rise  above  it,  so  strong  that  no  fire, 
should  one  break  out,  could  destroy  it.  Yes,  let  us  do 
still  more,  let  us  build  it  up  into  the  heavens,  and  stay  it 
on  them,  on  all  its  four  sides,  that  it  be  steady,  and  that 
the  waters  in  the  skies  may  not  fall  on  us.  Let  us  there- 
fore raise  the  top  up  to  heaven,  and  cleave  the  sky  with  , 
axes,  that  its  waters  may  run  out,  and  never  again  bring 
us  into  danger,  and,  so,  we  will  avenge  the  destruction  of 
our  forefathers.  Thus  we  will  fight  the  Buler  of  heaven, 
whose  power  lies  only  in  these  waters,  and  we  will  hurl 
arrows  and  darts  at  him,  and  set  an  idol  image  on  the  top 
of  the  tower,  with  a  sword  in  its  hand,  to  fight  the  King 
of  heaven  for  us.  Thus  shall  we  gain  a  great  name,  and 
rule  over  the  whole  world.^ 

'^Though  all  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  of  conquer- 
ing heaven,  and  driving  Gt>d  from  His  throne,  yet  they 
complied  with  Nimrod's  wishes.  Many  saw  in  the  tower 
a  real  safeguard  against  men  being  scattered,  or  drowned 
by  a  flood.  Others  believed  the  scheme  would  advance 
the  idolatry  they  loved.  Therefore  600,000  men,  among 
whom  were  1,000  princes,  set  to  work  to  build  the  tower^ ' 
and  raised  it  till  its  top  was  seventy  miles  high.  When 
stone  failed  they  had  to  bum  bricks  and  carry  them  up ; 
to  help  them  in  which  there  were  steps  on  the  east  side 
for  those  going  to  the  top,  and  on  the  west  for  those 
coming  down.    Bat  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  towex 
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were  such  that  when  the  builders  ran  short  of  anytliing  it 
was  a  year  before  they  oonld  get  it.  If  a  workman  fell 
from  the  top  it  gave  no  one  concern^  but  if  a  brick  gAve 
way,  or  fell  over,  it  caased  loud  outcries  and  lamentations. 
The  arrows  which  they  shot  off  into  the  sky  came  back 
covered  with  blood,  so  that  in  their  folly  they  shouted, 
'  See,  we  have  killed  all  that  is  in  heaven/ 

'^  Abraham  was  forty-eight  years  old  when  he  saw  this 
tower,  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  which  he  at  once  felt 
so  deeply,  that  he  drew  near  and  earnestly  implored  the 
builders  to  abandon  the  undertaking.  But  they  laughed 
at  him,  and  despised  him  as  they  would  the  stone  lying 
on  the  earth.  Then  he  raised  his  voice  and  cried  to  God, 
'  0  Lord,  confound  and  divide  their  speech,  for  I  see  only 
violence  and  hate  in  this  city.'  And  the  Lord  called  the 
seventy  angels  who  are  round  His  throne,  and  commanded 
them  to  confound  the  speech  of  the  builders,  so  that  they 
should  no  longer  understand  each  other.  Hence  they  had 
to  give  up  building  any  more,  and  were  divided  into 
seventy  peoples  speaking  as  many  different  languages.^' 

'^  The  upper  third  of  the  tower  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  lowest  part  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  the  middle 
only  remaining. '^ 

IE  this  strange  medley  of  fancies  be  worth  nothing 
more,  it  at  least  shows  the  kind  of  Biblical  exposition  in 
which  the  Babbis  delighted. 

The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  add  their  testimony  to  the 
recital  of  Moses.  '^  Egyptian  traditions,''  says  M.  Chabas, 
''agree  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  statements  of 
Gbnesis.  They  attribute  the  dispersion  of  nations  to  a 
revolt  of  the  wicked.  In  the  texts  of  Edfou,  published  by 
Naville,  we  read  that  the  good  principle  under  the  soUur 
form  of  Harmachis,  triumphed  over  its  adversaries  in  the 
region  south  of  the  nome  Apollinopolitos.    Of  those  who 
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escaped  the  massaorej  some  emigrated  to  tlie  south,  and 
became  the  Cashitea ;  others  to  the  north  and  became  the 
Amoa ;  a  third  column^  to  the  west,  and  became  the  Tama- 
hoa ;  and  a  fourth,  to  the  east,  and  became  the  Shasou. 
In  this  enumeration  the  Cushites  include  the  negroes. 
The  Tamahou  are  the  white  race  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Europe.  Among  the 
Amou  figure  all  the  great  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia — Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Chaldea,  and  Arabia, 
with  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert  and  of  ^  the  mountains 
of  Asia/  Such  was  the  Egyptian  division  of  the  great 
&milies  of  mankind/' 

''  It  may  be  noted  that  the  red,  yellow,  black  and  white 
races  were  all,  more  or  less,  under  the  direction  and 
protection  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  that  a  place  was 
made  for  the  whole  in  the  lower  heaven.  •  •  •  The 
Egyptians  considered  all  foreigners  as  branches  of  a  great 
stem  of  which  they  themselves  were  the  chief  offshoot. 
They  believed,  moreover,  that  when  mankind  dispersed, 
at  a  time  veiled  in  the  twilight  of  mythology,  they  already 
knew  the  metals,  and  writing;  could  erect  great  build- 
ings, and  possessed  a  social  and  religious  organisation/'  ^ 

The  legend  thus  referred  to  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally an  Egyptian  version  of  the  story  of  the  Flood.  Init^ 
as  in  Grenesis,  men  are  punished  for  a  revolt  against  God, 
who  exterminates  all  but  a  few.  A  sacrifice  is  however 
offered,  and  He  promises  never  again  to  destroy  the  race 
in  this  way.  But,  as  has  been  noticed,  since  a  flood  was 
the  symbol  and  source  of  all  prosperity  and  happiness, 
as  associated  in  the  Egyptian  mind  with  the  overflow 
of  the  Nile,  they  altered  the  tradition  to  suit  their 
own  ideas ;  and  while  causing  men  to  perish  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  gods,  substituted  an  inundation  afi  a 
>  ^tude9  iur  VAntiquUi  Historiqu€,  pp.  97-lOa 
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eign  of  their  being  appeased^  in  place  of  tiie  rainbow  of 
Noah.^  Ra,  the  god  by  whom  men  were  destroyed,  be- 
gan his  reign,  it  may  be  added,  before  the  firmament  was 
Bet  over  the  earth,  so  that  the  legend  refers  to  the  earliest 
times  of  the  world.* 

How'  many  storeys  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  had  been 
raised,  when  the  work  was  suddenly  stopped  by  Divine 
interference,  is  not  told  us  in  Genesis,  but  it  appears 
certain  that  the  seven  to  which  Nebuchadnezzar  carried 
it  had  not  been  reached.  Seven  was  a  sacred  number  of 
the  Babylonians  as  well  as  of  the  Hebrews,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  raise  it  to  that 
height,  else  it  would  not  have  been  thought  necessary 
to  rebuild  it  on  such  a  scale.  From  the  form  of  other 
towers  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  we  may  form  some 
estimate  of  the  condition  in  which  this  first  one  was  lefb 
when  so  abruptly  stopped.  In  the  great  tower-temple  of 
Ur  there  were  only  three  storeys,  and  in  the  bas  relief  at 
Kouyundjik,  that  of  another  city  is  represented  with  five. 
For  these  and  others,  in  the  larger  cities  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria,*  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  oldest  and  most  re* 
nowned,  probably  served  as  a  model,  and  we  may  safely 
conclude  that,  if  it  had  not  been  left  unfinished,  the  sacred 
number  seven  would  not  have  been  departed  from  in 
others.* 

^  Naville.  Tram.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1  fil  Eecard$  qf 
ike  Past,  vol.  vi.  p.  103.    See  p.  202. 

«  Zeitschrift  fur  ^gyptische  Sprdche  (1874),  p.  57. 

*  Place,  Ninive  et  VAssyrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

^  The  Abb^  Yigoaronx  derives  the  word  Ziggarat,  the  Asi^yrian 
name  for  these  towers,  from  Zakar,  '*  to  remember,"  *'  to  keep  in 
mind,*'  so  that  it  would  mean  **  a  memorial,"  '*  that  which  will 
preserve  the  name  or  memory."  If  this  be  right,  it  is  in  striking 
accordance  with  the  words  of  Genesis,  "  Let  us  make  us  a  name  " 
(•*  mark*"  or  "  memorial "),  ch.  xi.  4.     Vigourouat,  voL  i.  p.  311* 
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The  derivation  of  the  word  Babel,  in  Genosis,  (rotn 
Balal,  "  to  confonnd,"  has,  as  already  anid,  latterly  fonnd 
lesa  favoar  among  philologioal  stadents  tlian  that  from 
Bab- EI,  the  gate  or  temple  of  the  god  El.>  But  the  spelling 
of  names  changes  greatly  in  the  coarse  of  time,  and  this 
change  affects  their  apparent  origin.  Thus  Bethlehem 
originally  meant "  house  of  bread,"  bat  its  present  Arabic 
form,  Beit-Iahm,  means  "  honse  of  flesh."  Oppert,  in  a 
similar  way,haa  shown  that  however  apt  the  new  etymology 
of  Babel  may  be,  as  the  word  is  now  spelt ;  it  origlDally 
meant,  as  the  Bible  tells  us,  simply  "confusion."  Still. 
more,  the  form  "  Babel  "  itself  is  proved  by  him  to  be  a 
distinctly  Assyrian  derivation,  from  Balal,  "to  confound;" 
■while,  if  it  had  come  through  the  Hebrew,  it  would  have 
been  "  Bilbal,"  or  "  Bilbor,"  the  actual  Rabbinical  word 
for  "  confusion."*  In  the  same  way  "  Borsippa  "  means 
•'The  tower  of  languages,"  though  changed  in  later  times 
to  Bar  Sab,  "  The  shattered  altar,"  Moreover,  the  cha- 
racter by  which  it  is  represented  in  the  Assyrian  tablets, 
means,  rtrange  to  aay,  in  the  opinion  of  Oppert,  "  The 
city  of  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes."* 

The  Jewisli  tradition  on  pp.  28S  S.  ie  from  Beer,  Lebea  Abraham't, 
pp.  7-9. 

■  A.  Maury.  Ecrtma  da*  Deux  Mmidei  (March  15, 1868),  p.  477. 
Bee  also,  before,  p.  2.S. 

■  Biimlorf,  309. 

*  Oppert,  Jowmtil  Jftottgue,  vol.  z.  p.  220 ;  vol.  ix.  p.  60!L  I* 
ticmuDt,  Laagve  Frimitiva  d«  la  Ohaldii,  p.  855. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IHl  TIBBT  BIOimUBOS  OV  THK   HBBBIW  HATIOM. 

IK  tbe  genealogical  table  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  GeoA* 
sis,  Heber,  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  race,  ia  classed 
among  the  sons  of  Shem,  through  Arphaxad,  and  along 
with  ElatUj  Asshor,  Lad,  and  Aram.  In  other  words, 
the  Hebrews  are  connected  b;  common  doBcent,  with  the 
people  of  Elymais  or  Elam  on  the  Persian  Gnlf,  east  of  the 
Tigris;  with  the  AsBjriaiis  on  the  north-east  of  that  river; 
with  the  people  of  Arphazad,  still  farther  north,  among 
the  mountains  of  Soathem  Armenia,  immediately  east 
of  what  is  now  the  Lake  Van ;  with  the  Lydians  and  the 
Semitic  peoples  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  with  the  Aramean 
or  Syrian  nations  stretching,  thence,  sonth-east,  to  the 
Euphrates. 

The  tie  by  which  the  Hebrews  felt  themselves  thai 
linked  to  these  widely  separated  nations  could  hardly  have 
been  their  similarity  of  language :  for  the  different  tribes 
which  bordered  or  settled  in  Palestine  from  the  earliest 
ages,  likewise  spoke  Semitic  dialects,  connected  as  closely 
aa  possible  with  the  Hebrew;  and  yet  they  were  never 
regarded  as  related  to  Israel.  Nor  did  any  special  in- 
timacy on  their  part  with  the  chosen  people  account  for 
the  connection  recognised,  for  from  an  early  age  the  Jews 
were  only  a  small  tribe  living  far  away  in  the  remote 
Bonth-west.     It  seems  rather,  as  if  »  strong  tradition 
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fingered  among  that  race  of  a  primitive  connection  with 
them^  either  political^  or  religions,  or  both ;  as  if,  in  early 
ages,  the  five  fntnre  nationalities  had  formed  one  common 
State  in  the  east,  before  their  ancient  confederacy  was 
dissolved.  The  war  of  the  various  eastern  kings,  men- 
tioned in  the  fourteenth  of  Genesis,  speaks  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  still  earlier  political  revolutions  in  these  regions  ; 
while  the  traditions  of  Nimrod's  attempt  to  found  a  world 
empire,  points,  it  may  be,  to  the  causes  of  wide  national 
disruption.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remembrance  in  this  connection, 
even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  that  though  for  the  last 
fifty  years  all  the  peoples  speaking  a  language  related  to 
the  Hebrew  have  been  called  Semitic,  the  term  is  vague 
and  indefinite.  In  antiquity  only  a  part  of  these  races 
were  known  by  this  name;  and  though  such  nations  as 
the  Phenicians,  Philistines,  and  others,  who  spoke 
languages  n^ore  or  less  identical  with  the  Hebrew,  may 
have  originally  had  the  same  common  home  as  Israel, 
in  an  unknown  pre-historical  period — they  were  no 
longer  reckoned  by  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  as  related 
to  them,  but  as  wholly  foreign.  Israel,  in  fact,  be- 
longed to  an  entirely  distinct  division  of  the  same 
original  stock.' 

The  tribe  to  which  Abraham,  the  great  forefather  of 
the  Hebrews  belonged,  had  its  original  seat  in  the  dis- 
trict named  from  Arphaxad,'  the  head  of  the  race,  and 
hence  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  name  ol 

1  In  oomiection  with  the  traditions  of  a  queen  called  Semiramif 
having  founded  DamaBOOs  and  Askelon,it  is  ourious  to  notice  that 
Semiramis  was  used  as  a  Jewish  name,  in  the  form  Shemiramoth, 
[mcue.)  as  &r  back  ae  David's  time.    See  1  Ghron.  xv.  18, 20  ;  zvi  6» 

>  Ewald,  GMchiohU,  vol.  i.  p.  404. 

*  Gen.  X.  22. 
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Arrapachitis.  It  lies  north  of  Assyria  in  the  monntainir 
of  Soathem  Armenia^  straight  south  of  the  modern  city 
of  Kars  and  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  is  a  tangle  of  wild 
Jiills,  rising  often  to  great  heights,  but  intersected  by 
frnitfal  valleys.^  The  name  Arphaxad,  in  itself,  indeed, 
bears  witness  to  the  earliest  nationality  of  the  region,  for 
it  seems  to  mean  *'  The  stronghold  of  the  Chaldeans/'  • 

The  name  Hebrew,  first  given  to  Abraham'  by  the 
Canaanites,  and  then  to  his  descendants,  as  those  who 
had  come  from  beyond  the  great  river  Euphrates,^  is 
handed  down  as  that  given  by  Israel  also,  in  the  form 
of  Heber,  to  the  ancient  founder  of  their  race.  But  the 
first  glimpse  of  tribal  life  appears  in  the  migration  of 
Terah,  the  fiither  of  Abraham,  from  his  native  mountains 
to  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia ;  though  it  may  be  that  in 
the  names  of  earlier  generations  we  have  some  hints 
of  their  remoter  movements  and  history.  Thus,  Peleg, 
"a  dividing,'' — Heber's  son, — ^seems  to  point»to  the  separ* 
ation  of  the  Arabian  branch  of  Joktan  from  the  future 
Hebrew  stem ;  *  Eeu,  "  the  friend/'  perhaps  reminds 
us  of  Abraham's  tender  relation  to  Jehovah,  though 
it  may  hint  only  at  a  maker  of  alliances  among  the 
hill  tribes;  Serug,  still  the  name  of  a  district  a  day's 
journey  nOrth  of  Harran,  has  the  warlike  sense  of  '*  the 
strong  one " ;  Nahor  seems  to  mean  "  the  slayer " ; 
Terah,  "the  wanderer'';  and  Haran,  "the  hill- man." 
What  led  Terah  to  emigrate  with  his  tribe  is  not  told  as  ; 

^  Diet  of  Geog.,  art.  Armenia,  voL  1 

•  EwcUd,  vol.  i.  p.  4(05. 

•  Gen.  xiv.  13. 

*  From  the  Hebrew  verb,  **  to  oross  over/* 

*  Gen.  z.  25.  Mr.  Cyril  Graham  thinks  that  Pelcg,  which  also 
means  a  river  or  water-conrse,  refers  to  the  catting  of  some  of 
those  canals  which  are  found  in  such  numbers  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.     Cambridge  Essays,  ISbS. 
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possibly  it  waa  tlie  same  fierce  pressure  of  tribes 
advancing  from  beyond,  which  commonly  led  to  such 
moyements ;  or  perhaps  it  was  a  desire  to  share  the  rich 
pasture  of  the  lowlands.  His  family  consisted  of  three 
sons,  and  one  daughter,  Sarah^  the  future  wife  of  her 
half-brother  Abraham;  for  though  the  children  of  dif- 
ferent mothers  they  had  a  common  father.  One  son, 
Haran,  died  in  "  Ur  of  the  Ohaldees/'  *'  the  land  of  his 
nativity/'  leaving  as  his  descendant.  Lot,  *'  a  veil ''  or 
"covering/'  who  afterwards  passed  on  to  Canaan  with 
Abraham,  Nahor,  the  second  son,  stopped  on  the  way, 
at  Harran,  and  became  the  grandfather  of  Laban,  '^  the 
white  Syrian,'*  and  Bebekah,  the  mother  of  Jacob  and 
Esau.  Milcah,  ''  the  coansellor,"  a  daughter  of  Haran, 
and  wife  of  Terah's  son  Nahor, — and  Sarah,  first  called 
Sarai,  *'  the  princely  one/'  then  Sarah,  *'  the  princess ; "  * 
with  Iscah,  ''she  looks  abroad,"  another  daughter  of 
Haran  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  made  up  the  aggregate 
heads  of  the  tribe. 

There  has  been  no  little  dispute  as  to  the  locality  of 
"  Ur  of  the  Ohaldees,"  spoken  of  as  the  native  land  of 
E[aran.*  The  name  T7ru  has  been  foand  on  tablets  dug 
from  the  ruins  now  known  as  El  Mugheir,  to  the  south 
of  Babylon  and  east  of  the  Euphrates,'  and  this  is  ap- 
parently beyond  question  the  region ;  for  apart  from  the 
testimony  of  the  ruins  themselves,  it  was  still  known  as 
"  the  place  of  the  Ghaldees  "  shortly  before  the  Christian 
era.^    It  has«  indeed,  been  thought  by  many  that  it  lay 

>  Farst  makes  Sarai  mean ''  Jehovah  is  Lord." 

*  Geu.  xi.  28,  81. 

*  Schroder,  Keilinachriften  p.  42.     See  also  Oppert's  proofti  ia 
the  Jowr.  of  Roy.  Asiatic  Soc,  vol.  xv.  (1856),  pp.  260-276. 

*  Eupolemas,  a    Greek  writer,  quoted   by  £u.sebia8«  PrcBp, 
Evang.,  ix.  17. 
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in  the  norths  bat  the  identification  of  the  city  with 
Edessa^  and  other  places  entirely  fails.  It  seems  prob* 
able  that  Ur  became  the  name  of  a  district  as  well  as  of 
a  city^  for  the  Greek  Bible  translates  it  ^'  the  country  of 
the  Chaldeans '':  a  name  given^  apparently  in  later  times, 
when  the  race  thns  known  migrated  thither  from  the 
same  monntainons  north  as  had  been  the  cradle  of  the 
Hebrews.* 

The  ruins  of  Magheir  rise  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  a  vast  mound  so  strewn  with  remains  of 
bricks  cemented  by  bitumen  that  the  present  name, 
which  means  ''  the  town  of  asphalte  or  bitumen,'^  has 
been  given  it  from  the  fact.  The  plain  around  is  so  flat 
and  low  that  when  the  stream  swells  each  year,  the  whole 
region  becomes  a  lake,  with  Mugheir  risiog  in  its  midst, 
approachable  only  by  a  boat.'  But  it  was  very  different 
4,000  years  ago.  The  city  was  then  flourishing;  the  arts 
and  sciences  were  cultivated ;  astronomers  watched  the 
heavens;  poets  composed  hymns  and  epics,  and  patient 
Bcribes  stamped,  on  soft  clay  tablets,  the  books  which  hare 
in  part  come  down  to  our  day.  For  the  ancient  race 
which  lived  in  these  lands  were,  beyond  most,  givdn  to 
writing  and  reading.  There  were  libraries  at  Senkereh, 
Babylon,  Borsippa,  Cntha,  Accad,  TJr,  Erech,  Larsa^ 
Nippur,  Kalah  Ghergat,  Galah.  and  Nineveh.^  The 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  moreover, — ^''the  life  of  the 
land,''— did  not  then  flood  the  country,  but  spread  in  a 

'  Dean  Stanley  thinks  Edessa  was  Ur,  and  gives  a  pictnresqne 
description  of  it  as  such.    Jewish  History,  vol.  i  p.  7. 

Prof.  Sayce  and  George  Smith  aLso  regard  Magheir  as  XI4 
Hist,  of  BdbylotM,  p.  65. 

*  Ewald,  vol.  i.  p.  406;  DiUmann,  p.  224. 

*  Joum.  Eoyal  AnaJt.  8oe.  (1855),  vol.  zv.  pp.  260-276L 

*  Vigoiirowf,  voL  i.  p.  160, 
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network  of  sparkling  canals  and  rivulets  which  carried 
fertility  to  the  whole  landscape. 

Ur  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Chaldeaj 
and  at  the  time  of  Abraham  mnst  have  been  one  of  the 
most  splendid.  The  Gushite  population  on  the  I^wer 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  had  already  conquered  the  Acca* 
dians^  and  were  mingled  with  them;  to  form  in  the  course 
of  time  the  race  known  as  Babylonians.  Large  numbers 
of  bricks  stamped  with  characters  moTe  or  less  un- 
decipherable from  their  rude  simplicity^  fortunately  re- 
veal the  names  of  the  earliest  kings^  who  seem  to  have 
shared  power  in  these  southern  regions  with  several 
other  local  rulers ;  and  of  these,  two, — known  provisionally 
as  Urukh  and  his  son  Dungi,  who  would  seem  to  have 
lived  before  Abraham's  time,^ — appear  as  the  first  known 
"  Kings  of  Ur.*' 

The  power  of  TTrnkh  had  originally  extended  over  only 
the  district  round  Ur,  but  had  gradually  absorbed  most 
of  Babylonia  :  no  doubt  as  the  result  of  fierce  wars.  A 
long  and  prosperous  life  had  followed,  marked  by  monu« 
ments  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  king 
except  Nebuchadnezzar.  Thus,  at  TJr  itself,  he  had  built 
at  least  three  sacred  structures  of  great  size,  besides  a 
temple  tower  to  the  moon,  on  a  platform  of  brick  about 
twenty  feet  high,  from  which  it  rose  in  we  do  not  know 
how  many  storeys ;  each,  like  those  of  Birs  Nimrud, 
smaller  than  the  one  below.  Abraham  would  daily  see, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  its  huge  height  rising 
from  the  basement  in  a  long  square  of  198  feet  by  133  iu' 
the  lower  storey,  and  120  feet  by  75  in  the  second,  which 
is  all  that  can  now  be  traced :  for  time  has  utterly  ruined  it, 
in  spite  of  its  enormous  strength.     It  was  still  unfinished 

*  BawlinBon  (PrafOt  however,  assigno  his  date  to  the  lifetim« 
ofTerah. 
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when  ITrakh  died ;  for  clay  oyliaders  found  iu  the  nppec 
storey  show  that  later  Babylonian  kings  contribated  to 
its  completion.  Bat  Urokli's  prisoners  of  war  and  slaves 
mast  have  toiled  hard  to  raise  even  the  part  of  it  he 
oonstracted.  for  it  is  cased  with  ten  feet  thick  of  barnt 
bricks^  enclosing  a  dense  mass  of  others  only  snn-dried ; 
bitnmen^  the  mortar  of  those  regions,  binding  the  vast 
aggregate  into  a  stony  firmness.^  A  sacred  obser- 
vatory  tower  rose  over  the  highest  storey,  and  there,  if 
it  were  finished  before  his  day,  the  patriarch  woald  see 
the  watchers  of  the  heavens — the  oldest  astronomers 
in  the  world— ever  basy  gathering  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  intimations  of  the  stars;  for  the  guidance 
of  the  king  and  people,  in  their  pnblic,  private,  and 
social  life.*  Nameroas  priests  in  flowing,  embroidered 
robes,  chanted  their  litargies,  ofTered  sacrifice,  drew 
omens,  marched  in  long  processions  on  their  religions 
festivals^  and  presided  in  the  temple  boands  over 
courts  of  justice ;  while  in  the  city  were  foand  all  the 
trades  and  professions  which  such  a  development  of 
worship  implies. 

But  XTr  was  not  the  only  city  which  King  Urukh  em- 
bellished. The  ruins  of  a  termple  tower  built  by  him  at 
Warka,  with  its  comers  exactly  facing  the  four  cardmal 
points,  still  rise  a  hundred  feet  above  the  plain ;  and  so 
huge  was  the  whole  structure  that  more  than  30^000,000 
bricks  must  have  been  used  in  its  construction.'  Others 
of  the  same  character;  a  succession  of  receding  towers 

^  Smith  and  Sayoe's  Babylonia,  p.  09. 

3  Ohservntions  of  eolipses  commenced  at  Babylon  B.C.  2228, — 
1,033  years  before  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Alexander  the  GreaL 
Lieut.  Conder,  B.E.,  Bihle  Handbook,  p.  18. 

*  Bawlinsou's  AndetU  MoiMrchie$f  vol.  i«  p.  199,  VigimroMa^ 
foL  i.  p.  352. 
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Htanding  one  on  another^  with  an  observatory  above  all, 

had  been  built  by  him  in  other  cities  also^  and  doubtless 

stood  in  all  their  glory  in  the  time  of  Abraham.     In  all, 

tlie  position  was  exactly  that  of  the  Tower  at  Warka, 

The  style  is  primitive  and  simple,  the  bricks  of  many 

sizes  and  badly  fitted  together,  with  mud  as  cement  for 

the   sun-dried,   and    bitumen   for    that   of    the  barnt; 

the  walls  sloped  inwards  to  make  them  stronger,  with 

arched  drains  underneath  them  to  secure  dryness.     In 

each  city  the  tower  was  dedicated   to  the   local  god; 

whether  the  sun  or  the  moon,  or  one  of  the  planets ;  or 

to  Sarili,  the  king  of  the  gods.     Two  dedication  tablets  of 

that  of  Ur,  fortunately,  still  remain.     '^Urukh,  king  of 

Ur,  built  the  temple  of  the  god  Sin  (the  moon) ;"  and 

*'Urukh,  king  of  Ur,  raised  a  temple  to  the  god  Sin,  hia 

lord,  and  also  built  the  fortified  wall  of  Ur/'     The  moon 

was,  indeed,  the  great  god  of  the  city ;  its  splendour  in 

the  dark  eastern  skies,  and  its  importance  in  astronomical 

studies,  giving  it  a  rank  even  above  that  of  the  sun  in 

this  district  as  in  some  others.^     Nor  were  his  temples 

the  only  architectural  glories  of  Urukh's  reign.     A  great 

palace  at  TTr,  known  as  that  of  the  '^  supreme  prince,^' 

farther  confirmed  his  claims  as  one  of  the  great  builders 

of  the  ancient  world.      The  very   extent  of  the   city 

attests  its  splendour  and  that  of  its  ruler,  for  even  it« 

remaining  ruins  measure  four-fifths  of  a  mile  across,  while 

its  wall,  still  traceable,  is  over  four  miles  in  circumference. 

If  the  earliest  dwellings  in  Ghaldea  were  simple  huts 

of  branches ;  in  the  days  of  Abraham'  these  had  been 

'  It  was  from  its  wor<^hip  of  the  Tnoon  that  IJr  got  the  name 
of  EamariDain  later  times,  from  Arab.  Katnur,  "the  moon."  The 
Bnn  waa  regarded  as  only  a  goddess,  or  as  the  son  of  the  moon ; 
which,  <m  the  other  hand,  was  a  god.  ^ 

'  It  is  oarioos  to  find  that  the  name  Abram  was  one  in  um 
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superseded  by  solid  hoases  of  brick;  tbe  alluvial  sofl 
yielding  exhaustless  supplies  of  clay  for  every  kind  of 
structure.  The  Houses^  with  fanciful  designs  painted 
outside^  like  the  temple  towers^  stood  on  platforms.  To 
shut  out  the  heat^  the  walls  of  the  better  class  were  very 
thick.  The  windows  were  high  up  and  small ;  the  rooms 
long^  narrow,  and  gloomy,  and  all  opened  one  into  the 
other;  while  a  central  arch  formed  the  entry  from 
without.  Trees  planted  all  round  served  to  protect  the 
inmates  from  the  overpowering  rays  of  the  sun.^ 
Whether  Terah  and  Abridiam  lived  in  houses,  however, 
or  pitched  their  tents,  as  is  still  done  by  Arabs,  outside 
the  city  gate,  is  a  matter  of  question.  Mugheir  appears 
to  have  been  abandoned  about  B.C.  500 ;  but  it  and  Erech 
continued  to  be  what  they  had  been  from  the  earliest 
times,  great  sacred  burial  cities,  like  Abydos  in  ancient 
Egypt.  The  dead  were  interred  with  great  care  and  de^ 
votion  in  vast  sepulchral  mounds,  which  were  thoroughly 
drained;  the  body  being  commonly  laid  on  its  left  side, 
with  a  copper  bowl  with  some  dates  or  other  food  in  its 
hand ;  the  right  one  being  laid  over  the  bowl  as  if  the  de- 
parted were  eating.  The  seal,  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder, 
worn  in  life  on  the  wrist,  was  left  there,  and  cups  for 
drinking,  generally  of  bronze,  were  placed  near.' 

The  arts  of  life  surrounded  the  patriarch  in  this  region 
to  an  extent  we  could  hardly  have  anticipated.^    Hand- 

among  the  AssyriaaB.  It  oooora  as  that  of  an  offioer  of  the  court 
of  Esarhaddon,  B.a  681-668. 

*  Described  from  the  Assyrian  slabs. 

s  H.  G.  Tomkinn'  Studies  on  the  Life  of  Abraham,  (Bagstari 
London,  1879.) 

*  The  excavations  conducted  at  Niffer  (Nipur),  Warka,  Mu- 
gheir, and  elsewhere  have  revealed  a  new  form  of  speech  resem* 
bling  the  Turanian  family  of  langaages,  but  with  a  vocabulaiy 
which  is  **  decidedly  Oashite  or  Ethiopian;"  approaching  in  fiMi 
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made  pottery  of  many  kinds  abounded;  if,  indeed,  the 
potter's  wheel  were  not  already  plied  so  dexterously  as  it 
is  to-day,  to  create  the  many  shapes  of  jars^  and  vessels, 
and  lamps  which  are  yet  foand  in  the  old  Chaldean 
graves.  Clay  tablets  stamped  with  figures  and  groups  of 
men  and  animals,  displayed  the  simple  skill  of  the  artist^ 
and  the  stone  engraver  carved  designs  of  human  or 
divine  forms  on  cylinders  of  serpentine,  jasper,  and  other 
stones ;  to  be  used  for  impressing  the  device  on  soft  clay 
tablets  by  rolling  it  over  them.  A  fine  cylindrical  seal 
of  the  age  of  King  Urukh,  recovered  by  Ker  Porter, 
bat  snbseqnently  lost,  has  been  copied  in  varioup 
books.^  A  royal  personage  sits  in  an  armchair,  the  hind 
1^^  of  which  are  carved  into  the  form  of  deer's  legs. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  long  robe  with  sleeves,  reaching  to  his 
ancles,  and  a  hat  like  many  of  the  felt  ones  of  to-day, 
while  three  figures  before  him,  apparently  female,  have 
k)ng,  flounced,  embroidered,  and  striped  dresses,  marking 
a  great  advancement  in  textile  manufactures.  Nor  is 
this  so  strange,  when  we  remember  that,  already  in 
Joshua's  day,  a  Babylonish  garment  kindled  the  greed  of 
Achan.*  Fragments  of  linen  are  said  to  have  occurred 
in  the  tombs,  and  the  head,  in  some  of  them,  has  been 
found  resting  on  the  remains  of  a  '*  tasselled  cushion  of 
tapestry.'*  Nor  were  other  arts  unknown.  Sun  diala 
marked  the  hours  of  the  day,  which  had  already  been 
divided  as  we  now  have  them;  and  though  stone  tools 
and  weapons  were  still  in  use,  the  smith  and  the  jeweller 

the  Mahra  of  Sonthem  Arabia,  and  tbe  Oalla  of  Abyssinia.  Thus 
modem  research  more  and  more  confirms  the  stateinents  of.  the 
Bible.    See  Bawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

*  For  example,  in  Bawlinson's  Aneiemt  MonarMe$,  voL  i.  p^ 

ua 

*  Josh.  vii.  ai. 
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famished  the  fields  the  camp^  the  house^  and  the  person 
with  a  long  list  of  implements^  weapons,  and  omamenta 
in  yarious  metals. 

The  plain  of  Magheir,  though  now  desolate  and  marshy, 
was  once  wondrously  fertile.  Created  by  the  allnyial 
deposits  of  the  Euphrates,  it  rivalled  the  productire- 
ness  of  Egypt,  watered  by  the  Nile ;  insomuch  that  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  has  thought  it  the  site  of  the  garden  of 
Eden.  The  ruins  of  Ur  lie  more  than  two  degrees  nortli 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  in  Abraham's  time  the  sea  ex- 
tended much  farther  in  that  direction  than  at  present; 
the  vast  deposits  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  adding  new 
land  to  their  delta,  according  to  those  best  fitted  to  judge, 
at  so  rapid  a  rate,  that  a  tract  of  country  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
sixty  to  seventy  broad,  has  been  gained  from  the  sea, 
for  the  most  part  since  the  patriarch's  day;^  Ur,  and  even 
Babylon,  being  then  ports  from  which  ships  traded  far 
and  near. 

From  the  month  of  May  to  November  it  seldom  raina 
in  Ghaldea,  and  the  soil  is  scorched  by  the  burning  sun. 
The  Tigris  reaches  its  highest  floods  about  the  time  when 
the  rains  cease,  in  May ;  beginning  to  rise  in  March  and 
sinking  rapidly  in  the  end  of  May,  till  it  reaches  its 
lowest  in  June.  The  rise  of  the  Euphrates,  drawn  from 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  begins 
a  fortnight  later,  but  lasts  longer;  overflowing  the 
banks  far  and  near,  and  sometimes  causing  great  disas- 
ters. In  the  time  of  Abraham,  however,  the  waters  wera 
utilized,  and  danger  prevented,  by  the  system  of  canals, 
river  dykes,    and   sluices,   in   use;    which   enabled  the 

^  Bawlinaon,  Andent  Manaarchies^  vol.  i.  p.  6.  The  growth  of  the 
land  was  formerly,  according  to  some,  a  mile  in  80  years ;  now  i| 
is  a  mile  in  aboat  66.    Vigouroitm,  vol.  L  p.  334.  See  h^ore,  p,  11  &. 
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mbabitanta  to  regulate  the  inandation  as  they  pleased. 
Channels  of  greater  or  less  size^  skilf  ally  formed,  led  the 
qnickening  moisture  to  the  roots  of  every  tree  or  plant. 
Freely  expended  when  the  leaves  and  flowers  were  yet 
to  form,  they  were  less  so  when  the  fruit  had  set^  while 
very  little  was  given  where  it  had  reached  its  full  siso^ 
and  only  wanted  ripening.^ 

It  is  hard  to  realize,  from  the  marshy  flats  of  the  sonth, 
or  the  dry  dusty  stretches  of  the  north  of  Chaldea^  what 
the  country  must  have  been  when  the  innumerable  canals, 
once  the  boastful  glory  of  ancient  monarchs,  but  now 
dry  and  well  nigh  effaced^  distributed  far  and  near  the 
waters  of  the  great  river.  Mr.  Loftus,  however,  gives  us 
a  glimpse  of  its  appearance  when  the  waters  have  begun 
to  fill  what  irriprating  channels  still  remain ;  and  thus  helps 
to  revivify  the  distant  past.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  *'  could 
exceed  the  beauty  and  luxury  of  the  river  side  and  its  now 
Terdant  borders.  Bee-eaters,  kingfishers,  herons>  pigeonsj 
hawks,  and  other  birds,  in  all  their  bright  and  varied 
plumage,  were  flying  about,  uttering  their  several  cries 
aud  scarcely  deigning  to  notice  the  presence  of  human 
beings/'  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  a  thick  forest  of  luxu- 
riant date  trees  fringing  the  bank  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  which  supplies  the  necessary  moisture  for  their 
nomdshment,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  which 
flourish  even  under  the  shade  of  the  paltus.  The  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  is  perceptible  twenty  miles  above  Koma ; 
quite  eighty  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf.^ 

Ghaldea  produced  neither  the  fig,  the  olive,  nor  the 
vine,  but  it  had  a  treasure  in  the  palm  which  made  up  for 
their  absence.  The  most  beautiful  of  trees,  it  is  also  the 
most  varied  in  usefulness.     Its  fruit,  hanging  in  dusters 

>  Allen,  Abraham,  hU  Life,  l^vmea,  eU,,  p.  3. 

*  Chaldea  and  SusianOf  p.  275. 
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of  amber  or  gold^  is  at  once  pleasant  to  the  eye^  delicious, 
and  nourishing^ — the  food  of  the  poor  and  the  luxury  of 
the  rich.  The  very  kernels,  when  broken  up,  feed  the 
goats.  An  incision  in  the  stem  yields  a  drink  which  takes 
the  place  of  wine.  The  crown  which  grows  from  the 
top,  and  the  inner  fibres  and  pith  are  boiled  for  food. 
Mats  and  baskets  are  made  from  the  leaves,  while  the 
stem  furnishes  pillars,  roofing,  and  furniture.  In  Abra- 
ham's day  it  grew  almost  in  forests,  in  Ghaldea.^  The 
whole  district  indeed  was  amazingly  fertile  ai^d  highly 
cultivated.  Shady  with  palms,  tamarisks,  and  acacias,  it 
was  also  rich  in  pomegranates,  and  golden  with  fields  of 
the  finest  wheat.  Millet  and  sesame  grew  to  a  fabulous 
height,  and  all  kinds  of  com  plants  produced  two  or 
even  three  hundred  fold.'  Such  was  the  enchanted  land 
which  Abraham,  at  the  summons  of  God,  was  to  exchange 
for  the  land  of  Canaan. 

The  life  of  Abraham  in  Ohaldea  seems  to  have  been 
nearly^  if  not  actually,  contemporary  with  a  great  reli- 
gions revolution  which  Sargon  I.,  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  effected  throughout  all  Babylonia.  Till  then 
the  mingled  Sumirs  and  Accadians  had  followed  a  simple 
and  primitive  nature  worship,  different  in  each  town  or 
district;  and  had  not  as  yet  grouped  their  local  divinities 
into  any  gpraduated  celestial  hierarchy.  Their  religiouj 
indeed,  consisted  chiefly  in  meagre  rites ;  their  ideas  of 
the  gods  were  vague  and  indefinite.  But,  if  M.  Lenor-^ 
mant  be  right  in  his  date,*  Sargon,  about  2,000  years 
before  Christ,  g^ve  a  great  impulse  to  idolatry  by  estab* 
lishing  over  all  Mesopotamia  a  complete  and  developed 
system ;   introduced  it  may  be  by  Nimrod  as  the  first 

*  Bawlinson's  Ancient  MonarehieSf  vol.  i.  pp.  43,  44. 

*  Herod.,  i  193 ;  Strdbo,  xvi.  i  14;  Plin.  Hiit.  Nai..  zviii  17. 

*  Lenormant,  La  Magie^  p.  114, 
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Casliite  moDarcli^  and  faronred  by  king  Urnkh^  but  only 
gradually  perfected  after  many  generatioDs^  in  priestly 
schools.  Two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
says  George  Smith,  the  mythology  was  already  completed, 
and  its  deities  definitely  connected  into  a  system  which 
remained  with  little  change  down  to  the  close  of  the 
kingdcm.^ 

As  in  India  the  old  Yedic  religion  was  supplanted  by 
the  teachings  of  the  Brahminical  schools,  and  countless 
gods  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  simple  religion;  so,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  new  divinities,  introduced 
by  the  religious  theorists  and  philosophers  of  that  distant 
age,  displaced  for  ever  the  faith  of  earlier  times.  Was 
this  the  immediate  cause  of  Abraham  being  divinely 
''called"  to  leave  a  country  now  wholly  given  to  idols^ 
and  destined  to  sink  thenceforward  into  ever  deeper 
religious  error?  It  was  from  his  day  that  we  mu8t*date 
the  rise  of  Babylon  to  be^  what  it  remained  for  many 
centuries,  the  spiritual  centre  of  Western  Asia,'  as 
Borne  was  of  medieval  Christendom.  The  old  Accadian 
religious  elements  were  henceforth  to  blend  with  the 
Semitic^  introduced  by  the  Cushite  conquest,  and  these, 
gradually  gaining  predominance,  were  to  form  an 
elaborate  and  powerful  system  of  idolatry:  nor  could 

^  Ohaldean  Genesis,  p.  52. 

*  See  Tiele,  JHe  Aasyriologie,  p.  23.  Proressor  Sayoe,  Trans. 
Bae,  of  Bib.  Arch.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  145  ff.  M.  Lenormant  is  of 
opinion  that  "it  is  plain  thac  the  full  development  of  astro- 
theology  cannot  have  been  much  earlier  than  B.c.  2000/'  but  he 
places  the  reign  of  Sargon  in  the  16bh  oentnry  b.c.  The  reli- 
gions revolution  in  Babylonia  would  thus  still  he  oonternporur/ 
with  Abniharn,  though  not  brontrht  about  by  Sar«j;ori.  Id 
another  pap«r  of  Professor  Sayoe  (Trans.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch,  vol.  Jr., 
p.  26),  I  find  he  assigns  Sai-gou  to  a^  daoe'  from  b.u.  2000  to 
B.C.  1 700. 

VOf      I.  X 
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Abraham  and  his  descendants  have  founded  a  pnve 
religion  in  such  un  abLQOsphere. 

It  is  intensely  interesting  to  look  back  to  these  glimpses 
of  the  rise  of  great  religious  systems  in  extreme  antiquity. 
Strange  to  say^  some  of  the  very  hymns  which  marked 
the  growing  development  of  Chaldean  idolatry  remain  to 
our  day ;  hymns  which  Abraham  may  often  have  heard 
rising  in  measured  chant  and  antiphony  from  priestly 
choirs  at  TJr.  One  addressed  to  the  moon,  extols  it  as 
the  *'  Lord^  the  prince  of  gods  of  heaven  and  earth ;''  the 
"Father- god,  enlightening  the  earth  ;'^  the  "good  god/' 
''  the  god  of  the  month  ;'^  "  the  Lord  of  the  alabaster 
house '"  *'  the  Lord  of  crowns ;"  "  the  Lord,  duly  return- 
ing /'  *'  the  awarder  of  kingdoms  /'  "  who  itbises  himself 
by  humbling  the  proud/'  "  the  crescent,  mighty-homed/* 
'*  the  doom-dealer,  shining  with  rounded  orb ;"  '*  the 
self-produced,  issuing  from  his  home,  and  pouring  forth 
ever  plenteous  brightness  '"  ''  the  high  exalted,  all  pro- 
ducing /'  "  the  Father,  who  in  his  circuit  renews  life  in 
all  lands  /'  **  the  Lord,  whose  godhead  spreads  awe  of 
him,  far  and  wide  as  sea  and  sky  /'  "  the  guardian  of 
shrines  in  the  land  of  Accad  /^  "  the  sire  of  gods  and 
men,  the  guide  of  childhood ;"  *'  the  primeval  seer,  the 
sole  rewarcler,  fixing  the  doom  of  distant  days/'  "the 
unshaken  chief,  whose  gracious  heart  is  ever  forgetful  of 
its  wrongs  /'  "  whose  blessings,  ever  flowing,  never 
cease/'  ''the  leader  of  the  gods,  who,  from  depth  to 
height,  bright  piercing,  opens  the  gate  of  heaven.'^ 

It  continues »— • 

Father  mine,  of  life  the  giver,  cherishing,  beholding  all  t 

Lord, whose  power  benign  extends  over  all  in  heaven  and  earth! 

Thon  drawest  forth  from  heaven  the  seasons  and  the  rains; 

Thon  watchest  life  and  yieldeat  showers  1 

Who  in  heaven  is  high  exalted  t    Thou,  sublime  is  thy  reign ! 
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WhcH  OQ  earth  P    Thou,  sablime  is  thy  reign  I 

Thoa  revealest  thy  will  in  heaven^  and  celestial  spirits  praise 

thee, 
Thon  revealest  thy  will  below,  and  snbdnest  the  spirits  of  earth. 
Thy  will  shines  in  heaven  like  the  radiant  light ; 
On  earth  thy  deeds  declare  it  to  me. 

Thon,  thy  will,  who  knoweth  P    With  what  can  man  compare  it  P 
Lord!   in  heaven  and  earth,  thoa  Lord  of  gods,  none  equals 

thee." 

Idolatry  was,  indeed,  striking  its  roots  deep  and  wide. 
Ua^  the  special  benefactor  of  men,  was  also  the  patron  of 
irrigation;  so  vitally  needed  in  those  regions.  Sin,  the 
moon,  of  brickmaking  and  building ;  San  or^Shamas,  tho 
son  god,  of  war;  Nergal,  of  hunting;  and  other  deities 
presided  over  life  in  other  aspects.  The  planets  and  the 
constellations  were  consecrated  to  gods,  or  rather,  re- 
garded  as  Divine;  primitive  astronomy  measured  days 
and  months,  and  years  and  cycles,  and  recorded  all  the 
movements  and  appearances  of  the  heavens,  to  fix  the 
holy  seasons  and  to  read  the  story  of  the  gods;  and 
astrology  drew  auguries  of  good  and  evil  from  the 
phenomena  thus  observed,  to  guide  men  in  every  detail 
of  their  public,  private,  and  social  life.  Magic  and  divi- 
nation, moreover,  had  their  special  seat  on  the  Euphrates  ; 
and  magician  priests  claimed  to  avert,  by  countless  spells 
and  mcantations,  the  malignity  of  innumerable  genii 
and  evil  spirits  which  filled  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the 
abyss  below  it. 

Abraham  grew  up  amidst  all  this  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion. But,  to  use  a  figure  from  the  Institutes  of  Memuj 
his  soul  remained  pure  as  a  white  lily  in  muddy  waters 
amidst  the  seductive  influences  which  won  over  even 
Terah,  his  father.     In  a  household  which  '*  served  othef 

^  LcDormant,  Lea  Freui,  CivUUatioiw,  voL  ii.  p.  15S. 
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gods  ''^  than  Jehovah,  be  remained,  from  the  first,  true 
to  the  better  faith,  perhaps  brought  by  his  race,  long 
before,  from  their  native  mountains  in  the  north.  The 
strength  of  character,  the  high  religious  feeling  and  the 
firm  courage  which  this  implied,  attest  a  moral  greatness 
of  nature.  For,  wherever  he  turned,  idolatry  invited  him. 
In  the  rising  sun  he  saw  a  god  worshipped  by  the  people 
of  Larsa  and  Sippara  as  their  defender,  and,  as  in  Egypt, 
bearing  different  names  at  morning,  noon,  and  evenin^r, 
Terah  would  tell  him  that  it  rose  as  Oiid,  the  sun  of  life, 
the  foe  of  demons  and  sorcerers,  and  sank  as  Nindar, 
into  the  lower  world,  to  light  up  the  dark  realms  of 
death  and  of  the  dead.  The  Maskim,  mighty  demons 
who  lived  in  the  hollow  of  the  earth,  were  its  giant 
guardians,^  receiving  it  as  it  entered.  Mercury,  the  star 
of  the  god  Nebo,  was  "  prince  of  the  men  of  Harran," 
the  district  where  Terah  was  to  live  in  his  later  years, 
and  where  he  died.  The  planet  Jupiter  was  the  star  of 
Merodach,  the  patron  god  of  Babylon.'  The  five  planets 
were  the  interpreters  of  the  will  of  God,  and  as  suck 
were  so  closely  watched,  that  the  library  of  King  Sargoa 
had  a  special  treatise  on  all  the  phases  of  Mars.  The 
very  sign  for  a  divinity  in  Accadian  was  a  star.  Twelve 
chiefs  of  the  gods  presided  in  turn  over  each  month  and 
each  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  assisted  by  thirty  stars  as 
'' counsellor  gods/'  fifteen  above  and  fifteen  below  the 
earth.* 

Despite  all  this  idolatry  there  still,  however,  lingered 
Bome  traditions  of  earlier  and  better  days.  Legends 
passed  from  lip  to  lip — of  the  Creation ;  of  the  revolt  of 
the  evil  spirits;  of  the  innocence,  temptation,  and  fall  of 

•  Josb.  xxiv.  2.  •  Lenormant,  MagU^  p.  26. 

•  Prof.  Sayce.     Trans.  8oc,  Bib.  Arch.,  voL  iii.  p.  175. 
^  Ibid.t  vol.  iiL  p.  148. 
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man;  of  tlie  Delage^  and  the  deliverance  of  Noah  and 
his  &mily  ;  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  Confusion  of 
Tongaes.  They  were  cherished,  however,  not  by  the  old 
Arcadians,  bnt  rather  in  the  Cashite  or  Semitio  stock ; 
these  two  names  as  yet  implying  the  same  people.  The 
prevailing  idolatry  was  a  development  of  the  old  religion 
of  the  Accadians,  bat  for  this  development  and  for  the 
traditions  we  are  indebted  to  their  conqaerors. 

Sacred  usages,  originally  of  Divine  origin,  but  sadly 
corrupted  in  Abraham's  day,  also  survived.  The  summit 
of  all  the  mighty  tower  temples  with  which  the  country 
abounded,  had  their  altars,  on  which  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  gods,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  come 
down  ouly  to  such  lofty  sanctuaries ;  an  idea  natural  to  a 
people  still  clinging  to  their  tradition  that  the  seat  of  the 
immortals  was  on  ''  the  Mountain  of  the  East,''  '^  or  the 
Mountain  of  the  World,''  from  whose  foot  their  ancestors 
had  come.  The  ram  and  the  bull  were  day  by  day  slain 
and  burnt  to  propitiate  the  gods.  Nor  was  this  the  worst, 
for  the  Semitic  race  had  learned  from  the  Accadians,^  the 
awf  ol  practice  of  human  sacrifice, — households,  in  time  of 
special  trouble,  even  presenting  their  eldest  son  as  a 
burnt  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  family.  But  amidst  all 
this  fearful  degeneracy  of  religious  ideas,  the  patriarch 
would  hear  the  seventh  day  spoken  of  as  ^'  the  day  of  rest 
for  the  heart,"  on  which  even  the  king  dared  not  ride 
out  in  his  chariot,  or  eat  forbidden  meats,  or  violate  a 
long  list  of  minute  restrictions.' 

With  all  this  excessive  religiousness  in  the  outward 
form,  there  was,  however,  as  little  conception  of  the 
essence  of  true  religion  as  in  later  heathen  nations ;  for 
the  old  Accadian  writings  seem  to  know  no  other  sin 

*  Sayce,  Trans,  doc.  Bib.  Arch.,  vol.  iv.  p.  26. 

'  ¥01.  Talbot,  TraoM.  80c  Bib.  Jrth^  vol  v.  p.  427. 
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than  snoh  neglect  of  the  approved  propitiatory  rites  | 
as  seeking  the  favour  of  evil  spirits  hj  unholy  arts^  in- 
stead of  winning  over  the  good  spirits  by  the  aathorised 
formulae  duly  performed  by   priestly  magicians.^     The 
immortality  of  the  soul  was^  however^  universally  held^ 
for  the  tablets   speak  of  its  flying   up  like   a   bird   to 
heaven^   and  we   still   have  prayers  for  the  dyings  that 
the  '^  Sun,  greatest  of  the  gods^  may  receive  the  saved 
soul  into  his  holy  hands/'  *     There  is,  moreover,  among 
the   inscriptions,  a  fine  one,  not   yet  fully  translated, 
describing  the  soul  in  heaven,  'Hhe  land  of  the  Silver 
Light/^   clothed  in  white   shining   garments,  seated  ix^ 
the  company  of  the  blessed  and  fed  by  the  gods  them- 
selves, with  celestial  food.     So  correctly  had  this  great 
truth  of  the  first  religion  been  preserved  to  those  times. 
The  belief  in  demoniacal  possession  was  universal,  and 
indeed  all  diseases   and  personal  calamities  were  attri- 
buted to  it.     Bvery  one  wore  charms  and  talismans  to 
guard  him  against  evil  influences  ever  hovering  round; 
and,  as  in  our  own  day,  holy  water  was  in  vogue  as  a 
further  means  of  driving  them   away.^      The  resarreo* 
tion  of  the  dead  was  also  an  article  of  the  public  creed, 
for  Marduk  or  Merodach  is  addressed  as  ^'  He  who  raises 
the  dead  to  life.''*    After  death  the  sun  was  "  the  Judge 
of  Men."     Like  the  Egyptians,  the  people  among  whom 
Abraham  sojourned  believed  that   the  actions   of   men 
would  hereafter  be   weighed  in  a  balance — the   good 
deeds  against  the  bad — and  sentence  pronounced  accord- 
ingly.^    Still  more,  there  lingered  beneath  the  surface  o| 
the  gross  polytheism  in  vogue,  the  remembrance,  how* 

'  Lenormant,  La  Magte,  p.  139. 

'  Trans,  Soc  Bib.  Arch,  vol.  il,  p.  30. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  50.  *  Und^  vol.  ii.  p.  30l 

•  Ibid,,  Tol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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ffrer  faint,  of  the  supreme  pristine  truth  of  the  Unity  of 
God,  though  sadly  obscured  to  the  multitude  by  the 
pantheism  and  idolatry  which  had  gradually  confounded 
the  Creator  with  His  creation,  and  degraded  the  Godhead 
into  multitudinous  deities  displaying  their  presence  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature.^ 

To  have  kept  true  to  the  lofty  faith  with  which  he  is 
identified,  amidst  snch  communities,  and  in  spite  of  the 
apostasy  of  his  father's  house;  to  have  turned  aside 
from  all  that  was  degraded,  superstitious,  or  &lse  in  the 
popular  beliefs  around  him,  while  singling  out  and 
cherishing  all  that  was  divine  and  pure,  implies  in 
Abraham  a  grandeur  of  soul,  and  an  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  the  true  and  eternal,  which  place  him  in  the 
foreground  of  human  greatness.  Yet  it  cannot  fully 
explain  so  unique  a  phenomenon  to  ascribe  to  him  any 
powers  or  qualities  hoVever  lofty ;  there  must  have  been, 
besides,  as  Scripture  affirms — a  direct  revelation  and 
heavenly  guidance.  Even  a  writer  so  calm  and  unpre- 
judiced as  Max  Mtiller  can  account  for  it  in  no  other 
way.* 

*  Len^rmant,  Histoire  AnciemM,  vol.  i.  p.  452> 

*  Bee  p.  23. 
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THE  fasion  of  the  simple  Accadian  natare-worabip 
with  the  Cashite  or  Semitic  astro-theology  was  an 
event  of  the  first  importance,  not  only  for  the  age  in  which 
it  took  place,  bat  for  the  whole  fntnre  liistorf  of  the 
world.  Henceforward,  idolatry  rapidly  developed  itself, 
Rcd  boasted  a  long  hierarchy  of  go^s,  an  established  casta 
of  priests,  a  minutely  prescribed  ritnal,  and  the  anthority 
of  recognised  position.  Everythiag  points,  as  ha^  been 
said,  to  its  having  culminated  about  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham's sojourn  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  constant  tendency 
of  his  descendants  in  after  ages  to  revert  to  it,  shows  the 
influence  it  already  had  on  his  people,  befo^  he  migrated 
to  Canaan.' 

The  spirit  of  idohttiy,  moreover,  especially  in  its  first 
vigour,  has  always  been  persecuting,  and  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  the  legends  of  Abraham  having  suffered  for 
bis  resolute  worship  of  the  One  God,  may  embody  the 
troth. 

Jewish  tradition,  indeed,  represents  the  patriarch  as 

'  Hr.  St.  Cbad  BoBoaw«n  agrees  wHb  Prof.  Sayoe,  that  Sargon's 
reign  wa»  about  B.C.  2000.  Traa*.  Boe.  Bib.  Areh.,  vol.  vi.  p.  536. 
It  ia  a  curious  fact  that,  notnithsrandiDg  their  foreFathers  Icacing 
the  Eapliiiitda  so  many  ages  hefor«,  th«  Jews  to  the  lost  retained 
their  fondneai  for  Aaiat'o  idoktry. 
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Cutihfal  to  Jehovah  eyen  fiK)in  childhood.  One  beAniifdl 
story  describes  him,  fancifully  enongb,  as  having  lived  in 
early  boyhood  in  a  cave,  and  as  coming  oat  only  after  he 
was  a  growing  lad.  *^  When  he  first  left  it/'  says  the 
legend^  '^  Looking  np  at  the  heavens  over  him,  and  round 
upon  the  earth,  he  began  to  think,  '  Who  could  have 
ereated  all  this  T '  Presently,  the  sun  rose  in  splendour^ 
and  he  thought  this  must  be  the  Maker  of  the  universe, 
and  threw  himself  down  before  it  and  worshipped  the 
whole  day.  But  when  evening  came  the  sun  sank,  and 
Abraham  now  thought,  this  could  not  be  the  Creator  of 
all.  Then  the  moon  rose  in  the  east,  and  the  countless 
army  of  the  stars  came  forth.  '  Surely  the  moon  is  the 
Lord  of  all,  and  the  stars  are  the  host  of  his  servants,' 
cried  Abraham,  and  bowed  himself  before  the  moon  and 
worshipped  it.  But  the  moon  went  down,  the  light  of 
the  stars  faded,  and  the  sun  appeared  again  on  the  edge 
of  the  sky.  '  Then  he  said,  ^  Truly  all  these  heavenly 
bodies  together  could  not  have  created  the  universe; 
they  listen  to  the  voice  of  an  Unseen  Buler,  to  whom  all 
owes  its  being ;  Him  alone  will  I  henceforward  worship  $ 
before  Him  only  will  I  henceforth  bow.' "  \ 

The  legend  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  in  those  days  idolatry 
spread  widely.  Nimrod  and  his  people,  and  Terah  and 
his  whole  house,  worshipped  images  of  wood  and  stone. 
Terah,  indeed,  had  not  only  ;twelve  idols,  according  to 
the  twelve  months,  to  whom  in  succession  he  offered 
sacrifices,  but  also  made  idols  and  sold  them.  But 
Abraham,  now  fifty  years  old,  returning  to  his  father's 
house,  was  sore  distressed  at  this  false  worship,  and  set 
himself  to  show  its  folly  and  worthlessness,  that  he  might 
teach  his  father  a  better  way. 

When,  now,  one  day,  Terah  had  been  from  home,  and 

'  Beer^B  Ji6&«n  Abrc^Mfm^  p.  8. 
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had  trusted  Abraham  to  sell  the  idols,  the  patriaich 
resolved  to  delay  no  longer  carrying  oat  his  purpose. 
He  therefore  asked  each  buyer  his  age,  and  when  told, 
asked  him  again,  if  at  his  time  of  life  he  were  not  ashamed 
to  pray  to  the  work  of  men's  hands.  One  buyer  having 
said  that  he  was  seventy,  Abraham  asked  him.  If  he 
really  meant  to  worship  the  idol  ?  ''  Of  course,''  an- 
swered the  buyer,  "  he  is  my  god."  "  Indeed,"  replied 
Abraham,  'Hhen  you  are  older  than  your  god;  you  are 
seventy,  and  this  god  was  made 'yesterday."  One  day 
a  woman  came  with  a  dish  full  of  fine  meal,  and 
asked  that  it  be  set  before  the  gods.  As  soon  as  she 
bad  gone,  Abraham  took  a  stick  and  broke  in  pieces  all 
the  gods  except  the  largest,  in  whose  hands  he  put  the 
stick.  But  when  his  father  came  back  and  saw  his  idols 
destroyed,  he  asked  who  had  done  this  1  '^  Why  should 
I  deny  it,"  replied  Abraham;  "a^  woman  brought  a  dish 
full  of  fine  fiour  and  asked  me  to  set  it  before  the  gods. 
But  hardly  had  I  done  so  before  each  wanted  it,  and 
hearing  them  clamouring  thus  for  it,  the  biggest  of  them 
took  a  stick  and  broke  the  rest  in  pieces."  ''  How  can 
you  mock  me  f  "  retorted  Terah.  ''  Have  idols  reason?  " 
Then  Abraham  answered,  '^  Do  not  your  ears  hear  what 
your  mouth  speaks?"  But  Terah,  infuriated  at  him, 
took  him  to  Nimrod,  that  he  might  be  punished.  '^If 
you  will  not  worship  the  gods  of  your  father,"  said  the 
king,  *'  then  worship  fire."  '*  Why  not  water,"  replied 
Abraham,  "  which  puts  out  fire  ?  "  ''  Well  then,  worship 
water."  *'  Why  not,  rather,  the  clouds  which  hold  the 
water?"  "Very  well,  worship  the  clouds  as  well." 
^'But  why  not,  rather,  the  wind  which  blow^  the  clouds 
away  ?  "  *'  Well,  worship  the  wind."  *'  Why  not,  rather, 
men,  who  can  resist  the  wind  ?  "  But  now  Nimrod  lost 
patience,  and  told  him  that  he  spoke  only  folly.    Fire 
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hU  god,  and  lie  would  throw  him  into  it — ''  and/' 
added  he,  ''may  yonr  God  oome  and  save  you  from 
it." 

The  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  Abraham  was  forthwith 
bound  on  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  but  the  flames  were  sud- 
denly eztiuguished  by  a  fonntain  which  sprang  up  from 
beneath ;  the  wood  changed  into  blossoming  fruit  trees , 
a  delightful  garden  grew  around,  and  angels  were  seen 
Bitting  in  it  with  Abraham  in  their  midst.^ 

The  scene  of  this  legend  is  said  to  have  been  Edessa, 
the  present  Oorfa,  a  town  lying  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
bare  rugged  spurs  of  the  Armenian  mountains,  in  the 
district  called  Padan-Aram — the  "plains  of  Aram"  or 
Syria.'  A  high  crested  crag,  the  natural  fortification 
of  the  present  citadel,  doubly  defended  by  a  trench  of 
immense  depth^  cut  out  of  the  living  rock  behind  it,  is  a 
striking  feature  of  the  city.  Another  is,  an  abundant 
spring  issaing  in  a  pool  of  transparent  clearness,  and 
embosomed  in  a  mass  of  luxuriant  verdure,  which,  amidst 
the  dull  brown  desert  all  around,  makes,  and  must  always 
have  made,  this  spot  an  oasis,  a  paradise,  in  the  Chal- 
dean wilderness.  Bound  this  sacred  pool,  '^  The  beauti- 
ful spring/' — ''  Callirhoe,'* — as  it  was  called  by  the  Greek 
writers,  gather  the  modern  traditions  of  the  patriarch. 
Hard  by,  amidst  its  cypresses,  is  the  mosque,  on  the 
spot  where  he  is  said  to  have  offered  his  first  prayer ;  the 
cool  spring  itself  was  the  one  tliat  burst  forth  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiery  furnace  which  the  infidels  had  kind1o<! 
to  burn  him;  its  sacred  fish,  swarming  by  thousands  and 
thousands,  from  their  long-continued  preservation,  are 
cherished  by  the  faithful  as  under  his  special  patronage, 
and  two  Corinthian  pillars  which  stand  on  the  crag  artj 

^  Beer^B  Lehen  Ahrdha/m,  pp.  16'21. 
'  Aram  meang  "the  Highlands.*' 
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Baid  to  oommemorate  Iiis  deliverance.^  Nor  is  it  at  aB 
certain  that  these  legends  have  not  a  centre  of  historical 
truth,  for  the  expression  of  Isaiah  *  that  "  God  had  re- 
deemed Abraham/'  or  '^  delivered  him  from  death/' 
seems  to  imply  lifelong  danger  in  his  earlier  career, 
danger  from  which  his  removal  to  Canaan,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  Gk)d,  delivered  him. 

It  was  not  at  Edessa,  however,  but  at  Harran,  the 
Carrhad  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  famoos  as  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  Crassns  by  the  Parthians/  that  Terab 
and  his  tribe  setbled,  and  Abraham  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  Mesopotamian  life.  This  pastoral  region  was  to 
become  so  distinctively  the  home  of  that  portion  of  the 
race  which  remained  on  the  far  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
that  it  became  known  as  the  ^'  town  of  Nahor/'  ^  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as 
Aramaic  or  Syrian— which  the  nationality  of  Terah's 
descendants  implies* 

A  vast  limestone  plafcean,  seamed  by  deep  ravines,  ex* 
tends  east  and  north-east  of  Oorfa,  but  sinks  into  an 
alluvial  plain  to  the  south.  On  the  slope  of  a  low  hill  in 
the  midst  of  this  lies  Harran,  looking  out  over  a  wide 
and  richly  fertile  level,  of  more  than  twenty  square  miles 
in  extent.  A  circle  of  low  volcanic  hills  shuts  in  the 
view  and  marks  the  character  of  the  landscape  towards 
the  Euphrates.  Small  brooks  appear  after  rains,  bat 
they  soon  disappear,  and  leave  the  open  expanse  to 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  which  ere  long  justifies  the  iou 
memorial  name,  Harran,  "the  scorched,*'  or  "dried  up/'* 

>  Stanley's  Jewish  Church,  voL  i.  p.  7« 
s  Isa.  nix.  22. 

•  Plataroh,  VU,  Ora$$.,  25, 27, 28.  *  Gen.  rriv.  la 

*  Professor  Sayoe,  however,  explains  the  name  from  the  Aa* 
oadiau  as  meaning  **  road."     2Va7M.  8oc.  Bib.  Arch,,  vol.  i.  p.  303 
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fii  winter  tlie  temperature  is  low,  bat  in  sammer  tlie 
heat  ia  intolerable,  espeoially  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  Southern  Arabian  desert.  October  and  November 
Bee  ail  traces  of  vegetation  burnt  up,  except  on  the  edge 
of  any  trickle  of  water,  but  aa  soon  as  rain  falls,  all 
nature  revives,  though  only  to  be  speedily  withered  by  the 
winter  winds.  Spring  alone  covers  the  soil  with  a 
oomparatively  more  abiding  carpet  of  grass,  varied  by 
€X>untles8  flowers  of  every  colour,  and  offering  every  at- 
traction of  form  and  height.  ^ 

In  the  town  itself  ^  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  stronghold, 
built  of  large  blocks  of  basalt,  still  attest  the  military 
importance  of  the  position.  Nor  was  it  less  favourably 
placed  for  commerce.  Four  roads  passed  through  it 
from  the  earliest  times:  to  Assyria,  on  the  east;  to 
Babylon  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south-east;  to- 
wards Ajsia  Minor  on  the  north,  and  to  Syria  on  the 
south-west,'  and  these  must  have  brought  Abraham 
into  contaot  with  caravans  and  travellers  from  all  parts 
of  the  Bast  and  West.  They  were,  moreover,  the  lines 
along  which  armies  marched  in  the  constant  wars  of 
these  ages,  and  hence,  Abraham  had  very  likely  seen, 
while  still  in  Harran,  the  levies  of  Elam,  Larsa,  Shinar, 
and  Northern  Mesopotamia ;  with  which,  under  Chedor* 
laomer,he  was  to  come  into  hostile  contact  thirteen  years 
later,  in  Palestine. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  which  is  crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  the  fortress,  are  nestled  the  beehive-shaped  huts  of  the 
Bedouin  population,  who  thus,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
many  villages  of  the  open  plain,  still  use  dwellings 


•  Bitter,  Brdkwnde^  voL  zL  p.  292  ff.    Ohwolson.  89dbier,  voL  i 
^.803.    T£tABXi,  PhUotaphy  (md  Truth,  p»  9!2» 

*  Kiepert'a  Map. 
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exactly  similar  to  those  seen  on  ancient  Assyrian  slabs  ;  ' 
scarcity  or  rather  want  of  timber^  forcing  them  to  adopfe 
this  singular  style  of  building.  Bare  stone  walls  raised 
without  cement  into  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf,  wiih  a 
hole  at  the  top  for  lights  have  in  all  ages  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  neighbourhood.  Everywhere  in  the  plain 
one  meets  traces  of  ancient  canals  of  irrigation,  by  which 
the  waters  of  the  Belik  were  utilized  to  spread  fertility 
throughout  the  year  on  all  sides.  But  the  traveller  ia 
especially  attracted  by  the  '*  Wells  of  Eebecca/*  where 
Eliezer  met  the  future  wife  of  Isaac,  and  where  Sarah 
had  certainly  ofben  been,  long  before  her.  Even  now, 
the  flocks  of  Harran  gather  round  them  each  morning, 
and  the  women  still  come  to  them  to  draw  water  for  the 
day's  use.* 

The  fullest  description  of  this  temporary  home  of 
Abraham,  which  became  the  permanent  centre  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  his  race,  is  given  by  Mr.  Malan.'  He 
approached  it  from  the  north,  where  "  the  green  slopes 
of  the  lower  hills  of  Armenia ''  have  sunk  into  a  rolling 
level  as  the  traveller  advances  from  Edessa  or  Oorfa. 
"At  every  step,"  says  he,  "on  the  way  to  Harran, 
which  now  lies  as  it  did  of  old  at  about  six  hours'  march 
from  Oorfa,  the  hills  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  of 
the  plain  recede  farther  and  farther,  until  you  find  your^ 
self  fairly  launched  on  the  desert  ocean;  a  botindlesa 
plain,  strewed  at  times  with  patches  of  the  brightest 
flowers,  at  other  times  with  rich  and  green  pastures, 
covered  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  feeding  together; 
here  and  there  a  few  camels,  and  the  son  or  daughter 
of  their  owner  tending  them.     One  can  quite  understand 

*  Nineveh  omd  Babylon,  p.  112. 

*  Malan's  Phik  sophy  or  TitUk,  p.  373.    VigowrotM,  vol.  i.  p.  SM 
»  Fhiloso^h/y  or  Truth,  ^,  93. 
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iihat  ihe  sons  of  this  opea  conntry^  the  Bedouin  lore  it, 
and  cannot  leave  it ;  no  other  soil  would  suit  them.  The 
air  is  BO  fresh,  the  horizon  is  so  far,  and  man  feels  so  free^ 
that  it  seems  made  for  those  whose  life  is  to  roam  at  plea* 
mre^  and  who  own  allegiance  to  none  but  themselves.  Tha 
ruins  of  the  castle  surmounting  a  mound  makes  Harran  a 
landmark  plainly  visible  from  every  part  of  the  plain.  That 
same  day  I  walked  at  even  to  the  well  I  had  passed  in  the 
afternoon,  coming  from  Oorf a ;  the  well  of  this,  the  city  of 
Nahor, '  at  the  time  of  the  evening — the  time  when  women 
go  out  to  draw  water.^  There  was  a  group  of  them  filling, 
no  longer  their  pitchers,  since  the  steps  down  which  Be- 
bekah  went  to  fetch  the  water  are  now  blocked  up,  but 
filling  their  waterskins,  by  drawing  water  at  the  well's 
mouth.  Everything  around  that  well  bears  signs  of  age 
and  of  the  wear  of  time ;  for  as  it  is  the  only  well  of  drink- 
able water  there,  it  is  much  resorted  to.  Other  wells  are 
only  for  watering  the  flocks.  There  we  find  the  troughs 
of  various  height,  for  camels,  for  sheep  aud  for  goats,  for 
kids  and  for  lambs;  there  the  women  wear  nose-rings, 
and  bracelets  on  their  arms,  some  of  gold  or  of  silver,  and 
others  of  brass,  or  even  of  glass.  One  of  these  was  seen 
in  the  distance  bringing  to  water  her  flock  of  fine  patri- 
archal sheep;  ere  she  reached  the  well,  shepherds,  more 
civil  than  their  brethren  of  Horeb,  had  filled  the  troughs 
with  water  for  her  sheep.  She  was  the  Sheik's  daughter, 
the  'beautiful  and  well-favoured'  Sadheefeh.  As  the 
shadows  of  the  grass  and  of  the  low  shrubs  around  the 
well  lengthened  and  grew  dim,  and  the  sun  sank  below  the 
horizon,  the  women  left  in  small  groups ;  the  shepherds 
followed  them,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  this  vast  solitude."  ^ 

'  Koack,  in  his  strange  book,  Von  Eden  wtchfOdgothot  supposes 
Harraa  to  have  been  in  the  district;  of  the  Lebanon,  where  hi 
fanoiea  Eden  also  was. 
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Towards  tbis  district — six  hundred  miles  noriJi-wesll 
of  TJr  as  the  crow  flies,  and  much  more  by  the  winding 
route  of  the  camel  tracks  and  of  the  great  rivBr— -Terah 
led  his  yet  undivided  tribe  while  Abraham  was  still  in 
his  early  prime ;  for  when  he  left  Harran  at  the  age  of 
seyenty-'five  he  had  lived  in  it  so  long  that  he  spoke  of  it 
as  ^'  his  country,"  and  ''  the  home  of  his  kindred/* 

The  way  thither,  from  the  south,  brought  the  patriarch 
in  contact  with  the  chief  seats  of  the  civilization  of  the 
day.  Passing  slowly  with  the  long  train  of  loaded  cameis^ 
and  the  still  slower  multitude  of  his  herds  and  flocks, 
his  tent  would  be  pitched  on  the  third  or  fourth  night 
thirty  miles  from  Ur,^  outside  the  gate  of  Larsa^  the  Ellasar 
of  Genesis ;  with  its  great  temple- tower  crowned  by  the 
.glittering  shrine  of  the  sun  god  Shamas.*  Then  would 
oome  Erech,  the  modem  Warka,  fifteen  miles  north-west 
of  Larsa,  with  its  huge  earthen  walls  six  miles  in  oircum- 
ferencOj  and  its  houses  reaching  fully  three  miles  beyond 
them,  on  the  east.  High  above  mansion  and  palace  would 
be  seen  the  tower-temple  of  Ishtar,  the  Venus  of  Chal- 
dea;  symbolized  by  the  planet  of  that  name,  and  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  for  the  obscenities  associated  with  her 
worship.*  Even  yet,  the  ruins  form  a  hill  of  a  hundred 
feet  high.  Sixty  .miles  farther  north-west,  Calneh,  or 
Nipur  would  be  reached,  in  a  country  interlaced,  like  all 
these  regions,  with  oountiess  threads  and  broader  chan- 
nels of  irrigating  waters.     Here,  the  patriarch  would 

*  TJr,  in  Hebrew  means  "  light,"  or  •*  flame,"  and  may  very 
possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  legends  of  Abraham  having  been 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive. 

'  Shemesh  is  *'San"  in  Hebrew;  so  nearly  were  the  two 
languages  alike. 

*  Imprecations  on  the  prostitute  of  the  goddess  Axia  (Ishtar) 
who  does  not  render  faichfnlly  her  shamefaL  service^  still  remain 
OD  the  clav  tablets.  Lenormanty  La  MagiOf  p.  i. 
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pass  under  tlie  shadow  of  two  inighij  temple  towerSj 
erowned  as  usual  with  the  ziggurats  of  the  divinities  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated, — the  one,  Bel,  the  great  Loi-d, 
afterwards  known  too  well  in  Palestine  as  Baal,  ''The 
light  of  the  gods/'  "  the  lofty  One/'  '<  the  Father  of  the 
gods,'*  "  the  Creator/* ''  the  Lord  of  dl/'  symbolized  by 
the  shining  eastern  snn ;  the  other,  Beltis,  *'  his  consort,*' 
"the  mother  of  the  gods."^  Still  journeying  north- 
west, sixty-five  miles  more  would  bring  the  wanderers  to 
Borsippa,  with  its  tremendous  tower,  Birs  Nimrudj  the 
great  temple  of  Merodach,  patron  of  Babylon;  worshipped 
under  the  symbol  of  the  planet  Jupiter.^  Fifteen  miles 
fiyrther  on  Babel  itself  would  oome  in  sight,  with  its 
towers  and  palaces,  and  wide  gardens,  and  sea  of  houses, 
and  lofty  encircling  walls.  All  these  lay  within  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  TTr.  A  few  miles  more,  and  the  bounds 
of  Ghaldea  were  passed.  Cutha,  from  which  settlers 
were  to  be  sent  long  afterwards  to  re-people  the  land  of 
Israel,  desolate  by  the  captivity,  lay  fifteen  miles  north- 
east. Next  came  Sippara,  '' Book-town,'"*--afterwards 
Sepharvaim,  or  "  the  two  Book-towns/' — and  "  Town  of 
the  Sun,"^  of  later  history,  where,  according  to  legend,  the 
sacred  writings  were  buried,  before  the  Deluge.  Terah 
had  still  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  farther  north  before  he 
passed  beyond  the  edge  of  the  ancient  delta  or  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Euphrates,  and  began  to  ascend  the  table- 
land which  marks  the  first  step  upwards,  towards  the  far- 
distant  mountains  of  Southern  Armenia ;  and  he  was  still 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  from  Harran«     But  from  this 

^  These  names  are  given  to  Bel  and  Beltis  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions.    Schroder,  p.  80.      *  Tomkins'  Time$  ofAhraJutm,  p.  2d. 

'  So  Hiizig.    Qeachichte  dee  Yolkes  Israel,  p.  80. 

^  So  on  the  tablets.  See  for  notices  of  ity  2  Kings  xviL  24;  zviii 
M.  Isaiah  xxxvt.  19 ;  xxxvii.  18. 

VOL.    I. 
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point  tlie  oonntrj  was  as  yet  thinly  peopled^  and  the 
flocks  and  herds  might  go  where  they  liked,  as  tho  pasture 
invited  them.  Harran,  "the  City  of  the  Heathen*'  of 
later  times,  would  not  be  reached  till  after  a  journey  of 
months  from  Ur.* 

ThDugh  now  in  Padan  Aram,  "  the  plains  of  the  high* 
lands,''  and  so  far  from  Chaldea,  Abraham  would  find  the 
idolatry  he  had  hated  in  the  far  south  still  around  him. 
The  old  Accadian  worship  still  prevailed  and  the  Semitic 
gods  had  also  been  introduced.  The  planet  Mercury,— 
here  known  as  the  god  Merodach;  possibly  a  deification  of 
Nimrod;' — ^is  recorded  on  the  tablets  as  ''the  prince  of 
the  men  of  Harran,''*  and  in  the  Bi*itish  Museum,  a  seal 
cylinder,  showing  a  priest  in  adoration  before  his  altar, 
has  the  inscription  **  the  god  of  Harran.''^  Even  then, 
the  priests  must  have  been  practised  astronomers,  for  the 
worship  of  the  planets  implies  a  systematic  watching  of 
every  phase  and  object  of  the  heavens.  It  was  a  land 
that  might  please  Terah  and  Nahor  for  its  pastures,  and 
its  temples  would  offer  them  the  idol  sanctuaries  in  which 
they  chose  to  worship,  but  the  lofty  spirit  of  Abraham 
craved  something  higher. 

^  The  distances  and  position  are  taken  from  the  map  and  text 
of  Bawlinson's  Andenit  Monarchies,  vol.  i.  fiarran  was  regai'ded 
in  Boman  times  as  the  centre  of  local  heathenisji,  as  Edesaa  was 
of  Christianity. 

•  Prof.  Sayce.    TnmB.  8oe,  Bib.  Arch.,  vol.  iL  pp.  248  ft 
»  J&td.,ii.  247;  iii.  168. 

*  An  inscription  in  the  British  Museum  (K.  2701)  records  an 
omen  in  favour  of  King  Esarbaddon  (b.g.  681),  noticed  from  the 
top  of  the  moon  temple  at  Horran.  The  moon  was  seen  *'  over 
the  cornfields,  with  two  crowns  on  its  head ;  a  doable  halo.  It 
was  taken  as  meaning  that  the  king,  who  was  aged,  should  crown 
his  son  also,  and  this  was  at  once  done.  The  planet  Mercury,  I 
should  add,  stood  by  the  side  of  the  moon — and  was  interpreted 
as  iodicating  his  now  crowned  son. 
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Separation  from  idolatry  had  become  the  fixed  passion 
of  his  soul.  Pare  amidst  prevailiag  corraption,  traei  to 
the  worship  of  the  One  God  amidst  universal  apostasy ; 
bis  tent,  like  the  ark  of  Noah,  preserved  the  hopes  of  the 
world  in  a  wild  ocean  of  moral  and  religious  degeneracy. 
It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  "  call "  came  to 
him^  we  know  not  how,  from  God,  to  carry  out  his  father's 
long-neglected  purpose  of  leaving  the  Euphrates  and 
passing  on  to  Canaan  in  the  far  south-west.  He  was  now 
seventy-five  years  old,  and  Terah  had  yet  sixty  years  to 
live,  when  the  mysterious  summons  was  thus  divinely 
sent;  but  somewhere  about  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ — ^rather  more  than  less-— the  resolution  was  finally 
taken,  by  which  the  f  ature  religious  history  of  the  world 
was  to  spring  from  the  movements  of  a  small  Arab 
tribe. 

It  is  necessary,  in  trying  to  realize  the  patriarch's  story, 
to  remember  that  it  was  as  the  chief  of  a  tribe  that 
Abraham  set  out  for  Canaan.  His  brother  Nahor,  and 
the  part  of  the  clan  dependent  on  him,  stayed  behind  in 
the  plains  of  Harran ;  to  become  the  &ther  of  twelve  Arab 
tribes — ^the  Nahorites  '---as  Abraham  was  to  be  that  of 
twelve  tribes  of  Hebrews.  But  the  descendants  of  Nahor 
were  to  wander  in  Edom,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  over 
Mesopotamia;  in  Bashan,  and  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  and 
in  Northern  Arabia,'  almost  unknown  and  wholly  insignifi- 
cant in  history,  while  those  of  Abraham  were  to  form  the 
People  of  God,  and  to  give  mankind  His  Incarnate  Son, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice, 
in  connection  with  their  divergent  futures,  that  Abraham's 

^  "  Abraham/'  in  Biehm's  Hcvndxvorterbuch^  gives  the  date  as 
iLa  2146. 
'  Gen.  zzii.  22-24 
*  See  table  in  Bonsen's  Bibel  Urkunden,  yol.  i.  pp.  78,  39l 
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posterity  alone^  of  all  the  tribes  descended  from  Terabg 
abandoned  the  nomadic  for  a  settled  life. 

It  was^  apparently,  an  age  of  special  restlessness  amoD(| 
the  Semitic  races.  From  what  causes  we  know  not,  they 
were  pressing  on,  one  after  another,  towards  the  north 
or  west.  The  Phenicians  had,  perhaps  long  beforej 
migrated  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Onlf  and  settled 
in  Palestine;  in  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean; 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Egyptian  delta :  Semitic  tribes 
had  moved  northward  from  Babylonia  to  Assyria ;  the 
Arameans  were  ascending  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
and  forming  colonies  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Syria;  and 
Terah  had  resolved  on  emigrating  to  Canaan,  years  ere 
Abraham  actually  set  out  for  it.^  It  has  even  been 
thought  that  there  are  traces  of  a  conquest  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  by  Assyria  about  this  time.' 

It  is  impossible  that  such  influences  should  not  have 
affected  the  tribe  of  which  Abraham  was  head,  as  well  as 
others ;  for  the  south-west  was  then,  as  it  continued  to  be 
for  ages,  the  El  Dorado  or  Golden  Land  of  the  Arab  races 
of  Asia  and  Syria.  There,  Palestine  lay,  beyond  the  desert; 
a  very  Paradise  in  comparison  with  it;  with  its  brooks  of 
water,  its  fountains  and  depths  springing  out  of  valleys 
and  hills ;  its  wheat  and  barley,  its  vines  and  fig  trees  and 
pomegranates;  its  oil-olive  and  honey.'  And  still  beyond^ 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  had  irresistible  attractions,  in  its 
rich  fertility,  to  the  Arab  tribes  far  and  near.  Indeed, 
from  the  earliest  ages  some  of  them  had  settled  in  the 
east  of  Egypt,  where  they  were  known  as  the  Amu  or 
herdsmen,^  and   were   a  constant  incitement  to  other 

^  'SawUnson's  Herodoim,  L  865.     Bawlinaon's  AnciotU  Motik' 
mrehieSf  vol.  L  p.  54. 
s  Kenrick'a  PhendeiOf  pp.  141,  340f». 
'  Dent,  vii  7.  ^  Brugsoh's  Eg^^  voL  L  ^  ?• 
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related  peoples  to  enter^  i£  possible,  a  region  so  diffevent 
from  the  wastes  they  themselves  inhabited. 

But  though  such  everyday  motives  might  fill  the  hearts 
of  Abraham's  tribe,  in  discussing  over  their  tent-fires  the 
desirableness  of  choosing  another  country  than  Harran ;  a 
far  deeper  thought  lay  in  the  bosom  of  their  chief.  To 
him,  the  maintenance  among  his  people  of  the  worship  of 
the  One  Living  and  True  Grod,  endangered  so  greatly  in 
Mesopotamia,  was  doubtless,  above  all  things,  the  supreme 
oonsideration.  It  urged  him  with  the  authority  of  the 
''voice of  Qod"  Himself  in  his  soul — ^^'to  get  out  of  his 
coontry  and  away  from  his  kindred,  sunk  as  they  were  in 
idolatry,  and  from  his  father's  house,  to  a  land  that  would 
be  divinely  shown  him  "—obedience  carrying  with  it  the 
grand  promise  that  his  posterity  would  become  a  great 
nation,  and  that  he  himself,  through  them,  would  be  a 
blessing  to  the  whole  world.  That  the  "  (sail ''  and  the 
promise  were  alike  from  God,  needs  no  surer  proof  than 
the  position  of  the  patriarch  in  the  future  religfious  history 
of  the  world. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen  before 
his  accusers  for  the  disclosure  of  the  fact,  that  this  "  call '' 
had  already  been  given  to  Abraham  before  he  lefib  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  ;^  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  through 
his  influence  that  Terah  set  out  from  that  region,  with 
the  intention  of  passing  on  to  Canaan.  But,  from  what- 
ever cause,  he  chose  to  settle  permanently  at  Harran, 
and  left  Abraham^  finally,  to  take  the  momentous  step 
alone.  It  is  not  clear  from  Genesis  whether  Terah  was 
dead  before  the  migration  of  his  son;  but  St.  Stephen 
tells  Qs  he  was ; '  so  that^  as  Abraham  was  seventy-five 
when  he  left  Harran^  and  Terah  two  hundred  and  five 
at  his  death,  the  birth  of  the  patriarch  could  not  have 
>  Acta  viL  2.  *  Aota  viL  4 
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taken  place  befoi'e  his  father's  hundred  and  thirtietli  year* 
This,  however^  is  not  siogular^  as  Abraham's  marriage 
with  Ketnrah  is  set  down  in  the  chronolog^y  of  our  Bibles 
as  taking  place  in  his  hundred  and  forty-third  year.' 

That  Abraham  set  forth  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  ci 
tribesmen  is  evident,  from  his  taking  with  him  all  his 
herds,  and  all  the  male  and  female  slaves  born  in  his 
tents,  or  whom  he  had  bought  in  Harran ;  a  multitude 
so  large  in  the  aggregate  as  to  enable  him,  a  few  years 
later,  to  select  from  amoDg  them,  on  the  moment, 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  men  trained  to  the  soldierly 
defence  of  the  camp,  to  pursue  Chedorlaomer.  In  fact, 
though  he  did  not  call  himself  a  king,  but  preferred 
the  simple  dignity  of  a  tribal  chief,  he  was  always 
r^arded  by  the  Canaanite  kings  as  their  equal,  and 
allied  himself  with  them  as  such.'  Josephus,'  quoting 
from  an  author  now  lost,*  even  tells  us  that  ''  Abraham 
ruled  in  Damascus,  being  a  foreigner,  who  came  with  an 
army  out  of  the  land  above  Babylon,  called  the  land  of 
the  Chaldeans.  But  after  a  long  time  he  got  him  up, 
and  removed  from  that  country,  with  his  people  also, 
and  came  into  the  land  then  called  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  this  when  his  posterity  were  become  a  multitude/' 
He  adds  that  the  name  of  Abraham  was  still  famous  at 
Damascus,  and  that  a  house  was  still  shown  as  his.* 
That  the  Jews  should  not  have  preserved  traditions  of 
Abraham's    connection   with  Damascus   doubtless   rose 

^  If  Terah  were  dead  before  Abraham  left  Harran,  the  "  seventj 
years"  in  Qen.  xi.  26  mast  mean  that  the  oldest  son  was  born  when 
Terah  was  seventy,  and  the  others  at  long  subsequent  dates. 

<  Bwald's  Oeachichiet  vol  L  p.  441. 

*  Ant.,  i.  7,  2  *  Nicolaas  Damascenus. 

•  With  all  this,  there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  of  Abrahan^ 
with  Berthcau  {Oeschichte,  p.  218),  as  hcadirg  a  great  migration 
ol  vast  masnes  of  people. 
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from  the  fact  that^  apparently  in  the  interval  between 
his  death  and  that  of  Jacob,  that  city  was  teken  by  the 
Arameans,  or  Syrians—from  the  river  Kir,  in  Armenia— 
and  was  thus  wholly  and  permanently  rendered  a  foreign 
oommnnity  to  the  Hebrews.  Henceforth^  indeed,  it  was 
often  spoken  of  by  them  simply  ae  **  Aram/' 

The  jonrney  from  Harran  wocdd  naturally  lie  along  the 
track  leading  towards  the  ford  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
road  beyond,  used  as  a  oaravan  route  to  and  from  Damas- 
cus. Leaving  the  wells  and  the  sanctuary  of  his  tribe,^ 
round  which  his  brother  Nahor  lingered,  and  where  we  still 
find  Laban  two  generations  later;  he  would  cross  the 
great  river  near  where  the  ancient  Apamea  once  stood, 
and  the  modem  Birs  now  stands.  Thus  far  up  the  course 
of  the  stream,  the  steamer  Tigrit,  under  Col.  Ghesney, 
was  able  to  ascend  in  1886:  a  distance  of  1,117  miles  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  country  is  rough  with  hills,  the 
outlying  spurs  of  the  great  Taurus  chain ;  though  pastoral 
stretches  intervene;  but  it  is  not  till  far  to  the  south  that 
the  broad  levels  of  Chaldea  are  reached.  It  took  Abra- 
ham two  days  to  reach  the  great  stream  rolling  at  his  feet 
beneath  high  chalk  cliffs,  in  volume  and  breadth  not 
unlike  the  Bhone.  The  ford  by  which  he  crossed  it, 
apparently  at  Zeugma — a  little  west  of  Birs— is  still  in 
use.  Once  on  the  western  side,  he  was  finally  committed 
to  the  journey  on  which  his  heart  had  so  long  been  set. 
Others  had  borne  before  him  the  name  of  ''  Hebrews/' 
for  that  of  ''  Heber,'' '  a  remote  ancestor,  is  almost  the 
same ;  but  henceforth  it  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  him 
and  his  descendants,  as  those  who  had  '^  passed  over  ** 
from  the  far  side  of  the  '*  Great  River/' 

The  old   track   or  road  to   Damascus   stretched  oii| 

>  Ewald,  vol.  L  p.  445. 

'  Heber«  in  Lake  iii.  35;  Eber,  in  Ckm.  s. 
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Boath-west,  io  the  future  site  of  another  Apamea ;  passing 
through  Bersoa^  where  Julian  halted  on  his  last  fatal 
campaig^^  after  two  days'  laborious  march  from  Antiooh  ; 
through  Ghalcis,  with  its  marsh,  where  salt  is  still 
gathered  after  the  heats ;  then,  south,  through  Hamath, 
tlie  fixture  capital  of  a  Syrian  kingdom^  conquered  b/ 
David;  and  on  through  Emesa,  famous  in  after-days  for 
its  magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun,  to  Damascus :  a  dis- 
tance, in  all,  of  between  three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four 
hundred  miles.^  He  had  been  only  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  when  he  left  th0 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,^  but  his  journey  had  run  nearly 
parallel  with  it,  and  at  Damascus  it  still  lay  between  fifty 
and  sixty  mileB  to  the  west. 

Dean  Stanley  has  described  the  circumstances  of  the 
journey  with  a  picturesqueness  which  invites  quotation. 
^' All  their  substance  that  they  had  gotten  is  heaped  high 
on  the  backs  of  their  kneeling  camels.  '  The  slaves  that 
they  had  bought  in  Harran '  run  along  by  their  sides* 
Bound  them  are  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  the 
asses,  moving  beneath  the  towering  forms  of  the  camels. 
The  chief  is  there,  amidst  the  stir  of  movement,  or  rest* 
ing  at  noon  within  his  black  tent,  marked  out  from  the 
rest  by  his  cloak  of  brilliant  scarlet,  by  the  fillet  of  rope 
which  binds  the  loose  handkerchief  round  his  head,  by 
the  spear  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  to  guide  the  march, 
and  to  fix  the  encampment.  The  chief's  wife,  the 
princess*  of  the  tribe,  is  there  in  her  own  tent,^  to  make 

*  Kiepert's  Map. 

^  On  a  line  with  Oorfa  the  Mediterranean  is  distant  only  eighi^ 
three  miles. 

*  Sarah  — princess;  Sarai*the  queenly  one.  This  is  the  latairl 
etymology.  Earlier  explanations  made  Sarai « my  princess  .•  off 
*  noble/'  or  even  "  oontendoas,"  **  qaarrelsome." 

^  Qea,  xziv.  67. 
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the  cakes,  and  prepare  tlie  nsaal  meal  of  milk  and 
butter ;  ^  the  slave  or  the  child  is  ready  to  bring  in  the 
red  lentile  soap  for  the  weary  hunter/  or  to  kill  the  calf 
for  the  nnexpected  guest.  Even  the  ordinary  social 
state  is  still  the  same :  polygamy^  slavery^  the  exclasiye- 
ness  of  family  ties ;  the  period  of  service  for  the  dowry 
of  a  wife;  the  solemn  obligations  of  hospitality;  the 
temptations,  easily  followed,  into  craft  and  falsehood/'  * 

The  way  from  Damascns  to  Canaan  lay,  at  first,  straight 
from  Damascns,  across  the  green  valley  of  the  Pharpar, 
the  arid  hill  country  of  Geshnr,  and  the  richly-wooded, 
rolling  landscapes  of  Bashan,  with  their  straths  of  rich 
pasture,  and  the  flow  of  clear  waters  in  every  bottom,  to 
Edrei;  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  Bashan,  and,  in' after- 
times,  the  seat  of  Og,  its  Amorite  king ;  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Hanran,  or  ''Burnt  Country/'  Without 
water,  without  access  e±cept  over  rocks  and  through 
d^es  all  but  impracticable,  the  strange  city  fortress 
would  be  as  novel  a  sight  to  Abraham  as  its  ruins, 
amongst  a  wilderness  of  shattered  volcanic  rocks,  seamed 
with  countless  fissures,  are  to  the  traveller  still.  Thence 
his  slow-footed  camels,  and  still  slower  flocks  and  herds, 
would  turn  westward,  towards  the  Jordan,  and  descend 
firom  the  uplands,  over  which  they  had  hitherto  advanced, 
to  the  ford,  seven  miles  below  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The 
isolated  Phenician  colony  of  Bethshean,  in  its  richly 
fertile  hollow,  under  Gilboa,  would,  then,  soon  be  left 
behind,  and  climbing  the  ascent  of  the  hills  of  Samaria, 
and  crossing  over  and  round  them  for  twenty,  or  five 
and  twenty  miles,  they  would  reach  Shechem,  in  the 
centre  of  Palestine,  the  resting-place  of  the  patriarch  fof 
the  time. 

1  €kn.  zviii.  2-8.  >  Gen.  xzv.  81 

*  Stonley'B  Jewish  (Jkwrck^  vol  L  p.  11, 18. 
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TBI  rsiivD  or  aoD. 

HAD  Abraham  been  only  the  head  of  an  Arab  tnbe, 
however  famoas  in  his  day,  his  name  mnst  have 
perished  long  ttgea  itgo,  like  that  of  other  men  locally 
great  in  their  day.  That  it  is  venerated  Btill  by  Jew, 
Mahometan  and  Christiaa  alike,  is  dae  to  his  having 
given  the  tme  religion  to  mankind,  and  thns  being  for 
ever  identified  with  it. 

It  is  nevertheleas  unlikely  that  he  was  absolutely  the 
only  one  in  Chaldea  who  held  to  the  pare  faith  of  earlier 
ages,  in  those  trying  times  when  idolatry  was  rapidly 
apreading  and  developing;  perhaps  with  fierce  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  There  may  have  been  other  Pilgnm 
Fathers  from  the  Euphrates  towards  Canaan  or  Egypt  j 
then,  in  spite  of  its  moral  corroption,  bo  famous  for 
religious  wisdom  and  insight ;  bnt  if  so  they  have  left  no 
trace.  In  Abraham,  however,  the  almost  lost  truth 
Rhines  out  again  with  a  epleudonr  that  has  illuminated 
alt  ages  Binoe.  He  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  past,  a 
grand  figare ;  like  Abdiel,  faithful  alone  among  the  faith- 
less ;  braving  all  personal  danger  in  defence  of  his  con* 
victions,  and  leaving  behind  him  home  and  friends ;  to 
wander,  at  God's  command,  to  unknown  lands,  that  he 
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migbt  find  in  them  that  spiritaal  freedom  denied  him  in 
his  native  conntiy. 

Bat  his  personal  character  is  not  alone  the  ground  of 
his  loft^  place  in  the  history  of  religion.  His  influence 
on  his  iionsohold  and  descendants^  in  moulding  their  faith 
by  his  own^  and  thus  founding  the  true  kingdom  of  Qod 
amongst  men^  gives  him  a  world-wide  interest.  To  have 
rejected  Chaldean  «and  Ganaanitish  idolatry^  and  in  their 
place  to  have  adopted  a  spiritual  religion^  marks  him  aa 
second  only  to  One  other  in  the  history  of  mankind.  His 
fidelity  in  this  is,  indeed,  specially  noticed  to  his  honour. 
'^I  know  him/'  says  the  Almighty,  'Hhat  he  will  charge 
his  children  and  his  descendants  afber  him,  to  keep  the 
way  of  Jehovah  and  live  righteously  and  justly  (by  doing 
bo) — ^and  because  of  this,  Jehovah  will  fulfil  what  He  has 
promised  respecting  him.''  ^  Nor  was  his  genuine  and 
lofty  fear  of  God  unnoticed  or  unacknowledged  in  his 
own  day  ;  for  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  religions 
among  the  foreign  races  in  whose  midst  he  wandered, 
were  forward  to  own  that  "  God  was  with  him,"  and  on 
this  account  eagerly  sought  his  friendship  and  blessing.^ 

The  supreme  dignity  of  being  called  "  The  Friend  of 
God  "  alike  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,'  is  only  a 
further  and  grander  embodiment  of  the  same  estimate  of 
his  character,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
Himself;  and  it  is  striking  that  even  outside  the 
Scriptnres  its  justness  has  been  so  widely  recognised, 
that  in  all  Mahomelan  countries  the  name  '^El  Khalil 
Allah,"  "  The  Friend  of  God,"  or  simply  ''  El  Khalil,'* 

■  Gen.  zviiL  19.  Translations  of  Zudb  and  De  Wette.  Dill* 
mana  explains  ''I  kno^  him,''  as  equivalent  tc  "I  have  made  a 
ipeoial  covenant  with  him."     See  Ajnos  ii.  2.    Hosea  xiii  5. 

*  Ewald,  vol  i  p.  456.    See  Gon.  xiv.  18-20;  zzi  22-62. 

'  2  Chron.  zx.  7.    Isaiah  zli.  8.    James  ii.  23. 
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has  entirely  Baperseded  his  own.  But  this  title,  so  nniqae^ 
is  of  far  higher  than  any  personal  significance.  It  bears 
with  it  all  that  distinguishes  a  true  religion  from  a  false. 
Not  only  most  God  be  a  Diviae  Personality  to  show 
friendship  at  all ;  He  mast  be  the  One  Only  God  thus 
to  attract  to  Himself  the  undivided  love  and  homage 
of  His  creatnres.  He  can  neither  be  oonfonnded  with 
the  nniverse,  as  in  Pantheism,  nor  witii  idol  gods.  Still 
more^  it  clothes  Him  with  the  infinite  attractions  of  a 
nature  which,  in  loving,  can  itself  be  loved,  and  thus 
bases  religion  on  its  only  true  footing,  the  affections  and 
the  heart.  With  the  Friend  of  God,  to  serve  Him  is  no 
mere  observance  of  rites  or  ceremonies ;  it  most  be  the 
loyal  devotion  of  the  seal  and  life,  transforming  man  into 
£he  spiritual  image  of  Him  whom  He  adores  and  delights 
to  obey. 

Herder's  words  on  Abraham  in  this  ooimection  are 
characteristic.^  ''Men  have  sometimes  communed  with 
gods,  genii,  and  departed  heroes,  but  not  with  God,  the 
One  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  a  way  so  calm  and 
trusting.  The  stranger  has  no  other  friend  than  He, 
who  had  bronght  him  into  this  remoteness ;  but  Him  he 
possesses  as  the  Friend  of  friends.  What  tender  passages 
are  there  in  the  intercourse  of  G^d  with  him ;  how  He 
comforts,  directs,  cheers  him  with  future  hopes;  gives 
him,  now,  the  pledge  of  a  covenant,  now^  the  sign  of 
friendship,  now,  a  new  name,  now,  symbols  to  impress  hia 
heart,  and  demands  now  this,  now  that,  return  of  love  to 
Himself.'' 

It  was  especially  as  "The  Father  of  the  Faithful,** 

that  this    transcendent  honour    was    vouchsafed    him. 

''Abraham  believed  in  Jehovah,  and  He  counted  it  to 

him  for  righteousness '' — ^believed  with  a  loving  trusty 

>  QeiH  der  EhrdUchen  Poesie  (1827),  vol  ii.  p.  11. 
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fox'  ihat  is  tiie  force  of  the  Hebrew  word.  It  meansi 
indeed,  not  simply  that  he  yielded  an  intellootual  assentj 
but  that  he  rested  on  God's  word  as  a  hoase  stands 
immovable  on  a  snre  foundation;  that  he  leaned  on  Qod 
as  weakness  leans  on  strength ;  that  he  reposed  in  un«^ 
donbting  trust  in  Him  as  a  child  in  its  mother's  arms ; 
that  his  faith  was  no  intermittent  fervour,  but  abiding, 
before  God,  as  the  stream  of  a  never  failing  river .^  No 
delay  of  fulfilment  ever  made  him  waver ;  no  difficulties 
or  discouragements  ever  made  him  doubt.  Nor  was  it  a 
faith  which  contented  itself  with  merely  passive  graces; 
it  ooloored  his  whole  life;  finding  its  natural  expression 
in  obeying  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  keeping  His  charge. 
His  commandments.  His  statutes,  and  His  laws.^  To 
count  such  a  fidth  as  itself  righteousness  was  only  to  give 
the  same  name  to  the  hidden  life  of  the  soul  and  to  its 
outward  manifestations. 

How  hard  it  must  have  been  to  attain  such  a  frame, 
and  to  preserve  it  through  life,  they  can  best  feel  who 
are  most  desirous  of  making  it  their  own.  The  influence 
of  the  universal  example  of  idolatry  itself  demanded  a 
rare  moral  courage  to  surmount ;  for  to  dare  to  be  alone 
18  given  to  very  few.  And  even  when  he  had  learned  to 
trust  the  Unseen  Father,  how  terrible  were  the  trials  to 
which  that  confidence  was  exposed  1 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that,  in  its  application  to 
Abraham,  the  title  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  had  a 
breadth  of  significance  instinctively  felt  far  outside  the 
limits  of  his  own  race.  He  was,  indeed,  the  Father  of 
the  chosen  people,  but  in  a  nobler  sense  he  was,  also,  the 
Father  of  all  true  believers  of  every  age  and  nation. 
As  such  St.  Paul  adduces  his  name  in  support  of  a 
plea  for  the  extension  of  the  promises  of  God  to  the 
*  GeseniuB'  Leseieon,  p.  6&  *  Gen.  xxtL  & 
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Gentile  as  freely  as  to  the  Jew^  and  it  is  this  which 
innkes  him  the  boasted  ancestor  of  the  Arab  no  less  than 
of  the  Hebrew,  ''The  scene  of  his  life,  as  of  the  patri- 
archs generally,  breathes  a  larger  atmosphere  than  the 
contracted  limits  of  Palestine — the  free  air  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  desert — the  neighboarhood  of  the  yast 
shapes  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  on  one  side,  and  of 
Egypt  on  the  other.  He  is  not  an  ecclesiastic,  not  an 
ascetic,  not  even  a  learned  sage ;  bnt  a  chief,  a  shepherd, 
a  warrior,  fnll  of  all  the  affections  and  interests  of  family 
and  hoQseholdj  and  wealth  and  power,  and  for  this  very 
reason  the  first  true  type  of  the  religions  man,  the  first 
representative  erf  the  whole  Chnrch  of  God."  * 

No  details  are  given  of  the  creed  of  Abraham,  bnt,  in 
addition  to  his  confession  of  the  One  Only  Living  God,  it 
mast  have  included  all  that  was  trae  in  the  popular 
beliefs  of  Ghaldea.  This  would  imply  his  knowledge  of 
the  sabbath ;  for  the  seventh  day,  by  a  tradition  handed 
down  from  Eden,  was  "  holy  **  in  his  Eastern  native  land, 
and  was  honoured  by  the  cessation  of  all  work  on  it. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  weekly  assemblies  for  public 
worship,  if  only  of  idols ;  to  religious  processions,  music, 
hymns  of  adoration,  and  prayer.  The  burning  of  in* 
cense  was  familiar  to  him.'  Propitiatory  sacrifices  of 
rams  and  of  bulls  had  been  so  multiplied  in  Ghaldea 
that  their  blood  was  spoken  of  as  flowing  like  water. 
But  he  had  also  been  familiar  with  the  hideous  sight 
of  human  sacrifice.^  A  sacred  ark  dedicated  to  one  of 
the  gods  seems  to  have  been  known  in  Babylonia  from 
the  earliest  times.^     Some  idea  of  the  guilt  of  sin  atiU 

>  Stanley's  Jetoish  Ohwrch,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 
'  Smith's  Assyr.  Discov,,  p.  191.  *  See  page  809. 

*  ^  Smith's  A8§yr,  JHaewf,  p.  175.    Lists  of  the  gods  appear  in  tha 
Inscriptions. 
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remained,  and  ifcs  due  pamshment  was  tanglit  in  popa« 
lar  legends^  if  not  otherwise.  The  fall  of  the  angels 
and  of  men ;  the  story  of  the  flood ;  the  beh'ef  in  the 
immortality  of  the  seal,  in  a  judgment  to  come^  in  a 
heaven  of  blessedness,  where  the  holy  were  robed  in  white, 
and  enchanting  mnsic  delighted  the  senses;  in  a  place  of 
punishment,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead^  were  still  articles  of  the  popnlar  creed,  and  as  such 
must  have  been  shared  by  Abraham.^  God  Himself 
was  known  to  him  and  worshipped  as  El,  or  Elohim*  a 
name  handed  down  from  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and 
long  retained  in  Chaldea  and  Phenicia;  the  populations 
of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  originally  a  common 
home  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  striking  however,  that 
with  Abraham  and  in  the  Bible  generally.  El  is  never 
used  alone,  but  always  in  such  a  combination  as  El 
Shaddai — the  Almighty  God;  the  plural  form  Elohim 
being  the  constant  form  employed  instead.  The  true 
explanation  of  this  as  only  an  idiomatic  expression  of 
the  highest  adoration  has  been  already  given.'  Some^ 
however,  have  fancied  they  see  in  it  a  lingering  trace  of 
polytheism  having  changed  the  original  singular  into  a 
plural,  when  gods  were  multiplied.  But,  if  that  be  so, 
Abraham,  and  Israel  in  all  ages  after  him,  wrested  it  at 
once  and  for  erer  from  such  an  idolatrous  use,  and  con- 
secrated it  so  strictly  to  the  doctrine  of  One  God,  that  it 
never  has  a  plural  sense  in  Scripture  when  applied  to  the 
Divinity ;  except  in  rare  cases  where  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  are  expressly  intended. 

Thus  it  is  to  Abraham  we  owe  the  transmission,  not 
only  of  the  knowledge  of  many  articles  of  permanent 

*  Proofs  of  the  existenoe  of  these  beliefs  amcoig  the  Aooadiaai 

given  at  p.  810. 
t  See  p.  11. 
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religions  faith^  and  of  many  of  the  events  of  tlie  earliesl 
history  of  the  world,  ntilized  afterwards  by  Moses,  nnder 
Divine  gnidanee,  in  the  compilation  of  the  first  books  o^ 
Scripture ;  but  also  that  greatest  of  all  traths^  the  Unitji 
Personality,  and  Holiness  of  God.^ 

How  Abraham  could  thus  have  given  to  men  a  doctrine 
80  sublime^  and  so  utterly  unknown  outside  the  sphere 
of  revelation,'  is  a  question  of  the  highest  interest,  the 
answer  to  which  cannot  perhaps  be  better  given  than  in 
the  words  o£  Max  Miiller,  a  few  lines  of  which  have  been 
already  quoted.  ''  How  is  the  fact  to  be  explained,^'  he 
asks,  that  the  three  greatest  religions  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  unity  of  the  Deity  forms  the  keynote,  are  of 
Semitic  origin  ?  Mahometanism,  no  doubt,  is  a  Semitio 
religion,  and  its  very  core  is  monotheism.  But  did  Ma- 
homet invent  monotheism  ?  Did  he  invent  even  a  new 
name  of  God  f  Not  at  all.  And  how  is  it  with  Christi- 
anity f  Did  Christ  come  to  preach  faith  in  a  new  God  I 
Did  he  or  His  disciples  invent  a  new  name  of  God  f  No. 
Christ  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil^  and  the  God 
whom  He  preached  was  the  God  of  Abraham.  And  who 
is  the  God  of  Jeremiah,  of  Elijah,  and  of  Moses  f  We 
answer  again :  The  God  of  Abraham.  Thus  the  faith  in 
the  One  Living  Gk>d,  which  seemed  to  require  the  ad- 
mission of  a  monotheistic  instinct,  grafted  in  everj 
member  of  the  Semitic  family,  is  traced  back  to  one  man  | 
to  him  '  in  whom  all  the  &milies  of  the  earth  shall  be 
bh^ssed.'  And  if  from  our  earliest  childhood  we  have 
looked  upon  Abraham,  the  Friend  of  God,  with  love  and 
veneration,  his  venerable  figure  will  assume  still  more 

>  We  cannot  readily  doabt  that  it  is  to  the  patriarch  we  owe 
also  the  tables  of  descent  of  races  and  fEunilies;  for  they,  loo^ 
sprang  from  a  Chaldean  centre. 

'  Bunsen,  Urkunden^  voL  i.  p.  100. 
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Biajestic  proportions,  when  we  see  in  him  the  life-spring  of 
that  faith  which  was  to  unite  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  the  anthor  of  that  blessing  which  was  to  come  on 
the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ.  And  if  we  are  asked 
how  this  one  Abraham  passed^  through  the  denial  of  all 
other  gods^  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  God,  we  are 
eontent  to  answer  that  it  was  by  a  ipedal  divvne  revela^ 
lion,  granted  to  that  one  man,  and  handed  down  by  him 
to  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  to  all  who  believe 
in  the  God  of  Abraham*  We  want  to  know  more  of  that 
man  than  we  do;  but  even  with  the  little  we  know  of 
him,  he  stands  before  us  as  a  figure,  second  only  to  One 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  world/*^ 

That  Abraham,  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and 
of  their  religion,  should  move  in  their  records  only  as  a 
man  among  men,  marks  the  infinite  contrast  between  Bible 
history  and  all  other.  There  is  no  cloudy  dawn  in  the 
annals  of  the  &youred  race,  no  fabulous  age  of  gods  or 
demi-gods,  or  incredible  heroes.  Legend,  outside  Scrip- 
tore,  may  attempt  to  invest  their  founder  with  super- 
natural attributes,'  but,  in  the  Bible,  he  is  always  a  man 
and  nothing  more.'  There  is  no  confounding  of  the 
Divine  and  human.  God  remains  absolutely  and  infinitely 
self-complete  and  unapproachable  in  His  essence,  and  it 

>  The  Tvme$,  April  Uth  and  15tb,  1860. 

'  See  a  wonderful  colleotion  of  such  legends  in  Bayle's  JDic* 
Uonavrey  art.  Abraham. 

*  Be  is  portrayed,  abore  all,  as  a  pattern  of  moral  ezcellenoe. 
He  is  not  the  hero  to  be  hononred  for  mighty  deeds  by  which  he 
exalted  himself  to  a  god  or  demi*god,  as  the  ancestors  of  other 
nations  are  represented  in  their  traditions.  He  lives  in  the 
heart  of  tlie  worJd  not  as  a  warrior  and  conqueror,  but  as  a  sf^if- 
sacrificing  man,  humbly  obedient  to  God,  acting  and  thinking 
nobly  in  all  purity  and  simplicity.  Graetz,  Oe^jhichte  der  Jikdeth^ 
vol.  i.  p.  9. 

VOL.   f.  I 
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fB  only  by  an  act  of  immeasarable  condescension  that 
even  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  is  dignified  as  ''  His 
Friend/' 1 

Of  the  outward  religious  life  of  Abraham  we  have  only 
incidental  glimpses.  Wherever  he  pitches  his  tents^  an 
altar  forms  the  natural  sanctuary  of  the  encampment^ 
but  it  is  of  the  simplest  materials — rough  stones^  or 
modest  turf^  and  it  stands  under  the  open  sky.  Of  any 
sacrifices  offered  by  him^  except  after  the  deliverance  of 
Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah^  thei*e  is  no  hint;  for  the  victims 
slain  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  covenant  granted 
him  by  Jehovah  were  rather  customary  rites  of  such  an 
occasion^  than  offerings  in  the  common  acceptation.  But 
whatever  forms  prevailed,  they  were  carried  ont  by  him- 
self, as  at  once  the  father  and  household  priest.  Each 
of  his  four  great  halting-places  in  Canaan — Shechem, 
Bethel,  Hebron,  and  Beersheba — had  its  altar,  no  doubt 
near  his  tent,  which,  as  that  of  the  sheik  of  the  tribe, 
would  seem  to  have  been  usually  pitched  under  the  shade 
of  some  umbrageous  trees,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tere- 
biut/hs,  or  oaks  at  Mamre  and  at  Shechem,  or  of  the 
tamarisks  at  Beersheba.^ 

*  2  Chron.  xz.  7.    Isa.  xlL  8.   James  ii.  23. 

'  The  word  tranplated  '*  plain "  in  the  English  version,  Gen. 
xii.  6 ;  ziii.  18 ;  should  be  terebinth,  the  Pistaoia  terebvnthtu  of 
bobanists,  and  the  turpentine  tree  of  the  Greek  islands.  It  is 
very  common  in  the  south  and  east  of  PaleBtine,  and  is  generally 
foand  in  situations  too  dry  and  warm  for  the  oak,  which,  how- 
ever, it  much  resembles  at  a  distance.  The  word  "  grove"  (Gen. 
xxi.  33),  should  be  translated  '' tamarisk  tree,"  for  which  the  soil  of 
Beersheba  is  well  suited.  Tristram  mentions  that  he  frequently 
pitched  his  tent  under  the  shade  of  this  kind  of  tree.  Its  appear^ 
ftnce  is  very  gracefal,  with  its  long  feathering  tufbs  and  branches, 
closely  clad  with  the  minntest  of  leaves,  and  surmounted  in 
spring  with  spikes  of  beautiful  pink  blossonii  which  soem  t4l 
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The  unique  position  of  Abraham  in  connection  with  the 
Worship  of  the  true  Ood,  and  as  the  father  of  the  chosen 
people,  is  marked  in  his  history  by  sach  relations  to  the 
Almighty  as  have  never  before  or  since  been  granted  to 
any  mere  man.  Even  before  his  setting  cat  for  Canaan, 
we  are  told,  the  pain  of  leaving  his  country,  and  kindred, 
«nd  his  father's  house,  was  softened  by  gracious  com- 
mnnications  from  above,  which  stretched  the  brightness 
of  a  great  promise,  like  a  rainbow,  over  the  cloud.  '^  I 
will  make  of  thee,''  said  the  Divine  intimation,  '^  a  gre^t 
nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy  name  great, 
and  then  shalt  be  a  blessing.  And  I  will  bless  them  that 
bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee ;  and  in  thee 
shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.''  It  is  in  keep"> 
ing  with  the  child-like  confidence  in  God  by  which  he 
was  so  marked,  that  the  words  immediately  follow—^'  So 
Abram  departed,  as  Jehovah  had  spoken  unto  him."^  A 
childless  man,  already  seventy -five,  it  was  yet  enough  for 
him  that  he  had  the  word  of  the  Almighty:  His  faith 
in  the  Divine  promise  gave  him  an  unwavering  "  confi- 
dence in  things  hoped  for,''  and  an  abiding  '^  conviction  " 
of  the  '' reality  of  things  not  seen;"  and  it  brought  its 
reward.  His  first  encampment  of  Shechem  became,  in 
effect,  a  formal  taking  possession  for  his  distant  posterity 
of  the  land  he  had  entered ;  for  the  promise  was  presently 
oonfirmed  to  him,  "  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land." 
Years  passed,  while  the  tents  of  the  tribe  were  in  turn 
pitched  at  Bethel,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  at 
Hebron,  but  the  promise  renudned  unfulfilled.  The  faith 
that  had  so  long  endured  triumphantly  was,  however,  to 
be  rewarded  by  a  special  honour,  shown  to  no  one  before 

ervelop  the  whole  tree  in  one  gauzy  sheet  of  colour.    Tristram's 
Natural  Hisienj  of  (he  Bible,  p.  358. 
*  Gen.  xii.  2-4. 
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or  since.  As  the  ^reat  patriarch  rested  in  his  tent  nndet 
the  terebinths  of  Mamre^  at  Hebron^  '^  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came "  to  him  *'  in  a  vision,"  saying  *'  Fear  not, 
Abram,  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  re* 
ward/'  IJndoabting,  bnt  sorely  perplexed,  the  long^tried 
man  feels  as  if  any  bounty  shovrn  him  can  be  of  little 
good,  old  as  he  is,  and  ere  long  to  die  childlass ;  with  only 
his  head  slave,  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  as  his  heir.  The 
custom  thus  indicated  is  of  immemorial  antiquity  in  the 
East,  and  still  prevails  among  the  Mahometans  of  India. 
In  default  of  children,  op  where  there  are  only  female 
descendants,  the  father  of  a  household  adopts  a  slave  as 
his  heir  and  marries  him  to  one  of  his  daughters;  to 
keep  the  property  together.^  Even  in  Scripture,  indeed, 
we  find  the  same  practice,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mighty 
Jarha,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Chronicles.^ 

But  the  future  was  richer  for  the  patriarch  than  he 
dreamed ;  for,  presently,  he  seemed,  in  the  vision,  to  be 
led  outside  his  tent,  and  told  to  look  up  at  the  counUeea 
stars,  glittering  in  the  brightness  of  a  Syrian  sky— those 
stars  worshipped  in  his  native  land  as  radiant  gods,  bnt 
now  to  be  regarded  only  as  glories  of   the  Oreator's 

*  Forbes*  Oriented  Memoiri.  '*  Go  "  (Gten.  xv.  2).«go  hence « 
die.    Luther,  rightly  '*  lofa  gehe  dahin." 

'  1  Chron.  ii.  84.  In  Abraham's  ease  Elieser  had  been  bom  in 
his  master's  tents,  and  was  thus  dearer  to  him  than  a  slave  bought 
from  without.  The  notice  of  Abraham's  chief  slave  has  an 
allusion  to  Damascus,  which  is  retained  in  the  Greek  Bible.  This 
**  son  of  Meshek,"  rans  the  Hebrew— that  is,  this,  my  heir  pre- 
sumptive, is  **Damesek,"  or  Damasoos  '^Slieaer."  '*Son  of 
ICeshek"  means  "the  son  of  his  inheritance  or  property."  That 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  adopt  a  faithful  slave,  and  make  him  an 
heir,  when  his  owner  was  childless,  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Jarha« 
noticed  above.  Doubtless,  as  in  thi.s  instance,  the  dai/ghter  of 
the  master  was  often  married  to  a  favoured  slave,  to  keep  the 
firoperty  in  the  family. 
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power.  As  he  did  so  the  words  fell  on  his  ear^  ''like 
fchese,  innamerable,  shall  be  thy  descendants/'  '^  A  child 
of  thine  own  shall  be  thy  heir/'  Ten  years  had  passed 
since  the  promise  of  the  land  had  been  given ;  now  it 
was  added  that  the  inheritance  shonld  be  direct^  in  his 
own  posterity.  It  was  hard  to  credit  it,  at  his  age,  and 
in  his  circnmstances,  bnt  the  triumph  of  his  unwavering 
confidence  in  God  is  recorded  in  the  words,  "  he  believed 
in  Jehovah,  and  He  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness/' 
Hia  childlike  trust  was  reckoned  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  law  of  obedience  and  love. 

This  loyal  faith,  which  had  hitherto  found  its  all  suffic- 
ing support  in  the  word  of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  was 
now,  in  His  infinite  condescension,  to  have  the  outward 
assurance  of  a  human  form  of  covenant,  to  which  future 
ages  might  permanently  appeal.  In  Abraham's  native 
Chaldea  solemn  agreements  or  treaties  were  confirmed 
by  rites  which  still  continued  in  use  from  his  day  to  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ;^  and  these  were  to  be  observed 
as  between  God  and  the  patriarch,  that  he  and  his  descen- 
dants might  have  a  memorial  of  the  gracious  promise 
of  the  Almighty  to  them.  The  incident  seems  to  have 
marked  the  day  after  the  vision.'  A  young  heifer,  a 
she  goat  and  a  ram,  each  of  three  years  old,  were  wont 
to  be  divided  in  the  ceremony  of  human  engagement 
between  contracting  parties,  and  the  pieces  set  far  enough 
apart  to  let  these  pass  between  them  :  as  if  to  call  down 

>  Yon  Bohlen*B  Oenefis,  p.  180.  A  boming  lamp  or  fire  is  still 
used  in  India,  in  ratification  of  a  covenant.  A  person  promising 
anything,  if  doubted,  points  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  adding, '  chat  is 
my  witness.'  At  other  times,  the  parties  to  a  covenant  confirm  it 
by  sayings  *  We  invoke  the  lamp  of  the  Temple.'  Roberts*  JUutirs* 
Hone. 

*  JkUtMeh  and  EwaJd. 
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on  tLemselves  the  fate  of  the  victims^  if  they  broke  tbe 
ooveDant  thus  ratified.  In  Abraham's  case  a  tnrtle  dove 
and  a  joang  pigeon  were  added^  apparently  as  an  offering. 
Each  circumstance  nsnal  in  hnman  covenants  was  rigidly 
observed^  even  to  the  age  of  the  creatores  slain;  for  three 
was  apparently  the  sacred  number  constantly  nsed  in 
pledges^  oaths,  and  treaties.^ 

The  divided  pieces  duly  set  at  sufficient  distances  apart; 
Abraham,  watchfal  and  steadfast,  stayed  near  to  guard 
them,  and  await  the  end.  Ere  long,  when  the  snn  began 
fK>  set,  birds  of  prey,  of  evil  omen,  swooped  down  at  the 
carcases,  bat  only  to  be  driven  off. 

Presently,  as  the  short  twilight  of  the  East  was  giving 
place  to  night,  the  patriarch  sank  into  a  deep  sleep — the 
common  medium  of  Divine  visions.  ''And,  lo,  a  horror 
of  great  darkness ''  seemed,  in  his  sleep  to  fall  on  him-^ 
and  he  heard  words  disclosing  future  sufferings  to  be  borne 
by  his  posterity;  of  which  the  birds  of  bad  omen  and  this 
gloom  had  been  che  fitting  precursors.  But,  now,  its 
bhickness  is  strangely  broken,  for  between  the  pieces  of 
the  victims  are  seen  passing  ''  a  smoking  furnace  and  a 
burning  lamp  "  ' — the  symbols  of  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty — and,  in  keeping  with  the  brightness,  the 
sacred  words  of  a  covenant  are  heard,  in  which  the 
whole  land  is  formally  given  to  Abraham,  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  ^  to  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates.     The 

'  Ewald's  AUer,,  p.  177.    Dillmann's  Qeneais,  pp.  172,260. 

'  The  word  "  famace/'  is  Tannur — a  large  round  pob  of  earthen 
or  oilier  materials,  two  or  three  feet  high,  narrowing  towards  the 
top.  It  is  used  for  an  oven  hy  being  heated  within ;  the  dough 
IB  then  spread  on  its  glowing  sides,  where  it  presently  forms  thin 
oakos.  See  Ulvstratitm^  p.  436.  The  Tannnr  is  stili  uned  in  the  East, 

The  word  "  lamp,"  is  Lappid*>*6i*eek,  Lam  pas,  a  lamp  or  t<»rch. 
In  Ex.  zz.  18,  it  is  translated  "  lightnings."   See,  also,  Judg.  iv.  4b 

'  The  liver  of  Egypt  is  the  Wadi  el  Arish,  a  torrent  bed  on  the 
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gift  was  from  Ood^  and  He  alone  was  making  the  promise^ 
BO  that  the  symbols  of  His  sanction  only  were  seen, 
and  thns  was  confirmed^  by  a  saored  pledgOj  this  wondroos 
covenant  between  God  and  man. 

In  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  amongst  men  it 
was  still,  however,  necessary  that  its  members  should 
have  some  mark  to  distinguish  and  separate  them  from 
the  idolatrous  people  aroufid;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
rite  of  circumcision  was  adopted.  It  had  been  practised 
beforOi  by  various  races,  but  henceforth  it  was  to  become 
the  special  badge  of  the  chosen  people.  The  Chaldeans, 
Abraham's  own  people  knew  nothing  of  it>  nor  did 
the  tribes  of  Palestine;  except  perhaps  the  Phenicians;^ 
but  the  Egyptians  had  practised  it  from  immemorial 
antiquity.'  It  is,  however,  indifferent,  whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  for  its  introduction  among  the  Hebrews  had  a 
special  and  independent  significance ;  and,  in  any  case,  it 
stands  only  in  the  same  relation  to  Divine  truth  as  the  use 
of  sacrifice,  which  obtained  before  Moses ;  or  of  baptism, 
which  was  practised  before  Christ  gave  it  the  dignity  of 
a  sacrament.  To  Abraham  and  his  posterity  circumcision 
was  an  abiding  sign  of  consecration  to  God,  and  of  ad- 
mission into  the  congregation  of  Jehovah.  The  nations 
around  had  their  discinctive  forms  of  dedication  to  their 
idols,  in  the  fanciful  trimming  of  their  beards  and  hair, 
forbidden  so  strictly  to  the  Jews,'  and  in  the  tatooing  the 

south  of  PbiliHtia.    The  Euphrates  beoame  the  boundary  of  the 
kiogdom  of  Israel  under  David.    1  Kings  iv.  21 ;  viii.  65. 

*  Jo8.,  AfU,f  viii.  10,  3.  His  seemisgly  contradictory  testimony 
is  cleared  up  by  passages  in  Herodotus.  Yet  in  Ezekiers  time 
they  do  not  f«eeni  to  have  been  circumcised,  unless  the  language 
of  £sek.  xxziiy  30,  means  by  uncircumcised,  simply  hcathoUt  iin« 
cican. 

*  Ebers'  ^gypten  und  die  Bucket  Moeeg,  pp.  280, 281. 
«  Lev.  zix.  27. 
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sign  of  a  god  on  the  brow,  the  arm,  or  the  hand,  ^  as  10 
still  common  in  the  East.  But  circumcision  was  much 
more  than  this,  for  it  presented  the  child  or  the  man  aa 
an  offering  to  Ood — a  part  of  the  body  standing  for  the 
whole — and  tacitly  owned  that  even  life  was  rightfully 
His,  though  redeemed  by  so  slight  and  typical  a  substi- 
tution.' And  thongh  in  later  ag^es  a  mark  of  division 
and  narrowness,  in  the  tents  of  the  early  Hebrews  it  was 
only  a  much  needad  and  abiding  badge  of  separation 
from  the  degenerate  radea  amidst  which  they  lived,  and 
of  consecration  to  Jehovah.^ 

The  institution  of  this  rite  marks  the  formal  estab- 
lishment of  the  true  religion  among  the  posterity  of 

'  Isa.  xliy.  5.  "  Snbsoribe  with  his  hand  unto  the  Lord,"  should 
be  **  writes  on  his  hand  the  name  or  sign  of  Jehovah." 

*  Ewald's  AUer.^  p.  124. 

*  Wilkinson  has  found  proof  of  the  practioe  of  oiroumcision  m 
Egypt  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty,  that  is,  long  before  Abraham 
(vol.  V.  p.  818).  There  is  also  an  instmotive  painting  of  the  time 
of  the  Oppression  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  showing  the  mode  of  per- 
forming the  rite.  It  is  described  by  Chabas,  Bevue  AtcImboIo' 
gique  (1861),  pp.  298  ff.  Nearly  all  mammies,  moreover,  are  cir- 
cumcised. Ehers,  p.  233.  The  Jews  circamoise  on  the  eigfith 
day :  the  Mahometans,  properly  in  the  thirteenth  year,  as  the 
time  when  Ishmaol  was  ciroamcised.  The  rite  has  been  foand 
widely  practised  where  it  might  have  been  least  expected — among 
the  negroes  of  the  Congo  and  many  African  tribes,  inclading  the 
Gaffres ;  and  also  in  the  Fiji  islands ;  among  the  Indians  of  Cen- 
tral America,  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  other  Indian  raoes. 
Cnrioosly,  The  Speaker's  Oommentary,  vol.  L  p.  122,  and  Lcsnd  and 
the  Booh,  p.  590,  not  knowing  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  rnonu- 
ments,  suppose  that  the  priests  of  Pharaoh  learnea  aboat  oircum* 
cision  from  Joseph.  The  remark  of  Miohaelis  is  aonte,  that  if 
Abraham  had  not  already  known  aboat  it,  more  minute  directions 
woald  have  been  given  him.  Moe.  Reckt,  vol.  iv.  p.  185.  Ebers 
(p.  233)  says,  that,  in  Egypt,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  *'  unoircum- 
cixed"  was  equal  to''  unclean"; "  circumcised,"  to  *'  clean,**  or  ''pure.** 
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A-braham,  and  waa  thus  the  first  step  in  tliat  graciona 
plan,  which  cnlminated  id  the  life  aod  death  of  our  Divine 
SaTionr.  Henceforward,  Abraham  and  his  tribe  bore  in 
their  persons  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  Erod,  and  of  a  life 
wordiT  of  Him.  To  mark  the  great  occasion,  the  pio- 
inne  of  the  birth  of  a  son  within  a  year — the  child  of 
Sarah — accompanied  the  institution ;  and  the  name  Abra- 
ham, the  "  Father  of  a  multitude  (of  nations),"  was  substi- 
tntfld  for  Abram,  the  "exalted  Father"  or  tribal  head, 
while  that  of  Sarah,  "the  princess,"  took  the  place  of  Sarai, 
"  the  princely."  Abraham,  now  ninety  years  old,  had  lived 
for  twenty-three  years  among  the  corrupt  and  idolatroos 
tribes  of  Canaan.  Henceforth,  throngh  this  self-reve- 
lation of  God,  the  contrast  between  Him  and  the  vain 
gods  aronnd  rose  in  his  soul  to  its  full  greatness  and 
immeasnrable  signi6cance.  From  this  time  he  recognises 
md  worships  God  as  £1  Shaddai,  the  God  who  has  and 
exercises  all  power;  and  holds  himself  and  his  race  as  for 
ever  separated  from  every  god  bat  Him.  Kis  relation 
towards  Him  is  henceforth  closer  and  nobler  than  that  of 
other  men,  for  he  holds  from  Him  a  oovenant,  divinely 
■ealed,  oonstitating  him  and  hia  posterity  Uie  People  of 
God.  Already,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  oiroumoision  is  as* 
aamed  as  an  established  rite,  long  prevalent ;  tlie  badge 
of  Israel  aa  the  chosen  race. 
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THE  land  to  which  Abraham  had  been  divinely  led 
was  one  in  keeping  with  the  great  parpose  of  God; 
that  to  his  descendants  should  be  committed,  pre-emi- 
nently, the  religions  edncation  of  the  world.  Lying  in 
the  centre  of  the  then  known  world ;  in  close  contact  at 
once  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  spiritual  influences 
wonld  radiate  from  it  to  a  wider  circumference  than  was 
possible  from  any  other  country.  Ita  wide  variety  of 
climate,  moreover,  embracing  every  gradation  between 
that  of  temperate  regiona,  in  the  district  of  Lebanon,  and 
that  of  the  sub-tropical,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ; 
BCCured  that  the  revelation  which  was  to  go  forth  from  it 
to  the  whole  world,  would  embody  a  range  of  natural  ex- 
periences which  would  fit  it  for  all  countries  and  popula- 
tions; for  its  imagery  and  modes  of  thought  must  neces- 
sarily be  coloured  by  ita  composition  in  a  laud  which  was, 
in  effect,  an  epitome  of  the  habitable  world. 

Moreover,  its  delightful  brightness,  and  the  f mitfulnesa 
of  its  soil,  which  did  not  require  the  toilsome  cultivation 
necessary  in  lands  like  Egypt ;  and  its  nearness  to  coun- 
triea  from  whose  resources  it  could  easily  procnre  what 
it  did  not  itself  yield,  were  fitted  to  raise  its  people  almosi 
at  once  above  the  need  of  a  struggle  for  their  primary 
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wmnts ;  and  thus  to  give  freedom  and  leisure  for  higher 
thoDghis.  Nor  coald  the  fact  that  Canaan  was  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  coast,  hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  the 
terrible  desert  and  on  the  other  by  the  boundless  ocean. 
be  without  influence  on  the  religious  life,  in  the  vivid 
contrasts  it  offered  <^  abundance  and  want^  and  of  life 
and  death. 

Both  Palestine  and  Egypt,  appear  in  the  earliest 
glimpses  we  have  of  them,  as  lands  already  occupied  by 
s  settled  population,  with  towns  and  governments.  An 
Egyptian  speaks,  even  before  Abraham^s  day,  of  its  corn- 
fields, figs,  vineyards  and  fortresses  ;'  and  it  is  noted  in 
Genesis  that  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan, 
orTanis,  in  Egypt;  an  Asiatic  settlement  which  carried 
to  the  valley  of  the  Mile  the  worship  of  Baal,  the  chief  god 
of  the  Hittites.^  An  Egyptian  ol  a  later  date,  but  still 
earlier  than  the  patriarch,  speaks  of  it  as  '^abounding  in 
wine  more  than  in  water,^^  of  the  plentifulness  of  its  honeyi 
and  of  its  palms ;  adding  that  all  its  trees  were  fruit-bear- 
ing, and  tliat  it  yielded  barley  and  wheat,  and  had  no  end 
of  cattle.*  As  to  its  olives,  they  were  so  abundant  that 
one  district  had  an  olive  tree  for  its  hieroglyphic  sign. 

Bat  amidst  all  this  early  civilization  there  had  already 
spread  a  profound  moral  corruption.  Unman  sacrifice 
marked  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  unnatural  sins  re- 
ceived their  name  from  Sodom,  one  of  the  Canaanite 
towns;  nor  was  it  possible  that  any  population  which 
niight  settle  in  their  midst  could  escape  being  more  or 
lesa  affected  by  these  baneful  influences. 

*  Ghabas  Etudes,  pp.  106-114.     Bmgsch's  Hutory  of  Egy^t 
ToL  i.  p.  100.    Les  Pap,  HiAratiquet  de  BerUn  (Ghabas),  pp.  79,  85. 

'  Trans,  8oc»  Bib.  Arch,,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 

*  Story  of  SoMeha ;  Becordi  of  iAe  Past,  vol.  vi.  p.  139.  MoBperOt 
pp.  108-110. 
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Yet^  withal^  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  coantry 
seemed  to  provide  special  Divine  warnings  to  roase  ita 
people  from  evil  and  urge  them  to  a  nobler  life.  Earth* 
quakes  of  great  violence  were  not  unknown ;  for  the  cities 
of  the  plain  perished  by  one,  and  Amos  records  another 
in  the  days  of  King  TJzziah.'  Violent  floods  not  on* 
frequently  wasted  its  valleys.'  Terrible  storms  and 
burning  winds  from  the  desert  swept  over  it  at  times ; 
seasons  of  drought  brought  after  them  famine ;  and  visita- 
tions of  grasshoppers  and  other  insect  plagues  were  only 
too  frequent.*  Swift  death  came  with  the  plague/  and 
hateful  diseases,  like  leprosy,  clung  to  numbers  through 
life,  while  property  and  even  existence  were  constantly 
exposed  to  the  sudden  inroads  of  enemies ;  for  Palestine 
was  at  all  times  coveted  by  the  nations  round  it.  In  the 
hand  of  God  such  judgments  might  well  rouse  His  people 
to  watchfulness,  and,  indeed,  often  won  them  back  to  » 
higher  life,  when  urged  by  the  voice  of  their  prophets. 

When  we  remember  how  large  a  space  the  smallest 
oasis^  or  even  a  well,  occupies  in  Arab  chronicles,  as  the 
scene  of  vehement  and  bloody  disputes  for  its  possession, 
it  may  be  readily  conceived  how  eager  the  struggle  must 
have  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  for  a  land  which  seemed 
the  paradise  of  the  world  to  the  dwellers  in  the  waste 
and  thirsty  regions  to  the  east  and  south  of  it.  Hence, 
from  the  first,  we  find  Canaan  peopled  by  many  races, 
each  tenaciously  holding  its  district,  however  smaU, 
and  refusing  to  lose  its  individuality  amidst  the  new 
waves  of  population  pressing  in  from  time  to  time.  What 
the  Caucasus  was  to  the  Aryan  races^  Palestine  was  to 

'  Amos  i  1.  Tiberias  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  m 
1837.  '  Judges  v.  21.    Aiftos  viiL  8. 

'  Joeli  and ii  *  Amos  iv.  10. 
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the  Semitio ;  in  both,  a  crowd  of  tribes^  independent  of 
each  other^  thronged  to  take  possession  of  the  tempting 
valleys.  In  the  days  of  Abraham^  however,  there  was 
ttill  mnoh  open  space  for  pasture  between  the  bounds  of 
the  various  peoples. 

Of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land  it  is  diffi* 
ecU  to  speak  with  confidence,  bat  they  seem  to  have 
survived  in  Abraham's  time  and  still  later,  in  the  Horites 
or  Gave  dwellers,  who,  latterly,  were  found  chiefly  in 
Mount  Seir.  It  may  perhaps  be  of  them  that  Job  speaks, 
ages  later,  as  driven  from  their  possessions  into  the  most 
barren  parts  of  Mount  Seir,  by  invaders,  and  maintaining 
their  lives  only  in  the  utmost  misery ;  though  still  fierce, 
when  opportunity  offered,  against  their  conquerors.^ 

Part  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  was 
held  by  a  race  of  men,  known  variously  as  the  Befaim, 
the  Emim,  the  Zamzummim,  the  Sons  of  Anak,*  and  the 
Amorites.  This  last  name,  indeed,  simply  means  dwellers 
on  the  hill  tops,  from  their  custom  of  building  their  forti« 
fied  towns  on  heights,  like  the  castles  of  the  robber 
knights  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  As  I  have  noticed 
before,  the  Hebrews  were  struck  with  awe  by  their  height 
and  bulk  of  body,  and  looked  on  them  as  giants ;  as  the 
Goths  of  antiquity  were  regarded  in  their  day,  or  as  the 
splendid  north  European  races  of  the  present  time  are 
regarded  now,  among  less  nobly  grown  peoples.'  "  The 
Amorites,''  says  Amos,^  centuries  later,  are  '^  high  as  a 


>  Job  zxiv.  5-8;  zzz.  1-10.  It  would  be  a  parallel  case  to  that 
<if  the  Bashmeo,  driven  into  the  African  deserti  and  mountain 
eav«8  by  stronger  races ;  or  of  the  Eskimo  and  the  Terra  del 
Faegtans  driven  into  the  terrible  extremes  of  the  North  and 
South,  respectively. 

*  Anakf—the  Wearer  of  a  **  chain  round  the  neok»"«"the 
Kiiig.  *  See  p.  18a  «  See  p.  253. 
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oedar^  and  strong  as  an  oak,''  ^  and  with  this  they  were 
,  naturally  warlike  and  fierce.  Their  country,  called  by  the 
Egyptians/  from  their  name,  Amar,  reached  from  the 
heights  of  Akrabbim,  the  '^Scorpion  Steps''  of  the  central 
hills,^  far  into  the  Negeb  or  South  Country  of  Judah,  and 
also  on  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  east  and  south,  embrac- 
ing Bashan  and  the  country  south  of  it,  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  Part  of  them,  under  the  name  of  Jebusites,  held 
Jerusalem  till  the  days  of  Da^id,^  and  the  hills  long  their 
chief  seat  still  retain  the  names  of  ''  Amarin  "  among  the 
fellahs.  Two  of  their  fortified  towns,  Debir  and  Kadesh; 
are  yet  to  be  seen  on  Egyptian  monuments.  The  former 
is  apparently  the  same  as  Eariath  Sepher,  or  Book-town,^  a 
proof  in  its  name  of  an  advanced  civilization.  The  latter, 
mentioned  in  the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  in  Abraham's 
day,  is  represented  as  built  on  a  hill  side,  with  a  stream  at 
.  the  foot,  and  embosomed  in  trees,  showing  a  very  diffei*ent 
condition  of  the  far  south  of  Palestine  in  that  age  from  its 
present  characteristics.  East  of  the  Jordan  their  chief 
city  was  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  the  '^  city  of  the  two-horned 
Ashteroth," — the  crested  moon — which  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  this  goddess  or  Astarte,  the  Istar  of 
Assyria,  to  whom  the  moon  and  the  planet  Venus  ^  were 
sacred.*    Nor  are  we  without  some  glimpses  of  even  the 

^  A  valley  at  Jerusalem  bore  the  name  of  the  Yalley  of  Befum 
or  of  ''the  giants,"  till  the  days  of  Joshaa,  and  even  much  later. 
Josh.  zviiL  16.    Isa  xvii.  5     Ezekiel  says  of  Jerosaleim,  "Thy 
father  was  an  Amorii>e,  and  thy  mother  a  Hittite." 
-  Amo8  ii.  9-  •  Josh.  xvii.  1& 

^  Prof.  Sayoe  says  that  Hebron,  not  Kadesh,  was  the  "City  of 
Books."  Trans.  Soe.  Bib.  Arch.,  vol.  v.  p.  28.  M.  Chabas  gives 
che  honour  to  Debir,  as  in  the  text. 

*  Schrader,iu  Studien  und  Eritihen  (1874),  p.  887. 

*  Little  is  known  of  the  religion  of  the  Amoritesy  bat  it  was 
evidently  borrowed,  in  part,  at  least,  from  Ghaldeai  and  yet  differed 
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personal  appearance  of  this  ancient  race.  The  Egyptian 
monuments  represent  them  as  wearing  a  long  close  robe 
with  short  sleeves^  boand  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle  | 
their  hair  darkened  by  exposure  bnt  elaborately  dressed 
and  worn  long,  sometimes  with  an  ornamented  fillet  ronnd 
the  head;  and  with  flowing  reddish  beards,  which  con« 
trasted  strongly  with  a  tawny  complexion  and  blue  eyes.* 

In  war  they  used  strong  chariots,  bat,  Ukd  ourselves 
in  the  middle  ages,  their  chief  arm  was  the  bow;  an 
oblong  shield  defended  the  archer  from  the  weapons  of 
the  enemy.  Moreover,  in  the  picture  of  the  assault  of 
Dapur  or  Debir,  by  Bameses  II.,  a  shield,  pierced  with 
three  arrows,  and  surmounted  by  a  fourth,  tied  across  the 
top  of  a  flagstaff,  glitters  over  the  highest  towers  of  the 
citadel  as  their  national  standard.' 

The  Amalekites,  apparently  an  Arab  race,  lived  in  the 
extreme  south,  where  only  the  pasturage  of  wandering 
flocks,  by  tent-using  tribes,  was  possible.  They  seem, 
before  Abraham's  time,  to  have  been  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  warlike  peoples  of  North-west  Arabia,  and  had 
doubtless  often  invaded  Palestine  from  the  south  and 

from  that  of  the  forefathers  of  the  Hebrews  (Josh.  zxiv.  15).  Jt 
was,  however,  largely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Phenioians  (1  Kings 
xzi.  26).  It  is  corions  to  find  that  the  name  Seuir,  given  to 
Hermon,  the  grandest  peak  of  Lebanon,  is  an  Amorite  word.  The 
Befaira  or  giants  were  also  called  Nephilim,  which  may  mean  men 
of  a  different  birth  from  the  common.  Oehler,  Merzog,  xzL  p.  417i 
Groetz,  however,  thinks  it  means  the  "  overthrown,"  in  referonoe 
to  the  tradition  of  their  having  sought  to  fight,  against  heaven,  at 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  In  Genesis  vi.,  indeed,  the  word  translated 
giants  is  Nephilim.    Bat  see  page  188,  note. 

*  There  is  an  admirable  copy,  of  the  portrait  of  an  Amorite  from 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Tomkins'  L^4 
and  TifneB  of  Abraham. 

<  Wilkinson's  Ancient  EgypHa»$f  voL  i  p.  309 
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fioaght  to  make  it  their  own.  They  first  oome  before  aa 
as  holding  the  whole  district  from  the  south  of  Canaan  to 
Egypt,  and  also  as  seated  on  what  were  later  the  hills  of 
Ephraim,  which  then  bore  their  name.  They  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  early  driven  into  the  desert^  but 
they  never  forgot  that  they  had  onoe  been  owners  of  part 
of  the  much  coveted  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  con- 
stantly songht  to  regain  their  old  footing.  It  was  doubt« 
less  the  fond  clinging  to  the  hope  of  some  day  making 
Canaan,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  their  own  again,  that  caused 
their  fierce  Bedouin  attacks  on  Israel  on  its  way  from 
Egypt,  cutting  off  the  weary  and  the  stragglers,  and  ha- 
rassing the  march.  In  the  Hebrews  they  saw  only  rival 
competitors  for  a  great  prize,  and  strove  hard  to  keep  them 
from  it;  but  drew  down  on  themselves,  instecid,  a  terrible 
curse.  "  I  swear/'  said  Moses,  "  with  hand  uplifted  to  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  that  He  proclaims  war  in  Amalek  from 
generation  to  generation."  ^  How  this  was  fulfilled  will 
be  seen  hereafter;  age  after  age  the  Hebrews  hated  and 
sought  to  destroy  them,  till  the  last  known  representative 
of  the  race,  Haman, "  the  Agagite,''  that  is,  '^  of  the  royal 
Amalekite  family,'^  was  hanged  through  the  influence  of 
Esther,  the  Jewess,  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Persia. 

These  various  races  had  at  one  time  occupied,  more 
or  less  wholly,  the  wide  regions  beyond  the  Jordan  aa 
far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  southward  to  the  Bed  Sea. 
The  few  names  connected  with  them  which  still  survive, 
are  apparently  Semitic;  and  the  fact  that  the  chiefs, 
when  overcome  by  Israel  in  later  times,  found  a  refuge 
among  the  Philistines,'  themselves  a  branch  of  the  Semitio 
race,  apparently  from  the  colonies  which  early  settled  in 
the  eastern  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  seems  to  confirm 

^  Exod.  xviL  18.    I  give  Ewald's  translatuML 
*Jo8h.ii.22.    2  Sam.  zxi.  16-22 
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khe  belief  that  the  primitive  popnlation  of  Palestine  was 
of  that  great  stock. 

The  Hittites  seem  to  have  been  a  different  people  from 
the  great  confederacy  of  the  Gheta^  now  known  as  the 
Hittite  empire^  whose  strength  in  Syria  tried  the  whole 
power  of  Egypt  nnder  Bameses  11.,  fonr  hundred  years 
after  Abraham's  time.  They  may,  however,  have  been 
a  related  tribe,  or  an  isolated  and  feeble  colony.  In 
Palestine  the  sons  of  Heth  appear  as  dwellers  in  the 
valleySy  in  contrast  to  the  mountaineer  Amorites,^  from 
whom  they  differed  radically  in  their  occupations  and 
modes  of  life;  while  striving  as  far  as  possible  to  maintain 
their  independence.  We  find  them  scattered  from  Hebron 
in  the  south,  to  Bethel,  in  the  middle  of  the  land ; '  fond 
of  peace ;  living  in  settled  communities ;  acting  through 
popular  assemblies ;  and  marked  by  a  gentle  civilization. 
It  was  with  the  Amorites  that  Abraham  allied  himself  for 
war;  but  when  he  wished  secure  possession  of  property 
lie  turned  to  the  sons  of  Heth. 

The  Perizzites,  a  name  meaning,  like  that  of  the  Hittites, 
'^ dwellers  in  the  open  country ,''  were  a  peaceful  race; 
preferring  quiet  villages  to  fortresses,  and  living  in  the 
fertile  tracts  of  Central  Palestine, — ^the  graaers,  farmers, 
and  peasants  of  the  time,  though  only  few,  apparently^  iju 
numbers.  Like  them,  the  Hivites,  another  clan^  were 
little  inclined  to  war,  but  sought  a  modest  industrious 
life  in  the  central  district,  where  Gibeon  was  one  of  their 
chief  towns;  a  people  preferring,  like  the  Phenicians, 
to  submit  at  once  to  any  invader,  and  thus  secure  their 
commercial  interests,  rather  than  endanger  them  by 
fighting  for  independence*'      Their  name  perhaps  points 

1  Ewald,  vol.  i.  p.  874.     See  p.  252. 
*  Gen.  xxiii.  26, 34 ;  zxvii.  46.    Judges  i.  26. 
'  The  case  of  the  Gibeonites  with  Joshua  is  an  instanoe.    It  k 
VOL.  I.  A  A 
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to  their  cities  forming  free  republics^  for  it  may  mean 
''  the  communities ;  '*  though^  possibly,  it  alludes  to  their 
position  as  an  ''  inland  people/^ 

The  name  Ganaanite  was  especially  given  to  the  Phe* 
nician  settlements  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Jordan,  where 
the  cities  oi  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  belonged  to  them,  and 
also  the  delightful  meadows  and  town  of  Bethphean,  below 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Shechem  and  Hebron^  likewise,  are 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  theirs.^  But  their  special 
seat  was  on  the  low  lands  bordering  the  Mediterranean! 
where  they  had  been  settled,  no  one  knows  how  long. 
The  keenest  business  people  of  antiquity,  their  name, 
which  originally  meant  a  'Uowlander,'^  came  gradually  to 
be  synonymous  with  a  '^  trader;''  while  their  famous  citiea 
of  Sidon  and  Tyre'  were  the  seats  of  a  wondrous  com* 
mercial  activity  and  energy.  Even  in  Abraham's  day 
the  chimneys  of  their  great  glassworks  and  dyeing 
factories  may  have  caught  the  eye  from  the  inland  hills, 
as  they  still  did  in  the  days  of  Christ;  tod  their  vast 
harbours  crowded  with  sea-going  ships,  and  lined  with 
vast  warehouses^  may  even  in  the  days  of  the  patriarch 
have  been  the  glory  of  the  land.  Everywhere,  either  as 
masters  of  the  sea  and  famons  mariners,  or  as  founders  oi 
prosperous  colonies  in  the  Mediteranean  islands,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Egyptian  delta,  and  even  in  distant  regions, 
their  energy  and  prominence  made  their  name  an  eqniva* 
lent  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  generally. 

to  be  noted  that  the  elders  and  citizens  of  Gibeon  decide  tlie 
oonrae  taken,  nor  is  any  king  of  Gibeon  nirn tinned  in  the  list  of 
cities  and  kings  in  Josh.  zii.  9-24.  Eveiy  ftirm  oi  government 
Beems  to  have  had  its  representative  among  the  Ganaanite  tribes. 

^  Schrader,  in  Biehm,  art.  Ganaaniter.    See  p  249. 

*  The  date  of  the  founding  of  Old  Tyre  was  given  by  the  priesti^ 
M  B.a  2750i    Maspero'B  ffisi.  Ano„  p.  192. 
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The  Philistines^  who  held  the  rich  plain  from  the  foot 
of  the  hills  of  Jadea  to  the  sea  after  having  driven  out 
ihe  peaceful  Avites,  were  a  people  allied  to  the  Phenicians. 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  primitive  race 
irhich  had  once  spread  itself  over  the  whole  district  of 
Ijebanon  and  in  the  Jordan  valley/  and  had  in  pari 
launched  off  to  Orete  and  other  Mediterranean  islands. 
From  thence  some  returned,  it  is  not  knowD  when,  to 
the  Boathern  coast  of  Palestine,  and  there  founded  the 
fature  kingdom  of  the  Philistines.  Their  history  shows 
them  to  have  been  at  once  warlike  and  given  to  com- 
merce, for  they  were  the  first  who  checked  tlie  career  of 
Hebrew  conquest  in  the  days  of  Joshua.  But  if  in  this 
they  were  very  different  from  the  nnwarlike  Phenicians, 
they  resembled  them  in  concentrating  their  strength  in 
cities  on  the  sea  coast,  which  they  not  only  fortified  ^  but 
made  the  seats  of  a  wide  transmarine  commerce.  Thus, 
Askalon  had  a  great  trade  with  Cyprus,  and  boasted  of 
ihe  richest  and  oldest  temple  of  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
that  island,  in  any  foreign  territory.  Indeed,  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  Philistine  cities  imply  a  trade  which 
mast  have  almost  rivalled  that  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
may  perhaps  have  been  largely  due  to  Canaanite  settlers 
from  the  north.  It  is  likely  that  the  Avites  whom  they 
■nbdued,  continued  to  till  the  fields  for  their  new  masters 
as  they  had  before  for  themselves;  and  we  know  that 
the  remnants  of  some  of  the  conquered  Canaanite  tribes, 
the  Be&im  among  others,  found  a  home  in  their  territory 
and  helped  them  in  their  wars.  Thus  the  Philistines 
proper  may  well  have  devoted  themselves,  as  it  seems 
they  did,  especially  to  military  power  and  enterprise; 
while  the  country  grew  rich  and  strong  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  other  races  in  more  profitable  directions.^ 

*  The  PhiliHiines  to  the  last  were  especially  warlike,  for  ]>avid 
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Among  these  various  races^  scattered  in  small  oommiini« 
ties  over  the  land,  Abraham  at  the  head  of  a  tribcj 
numbering  in  all,  perhaps,  several  thousands,  pitched  his 
tents,  on  entering  Canaan.  His  immense  flocks  must 
have  had  ample  room  for  pasture  without  invading  the 
rights  of  his  neighbours,  else  one  so  peaceful  and  just 
would  have  chosen  other  camping  grounds.  But,  in 
those  days,  even  two  such  powerful  sheiks  as  himself  and 
Lot,  could  set  up  their  tents  in  a  spot  so  central  and 
attractive  as  the  plain  of  Shechem,  without  encroaching 
on  any  one.  There,  under  the  grateful  shade  of  the  Oak 
of  Moreh,^  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  valley,  green  with  grass, 
grey  with  olives,  dotted  with  gardens,  and  musical  with 
rushing  springs;  between  Mount  Ebal  on  one  side^ 
Mount  Gerizim  on  the  other,  and  the  sloping  heights 
which  rise  to  form  the  watershed  of  Central  Palestine  on 
the  west,^  he  remained  till  fresh  pastures  were  needed. 
Then,  leaving  the  simple  altar  he  had  built  to  Jehovah, 
as  a  sacred  remembrance  of  his  stay,  he  and  his  people 
moved  southwards  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the  uplands 
between  Bethel  on  the  west,  and  Hai,  "  the  ruin  heap,'' 
on  the  east,  marking  the  temporary  encampment  as  usual 
by  another  rude  altar,  as  a  local  sanctuary. 

A  failure  of  the  rains,  ere  long,  however,  forced  the 
patriarch  to  remove  once  more ;  this  time,  for  a  short 

had  a  body  gaard  from  among  them.  The  Ofaerethites  and  the 
Felethites  of  2  Sam.  zx.  7  are  regarded  generally  as  having  been 
Fhilistines,  though  the  Targom  translates  the  words  "arohers 
and  Bhngers/' 

>  In  Deut.  zi.  30,  we  read  of  ''the oaks  of Moreh."  The  meaning 
of  the  word  Moreh,  is  variously  given,  as  "  the  Teacher  "  (Schen- 
kel's  Bib,  Lex.),  "Arrow  Flight,"  "Early  Bain/'  "Fruitful"  Miih- 
lau  and  Yolck's  H.  W.  B.  It  was  very  likely  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  ground,  as  in  the  case  of  Mamre,  at  Hebron. 

*  8mm  and  Pale$tiime,  p.  2d6.    The  Land  amd  The  Book,  p.  47a 
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period^  to  Egypt;  the  drought  having  caused  a  dearth 
in  Palestine^  while  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  watered  by 
the  unfailiiig  boanty  of  the  great  river,  then,  as  in  after 
ages,  attracted  the  neighbouring  peoples  in  sach  times 
of  scarcity.  ^ 

Different  Semitic  tribes,  allied  to  the  Hebrews— « 
apparently  driven  from  their  former  homes  in  Chaldea 
and  Northern  Syria, — ^had  long  pressed  towards  Egypt 
even  in  prosperous  years,  and  were  gradually  filling  the 
Delta  to  such  an  extent  as  threatened  political  danger. 
To  check  their  entrance  in  still  greater  numbers,  which 
was  almost  as  much  dreaded  as  that  of  the  northern 
hordes  into  the  Roman  empire  in  later  ages,  an  Egyp- 
tian king  of  an  earlier  date  than  Abraham  had  built  a 
strongly  fortified  wall  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez ;  the 
prototype  of  such  walls  as  those  of  Severus  in  our  •  own 
coontry,  or  of  that  of  Probns,  along  the  border  of  the 
European  provinces  of  Home.  Still,  the  migration 
continued,  though  peacefully ;  for  the  Egyptians  needed 
shepherds,  and  admitted  them  for  their  own  advan- 
tage ;  but  in  the  end  the  evil  anticipated  was  realized, 
apparently  afber  Abraham's  time,  in  the  subversion  of 
the  native  dynasty  by  ^'  Shepherd  Kings ''  of  the  hated 
Amu  race ;  the  name  for  shepherds  on  the  monuments. 

The  town  of  Zoan,  in  the  Delta,  then  known  to  the 
Egyptians  by  the  same  name  as  Tyre,  was  already  m 

>  So  Herod  broaght  vast  stores  of  wheat  from  Egypt  for  the 
relief  of  the  Jews,  in  the  yeara  b.o.  23  and  24.  Job.,  Ani.,  xv.  9, 2. 
Under  Aagastus,  the  wheat  tax  on  Egypt  for  the  irants  of  Borne, 
was  3,000,000  bushels  a  year.  FriedlanHer,  Sittengeseh,  Boms,  vol. 
i  p.  30.  Mr.  Finn,  in  Sunday  at  Home  (1872),  p.  327,  says  that  in 
1870,  the  Philistine  country  was  almost  depopalated,  the  crops 
having  failed,  and  the  inhabitants  having  gone  to  Egypt  for  f ood« 
Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  has  at  times  drawn  supplie?  from 
Palestine,  when  the  Nile  has  failed  to  risa 
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witne86  to  this  tide  of  Asiatic  immigration,  for  H  had 
been  bailt  by  Semitic  sefctlers,  as  shown  by  the  worship 
followed  in  it>  seven  years  before  Hebron  in  southern 
Canaan. 

Passini^  across  the  npland^  of  the  south  country  of 
Canaan,  and  through  the  district  of  Hebron,  Abraham 
would  thus  find  little  difficulty  in  entering  a  land  to 
which  so  many  of  kindred  blood  had  preceded  him. 

It  is  thought  by  some,  indeed,  that  when  he  visited 
Egypt  the  great  revolution  had  already  tiiken  place, 
which  drove  the  native  Pharaoh  as  a  fugitive  to  the 
distant  south,  and  seated  a  Shepherd  King,  of  the  line 
known  to  the  Egyptians  as  the  Hyksos,^  in  his  place. 
But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  last  kings  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  one  of  the  greatest  in  Egyptian  history, 
were  still  reigning.* 

In  either  case^  when  he  passed  the  well  guarded 
frontier  wall,  a  new  and  strange  world  would  be  around 
him.  The  vast  pyramids  were  already  ancient,  for  at 
least  eight  dynasties  had  passed  away  since  the  first  had 
been  built.  Populous  colonies  of  Semitic  peoples  had 
brought  the  nortii  of  the  Delta  into  high  cnltrvation,  and 
filled  it  with  busy  commerce,  while  to  the  south  of  them, 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile  had  been  united  under  one 
Bceptre ;  the  risings  of  the  Nile  brought  into  strict  con- 
trol;  avast  reservoir  of  the  superfluous  waters  of  each 
year's  inundation  provided  in  the  huge  artificial  lako 
Moeris,  and  the  country  covered  with  towns^  cities  and 

^  The  word  Hyksos  is  the  name  of  hatred  given  hy  the  Egyp- 
tians to  these  kings.  It  means  "  robber  chiefs."  Ebers'  JSgypten^ 
in  Riehm.    Josephus,  C  Ap„  i.  14,  makes  it*'*  sbcpberd  kings." 

*  See  Canon  Cook,  Speaker's  Oamment^  vol.  i.  Excwnue  ov 
Egfpt,  etc  Sbers'  ^gyptsn  und  die  Bucher  Moee^e,  p.  256,  plaow 
the  arrival  of  Abraham  before  th^"  time  of  the  Hyksoa. 
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TiIIageB,  the  former  adorned  by  great  temples  and 
palaces^  of  which  the  ruins  still  excite  wonder.  A  richly 
cultivated  land  would  ere  long  open^on  all  sides.  TLeuj 
as  now^  tbe  creaking  of  the  great  water-wheels^  turned 
by  oxen^  would  proclaim  the  source  of  the  universal 
fertility^  as  they  poured  far  and  wide  over  the  fields, 
through  innumerable  rivulets  and  wider  channels,  the  life- 
giving  stream  of  the  Nile.  Oxen  dragging  the  plough 
or  treading  the  com^  as  the  labourers  sang  at  their 
work  ;^  huge  herds  of  cattle,  or  flocks  of  sheep ;  fragrant 
gardens,  and  rioli  orchards  and  vineyards,  would  vary 
the  delightful  picture  with  each  hour's  advance. 

Nor  would  other  equally  pleasant  details  be  wanting. 
The  horse  was  as  yet  unknown,'  but  numerous  and  often 
beautiful  asses  served  in  its  stead  for  all  peaceful  uses. 
The  people,  now  of  mingled  blood,  but  originally  of 
Asiatic  origin,— -a  branch  in  fact  of  the  same  Cushites  as 
founded  the  Babylonian  kingdom, — were  a  quiet  and 
happy  race,  though  the  lordly  nobles  and  priests  looked 
on  the  poorer  classes  with  unconcealed  disdain.  Amidst 
all,  however,  the  land,  as  a  whole,  rejoiced.  Hospitality 
abounded,  and  if  there  were  toil  by  day,  the  evening 
was  cheered  by  the  song  and  the  dance ;  to  the  sound 
of  the  pipe  and  the  harp.  The  usual  dress  was  linen, 
coloured  for  the  people  at  large,  but  pure  white  for  the 
priests;  that  worn  by  the  richer  ladies  being  ef ten  too 

^  Wilkinson's  Ancient  "Egyptians^  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

'  This  itself  seems  a  proof  that  Abraham's  visit  was  before  the 
time  of  the  Hyksos,  who  introduoed  the  horse  to  Egypt.  We 
find  it  there  in  Joseph's  time  and  later  (Gen.  zlvii.  17, 18.  ]9zod. 
iz.  3.  Deut.  zvii.  16).  It  was  not  introduced  among  the  Hebrews 
til)  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Strabo  (zvi.  784),  says  that  the  Naba- 
thsBans,  even  in  his  day,  had  no  horses,  and  to  the  present  time 
some  tribes  of  Bedouins  have  never  had  any.  Bobinson's  PoZsti 
Um^  vol.  i.  p.  343. 
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fine  and  transparent  faf 
modesty.  The  sportsman 
had  his  dogs^  to  hnnt  the 
crocodile  or  the  hippo- 
potamus ;  the  fowler  his 
trained  cats,  to  take  birds 
in  the  reeds,  on  the  edges 
of  the  canals  and  of  the 
Nile ;  over  whose  waters 
glided  the  light  skiS,  the 
heavy  raft  laden  with 
huge  stones  for  public 
buildings  or  with  pro- 
duce, and  the  stately 
barge  of  nobles  or  of  the 
palace. 

That  Abraham  should 
have  appeared  before 
Pharaoh  has  been 
thought  by  some  critics 
improbable^  but^  strange 
to  say,  a  written  copy 
has  been  recovered  of  a 
formal  royal  permission 
to  a  shepherd  tribe  to 
settle  in  the  northern 
Delta;  granted  by  Me* 
nephthah,  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus.  From  it 
we  learn  that  foreigners 
were  always  brought  be- 
fore the  king  on  their 
arrival;  to  receive  liberty 
to  stay  in  the  country 
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or  to  be  Bent  back.  la 
the  rock  tomba  hewn 
ont  of  tbn  steep  hill  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Nile, 
half  way  between  Mem- 
phis and  Thebes,  at  the 
TiUaf^  of  Beni  Hassan, 
"the  eons  of  Hassan," 
—on  ancieiUi  Arab  tribe 
lon^  settled  on  the  spot, 
— we  hare,  moreover,  s 
striking  picture  of  the 
reception,  hy  a  great 
dignitary,  of  the  repre- 
aentatives  of  a  Semitio 
tribe  exactly  like  Abnv- 
ham's  people,  and  that  in 
the  patriarch's  own  day ; 
for  the  painting  dates 
from  bis  time. 

The  Ama,'  or  Semitic 
foreigners  thus  brought 
before  na,  are  nomad  es, 
like  the  Hebrews,  and 
have  with  them  not  only 
their  wires  and  children, 
bnt  their  beaetB  and 
honsehold  effects,  and 
eren  their  arms ;  a  sure 
proof  of  their  pulilicaL 
independence. 

The  details  of  the  pic- 

tue    may    help    as   to 

■  JSW«,p.S5tf. 
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realiise  the  circumstances  of  the  appearance  of  Abraliain 
before  Phan^oh.  A  court  scribe  ushers  in  the  Amu  cliief, 
who  wears  a  sack-like  coat,  reaching  to  the  kuees,  in  roil, 
white  and  blue,  elaborately  bordered  and  fringed ;  with 
ornaments,  in  stripes  and  spots,  throughout.  He  and  his 
immediate  attendant  have  removed  their  sandals,  but  the 
rest  retain  them.  The  chief  leads  an  ibex,  as  a  gift^ 
bowing  with  outstretched  hands  as  he  presents  it,  and 
the  next  figure  holds  an  antelope  bj  a  collar  and  by 
its  horn.  A  third  person  follows,  wearing  only  a  kilt. 
Next  come  four  men  in  long  closed  blouses  suiting  a 
hot  climate;  two  of  them  white;  two  red,  white,  and 
blue,  in  fancy  patterns.  All  the  four  carry  their  arms — tk 
spear  and  bow,  with  what  may  be  a  weapon  of  bent  wood, 
like  an  Australian  boomerang,  for  throwing;  or  possibly, 
the  crooked  stick  still  used  by  Arabs  in  driving  their 
camels.^  An  ass  follows,  with  panniers;  partly  laden, 
it  would  seem,  with  bright  coloured  cloth,  for  which 
Canaan  was  famous;  but  also  showing  the  heads  of  two 
children  nestled  in  them.  Four  women  vnthout  any 
veils,  succeed,  wearing  the  tight-fitting  shirt  which  is 
still  the  single  garment  of  Arab  girls ;  the  one  side  kept 
up  by  a  shoulder  strap,  but  the  arms  and  the  other 
shoulder  bare.  Their  feet  are  set  off  by  red  ancle  boots, 
edged  on  the  top  with  white.  All  the  figures  seem  bare- 
headed, but  all  have  abundant  hair ;  that  of  the  women 
being  bound  round  the  crown  by  a  fillet.  A  boy  holding 
a  spear  and  wearing  a  short  sack  goes  before  them,  and 
a  second  ass,  bearing  a  spear  and  what  seems  a  shield^ 
follows  behind;  the  picture  closing  with  two  men,  of 
y^hom  the  foremost  plays  on  a  large  stringed  instrument 
held  oat  in  front  of  him,  and  the  other  bears  a  bow  and 

*  Similar  throw- sticks  are  still  in  use  among  the  Besoh&ra 
Arsbbs  of  Sinai.    Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p.  186.     But  $ee  p  368. 
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qoiver,  and  a  clnb;  their  only  clothing,  apparently  a 
fcasselled  fancy  patterned  kilt,  reaching  from  the  waist  to 
the  knees.^  "  I  view  them/'  says  Lepsins,  "  as  a  migrating 
Hyksos  family,  who  pray  to  be  received  into  the  blessed 
land,  and  whose  descendants,  perhaps,  opened  the  gates 
to  the  Semitio  conquerors,  allied  to  them  by  race."' 

That  Pharaoh  should  have  been  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  Sarah,  and  should  have  taken  her  at  onoe  into  his  harem, 
as  narrated  in  Genesis,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
exact  keeping  of  the  incident  with  historical  truth.  The 
eonrt  officials  of  the  princes  of  the  Nile  valley  seem  to 
have  been  specially  zealoas  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
beautiful  women  for  their  master.  In  the  D'Orbiuey 
Papyrus,  there  is  an  account  of  a  faithless  beauty  whose 
sweet  smelling  locks  are  found  in  the  room  of  the 
Pharaoh,  and  shown  by  the  slaves  to  his  wise  men  and 
scribes.  They  bring  them  forthwith  to  their  master  as 
''the  locks  of  a  daughter  of  the  god  Ba  Harmachu,'' 
adding,  '*  The  blood  of  that  god  is  in  her  ***  on  which  the 
Pharaoh'  does  not  rest  till  he  has,  with  great  difficulty, 
secured  her;  after  which  he  makes  her  his  favourite.^ 
We  find,  moreover,  in  a  papyrus  preserved  at  Berlin,  a 
story  still  more  strikingly  resembling  this  incident  in  the 
life  of  Abraham.  A  workman  has  had  his  ass  seized 
by  an  inspector,  and  reclaimB  it  before  the  head  officer^ 

*  See  plate  in  Bragsch's  Egypt,  and  in  Ebcrs.  The  picture  on 
the  wail  of  the  tomb  is  8  feet  long,  and  1}  feet  high.  Ebers' 
^gypteih  pp*  257-6.    Spedker^B  Oommentary,  voL  i.  pp.  445-6. 

^  Letters  from  Egypt,  English  trans,  p.  112. 

>  Pharaoh  ia  nob  a  proper  name*  but  a  title,  like  *'  the  Ozar,"  or 
rather  like  that  of  the  Saltan — **  The  Sublime  Porte  "—thai'  is, 
the  "  Lofty  Gate."  It  means,  literally,  '*  The  Great  House,  or,  as 
we  say,  '*  palace,**  and  is  used  on  the  monuments  as  equivalent 
to  '*  His  Majesty."    Ebert,  p.  264. 

'  Papyrus  B'Orbmey,  ix. 
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Memitens,  who  in  the  end  refers  the  matter  to  the  king, 
a  Pharaoh  of  the  eleventh  dynasty^  and  thns  before  the 
patriarch's  time.  After  questioning  the  appellant,  the 
king  says,  '^  He  does  not  answer  anything  said  to  him. 
Let  a  written  report  be  made  to  us :  we  oomprehend  the 
matter.  Meanwhile  his  wife  and  children  are  the  king's. 
Watch  secretly  over  him  and  supply  him  with  food." 
The  wife  and  children  become  royal  property,  and  the 
officers  of  the  ooort  undertake  the  maintenance  of  the 
husband,  as  was  the  case  of  Abraham.^ 

The  gifts  of  Pharaoh  to  Abraham  in  honour  of  Sarah 
bear  the  same  mark  of  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptian  world.  They  included,  we  are  told,  "sheep 
and  oxen,  and  he  asses  and  men  slaves,  and  women  slaves, 
and  she  asses,  and  camels.''  *  That  the  horse  should 
not  be  mentioned  is  striking,  for  no  figure  or  mention 
of  it  appears  on  the  monuments  ot  the  Old  Kingdom 
of  Egypt,  and  it  seems,  as  already  noticed,  to  have 
been  first  introduced  by  the  Hyksos/  whom  Abraham, 
therefore,  would  seem  to  have  preceded.  On  the  monu- 
ments of  their  age  it  is  represented  constantly.  Long- 
eared  sheep  are  seen  as  early  as  the  monuments  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty — ^that  nnder  which,  in  all  probability,  the 
patriarch  visited  Egypt.  In  a  tomb  beside  the  Great 
Pyramid,  there  is  a  painting  and  inscription  stating 
that  the  dead  man  owned  no  fewer  than  2,235  common 
sheep  and  goats,  and  973  of  a  finer  kind,  in  all  3,208.^ 
Cattle  have  always  been  raised  in  great  numbers  in 

« 
>  £m  Fcupyru9  hi&raJtiques  de  BerUn,  F.  Ohabas,  pp.  14, 15. 

*  Glen.  zii.  16.    The  words  ''he  had,"  should  be  translated, 
**  he  had  given  him/' 

*  Eberi,  p.  222.    See  p.  859. 

*  Ebers,  p.  266.    Vigouroua,  voL  L  p«  408.    Lepsios,  DenkmdUf 
Abth.  iL  T.  ill.  Blatt  ix.  106. 132. 
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Egypt;  for  their  bones  have  been  dug  np  from  &  great 
depth  in  the  Delta/  and  the  monuments  show  that  from 
the  earliest  times  thej  have  been  employed  in  the  same 
way  as  at  present.  In  an  inscription  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty^  a  functionary  called  Ameni  boasts  that  he  had 
collected  in  the  nome  of  Sahou^  of  which  he  was  prefect, 
a  herd  of  8^000  bulls  with  their  heifers.  The  oz  was  the 
animal  most  commonly  used  for  drawing  the  plough,  and 
dairy  produce  played  a  great  part  in  the  food  of  the 
Egyptians  and  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  Diodorns 
relates  that  in  his  time  860  bowls  were  daily  filled  with 
milk  as  offerings,  by  the  priests  who  celebrated  the 
mysteries  of  Osiris.'  Under  the  New  Empire  there  were 
officials  who  had  the  inspection  of  the  balls  and  heifers  of 
the  domain  of  the  god  Ammon.  The  scribe  Anna,  whose 
tomb  has  been  discovered  at  Qumah,  had  the  office — ^his 
epitaph  tells  os^-of  selling  the  dairy  produce  of  that 
domain.' 

The  presence  of  numerous  asses  in  Egypt  is  proved  by 
the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  and  by  the  still  older 
tombs  near  the  pyramids,  on  which  whole  herds  of  asses 
meet  as.  Rich  men  boast  in  their  epitaphs  of  having 
had  them  by  thousands.  In  later  ages,  indeed,  the  god 
Set,  to  whom  the  ass  was  sacred,  was  viewed  as  ''  the  evil 
one/*  and  his  special  beast  consequently  became  ''an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians :  *'  but  even  after  it  had 
come  to  be  hated,  it  was  still  much  used  for  riding  and 
burdens,  though  also  sacrificed  to  Set  by  being  throwu 
from  the  top  of  a  rook.     In  the  Egypt  of  Abraham'* 

^  Lyell's  Aniiquiiy  of  Man,  p.  41. 

*  Birch,  A  BemarkdbU  Papyrtu  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  Chabas, 
Lb$  Fapynu  hMratiqiMS  da  BerUn,  p.  47.  Lepsius,  DenJomaleff 
Abth.  IL  T.  ill.  Blatt  ix.  75. 

>  Ohabas,  Etudes,  p.  296. 
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AsLj,  however,  it  was  an  object  of  respect,  as  it  still  is 
in  Africa,  where,  as  Sir  S.  Baker  tells  ns,  it  would  be 
taken  as  a  compliment  rather  than  the  reverse  to  be 
told  that  one  '^  was  an  ass,'' — so  sprightly,  ipteUigent 
and  noble  a  oreatore  is  it  in  these  regions. 

The  gift  of  camels  to  Abraham  was  long  thought  by 
hostile  critics  a  proof  of  the  late  composition  of  this  part 
of  Genesis;  bat  research  has  abundantly  shown  that  the 
animal  was  known  from  the  earliest  ages  in  Egypt*  It 
is  not,  indeed^  represented « on  the  monuments,  but  thia 
must  have  risen  from  some  of  the  numerous  laws  which 
restricted  artists  of  those  days  to  certain  figures,  drawn 
by  fixed  rules.  Cocks  and  hens,  which  abounded  on  the 
Kile  from  the  earliest  times,  and  were  even  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  the  god  Anubis,^  are  thus,  in  the  same  way, 
never  found  on  any  monument  or  in  any  painting.' 

On  his  recovery  of  Sarah,  Abraham  was  no  longer  per* 
mitted  to  remain  in  Egypt,  but  was  conducted  to  tho 
frontier  wall,  out  of  the  country,  by  an  Egyptian  guard.' 
His  stay  in  Egypt,  however,  while  little. flattering  to  his 
nobler  traits,  had  added  to  his  already  great  wealth,  for 
he  left  it,  with  Lot,  ^'  very  rich  in  cattle  and  in  silver  and 
gold/^  These  metals  were  well  known  to  the  Egyptians 
of  his  day,  but  were  as  yet  scarce  in  Palestine.^  The 
silver  mines  of  Egypt,  in  the  Eastern  desert,^  enriched  the 
country  with  both  silver  and  gold,  as  did  also  the  tributes 
from    Ethiopia,    Gontral    Africa,   and    other   countries. 

'  White  and  yellow  fowls  were  thus  offered.    Jm  et  0$,^  p.  61. 

'  The  bones  of  dromedaries  have  been  found  in  the  deepest 
borings  of  the  Nile  mud.  Ebers  believes  the  oamel  to  have  been 
in  ase  among  the  early  Fhenioian  colonists  of  the  Delta  coast. 
It  is  not  an  African  animal»  and  muse  have  been  brought  to  the 
Delta  from  Asia. 

»  Geti.  xii.  20. 

«  Chabas,  Etudes,  p.  109.  •  Wilkin$(m,  vd.  iL  p.  240L 
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The  nse  of  silver  even  before  Abraham  is  proved  by  the 
crown  of  a  king  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  now  preserved 
»t  Ley  den.  It  is  of  gold  and  silver^  the  broad  band 
being  of  both  metals,  the  nobler  one  concealing  the  less 
precious.  In  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  gold  was 
wrought  into  very  fine  ornaments^  as  is  seen  in  the 
pictures  of  the  Beni  Hassan  tombs.  Amenemha  I.  had 
a  palace  which  was  richly  gilded  throughout ;  with  arches 
of  lapis  lazuli,  and  walls  crusted  with  precious  stones  and 
bronze.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Ancient  Empire  coffins 
were  entirely  gilded.  Dr.  Birch  has  shown  that  gold 
washing  was  followed  in  Nubia  under  Amenemha's  reign.^ 
The  turquoise  and  copper  mines  of  the  Sinai  peninsula 
are  as  old  as  the  pyramids,  and  in  the  earliest  dynasty 
we  already  meet  official  "  overseers  of  the  gold  treasury/' 
At  a  later  date,  indeed,  in  the  reign  of  Bameses  III., 
about  1200  B.C.,'  there  is  a  picture  in  the  temple  of 
Medinet  Habu  which  shows  the  wealth  of  the  Pharaohs 
as  having  become  enormous.  The  treasury  dazzles  us 
with  the  display  of  gold  and  silver,  in  sacks,  jars,  or 
heaps,  while  commoner  metals  lie  around  in  great  niasses 
like  building  stones.'  If  to  this  we  add  the  golden 
chariots,  chairs,  and  footstools,  the  golden  doors  and 
pillars,  the  vessels  of  gold,  and  the  universal  gilding  of 
chambers,  in  the  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  New 
Kingdom,  the  royal  wealth  must  abundantly  have  justi- 
fied  the  words  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs  to  a  servant  he 
wished  to  honour,  that  '^  he  should  wear  gold  round  his 
Beck,  on  his  back,  and  on  his  feet,  for  having  faithfully 
obeyed  in  all  things."  * 
The  two  tribes  of  Abraham  and  Lot  having  no  longei 

^  On  a  Historical  Tablet  of  Bameee$  IL    ArehoBol,  p.  376. 

'  Bntgschf  vol.  ii.  p.  140.  *  Dftmicben,  EiU.  Ithsch.,  1867. 

^  Lepsius,  Denhmaler,  T.  iii.  97. 
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permission  to  remain  in  Egypt^  wandered  back  by  slow 
marches  towards  Canaan^  over  the  uplands  of  the  Negeb 
or  South  Country,  which  was  then  much  more  fertile  than 
now,'  to  their  old  encampment  between  Bethel  and  Hai, 
The  removal  of  an  Arab  camp,  to  new  pasture  groundb, 
mnst  present  much  the  same  scene  in  all  ages,  and  hence 
that  of  a  tribe  which  Layard '  saw  on  the  march  must 
help  ns  to  realize  the  old  world  picture  of  the  daily  stages 
of  Abraham  and  Lot.  ''  We  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  wide  spreading  flocks  of  sheep  and  camels.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  and 
in  front,  still  the  same  moving  crowd.  Long  lines  of 
asses  and  bullocks,  laden  with  black  tents,  huge  cauldrons 
and  variegated  carpets  ;  aged  women,  and  men  no  longer 
able  to  walk,  tied  on  the  heap  of  domestic  furniture; 
infants  crammed  into  saddle  bags,  their  tiny  heads  thrust 
through  the  narrow  opening, — balanced  on  the  animal's 
back  by  kids  or  lambs  tied  on  the  opposite  side ;  young 
girls  clothed  only  in  the  close-fitting  Arab  shirt,  which 
displayed  rather  than  concealed  their  graceful  forms; 
mothers  with  their  children  on  their  shoulders;  boys 
driving  flocks  of  lambs;  horsemen  armed  with  their 
long  tufted  spears,  scouring  the  plains  on  their  fleet 
mares;  riders  urging  their  dromedaries  with  their  short 
hooked  sticks,'  and  leading  their  high-bred  steeds  by  the 
halter;  colts  galloping  amongst  the  throng;  highborn 
ladies  seated  in  the  centre  of  huge  wings^  which  extend 
like  those  of  a  butterfly  from  each  side  of  the  camel's 
hump,  and  are  no  less  gaudy  and  variegated.  Such  waa 
the  motley  crowd  through  which  we  had  to  wend  oar 
way  for  several  hours.''  Omit  the  horses  and  you  hava 
a  picture  of  tbe  journeys  of  Abraham. 

1  Palmer,  On  the  DeseH  El  Tih,  FaUiUns  Fimd  B&pori$,  1870. 
•  Lajard's  Nineveli,  vol.  L  p.  50.  *  Sea  p.  862. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
Abraham's  biecond  scBtDEircE  ik  oavaam, 

ENCAUPINQ-  by  the  rnde  altar,  vrbich  he  haj 
erected  vbes  fonnerly  near  Bethel,  with  Lot's  tenta 
not  far  from  his  own,  Abraham  Boon  found  that  increased 
wealth  bronght  increased  troubles.  DispatoB  respecting 
the  use  of  wells  is  a  ooastanb  difficulty  when  more  than 
one  Bedouin  enoampcnent  has  to  water  its  flocks  from 
the  same  aources,  and  saoh  strifes  rose  between  the 
herdsmen  of  the  two  patriarchs.  Moreover,  the  pasturage 
waa  insufficient  for  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  both ;  and 
in  short,  it  was  advisable  that  nnole  and  nephew  should 
part.*  Nor  conld  a  finer  illustration  of  the  lofty  and 
nnselfish  character  of  Abraham  bare  been  shown  thaa 
that  wiiich  marked  his  proposal  that  this  should  be  the 
case.  Though  the  whole  country  had  been  given  him  by 
God  Himself,  he  waived  his  rights.  "  Let  there,"  saya 
he,  "  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and 

■  When  in  1863,  the  Beai  SakkV  tribe,  which  is  under  two 
•lieike,  encamped  in  the  Qhor,  just  before  their  raid  on  tbe 
plain  uf  Esdraelon,  ibeir  lente,  like  those  of  the  Midianires, 
covered  the  ground  for  milea,  as  far  m  the  eye  oonld  reach  Irum 
IConnt  £e)tian,  and  in  a  week  there  waa  not  a  green  blade  to  be 
■eeo,  where,  before  the  arrival  of  these  tocneta,  ooe  stood  knca 
deep  in  the  rank  herbage.  Tristram's  Land  of  I$ra*l,  p.  493. 
B  B 
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between  jny  herdsmen  and  thy  herdsmen;  for  we  be 
brethren.  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  theef  Separate 
thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me ;  if  thou  wilt  take  the  letb 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right,  or  if  thou  depart  to  the 
right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left/' 

The  features  of  the  locality  enable  us  to  fix  the  very 
spot  where  this  notable  example  of  following  the  things 
that  make  for  peace  was  uttered,  Abraham  had  appa* 
rentlv  built  his  altar  on  the  summit  of  the  ''mountain 

m 

east  of  Bethel,''  where  he  and  Lot  then  stood,  with  all  the 
land  spread  out  like  a  map  at  their  feet.  The  country 
around  is  now  only  a  succession  of  brown  and  rounded 
limestone  rocks,  rising  into  bare  hills,  without  a  tree  to 
cover  them ;  but  it  may  then  have  presented  lovely  park- 
like  glades,  as  in  Gilead,  with  open  pasturage,  shaded 
by  well  wooded  slopes,  stretching  into  the  blue  distance;^ 
''northward,  southward,  eastward,  and  westward,"  in 
varied  beauty.  But  the  richest  spot  in  the  landscape, 
the  circle  of  the  Jordan,  lay  eastward,  as  it  were  at  their 
feet;  where  the  deep  cleft  of  the  river  opened  into  a 
broad  valley,  before  its  waters  finally  lost  themselves  in 
what  is  now  called  the  Dead  Sea.  If  Sodom  and  Go* 
morrah  lay  in  this  northern  part,  they  must  have  risen 
from  amidst  its  rich  verdure;  the  traces  of  which  still 
remain,  and  at  once  attract  the  eye  of  any  one  looking 
down  from  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BetheL  Tbo 
abundant  waters,  which  still  gush  from  the  high  western 
plateau,  even  now  support  a  mass  of  vegetation  before 
they  are  lost  in  the  light  loamy  soil.  But  utilized  as  they 
then  were  by  irrigation,  far  and  wide,  they  must  have  made 
every  part  of  it,  as  seen  by  Abraham  and  Lot,  a  very 
garden  of  Jehovah — ^recalling  the  traditions  of  their  own 
Riistem  Paradise,  or  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  scene 

l's  Land  oflirael,  p.  169. 
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tihey  had  recently  left  behind  them  at  Zoan^^  in  Egypt 
— ^where  the  bonntifal  Nile,  led  everywhere  through  the 
thirsty  soil,  repaid  the  care  by  a  fertility  and  luzarianca 
that  had  passed  into  a  proverb. 

Nor  was  natural  beauty  all.  The  Jordan  cities  lay  on  the 
great  route  of  Eastern  travel,  and  promised  to  the  keen 
eye  of  Lot  a  rich  market  for  the  prodace  of  his  flocks 
and  herds,  as  well  as  the  Inxnriea  and  refinements  of 
wealth.  More  worldly  minded  than  Abraham,  he  chose 
this  sedncfcive  region,  forgetful  that  ontward  advantage 
may  be  bought  too  dear,  if  it  involved  injury,  moral 
or  spiritual.  Choosing  the  rich  valley,  and  with  it  the 
csorrnpt  civilization  which  had  developed  itself  fearfully 
amidst  the  temptations  and  influence  of  an  Indian  climate ; 
he  tnmed  his  face  to  the  deep  descent  where  this  paradise 
lay  spread  out,  some  thirteen  hundred  fdet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  nomade  like,  pitched  his  tent 
outside  the  gates  of  Sodom.  Abraham,  on  the  other 
hand,  forthwith  received  a  new  gift  of  the  whole  country 
from  God,  as  if  to  mark  how  much  higher  in  His  sight  is 
the  gentle  spirit  that  trusts  to  Him  rather  than  to  selfish 
plans  of  its  own,  like  that  of  Lot. 

But  Hebron,  not  Bethel,  was  to  be  the  chief  resting* 
place  of  Abraham.  It  ofiEered,  on  the  wide  open  country 
round,  free  pasture;  better  suited  for  his  flocks  and  herds^ 
and  more  abundant.  There,  under  the  oaks  of  Mamre, 
with  their  grateful  shadow  from  the  noon*day  heat,  he 
once  more  pitched  his  tent,  and  near  it,  as  was  always 
his  custom,  built  a  third  altar  to  Jehovah.  The  precise 
spot  may  perhaps  be  marked  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
enclosure  mentioned  in  Josephus,  which  still  remaius  to 

-  Zoar  in  the  English  version  is  nndoabtedly  a  misreading  for 
ZoHii.  «vhich  is  retained  in  the  Synao.  Zoan  was  especially  rich 
in  irhisutioii. 
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the  norfch  of  Hebron.  ''  There^^'  says  the  Jewish  his* 
torian^^  ^^  stood  the  terebinth  beneath  which  the  patriarch 
received  angels; ''  a  tree  as  old^  it  is  thought^  as  the  world. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  barned  down  so  recently  as  th? 
seventeenth  oentnry,  after  having  been  an  object  of 
almost  idohttrons  honour  for  nntold  ages.' 

Here^  at  last^  he  could  rest^  almost  at  home  in  this  up* 
land  valo^  with  its  mingled  town  and  country  life,  its  wells^ 
and  its  clumps  of  terebinths ;  amidst  the  cool  and  delight* 
fol  climate  of  an  elevation  of  nearly  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.'  If  Lot  had  the  tropical  luxuriance  of 
Sodom,  Abraham  had  the  refreshing  breeze  of  the  hills, 
whose  soft  slopes  were  sprinkled  with  stretches  of  grey 
olives,  and  picturesquely  mingled  groves  of  pomegranates, 
figs,  apricots,  and  almonds ;  while  round  him  spread 
waving  patches  of  wheat  and  barley,  varied  by  green 
gardens,  and  vineyards  so  famous,  that  the  Jews  believed 
the  vine  had  been  first  planted  by  God's  own  hand  on 
these  fertile  slopes.  His  flocks,  moreover,  had  only  to 
wander  to  the  next  heights,  beyond  this  quiet  retreat,  to 
have  before  them  unlimited  upland  pastures. 

A  strange  disturbance  of  this  pleasant  r^ion  soon, 
however,  broke  its  peacefulness  for  a  time.  The  varioua 
kingdoms  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  had 
long  been  the  scene  of  stirring  events.  Great  military 
conquerors  had  risen,  one  after  another,  since  the  time  of 
Nimrod ;  until,  in  Abraham's  day,  a  great  empire  under 
the  kings  of  Elam — ^the  mountainous  district  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates — stretched  thence 
to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean ;  a  distance  of  nearly  » 

»  BelL  Jud,,  iv.  7,  9. 
'  Sinai  and  PalestiTie,  p.  142. 

*  HobroD.     Scbenkel's   Bib.  Lea.     Sepp's  Jeruaalein  wni  diiM 
UeiUge  Land,  vol.  L  p.  59<i. 
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ihoQsand  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  and  of  nmcli  more 
by  the  northern  route  which  alone  was  practicable  for 
armies.  Chedorlaomer,  or,  as  his  namo  is  given  in  the 
Septuagint,  Kodorlogomer,  the  reigning  king,  belonged 
to  a  dynasty  which,  by  a  strange  good  fortune,  has  per- 
petuated its  memory  even  to  our  times  in  the  old  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  In  these  there  is  frequent  mention  of  a 
great  conquering  line  of  kings  of  Elam,  the  house  of  the 
Kndurs,^  each  of  whom  appended  to  this  common- title 
Bome  personal  affix ;  that  of  the  king  mentioned  in  Genesis 
being  the  name  of  the  god  Lagomer,  a  famous  divinity 
of  Elam.  Still  more  strangely,  an  inscription  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Assurbanipal,  who  reigned  B.C.  667,'  nar- 
rating his  conquest  of  Elam  and  its  capital,  Susa — the 
Shushan  of  Esther — tells  ns  that  he  then  carried  off  an 
image  of  the  goddess  Nana,  which  had  been  taken  from 
Babylon  1,635  years  before,  by  an  Elamite  king,  Kudnr- 
nanhundi,  who  had  **  laid  hands  on  the  temples  of  Accad,'' 
or  Babylonia.'  This  successful  invasion  of  Babylon  must 
therefore  have  happened  about  B.C.  2300,  a  period  earlier 
than  Abraham's  time,  and  strongly  confirms  the  narrative 
of  Genesis  in  reference  to  an  Elamite  empire.  Still  more, 
inscriptions  have  been  found  on  bricks  at  Mugheir,  the 
ancient  Ur,  of  a  Kudurmabuk,  of  Elam,  whose  empire 
extended  over  South  Ghaldea,  and  also  over  the  **  West- 
land,'' — that  is,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  inscriptions, 
over  Ganaan, — his  dominions  consequently  reaching  from 
Susiana  to  the  Mediterranean.^     Thus  the  invasion  of 

*  Kudur—in  Assyrian  to  **  eervioe,"  "adoration."  We»Ufn 
Ajtiaiic  Inscri'ptions,  vol.  ii.  p.  65.  It  seoms  a  Finnish  word. 
The  Ostiac-Sainoyed  eqaivalent  is  Kote — Koid*  servant. 

'  McLs^ero,  p.  436.     Schrader  makes  the  date  B.C.  650l 

•  Smith's  History  of  Asswhanipal  (1871),  p.  260. 
^  Bchiudcr,  KeUinschriften^  p.  48. 
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Cbedorlaomer  is  yirtaally  established  as  a  historical  fact^ 
altogether  apart  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  In  its 
glory  his  rale  stretched  a  thoasand  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  five  hundred  from  north  to  south.^ 

Under  this  over-lord  were  various  lesser  kings,  of  whom 
we  know  little.  Amraphel,  "  the  son  reigns/'*  king  of 
Sinear  or  Shinar^  the  ancient  Babylon;  Arioch,  "the 
servant  of  the  Moon/''  king  of  EUasar^  an  unknown 
Mesopotamian  town  op  district* — perhaps  Larsam,  the 
modem  Senkereh^  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  between 
Erech  and  Ur.**  Of  this  town  and  district^  the  inscrip- 
tions reveal  the  name  of  an  ancient  king  Eriaku,  or 
Urukh,  perhaps  this  Arioch,  or  some  ancestor,  but  it  may 
be  the  famous  "king  of  Sumir  and  Accad,"*  lord  of  Ur, 
renowned  as  the  great  builder  of  cities^  temples,  and 
fortresses.  A  third  completes  the  list.  "  Tidal/'  or 
rather  as  the  Greek  has  it,  "  Thargal,"  the  great  chief 
of  "  the  Goim/'  •  apparently  the  "  Guti/' — the  Semitio 
tribes  of  Northern  Mesopotamia,  part  of  whom  afterwards 
became  the  Assyrian*  nation.  An  invasion  of  Canaan 
by  Cbedorlaomer  fourteen  years  before  had  subdued  the 
country  to  him  and  made  it  tributary,  but  after  twelve 

^  The  Egyptian  monnments,  in  exaot  accordance  with  Gfenesis, 
state  that  before  the  conqnesti  of  Canaan  by  the  Hebrews,  and  till 
the  kings  of  the  eighteenth  Pharaonio  dynasty,  the  raling  power 
in  Western  Asia  was  that  of  the  ButennM  the  peoples  inhabiting 
Assyria.  Under  Barneses  XL,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression, 
they  no  longer,  however,  held  Canaan.  The  power  had  passed  to 
the  Khetas,  or  Hittites.  Ghabas,  Voyctge  d*tm  Egyptie»f  ppi 
818-322. 

*  Schrader.  '  Lenormant. 
^  Schrader,  Biehm,  p.  819. 

*  Lenormant,  L%  Langike  Primitive,  p.  378. 

*  See  p.  297.  ^  Rawlinson,  Em>d.,  I  964 

*  Gk)imo(in  Heb.)  Gentiles. 

*  Lenormant.  La  Latigue  PntnUive,  p.  376. 
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jrears  Babjection  a  general  revolt  had  followed^  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tribate  had  been  refased,  and  it  may  be  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  populations  on  the  Euphrates 
threatened ;  the  line  of  travel  on  which  they  depended 
ranning  from  the  great  river,  through  the  revolted  dis- 
tricts, to  the  gulf  of  Akaba.*^  In  all  probability  Abraham 
was  still  in  Harran  when  the  first  invading  army  marched 
northwards,  on  its  way  to  the  west,  and  would  thus 
know  all  it  implied  when  he  now  heard  at  Hebron  that 
the  Elamite  king,  with  his  vassals,  had  a  second  time 
marched  into  Palestine,  to  reduce  the  refractory  chiefs 
once  more  to  obedience. 

Crossing  the  Khabour,  perhaps  at  Arban;  the  Belik 
near  Harran,  and  the  Euphrates  at  Carchemish,  the 
invaders  would  pass  south,  by  Hamath  in  the  Lebanon, 
and  Damascus,  to  the  territory  of  the  rebels.*  Sweeping 
on,  along  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  to  cut  off  the  allies  of 
the  revolted  kings,  their  first  blow  fell  on  the  gigantic 
Befaim  in  their  chief  town — Ashteroth  Kamaim — the 
sanctuary  of  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  the  crested  moon. 
The  Zuzim,  of  Ham,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,'  apparently  the  same  as  the  Zamzummim ;  and  the 
terrible  Emim,^  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim — the  upland  dis- 

^  Tnob,  in  Zeitaehrift  dee  DeutsGhen  Morgenl.  Oeaelh  (1847),  p.  161. 

'  Tomkins'  Btudiea  on  the  Times  of  Abraluun.  An  admirable 
ntumi  of  all  that  is  known  on  the  period,  from  the  Assyriaa  and 
Egyptian  records.    The  illustrabions  are  prepared  with  great  oare. 

'  There  is  still  a  Hameitat  about  six  miles  east  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  name  is  read  Hemta  in  the  Targams, 
no  that  the  identity  of  the  place  seems  established.  Tristram's 
Land  o/Moah,  p.  117. 

*  The  name  Emim  means  "  the  terrible  race,"  They  held  what 
was  afterwards  Moub. 

The  Zamzuminiin  seem  toh;ive  owed  their  name  to  an  imitation 
of  whao  was  regarded  as  their  barbarous  and  auinteiligible  dialect. 
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trict  of  "  the  Twin  Towns/'  somewhere  near,  were  next 
attacked.  Pressing  still  south,  beyond  the  Dead  Sen^ 
by  the  valley  now  known  as  El  Arabah,  the  miserable 
Horites,  the  "  Cave  men  "  ^  of  the  rough  mountain  range 
of  Seir*  presently  felt  the  terrors  of  war.  Marching 
thence,  through  a  wild  and  broken  country,  the  con- 
querors turned  their  faces  to  the  west  till  they  reached 
the  ''  Oak  of  Paran,'*  •  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of 
that  name;  now  the  desert  of  El  Tih,  on  the  far  south- 

They  held  at  leaat  part  of  the  country  known  as  that  of  the 
Ammonites,  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  Their  name  comes  from  a 
verb,  to  *'  hum,  to  murmur,  to  make  a  noise."  Furst,  however, 
thinks  it  means  '*  the  strong.'* 

^  That  cave  men  lived  then  in  Palestine  seems  to  me  to  oast 
doubt  on  the  assumption  of  a  necessarily  immense  antiquity  for 
the  cave  men  of  Europe.  Sti-abo  given  a  curious  account  of  this 
race,  which  was  found  as  far  webt  as  Mauretania,  and  as  far  east 
as  the  Caucasus,  but  especially  in  Idumea  and  the  coasts  ot 
Abyssinia.  The  women,  he  tells  us,  painted  themselves  with  an- 
timony; the  men  went  about  naked,  or  in  skins  of  cattle,  and 
carried  clubs,  Spears,  and  shields.  The  wives  were  in  common, 
except  those  of  the  chiefs,  for  the  race  had  chiefs.  All  wore 
shells  round  their  necks  as  a  protection  against  witchcrafb. 
Their  food  consisted  not  only  of  flesh,  but  of  the  bones  and  skin 
of  beasts  pounded  up  with  it.  Some  were  circumcised,  like  the 
Egyptians.  But  their  treatment  of  the  dead  was  at  once  the 
strangest  and  most  revolting  of  their  peculiarities,  for  they  tied 
the  corpse  neck  and  heels  together  with  twigs,  and  then  pelted  it 
with  stones  amidst  shouts  and  laughter,  till  they  had  covered  it 
up,  when  they  laid  a  ram's  horn  on  the  cairn  and  went  off.  Their 
drink  is  said,  by  Strabo,  to  have  been  the  mixed  blood  and 
milk  of  their  cattle.  Surely  this  state  of  degradation  in  histor  ical 
periods  makes  any  need  of  an  immense  antiquity  to  aooouni  for 
it  in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  unnecessary. 

Berthcau,  Geschichie  der  ItraeUten  has  an  elaborate  eaaay  on 
the  Horites,  pp.  147  ff. 

•  Seir,  means  •*  rough,"  "  rugged.* 

*  Paran<«the  hollowed  oat. 
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week  of  Palestine.  The  oonntless  wadys  or  dry  water- 
courses hollowed  out  of  the  limestone  uplands  of  that 
region,  and  giving  it  its  name,  were  then,  however,  far 
richer  in  fertility  and  population  than  now ;  for  nothing  ia 
more  certaiu  than  that  the  destruction  of  trees,  and  the 
long  neglect  of  irrigation,  has  since  those  ages  changed  the 
extreme  south  of  Palestine  into  a  literal  wilderness,  where 
before  there  were  vineyards,  and  a  settled  population.^ 
Turning  now  once  more  to  the  east,  having  reached  the 
limits  of  their  march,  the  victorious  allies  came  to  En- 
Mishpat, ''  the  spring  of  judgment,^'  called  also  Eadesh, 
^'The  Sanctuary;''  apparently  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
oracle,  and  also  the  chief  encampment  of  the  Amalekites, 
whose  whole  country  they  wasted  with  fire  and  sword. 
Next  came  the  turn  of  the  Amorites,  whose  chief  seat 
was  then  at  Hazezon  Tamar,  ''the  groves  of  palms,'' 
afterwards  Engedi,  ''  the  fountain  of  the  kid ; ''  a  small 
oasis  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea,  1,800  feet  be« 
low  the  high  plateau  of  Southern  Judea,  over  which  the 
invaders  had  marched  to  reach  it.  And  now  the  enemy 
had  at  last  almost  entered  the  rich  circle  of  the  Jordan, 
and  had  only  to  strike  north  to  reach  its  wealthy  cities 
and  towns  : — Sodom,  "  the  walled  "  ;  Gromorrah,  the 
town  in  "the  deft";*  Admah,  ''the  strong  place" ;• 
Zeboiim, "  the  town  of  the  gazelles  " ;  perhaps  in  flattery 
of  its  maidens ;  and  Zoar,  "  the  small.''  There  was  no 
chance  of  escape  nor  any  hope  of  again,  in  Tyrian 
fashion^  buying  peace  by  renewed  tribute.  The  popula* 
tion  must  meet  their  invaders  and  fight  for  their  hearths 
-Jld  lives.  Each  town  had  its  king:  Bera,  "the  gift  of 
God ; "  Birsha,  "  the  strong  " ;  Shinab,  *'  the  glorious  " ; 
Shemeber,  "the  proud," ^  and  under  them  their  people, 

>  Palmer's  The  Desert  of  the  Tih,   Palestim  Fund  Beporta,  187<X 
<  Fwr&U  '  These  are  the  meanings  given  by  Ffirsk 
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came  oat  to  battle  on  the  broad  plain  at  the  head  of  the 
Dead  Sea^^  bat  only  to  be  utterly  overthrown.  The 
ground  was  full  of  bitumen  pits^  that  may  well  have 
broken  their  ranks.  Bera  and  Birsha  were  killed,  and 
the  scattered  remnant  of  the  force,  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion that  could^  fled  to  the  eastern  hills,  while  the  victors 
sacked  the  towns  and  carried  off  much  plunder  and  many 
prisoners  ;  among  whom  were  Lot  and  his  family.  Pain- 
fally  remounting  the  1,300  feet  of  cliff  on  the  west  of  the 
valley,  at  the  gorge  of  Engedi,  or  passing  up  the  line 
of  the  Jordan  on  its  eastern  side,  the  conquerors  had  now 
only  to  march  home  in  triumph,  laden  with  spoil  and  rich 
in  captives.  But  meanwhile  the  news  of  his  nephew's 
misfortunes  had  reached  Abraham  at  Hebron.  As  the 
head  of  a  g^reat  tribe,  he  was  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  kings  around,  and,  thoagh  a  man  of  peace,  he  had  all 
the  fire  of  the  Arab  when  the  occasion  demanded.  This, 
the  fate  of  his  kinsman  instantly  roused.  Calling  to  his 
help  Mamre,  ''the  manly/'  Eshcol,  "the  brave,"*  and 
Aner,  *'  the  branch/'  Amorite  chiefs  with  whom  he  lived 
on  terms  of  friendship,  they  joined  their  contingents  to 
his  levy  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  trained  guards  of 
his  own  encampment ;  and  the  whole,  numbering  likely 
over  a  thousand  men,  started  instantly  in  pursuit  of  the 
retiring  foe,  who  had  reached  Laish,  afterwards  known 
as  Dan,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  some  thirty  miles 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  before  they  were  overtaken. 
With  keen  military  instinct  Abraham  had  determined  on 
a  night  surprise ;  trusting,  no  doubt,  to  the  carelessnesa 
of  an  Eastern  army,  which  takes  little  precaution  against 

<  YaleofSiddim"  Valley  of  the  Broad  Plains,  lying  then^M 
now,  north  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

s  So  Hitsig,  *'all  the  man";  Dillmann  piefers  "the  grapt 
cluster.'' 
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BQch  attacks.^  No  news  had  reached  Chedorlaomer  of 
the  parsait,  and  his  men  lay,  some  asleep  and  some 
dmnky  says  Josephus/  when  Abraham — dividing  his 
force  into  sections  acting  from  different  points,  like  those 
of  Gideon's  band,  centuries  later,  in  a  nearly  similar  case; 
or  the  Chaldeans  in  their  attack  in  "  three  bands  '^ '  on 
the  camels  of  Job— mshed  on  the  great  camp,  causing  an 
instant  panic  which  soon  became  a  complete  rout.  Nor 
did  Abraham  give  them  time  to  rally,  but  pressing  on, 
chased  the  fleeing  hordes  towards  the  range  of  Anti- 
Libanns,  for  two  days,  as  far  as  Hobah,  north  ^  of  Damas- 
cus, till  they  were  utterly  scattered.'  Lot  and  his  family, 
with  the  other  captives,  were  thus  recovered,  with  all  the 
plunder  taken  on  their  great  raid  by  the  invaders. 

Beturning  slowly  southwards,  rich  with  the  plunder 
of  the  camp,  and  with  a  long  train  of  rescued  Ganaanite 
prisoners  of  war,  Abraham  was  met  by  two  princes 
of  the  country,  at  some  spot  known  as  the  King's 
Yale ;  perhaps  among  the  uplands  of  Ephraim,*  whither 
the  march  must  have  led  as  it  passed  on  through 
Shechem,  towards  Hebron.  The  one  was  the  new  kin^ 
of  Sodom,  who  came,  doubtless,  to  do  homage  to  his 
deliverer  as  the  great  man  of  the  day,  for  Abraham's 
victory  had  raised  him  above  any  of  the  local  chiefs.  He 
had  acted  only  from  friendship  to  Lot,  but  by  the  laws  of 

'  Even  at  this  day  the  Bedouins  have  no  sentinels  nor  out- 
poets.    Barokhardb'ii  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

«  Ant.,  L  10, 1. 

»  1  Sam.  xi.  11.    Job  i.  17. 

^  The  English  version  says  '*  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascas,'* 
bat  the  left  in  Hebrew  means  the  north,  for  posidon  was  reckoned 
among  the  Hebrews  with  the  speaker  facing  the  east.  Thus,  in 
JTob  zxiii.  \9f "  left "  and  *'  righo  "  mean  north  and  south.    See  p.  242. 

*  See  a  vivid  picture  of  this  rout  in  Land  and  The  Book,  p.  215. 

•  DiUmcMn,  p.  253. 
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wai  the  whole  booty  was  his ;  though  he  might  haw 
been  expected  to  restore  the  captives  recovered  to  their 
owners  or  homes^  instead  of  retaining  them  as  his 
personal  slaves.  Snch  an  arrangement  the  king  of 
Sodom  now  pressed  on  him.^  Bat  he  misunderstood 
the  magnanimous  nature  with  which  he  had  to  do,  for 
Abraham  had  undertaken  his  great  task  with  no  ulterior 
thoughts  of  gain.  '^  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand^^'  and 
sworn  ''unto  Jehovah/*  said  he,  "the  most  high  Qrod, 
the  framer  '  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  I  will  not  take  so 
much  as  a  thread  or  the  thong  of  a  sandal/  lest  thou 
shouldst  say,  'I  have  made  Abraham  rich  *:  save  only  that 
which  the  force  have  eaten,  and  the  share  of  the  men 
who  went  with  me,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre;  let  them 
take  what  is  theirs.''  Abraham  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Sodom  except  to  render  it  a  service. 

But  the  chief  personage  who  thus  came  out  to  welcome 
the  victorious  patriarch  was  one  round  whom  legend  has 
delighted  to  gather.  Melchizedok,  the  king  of  righteous- 
ness/ ruler  of  Salem,  "priest  of  the  Most  High  God,'' 
who  appears  in  this  incident  for  a  moment  and  then 

^  If  any  one  recovered  from  an  enemy  the  goods  of  a  friend, 
they  were  the  property  of  the  conqueror — a  hard  enough  law, 
which  Abraham  was  above  enforcing  for  himself,  though  be  stood 
on  its  letter  as  regarded  his  confederates.  Michaelis,  MosaiseheB 
B^eehtf  vol.  iii.  p.  252. 

'  Not  '*  possessor/'  as  the  English  version  has  it. 

*  De  Wette*s  translation.  BobeHs  says  it  is  still  a  Hindoo  pay- 
ing for  having  taken  nothing,  that  one  has  not  taken  even  a  piece 
of  the  thong  of  a  worn-out  sandal.  It  is  also  an  Arab  prcrerb. 
Ges.,  Thes.  p.  452. 

^  Or  ''justice,*'  as  Kalisch  translates  it.  It  is  ourions  to  notioo 
that  in  Joshua's  time  the  king  of  Jerusalem  bore  the  name  of 
Adouizedek,  **  the  lord  of  righteousness,"  Is  this  a  ground  fof 
believing  that  Salem  must  have  been  Jerusalem  P 
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■nddenly  yanishes,  has  in  all  ages,  alike  from  his  natnOj 
whioh  itself  commands  respectful  awe;  his  office  and 
faith  at  sach  a  time^  and  in  sach  populations ;  and  the 
ailenoe  observed  respecting  his  origin  or  history^  been 
m  fayonrite  subject  for  speculation.  We  know  neither 
Ills  parentage^  nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  nor  his  suc- 
Geasor  in  his  office  and  dignities,  and  hence  he  ofiEers  a 
striking  type  of  our  diyine  Lord.^  It  is  quite  possible 
that,  like  Abraham,  he  may  haye  been  one  of  the  early 
Pilgrim  Fathers  who  had  left  Chaldea,  to  escape  the 
growing  bitterness  and  intensity  of  idol  worship,  which 
were  making  fidelity  to  the  faith  of  purer  ages  impossible.* 
His  name  and  that  of  the  place  oyer  which  he  ruled,  are 
purely  Semitic,  and  may  thus  point  to  his  belonging  to 
the  clans  of  that  race  beyond  the  Euphrates.'  But  this 
seems  a  questionable  ground,  since  the  Phenicians,  and 
at  least  some  of  the  Canaanite  tribes,  spoke  a  language 
ahnost,  if  not  quite  identical  with  Hebrew,  while  the 
tribes  beyond  the  Euphrates  spoke  Aramaic.  Indeed, 
Abraham's  ability  to  mingle  freely  with  the  peoples 
around  him,  seems  to  imply  that  on  entering  Canaan  he 
abandoned  his  natiye  speech  and  adopted  theirs,  making 
Hebrew  for  the  first  time  the  speech  of  his  race.* 

Melchiaedek's  pore  and  holy  faith  in  the  ''  Most  High 

'  The  Jows,  over  fond  of  the  marvelloxiSy  affected  to  regard 
Melchizedek  as  a  son  of  Shem — a  relic  of  the  long  perished  golden 
age  of  ihe  world. 

*  Chap.  vii. 

*  So,  Kalisch. 

*  Bansen,  Bibel  Urktmden,  yoL  L  p.  102.  Eiohhom^B,  EinleUunff 
ToL  i.  p.  59 ;  iu  p.  1.  Kalisch's  Bible  Sttidies,  vol.  ii  p.  8.  It 
18  ourioas  to  notice  that  after  having  adopted  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Canaanites  from  Abraham's  day,  the  Jews  went  back  to  their 
original  Aramaic,  and  gave  up  Hebrew,  as  soon  as  they  wers 

to  Babylon,  Abraham's  early  land. 
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God ''  was  doabtless  a  relio  of  the  anciently  anirersal 
recognition  of  the  One  Creator,  and  is  one  of  the  proofs 
incidentally  afforded  in  snoh  other  oases  as  that  of 
Abimelech^  king  of  Gerar;  Jethro,  the  Midianite; 
Balaam,  from  the  mountains  of  Assyria;  and  Job^  the 
Arab ;  that  God  has  at  no  time  left  Himself  without  a 
witness  even  in  lands  secluded  from  the  direct  privileges 
of  His  people.  El  Elidn,  the  name  given  by  Melchizedek 
to  God,  was  not  indeed  new  or  unknown,  for  El  or  II, 
''  the  Mighty  One/'  was  the  ancient  supreme  god  of  the 
Semitic  races  of  Babylonia,  and  was  known  in  Palestine 
by  the  Phenicians;  and  even  the  great  title,  Elion,  ''the 
Highest,^'  had  been  adopted  by  them,  corrupt  and 
idolatrous  as  they  had  already  become.  With  them,  in- 
deed, both  names  only  marked  one  divine  Being  among 
many,  though  perhaps  the  highest ;  nor  is  it  to  be  over* 
looked  that  while  Melchizedek  uses  the  general  expres- 
sion ''  the  Most  High  God,"  Abraham,  in  repeating  it, 
prefixes  the  personal  name  Jehovah;^  as  if  to  claim  for 
Him  the  exclusive  right  to  supreme  divinity.  With  this 
weighty  addition,  though  not  without  it,  he  recognises 
the  Gk)d  of  Melchizedek  as  Him  whom  he,  himself,  wor- 
shipped.' 
But  not  only  is  Melchizedek  a  king,  he  is  also  the  first 

>  Gen.  xiv.  22.  Cohen,  DargteUtmg  det  Qotteadieneies,  p.  21i 
notices  this. 

*  Most  critics  are  of  opinion  that  Salem  was  Jerusalem ;  but 
it  has  been  fancied  by  some  that  a  place  eight  miles  south  of 
Scythopolis,  where  John  the  Baptist  laboured,  is  intended. 
Jerome  tells  us  that,  in  his  day,  the  so-called  palace  of  Melchize- 
dek was  still  shown  there.  Abraham  had  certainly  to  pass  by 
Scyihopolis  on  his  return,  and  hence  Salem  may  have  been  the 
seat  of  Melchizedek's  rule.  Winer  gives  striking  reasons  for 
preferring  Jerusalem.  Gesenius  thinks  Salem,  not  Jemsalevi, 
was  the  place.    T/ie«.,  ziy.  22. 
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who  bears  the  ancient  and  sacred,  but  often  much 
abused  name  of  *'  Priest/^  The  office  had  not  yet  been 
separated  from  that  of  king,  and,  indeed,  in  after  ages  it 
was  still  nominally  applied  to  the  sons  of  David,^  and 
even  to  humbler  personages  in  the  court  of  Solomon;* 
but  in  these  cases  tradition  seems  to  have  retained  a 
title  which  though  once  real  in  similar  connections,  was 
now  simply  one  of  dignity.  Prom  Melchizedeck,  Abra- 
ham accepts  a  priestly  blessing.  The  highest  earthly 
one  in  the  land,  bowing  before  a  still  higher  spiritual, 
and  recognising  in  him  the  servant  of  God^  expresses  his 
gratitude  for  the  signal  mercies  just  vouchsafed  him,  by 
giving  to  God,  as  represented  by  His  priest,  the  first 
tithes  of  which  we  read — ^^'the  tenth  part  of  all  the 
spoil '^ — an  act  which  became  an  authoritative  historical 
precedent  among  his  descendants  ever  after.  Even 
Jacob,  at  Bethel  remembered  it,*  and  Moses  put  it  in 
practice  as  a  public  law,  thit  the  tenth  of  the  field,  the 
orchard  and  the  herd^  should  be  given  to  the  priests,  as 
to  God ;  besides  a  tribute  from  all  booty  of  war.* 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  Abraham  had  entered 
Canaan,  and  he  was  still  without  an  heir,  when  Sarah, 
acting  on  the  custom  still  common  in  the  East,  gave  one 
of  her  female  slaves  to  her  husband  as  a  concubine,  or 
wife  of  secondary  rank ;  with  the  design  of  adopting  as 
her  own  the  children  of  the  union.*    From  among  th9 

^  2Sam.  viii.  18.  The  word  'Spriest"  is  supposed  from  the 
phithseology  of  the  parallel  passage,  I  Chron.  xviii.  17,  to  mean 
here  *'  the  first  at  the  king's  baud/*  that  is,  in  rank. 

*  1  Kings  iv.  5.    "Principal  officer"  is  literally  a  *' priest." 
'Gen.  xxviii.  22. 

*  Lev.  xxvii.  30  S. 

*  Num.  xxxi.  31.    2  Sam.  viii.  11.    Chron.  xxvL  27. 

'  Jacob's  wives  did  the  same.  Gen.  xxz.  1  ff.  The  old  law  of 
Israel  (Ex.  xxi.  ff)  even  gave  the  Hebrew  maiden  sold  by  hat 
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slaves  broaght  from  Egrpt^  perhaps  given  hj  Pharaolii 
one  Hagar  was  selected  for  this  honour ;  bat  the  result^  as 
too  often  happens  in  polygamous  connliries^  was  unhappy 
Even  before  a  child  was  bom^  jealousy  sprang  up  in  the 
mistress  towards  the  maid^  who  fled  to  the  desert  to 
escape  Sarah's  anger^  and  only  returned  when  divinely 
warned  to  do  so.  But  the  son  whom  she  presently  bore— 
Ishmael,  "God  hears" — was  after  a  time  followed  by 
a  son  borne  by  Sarah  herself,  who,  of  course,  at  once 
took  the  place  of  the  son  of  the  concubine,  as  Abra- 
ham's heir.  Some  fifteen  years  had  passed,  during 
which  the  now  disinherited  lad  had  been  the  acknow- 
ledged successor  to  his  father's  rank  and  wealth ;  and  it 
was  not  easy  either  for  him  or  his  mother  to  sink  at  once 
into  insignificance,  and  resign  the  distinction  they  had  so 
long  enjoyed.  Heart-bnrnings  naturally  followed,  and  in 
the  end,  Sarah  would  not  be  contented  till  both  mother 
and  lad  were  sent  away  from  the  encampment,  to  join 
some  other  tribe,  and  return  to  Abraham  no  more.  To  us 
it  seems  strange  that  the  mother  of  his  first-born  son 
should  be  thus  treated ;  but  it  has  always  been  the  rule 
in  the  East  that  the  elevation  of  a  female  slave  to  be  a 
secondary  wife  or  concubine,  in  no  degree  afFects  her 
servile  position;  and  leaves  her  children  slaves  to  her 
owner,  like  herself  liable  to  be  sold  away  or  sent  off  at 
a  moment's  notice,  though  this  is  seldom  done.  ^  In  this 
case,  moreover,  Hagar  was  Sarah's  property,  and  would 
be  treated  by  her  as  such.  Yet  it  was  no  slight  task 
to  bring  Abraham  to  carry  out  her  will,  nor  would  she 
apparently  have  gained  her  point,  had  not  the  patriarch 
been  divinely  warned  that  what  seemed  to  be  only  harsh 

father  on  accoant  of  his  poverty,  a  claim  on  her  parchaser,  to  bs 
made  either  his  own  concubine  or  that  of  his  son. 
^  Miohaolis,  Mo9cuUchs9  BeM^  voL  ii.  pp.  125,  359. 
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Jealousy,  was  in  reality  in  accordance  with  an  all-wise 
Providence.  Even  then,  however,  he  rose  np  early 
in  the  morning,  as  if  fearful  thab  his  obedience  to  the 
heavenly  counsel  might  fail  if  he  delayed;  and,  doubtless 
with  a  heavy  heart,  sent  mother  and  son  away.  Wean- 
ing feasts  are  still  usual  in  the  East,  and  that  of  Isaac 
had  been  the  occasion  of  this  final  rupture.^  It  led  to 
Ishmael  becoming  the  father  of  the  wide  family  of 
Bedouin  tribes,  t^terwards  known  as  Ishmaelites;  who 
ultimately  spread  over  the  desert,  from  the  eastern  edge 
of  Egypt  to  the  noi'th-west  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  also  over  the  Hanran,  east^of  the  Jordan,  to  Lebanon, 
•—that  is,  as  a  whole,  over  all  Northern  Arabia.' 

The  disastrous  end  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  had 
happened  before  this  breach  in  the  patriarch's  circle. 
The  agencies  by  which  it  was  brought  about,  and  the 
situation  of  the  doomed  towns,  have  been  equally  dis- 
puted. It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  present  Dead 
Sea  is  of  immensely  greater  age  than  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, for  it  belongs  geologically  to  the  oldest  seas  in  the 
world;  its  origin  reaching  back  to  the  period  of  the 
Secondary  Bocks,  when  a  great  part  of  Southern  Germany 
and  Switzerland  was  as  yet  below  the  ocean.     Its  level 

stood  formerly  much  higher  than  now,  for  ancient  beaches 

« 

'  Isaac  may  have  been  three  or  four  years  old  at  his  weaning, 
if  not  older.  The  child  Samoel  must  have  been  some  sixe  when, 
on  his  being  weaned,  bis  mother  took  him  to  Shi  lob  and  left 
him  there  (1  Sam.  1.  24).  If  Isaac  was  older,  weaning  must  have 
liad  a  different  meaning  than  it  has  with  ns.  The  Mahometan  law 
prohibits  a  woman  weaning  her  child  before  it  is  two  years 
old,  except  with  the  consent  of  her  husband.  The  mother,  in 
2  Mace.  vii.  27,  says  she  has  suckled  her  son  three  years.  In 
India  a  child  is  weaned  only  after  three  years.  See  Winer,  arU 
Kinder. 

'  lliehm,  art.  Ismael. 

VOL.   I.  O  C 
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are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  rocks  tbree  hundred  feet  abors 
its  present  surface.  Whether  it  ever  joined  the  Red 
Sea  is  disputed:  some  think  it  did;  others  adduce  in 
disproof^  the  facts  that  the  waters  of  tbo  Arabah^  or 
gorge  south  of  the  Dead  Sea^  flow  into  it  from  a  water- 
shed almost  midway  between  the  two  seas^  and  that  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  on  the  Bed  Sea^  is  thirty-five  feet  higher 
than  the  Mediterranean^  while  the  Dead  Sea  is  thirteen 
hundred  feet  below  it. '  It  seems  most  probable  that 
the  whole  Jordan  valley^  from  Lebanon  to  the  Bed 
Sea^  was  once  a  branch  pf  the  Indian  Ocean^  which  has 
been  drained  and  cut  off  by  the  subsequent  elevation  of 
the  country. 

The  Dead  Sea  is^  in  faot^  an  almost  unique  phenomenon. 
Its  surface  is,  as  I  have  said,  amazingly  depressed 
below  the  sea-level,  but  it  lies  in  a  bowl  or  cauldron  itself 
thirteen  hundred  feet  deep  at  its  lowest  point.  The 
edge  of  this  bowl,  however,  reaches  only  to  two-thirds 
of  its  length  &om  north  to  south,  and  the  depth  of  the 
other  third  is,  in  great  part^  no  more  than  thirteen  feet. 
Its  lower  end  is  thus^  in  reality^  the  edge  of  the  deep 
bed ;  hidden  by  only  a  few  feet  of  water.  The  hills  on 
its  west  shore  are  of  Hippurite  *  limestone ;  a  rock  of  the 
chalk  formation,  in  which,  as  in  Syria,  layers  of  bitumen, 
fluid  and  solid,  occur ;  and  also,  of  rock  salt.  The  wholo 
of  the  hills,  indeed,  smell  of  bitumen,  and  the  chalk  marl 
is  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  it  at  some  places  that 
it  burns  fiercely  when  kindled.     This  is   especially  the 

^  Fraas. 

*  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Paleatine,  p.  285. 

*  Hippurite  is  the  name  of  an  extinct  fossil  shell,  not  nnlike  a 
straight  horn.  Some  are  a  foot  long;  most  very  umalL  In 
South  France  and  in  the  Alps  it  forms  almost  the  entire  sub- 
■tanco  of  widely  spread  and  very  thick  rocks.  Brookhaus' 
Loxieon,  viii.  p.  283.    Nicholson's  Pal(B07itology,  vol.  i.  p.  4&3, 
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oase  between  Engedi  and  the  north-west  comer,  where  the 
shore  is  lined  with  a  mass  of  bitamen  in  which  pebbles  of 
all  kinds  are  thickly  imbedded.^  The  eastern  shore  rests 
thronghont  on  sandstone  which^  however,  at  some  places 
is  pierced  by  huge  veins  and  beds  of  volcanic  rock.' 
The  chalk  of  the  west  shore  reappears  only  atop  of  these 
two;  so  oomplete  has  been  the  dislocation  or  ^'  fault''  of 
the  two  sides,  through  primeval  earthqoakes  or  other 
conTolsions.  A  tongue  of  land  formed  of  the  debris 
brought  down  from  the  hills,  in  the  course  of  ages,  by 
torrents,  juts  out  into  the  lake  for  two-thirds  of  its 
breadth,  on  the  south-east,  and  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  shallow  water. 

The  Dead  Sea  has  been  immemorially  a  mere  reservoir 
for  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  and  of  the  mountain  toi'rents 
which  flow  into  it.  The  former,  alone^  discharges  into  it 
not  less  than  six  million  tons  of  water  every  twenty-four 
hours  ;'  yet  the  evaporation,  from  the  direct  heat  of  the 
sun  and  the  reflected  heat  of  the  rocks,  keeps  the  balance 
comparatively  even  through  the  year.  In  winter,  indeed, 
the  surface  is  two  or  three  yards  higher  than  in  summer, 
bat  this  makes  little  difierence  in  the  extent  of  the  sea, 
except  at  its  shallow  southern  end.  At  that  part, 
G^bel  ITsdum,  a  huge  mountain  of  rock-salt,  capped  by 
gypsum  and  marl,  about  seven  miles  long,  and  from  one- 
and-a-half  to  three  miles  broad,  hollowed  out  by  rains 
and  springs,  sends  a  constant  addition  of  brine  to  the 
lake ;  and  this,  with  that  which  enters  it  in  other  parts, 
has  gradually  made  it  more  than  six  times  Salter  than 
the  open  ocean.^  Hence  nothing  living  can  exist  in  it. 
The  fish  carried  down  by  the  Jordan  at  once  die^  nor  caq 

'  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  277. 

*  Basalt.  *  Fraas,  in  Biehm^  4>.  972. 

^  The  ocean  has  4r  per  cent,  of  salt ;  the  Dead  Sea,  26j^. 
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even  massels  or  corals  live  in  it ;  bat  it  is  a  &ble  Uiab  no 
bird  can  fly  over  it  or  that  there  are  no  living  creatures 
on  its  banks.  Dr.  Tristram  found  on  the  shores^  three 
kinds  of  kingfishers^  gnlls,  ducks^  and  grebes,  which, 
he  says,  live  on  the  fish  which  enter  the  sea  in  shoals  and 
presently  die.  He  collected  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
species  of  birds,  some  new  to  science,  on  the  shores,  or 
swimming  or  flying  over  the  waters.  The  cane-brakes 
which  fringe  it  at  some  parts  are  the  homes  of  about  forty 
species  of  mammalia,  several  of  them  animals  unknown 
in  England,  and  innumerable  tropical  or  semi-tropical 
plants  perfume  the  atmosphere,  wherever  fresh  water  can 
reach.  The  climate  is  perfect,  and  most  delicious,  and, 
indeed,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  the  world  where  a 
sanatorium  could  be  established  with  so  much  prospect 
of  benefit  as  at  Ain  Jidi  (Engedi).  There  are  many 
spots  near  the  lake  where  freshwater  streams  flow 
throughout  the  year,  and  where  sweet  water  bubbles  up 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  salt  shore.  The  rich  plain  oJE 
the  Safieh,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  lake,  is  cnlti- 
vated  for  indigo,  maize,  and  barley,  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  water's  edge,  and  the  date  palm  still  waves  over 
the  mouth  of  the  Amon  and  Zerka.^  The  waters  of  the 
lake  are,  in  fact,  only  salt  by  being  saturated  from  the 
great  salt  mountain  of  TJsdnm,  at  the  south  end.' 


*  Canon  Tristram  in  Dail/y  Telegraph ;  also  fully,  Nai. 
of  the  Bible,  pp.  12,  380. 

*  Canon  Tristram,  noting  that  Engedi,  had— as  the  former  name 
Hazezon  Tamar,  implies — groves  of  palms  in  Abraham's  day,  and 
that  these  groves  were  famous  even  do?m  to  the  Christian  era» 
says  that  on  breaking  through  the  limestone  incrustation  of  the 
reoesses  of  the  roiks  there,  he  fonnd  great  masses  of  perfect 
palm  leaves,  and  even  whole  trees,  petrified  where  they  had  stood. 
Glumpfi  of  dator  palms  still  flourish  in  the  small  oases  on  the 
cast  shore  of  the  sea.    Nat.  Hist  of  Bible,  p.  380. 
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Tlie  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  in  keeping  in  its 
peculiarities  with  the  whole  course  of  the  Jordan^  ^'  The 
Descender/'  which  feeds  it.  In  sixty  miles^  its  constant 
twistings  make  the  actual  length  two  hundred^  and  for 
the  whole  distance  it  flows  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
neighbouring  country^  through  a  mere  fissure  torn  in  the 
rocks  by  volcanic  force  at  some  remote  period.  Issuing 
from  Lake  Merom  at  a  level  of  ninety  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean^  it  enters  the  Lake  of  Galilee  at  a  level  of 
800  feet  below  it^  and  rushes  thence^  in  a  gloomy  and 
deep  chasm^  from  ledge  to  ledge^  down  twenty-seven 
rapids  till^  at  the  Dead  Sea,  it  is^  as  has  been  said, 
1,300  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  3,000  below  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem. 

The  position  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  has  been  much 
disputed.  In  the  opinions  of  Mr.  George  Grove,  Canon 
Trie^ram,  and  others,  it  must  have  been  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea;  in  the  '' circle '^  in  which,  afterwards,  stood 
Jericho :  but  others  look  to  the  south  end  of  the  lake  as 
the  true  spot.  They  urge  that  the  ''  Yale  of  Siddim '' 
is  said  to  have  been  full  of  bitumen  pits,  and  that  though 
none  are  now  found  around  the  shallow  part  of  the  lake, 
masses  of  it  rise  to  the  surface  after  earthquakes,^  as  if  the 
soil  of  the  bottom  were  still  largely  impregnated  with  it. 
The  Bedouins,  indeed,  who  now  frequent  the  springs  and 
pastures  on  the  shores,  trade  at  Jerusalem  in  the  salt  of 
the  lake  and  in  the  bitumen  which  they  fish  out  of  the 
waters  or  pick  up  on  the  shores.  The  fields  of  Sodom, 
moreover,  were  well  watered  and  fruitful  as  a  garden  of 
the  Lord,  and  Bobinson  tells  us  that  a  whole  series  of 
permanent  brooks  and  streams  flow  into  the  lake  at  the 
south  end,  where  the  level  surface  especially  favoured 

^  Canon  Tristram  says  he  gathered  some  very  large  fragments. 
Nat.  Sui,  of  BibU,  p.  24. 
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irrigation.  Dr.  ThomsoD^^  believing  that  the  oitiet 
Btood  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake^  says,  that  in  summer 
the  southern  plateau  is  oovered  with  onlj  three  feet  of 
water  and  is  waded  across  in  all  directions,  though  in 
winter  the  depth  of  the  water  is  thirteen  feet.  He 
argues  from  this  that  the  plateau  may  have  been  dyked 
off  in  the  days  of  Sodom,  and  that  its  submergence  at 
all  rises  only  from  the  destruction  of  these  dykes,  with 
perhaps  a  slight  subsidence  of  the  land.  He  thinks^ 
moreover,  the  lake  was  fresh  till  the  waters  overflowed 
the  southern  end;  but  this  seems  impossible  when  we 
remember  that  the  ancient  beaches,  showing  its  former 
levels,  stand  over  300  feet  above  its  surface. 

On  the  other  hand.  Major  Wilson,  of  the  Palestine 
Survey,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Grove,  Canon  Tristram  and 
Lieut.  Conder,  in  thinking  that  the  cities  were  to  the 
north  of  the  lake,  writes  thus: — ^^^In  Gen.  xiii.  1-12, 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  parting  of  Abraham 
and  Lot,  at  the  camp  of  the  former,  between  Bethel  and 
Hai,  now  represented  by  Beitum  and  a  mass  of  ruins 
called  Et  Tell ;  and  in  dose  proximity  to  these  two  places 
there  is  a  hill  from  which  a  commanding  view  of  the 
plain  north  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  obtained,  and  on  which 
are  the  foundations  of  a  very  old  church,  possibly 
marking  the  site  of  Abraham's  altar.  The  position  of 
Abraham's  camp  must,  at  any  rate,  have  been  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  as  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  any  one  to  read  the  account  without  feeling  that 
Abraham  and  Lot  were  actually  looking  down  on  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  when  '  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  beheld 
all  the  plain  of  Jordan,'  it  follows  that  those  cities  mast 
have  been  situated  on  some  part  of  the  plain  north  ci 
the  Dead  Sea  and  visible  from  the  heights  of  Bethel.'*' 

>  Land  and  Booh,  p.  632. 
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He  adds  that  ''the  plain  or  ' circle '  of  Jordan  could 
not  have  extended  beyond  the  point  where  the  river 
enters  the  Dead  Sea^^'  and  quotes  the  statement  that  Lot 
journeyed  east,  ''which  would  have  led  him  far  away 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  sea/'  ^  He  accounts  for 
the  disappearance  of  all  traces  of  the  cities  to  their  being 
gradually  buried  under  the  dihris  of  the  western  hills, 
washed  down  by  the  winter  torrents^  so  as  gradually  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  lower  plain  till  it  forms  ^'a  fiat 
expanse  of  half  consolidated  mud/'  *  It  may  be  added, 
ihafc  whether  the  cities  were  at  the  norfch  or  at  the  south 
end,  the  smoke  of  their  destruction  would  be  visible 
from  the  camp  at  Mamre,  where  Abraham  was  when  the 
catastrophe  took  place — ^but  if  they  were  at  the  south, 
there  is  no  depression  of  the  hills  to  aid  the  view, 
whereas,  there  is  a  dip  in  the  range  towards  the  north 
end,  over  which  the  smoke  would  be  easily  visible.' 
A  hill,  however,  is  still  pointed  out  among  the  many 
summits  near  Hebron,  as  that  from  which  Abraham 
looked  into  the  deep  gulf  which  parts  the  mountains 
of  Judea  from  those  vast,  unknown,  unvisited  ranges, 
which,  with  their  caves  and  wide  tableland,  invited  the 
fugitives  from  the  plain  below.^ 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  catastrophe,  opinions  have  been 
no  less  divided  than  on  other  points.  Joseph  us,  ex* 
pressing  no  doubt  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Jews,  ascribeB 

>  Biblical  Educator,  vol.  iii.  p.  359. 

*  Oonder,  Pal.  Evplor.  Fund.  Bep,  (1874),  p.  29. 

*  Tristram'B  Land  of  Israel,  p.  865. 

*  Stanley's  Jewish  Church,  vol.  i  p.  47.  Ewald  (vol.  i.  p.  450) 
ihinkB  iho  cities  stood  at  ibe  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
attributes  their  overthrow  to  an  earthquake.  The  name  Usdum 
certainly  sounds  like  Sodom.  Bat  Canon  Tristram's  arguments^ 
stated  at  length  in  The  Land  of  Israel,  p.  364,  seem  to  make  il 
certain  that  the  doomed  cities  were  at  the  north  end. 
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it  to  lightning,^  and  a  striking  legend  found  in  the 
Assyrian  moands  seems  to  favoor  the  idea  of  a  tenible 
thonderstorm  accompanied  by  a  flood.' 

An  overthrow  from  the  midst  of  the  deep  '  there  came 

The  fated  panishment  from  the  midst  of  heaven  desoended* 

A  storm,  like  a  plammet»  the  earth  (overwhelmed). 

To  the  four  winds  the  destroying  flood  burned  like  fire. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  it  oaused  to  be  tormented ;  their 

bodies  it  consumed. 
Freemau  and  slave  were  equal,  and  the  high  places  it  felled. 
In  heaven  and  earth  like  a  thonderstorm  it  had  rained ;  a  prey 

ii;  made. 
A  place  of  refuge  the  gods  hastened  to,  and  in  a  throng  collected* 
Its  mighty  (onset)  they  fled  from,  and  like  a  garment  it  con* 

cealed  (mankind). 
They  (feared)  and  death  (overtook  them) 
Their  feet  and  hands  (it  embraced) 
Their  body  it  consumed. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  so  calm  and  scientific  as 
Fnrrer  ^  thinks  that  an  earthquake  was  the  especial  cause. 
"  In  the  vicinity  of  the  whole  region/'  says  Praas,*  also, 
'^  along  the  line  of  such  a  deep  chasm,  sabterranean 
movements  are  constant,  and  necessarily  lead  to  changes 
of  the  level  of  land  and  water,  that  is,  to  volcanic  appear- 
ances in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  which  produce 
frightful  earthquakes.  Thus  Tiberias  was  destroyed  by 
one  so  lately  as  1837.  The  Dead  Sea  is  not  volcanic  in 
the  strict  sense,  as  is  shown  by  the  regularity  of  the 
strata  of  limestone,  though  pieces  of  brimstone  of  tike 
size  of  walunts  are  found  on  the  shores  at  some  places, 
and   though   there  are   strong   hot   springs   at  various 

1  Bdl  JmL,  iv.  8,  4. 

*  Eeeorde  of  the  Past,  vol.  xi.  p.  117.    Translated  by  Prof.  Sayce. 

*  Deep  "■  the  abyss  of  che  firmament — the  waters  above  it.  Sayce 

*  Schenkel's  Bibel  Lex,,  vol.  iv.  p.  \tb. 

*  Au8  devil  Orient  (1867),  p.  7a 
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points  on  the  easfc  side^  one  of  them,  at  least,  smelling 
strongly  of  solphnr/'  But  the  presence  of  lava  at  many 
places  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  in  the  Ledja ;  with  the 
wild  irraptions  of  rolcanio  rooks  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  itself,  are  enongh  to  show 
that  forces  lie  hidden  beneath,  which  at  any  time  may 
show  themselves  f  The  Bible  account  is  very  simple  and 
striking.  ''The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon 
Qomorrah  brimstone^  and  fire  out  of  heaven,  and  over- 
threw them  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground/'  This 
seems  to  imply  a  terrible  storm  of  lightning  and  tempest; 
but  we  may  well  suppose  that  an  earthquake  added  its 
terrors.  Fire  from  above  might  kindle  the  layers  of 
asphalt  with  which  the  plain  abounded,^  and  tremblingfs 
of  the  ground  might  aid  the  storm-fiood  in  overwhelming 
everything.  There  is  no  geological  reason  against 
believing  the  shallow  part  of  the  lake  a  result  of  the 
catastrophe,  for  a  slight  subsidence  of  the  ground,  such 
as  often  happens  elsewhere,  would  at  once  submerge  it. 
The  whole  district,  in  fact,  before  the  terrible  visitation, 
must  have  been  very  like  that  of  Baku  on  the  Caspian 
Sea;  where  numerous  fissures  in  the  earth  pour  out  liquid 
bitumen,  while  others  give  off  inflammable  gas  which 
bums  permanently  when  lighted — some  parts,  indeed, 
so  freely,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  insert  a  pipe  in  the 
earth,  and  set  fire  to  it  above,  to  have  light  and  heat 
forthwith.*  No  wonder  that  when  Abn^am,  in  the 
morning  after  the  awful  night,  looked  towards  the  once 
smiling  valley,  "  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  .as 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace/' 


>  Tristram,  Nat.  Eiet  of  Bible,  p.  25. 

*  Bosenmuller'a  Dcu  MorgenUmdL    Dillmaan*s  (Tan^nf ,  p.  251« 
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The  reward  of  Abraham's  lofty  trnst  in  God  might 
have  seemed  complete,  on  the  birth  of  his  long-promised 
heir — ^Isaac — twenty-five  years  after  the  migration  from 
Harran ;  when  all  hope  of  such  a  blessing  seemed  past. 
Bnt  the  fine  gold  was  to  be  tried  once  more,  to  prove  ita 
quality  beyond  a  question.  He  had  gone  out  not  know- 
ing  whither,  at  Grod's  call ;  he  had  lived  as  a  stranger  in 
Canaan,  believing  the  promise  that  it  would  hereafter  be 
his  inheritance,  while  as  yet  he  had  no  child ;  year  after 
year  his  trnst  had  been  unshaken,  though  realization  of 
his  hopes  seemed  humanly  impossible.  But  a  son  had  at 
last  been  given  him  in  his  old  age,  and  had  grown  up  to 
youth,  in  visible  fulfilment  of  the  long-delayed  assurance. 
The  ideal  of  faith  had  not,  however,  yet  been  reached ; 
there  might  be  something  still  wanting  of  absolute, 
unconditional  obedience  to  God's  will :  some  compliance 
too  great  to  be  demanded.  The  nations  round  thought 
nothing  too  sacred  or  beloved  to  keep  back  from  their 
idols  ;  was  Abraham  capable  of  equal  self-sacrifice  ? 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  desire  to  please  the  Divine 
Being  had  led  men  to  carry  to  extremes  the  institution 
of  sacrifice,  originally,  in  all  likelihood,  appointed  by  God 
Himself.  From  offering  lambs  and  oxen  they  had 
gradually  reasoned  themselves  into  the  hideons  thought 
that  the  more  precious  the  offering  the  greater  its  ao* 
ceptableness,  and  had  thus  introduced  the  practice  of 
presenting  human  victims.  The  old  Accadians,  or  early 
Turanian  inhabitants  of  Chaldea,  had  already  adopted  it, 
long  before  Abraham.^ 

f'ln  the  month  Si  van,"  says  kn.  old  AcQadian  inscrip- 
tion,  ''from  the  first  day  to  the  thirtieth,  an  eclipse 
£Ekiled  (and)  the  crops  of  the  land  were  not  prosperous, 

>  Tram.  8oe.  Bib.  Arch,,  vol  iv.  p.  a& 
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When  the  God  of  the  air  {the  atmosphere)  io  fine,  (then 
there  is)  prosperity.  On  the  high  places  the  sou  is 
bnrnt," 

Another  says  :— 

"  He  g»ve  bis  ofTepring  for  his  life 
The  head  of  his  offspring  for  his  oim  head  | 
The  front  of  his  offxpring  for  bia  own  front. 
The  breast  of  his  offspring  for  his  own  breaat" 

The  Canaanite  races,  at  least  those  of  Cnshite  origin,  not 
to  be  behind  the  earlier  people,  had  adopted  from  them 


Snu«  iMsmei.    rum  "L'Eenn— AinqniM;' 

this  terrible  rite,  and  had  brought  it  with  them  tixim  the 
Euphrates  to  Palestine.  To  make  their  "children  pass 
tlirongh  the  fire,"  "to  oBer  np  their  sons  and  their 
dnnghtera ; "  and  "  to  give  their  firstborn  for  their  trans- 
gresaions ;  the  frait  of  their  body  for  the  sin  of  their 
Bonl "  had  become,  we  know  not  how  early,  a  dreadful 
characteristic  of  their  religion.  On  the  altars  of  Ammon 
and  Moab,  of  Egypt  and  of  Phenioia,  aa  afterwards  on 
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those  of  the  distant  Punic  settlements  in  Carthage  flii«1 
Spain^  the  highest  expression  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
found  satisfaction  only  in  the  burning  alive  of  children 
by  their  parents.  Nor  was  the  awful  custom  without  its 
dark  influence  even  on  the  chosen  people,  as  in  the 
fate  of  Jepthah's  daughter,  the  sacrifice  of  SauPs  sons  at 
Gibeah,  and  the  terrible  scenes  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  where,  in  the  days  of  Ahaz 
and  Manasseh,  it  became  for  a  time  established.^ 

The  final  and  crowning  trial,  which  was  to  test  whether 
the  self-surrender  of  the  patriarch  was  equal  to  such 
sacrifices  as  the  nations  around  him  made  to  their  idols, 
came  to  him  in  his  tents  at  Beersheba' — ^a  camping 
place  on  the  pastoral  uplands  of  the  south  country, 
twelve  hours  south-west  of  Hebron,  and  thus  on  the 
extreme  limits  of  Palestine.  The  two  springs  which 
attracted  the  patriarch  to  the  spot,  and  in  after  ages 
made  it  the  centre  of  a  considerable  population,  still  rise 
in  two  deep  wells  sunk  sixty  feet  into  the  limestone 
rock,  at  300  paces  apart,  and  built  round  with  stone. 
The  top  is  now  worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  ropes  used 
through  thousands  of  years,  for  drawing  the  clear  and 
delicious  water,  for  camels,  herds,  and  flocks,  as  well  as 
for  the  use  of  man.  Bound  the  well  stand  stone  trongha 
of  great  age,  to  assist  in  the  supply  of  the  thirsty  cattle.* 
The  grove  planted  by  the  patriarch,  not  of  ilex  or 
terebinth,  which  never  descend  into  these  wild  plains, 
but  of  the  light  feathery  tamarisk,  the  first  and  the  last 

>  2  Kings  xxiii.  10.    2  Chron.  ;cxriii.  8 ;  zxxiii  6. 

*  "  The  Well  of  the  Oath."  It  may  aUo  bo  fcran«ilated,  **  The 
Well  of  the  Sevea  (Lambs)/*  but  the  idea  is  the  8ame;  for  the 
seven  lambs  were  the  offerings  to  confirm,  as  with  an  oath,  the 
agreement  made.  To  "  seventh  it  "  was  the  expression  for 
swearing  an  oath.     MicJhaelify  vol.  vL  p.  14>7. 

*  Sepp,  Das  Heilige  Land,  vol.  L  p.  637* 
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fcree  wbiolt  the  traveller  aces  on  his  passage  through  the 
dnsert,  and  thus  the  appropriate  growth  of  the  Bpot, 
haa  long  since  vanished,  but  it  was  I'rom  beneath  its 
growing  and  delightful  shade  that  he  and  Isaao  set  fortb 
OS  thair  sad  journey. 


fnm  Polnifr't  ■•  Don*  o/tht  Sadnt,"  H  ixminfim. 

The  scene  of  Abraham's  trial  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  laiid 
of  Moriah,"  an  expression  whioh  bus  given  rise  to  great 
dispute,  for  the  only  Moriah  known  is  the  hill  which 
Bolomon  afterwards  consecrated  as  the  site  of  the  temple, 
ftnd  it  is  not  elsewhere  used  as  a  name  for  any  district 
round.  Jerusalem,  moreover,  has  been  thought  too  near 
Beersheba  to  snit  the  description  of  the  jonrney  as  one 
of  three  days.     It  has  hence  been  thonght  that  a  spot 
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near  Sheohem^  the  place  consecrated  by  the  first  altat 
Abraham  raised  in  Canaan,  is  meant.^  It  is  urged  that 
there  is  no  mention  in  Genesis  of  a  Mount  Moriah,  ana 
that  the  only  place  besides  the  present  in  which  the  name 
occurs  is  in  the  book  of  Chronicles^  which  is  confessedly 
of  a  later  date.'  Of  Moreh,  at  Shechem^  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  said  that  we  read  in  Judges  of  the  Hill  of  Moreh/ 
that  is^ ''  the  Teacher,"  and  of  its  oak  or  oaks,  under  the 
broad  shade  of  which  Abraham  first  pitched  his  tent/ 
and  built  an  altar,  and  where  he  was  faroured  by  a  vision 
of  Jehovah.  In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  it  is  spelt 
Moriah,  while  the  Greek  version  translates  it  ''the  high 
land/'  from  an  etymology,  implying  ''lofty," or  "exalted." 
Among  all  ancient  interpreters,  moreover,  Mount  Moriah 
at  Jerasalem  finds  favour  only  with  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
which  naturally  sought  to  glorify  the  temple  hill. 

Yet  not  a  few  cling  to  the  belief  that  this  opinion 
is  right.  There,  it  is  said,  Abraham  had  exhibited  his 
great  deed  of  faith  and  obedience,  there  his  only  ofiertng 
was  presented  of  which  we  have  a  record,  though  he 
built  various  other  altars.  Thus,  it  is  urged,  the  sacred 
hill  where  the  Covenant  God  was  afterwards  to  dwell, 
and  where  alone  His  people  could  present  their  offerings, 
received  its  consecration,  already,  in  Abraham's  time.* 

1  See  the  argnment  for  this  stated  at  length  by  Bleek,  in 
8tudie»  and  Ktiiiken  (1831).  Lieut  Cinder  seems  to  favoar 
Bleek's  view^.  **  The  Temple  Hill/'  he  says,  ^  is  not  visible  until 
within  a  half  mile  of  it :  G^rium  is  seen  '  afar  off'  from  the  mari- 
time plain,  within  fifty  miles  of  Beersheba."  Pol.  Explor,  FuncL 
Bep.  (July,  1880),  p.  173. 

s  2  Ghron.  iii.  1.      *  Jadges  viL  1.      «  Gen.  ziL  6.  Deut.  xl  30. 

*  Abram.  Biehm's  Handworterbuch,  Gesenias  also  thinks  it 
was  Moriah^  quoting  Josephns,  ArU.,  i.  13,  1.  He  gives  tha 
etymology  of  Moriah,  adopted  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  "Mori 
Jah«"  the  chosen  of  God.    Compare  2  Ghron.  iii.  1«  which  Gese* 
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Canon  Tristram,  indeed,  appears  to  settle  the  question 
by  the  stubborn  evidence  of  the  distances  of  Gerizimi 
or  Moreh,  and  Moriah,  from  Beersheba,  respectively. 
"Travelling  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  country,*'  says  he, 
"Jerusalem  would  just  be  reached  on  the  third  day  (as 
required  by  this  narrative)  from  Beersheba;  to  reach 
Nablous  (Moreh)  in  the  same  time  is  impossible,  at  the 
pace  of  fellahin  with  their  asses/'  ^ 

The  terrible  drama  was  permitted  to  continue  till  the 
proof  was  complete  and  triumphant,  that  the  patriarch's 
faith  was  equal  to  any  strain,  and  that  nothing  could 
shake  his  trust  in  the  Divine  word,  even  should  it  be 
necessary,  as  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
expresses  it,  that  "  God  should  raise  up  Isaac  from 
the  dead/'*  But,  before  the  literal  victim  could  be 
offered,  the  true  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  trial  were  shown, 
in  the  final  and  fatal  act  being  arrested.  Abraham's  un- 
oonditional  submission,  and  his  readiness  to  complete  the 
sacrifice,  were  accepted  instead.  Henceforth  it  was  proved 
that  the  lonely  follower  of  Jehovah  was  not  behind  the 
servants  of  Chemosh  or  Baal  in  self -surrender  to  his  God. 
But  it  was  also  taught  that,  while  the  God  of  Abraham 
had  a  right  to  demand  even  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of 
an  only  son,  a  limit  was  fixed  to  the  impulse  in  man  to 
offer  his  costliest  and  best,  and  a  sacredness  stamped  on 
.human  life.  The  highest  devotion  authorized  was  to  be 
.  symbolized  only  by  the  offering  of  lower  creatures,  not  of 
human  beings ;  the  life  of  the  creature  being  regarded 
AS  accepted  instead  of  that  of  the  ofibrer.  Thus,  the 
solemn  lesson  was  taught,  no  less  vividly  than  before,  that 
sacrifice  was  no  mere  outward  act,  but  an  awful  confession 

nias  tranelatesy  the  hill  Moriah,  which  was  pointed  out  to  David 
(in  a  vision).     Thes.,  p.  124.6. 
>  Land  qf  Israd,  p.  154.  *  Heb.  zL  19. 
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of  guilt  and  exposure  to  wrath^  as  well  as  an  atonement 
or  expiation.  On  the  one  hand  the  great  principle  was 
proclaimed  that  the  sacrifice  of  self  was  the  highest  and 
holiest  offering  that  God  can  accept ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  inhuman  sacrifices,  towards  which  the  ancient  cere<- 
monial  was  perpetually  tending,  were  condemned,  and 
cast  out  of  the  true  worship  of  the  Church  for  ever.^ 

His  son  given  back  to  him,  as  if  from  the  dead,  the 
spot  becime  memorable,  not  to  the  patriarch  alone,  but 
to  all  ages,  as  the  scene  of  a  great  lesson.  Henceforth 
the  name  Jehovah  Jireh  was  given  to  it — the  Lord  will 
provide — but  to  this  the  sacred  author  appends  a  Jewish 
proverb,  which  illustrates,  in  the  variety  of  interpretations 
given  it,  the  difficulty  of  understanding  fully  the  sententious 
expressions  of  remote  antiquity.  "  In  the  mountain  the 
Lord  will  provide,''  that  is,  ''as  He  had  pity  on  Abraham, 
so  He  will  have  pity  on  us,''  says  Dean  Stanley.  "  In 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  He  appeareth,"  say  Tuch  and 
Delitzsch.  "  On  the  mountain  where  Jehovah  appeareth, 
let  us  praise  Him,"  says  Ewald.  ''  On  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord  one  shall  be  seen  as  a  worshipper,"  says  Kalisch. 
''On  Mount  Moriah  God  provides  for  men  and  sends  them 
help ;  as  He  of  old  did  to  Abraham,  so  He  does  to  us 
now,"  says  Gesenius.' 

It  is  striking  to  notice  the  echoes  of  this  great  event 
in  ancient  heathenism*   Among  the  Pheuicians  it  was  told 

^  Stanley's  Jetoish  Ohurch,  p.  49.  Kev.  F.  W.  RobertBon  (Note9 
Wi  Genesis,  p.  55)  remarks : — "  Abraham  lived  in  a  country  where 
human  sacrifices  were  oom  mon ;  he  lived  in  a  day  when  a  father's 
power  over  a  son's  life  was  absolute.  He  was  familiar  witb  the 
idea,  and  jnst  as  familiarity  with  slavery  makes  it  less  horrible, 
BO  familiarity  with  thin,  as  an  established  and  conscientious  mode 
of  worshipping  Grod,  removed  from  Abraham  much  of  the  horror 
we  should  feel. 

*  Qea.,  Thes.,  p.  1246. 
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how  Isia^]^  ^^^g  of  the  cotrntrj,  baying  an  only  son, 
whcBe  raother's  name  was  Anobret,  ''  the  Hebrew 
Fountain/'  on  occasion  of  a  great  national  calamity^ 
adorned  him  royally  and  sacrificed  him  on  an  altar  which 
he  had  prepared.^  Among  the  Greeks  Agamemnon 
prepares  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  Iphigonia,  who,  how- 
ever, is  delivered  at  the  last  moment  by  the  goddess  Diana 
providing,  in  her  stead,  a  hind.^ 

Prom  the  scene  of  this  great  victory  of  tmst  in  God^ 
Abraham  retnmed  to  his  camping  place  at  Beersheba; 
in  after  times,  from  being  the  last  inhabited  spot  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  regarded  as  the  southern  frontier 
of  his  descendants.  Why  he  should  have  left  Hebron 
is  only  matter  for  conjecture.  It  may  have  been  to  be 
nearer  his  flocks  and  herds,  to  which  the  wells  of  Beer- 
sheba offered  the  priceless  advantage,  in  these  wild 
regions,  of  abundant  water.  Or,  can  it  have  been  tlijvt 
he  might  be  nearer  Ishmael,  his  firstborn  son,  thrust  out 
from  his  father's  home  by  the  imperious  bearing  of  '^  the 
princess*'  of  the  tribe;  who  would  brook  no  rival  to 
Isaac  in  her  presence  f  Or  was  it  the  revival  in  Abi'aham, 
in  his  old  age,  of  the  Bedouin  love  of  the  open  desert, 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men  f  In  any  case,  Beersheba 
continued  for  many  years  the  centre  of  patriarchal  life, 
for  Isaac  lingered  near  it  long  after  his  father's  death,* 
And  Jacob  returned  to  it  after  his  exile. 

Thirty-seven  years  had  passed  since  the  birth  of  Isaac,^ 
and  Sarah  had  attained  the  great  age  of  a  hundred  and 
ftwenty-seven,    when  death  overtook  her    at  Hebron/ 

*  Koni-ick's  Phenieia,  p.  228. 

*  Em  ipid.,  Iph.  Aul,  783.  »  Gen.  xxvi.  23. 

*  Compare  Gen.  zvii.  17,  and  xxiii.  1.  Isaao's  marriage  took 
place  three  years  after  Sarah's  death,  Gcu .  xxv.  20. 

*  The  name  of  liebrou  is  given  in  this  passage  as  Kiriath  Arba, 
VOL.  I.  ]>  D 
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apparently  while  the  patriarch  was  for  the  timer  away  at 
Beersheba^  among  his  flocks^  perhaps  little  drendiug  sach 
a  calamity.  It  would  -seem,  indeed^  as  if  part  of  the  tribe 
still  remained  there,  Beersheba  being,  as  it  were,  an  out* 
post  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  pastures,  which  Abraham 
occasionally  visited.  Nothing  could  be  more  touching 
in  its  simplicity  or  more  true  to  the  age,  than  the 
picture  of  his  bearing  under  his  new  trial,  and  of  the 
incident  attending  the  burial  of  the  dead.  He  comes  at 
once  to  ''  mourn  for  Sarah  and  to  weep  for  her,''  prostrat- 
ing himself  in  his  grief  before  the  lifeless  form  long  so 
dear.  But  the  hot  climate  necessitated  speedy  interment, 
and  he  therefore  '^  stands  up  from  biefore  his  dead,''  and 
summons  the  men  of  the  town ;  which  it  appears  was 
a  little  republic,  managing  its  affairs  by  representative 
elders ;  to  buy  from  them  in  perpetuity,  a  resting-place  for 
his  wife  and  afterwards  for  himself.  If,  as  Prof.  Sayce 
thinks,^  the  Hittites  were  a  branch  of  the  Northern 
Eheta,  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  group,  who  in 
Eastern  fashion,  met  Abraham  outside  the  town  gate,' 
dressed  in  loose  gowns  like  those  of  the  Assyrians,  reach- 
ing the  ancles,  their  beards  long  and  their  hair  curled. 
Compliments  pass,  in  oriental  style.  Abraham  is  made 
welcome,as  a  great  man,  to  choose  any  of  their  sepulchres;* 

Bat  Arba  is  the  Accadian  numeral,  foar,  and  as  the  Accadian  and 
BabyJonian  gods  had  numerical  symbols,  it  is  thought  that  the 
god  Sarru-ikder,  whose  number  was  four,  may  have  been  intended 
by  it  as  applied  to  Hebron,  which  would  thus  mean  *'  the  city  of 
Sarra-ikdu.*'  The  habitual  concealment  of  the  Divine  name  in 
the  East,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  various  cities  called  Arba^ 
seems  to  favour  this  interpretation, 
>  Trans,  Sot,  Bib.  Arch.,  vol.  v.  p.  28. 

*  Gen.  xxiii.  18. 

*  An  Arab  gives  his  house,  field,  horse,  to-day  as  in  Abraham** 
time,  to  an  intending  buyer,  and  appeals  to  witnesses  that  he  does 
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ft  graoions^  though  perhaps  only  a  formal  conrtesy,  which 
Abraham  ackDowledges^  like  an  Arab^  by  bowing  low. 
Bat  he  is  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  leave  sach  a 
matter  so  loosely^  and  in  strictly  Eastern  fashion^  which 
transacts  even  a  marriage  through  third  parties^  aska 
their  mediation  with  the  owner  for  the  legal  purchase  o{ 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  and  the  field  in  which  it  stood. 
These^  in  the  end^  he  formally  bays  for  four  hundred 
silver  shekels,  duly  weighed  out;  as  money  still  is  in 
China,  and  as  it  was  till  lately  in  India,  to  secure  its  being 
due  weight,^  and  thus  cnrrent  with  the  traders  of  the  town. 
All  this,  moreover,  is  done  in  public,  before  the  gate,  that 
the  attestation  of  eye-witnesses  may  not  be  wanting; 
written  documents  not  being  as  yet  in  use,  in  these  parts, 
in  such  cases.' 

The  cave  thus  bought  four  thousand  years  ago,  lies 
on  the  east  edge  of  Hebron,  where  an  ancient  Christian 
church,  built  over  it,  is  now  turned  into  a  mosque,  which 
the  Turks  guard  sacredly  against  any  intrusion.  Even 
the  Grown  Prince  of  Germany  and  our  Prince  of  Wales 
could  gain  entrance  only  to  the  upper  storey,  where  there 
is  next  to  nothing  to  see ;  the  cave  lying  underneath, 
hidden  from  all  eyes.     The  mosque  is  a  right-angled 

so.  But  it  is  none  the  less  known  that  this  is  only  a  form  to  help 
him  to  raise  the  price  in  the  end.  **  What  is  that  between  me 
and  thee,"  is  still  a  standing  phrase  on  such  ocoasions,  as  it  was 
4,000  years  ago. 

^  To  weigh  money  was  a  Chaldean  custom  as  well  as  a 
Oanaanite.  The  very  words  are  the  same  in  Assyrian  and 
Hebrew.  Shekel «-Bicle« weight;  as  pondnR-> weight"" pound. 
Bawlinson^s  Cuneiform  J'<^scriptiona,  vol.  ii  p.  113. 

*  All  the  men  of  iae  place  gather  roand  contracting  parties  at 
the  gate  of  an  Eastern  town  or  village,  the  nsoal  place  of  as* 
sembling,  and  take  part  in  the  transaction,  finally  acting  as 
witnes£»es  to  it.    A  bargain  thas  confirmed  is  indisputable. 
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building,  about  200  feet  long  by  115  broad,  and  consists^ 
in  its  lower  part,  of  gigantic  marble-like  bevelled  stoneSj 
some  of  them  12  feet  long  and  5  feet  in  breadth ;  one^ 
indeed,  being  no  less  than  38  feet  in  length.  This 
portion  is  the  most  ancient}  and  the  finest  relic  of  Jewish 
architecture,  for  it  dates  from  the  early  Jewish  ages,  and 
remains  a  proof  of  the  jealous  care  taken  by  the  Hebrews 
of  the  graves  of  their  venerated  fathers.^  The  cave 
itself,  as  its  name  tells  us,  is  double,'  one  rising  over  the 
other,  divided  by  an  artificial  floor ;  the  upper  one  alone 
being  ever  entered,  and  that  only  by  the  chief  minister 
of  the  mosque,  for  prayer,  in  any  time  of  special  publio 
calamity. 

An  ontside  stair  leads  up  to  a  floor  above  the  level  of 
the  caves,  and  on  this  are  raised  empty  tombs,  as  monu- 
ments to  the  illustrious  dead  who  lie  far  below.  Each  is 
enclosed  within  a  separate  chapel  or  shrine,  closed  with 
gates  or  railings;  those  of  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  of  silver.  The  shrine  of  Abraham  is  cased  in 
marble,  and  contains  a  so-called  tomb,  raised  about  six 
feet  high,  and  hung  with  three  carpets,  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  '^  tombs  "  of  Isaac,  Bebecca,  Jacob  and  Leah 
are  also  shown,  but  are  much  like  that  of  Abraham, 
though  less  rich.  No  men  are  permitted  to  enter  the 
"  tombs  "  of  the  women.' 

Only  one  European,  Pierroti,  an  Italian  architect  in 
the  service  of  the  Sultan,  has  ever  seen  more  than  the 
floor  of  the  upper  chamber,  with  its  six  tawdry  erections, 

^  Farrer's  PaldsHna,  p.  86.    Land  and  Book,  p.  580. 

*  Machpelah>»  double.  M.  Pierroti  has  proved  that  it  is  really 
a  double  cave. 

'  Stanley's  Jewish  Ohureh,  vol.  i.  p.  495.  Bosen,  Die  Pairiarcf^ 
migruft  zu  Hebron,  passim,  Gaerin,  DeBcription  d»  la  Faidiiintk 
vol.  iii.  pp.  214-256. 
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placed  there  in  accordance  with  a  practice  nsnal  in 
Mahometan  eepulchres.  Pierroti,  daringly  pressing 
after  the  chief  Santon  or  priest  of  the  mosqne^  when 
he  was  entering  the  lower  storey  on  a  special  occasion, 
fonnd  the  entry  was  by  a  horizontal  door  in  the  porch* 
First  a  carpet,  then  a  grated  iron  door,  was  lifted ;  after 
which  a  narrow  stair  appeared,  cat  in  the  rock.  Uude* 
terred  by  blows  and  yiolence,  he  managed  to  descend  this 
tar  enough  to  see  into  the  lower  cavern  in  a  northern 
direction,  and  to  notice  sarcophagi  of  white  stone ;  the 
tme  tombs  of  some  of  the  iilnstrioas  dead,  in  striking 
corroboration  of  the  statement  of  Josephns,  that  they 
were  of  fair  marble,  exquisitely  wrought.^  There  can 
be  little  donbt,  indeed,  that  the  remains  of  the  three 
generations  of  patriarchs  and  their  wives,  Rachel  alone 
excepted,  still  lie  safely  in  this  their  venerable  sepulchre. 
Abraham,  now  left  alone,  was  fast  becoming  a  very  old 
man,  for  he  was  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  when  Sarah 
died ;  and  it  was  all  important  to  get  a  fitting  wife  for 
Isaac,  that  heirs  to  the  promise,  nine  times  confirmed  by 
God,  should  not  fail.  Slowly  but  surely  everything  had 
hitherto  helped  on  its  fulfilment — the  separation  of  the 
patriarch  from  his  father's  house  and  from  idolatry ;  the 
seal  of  circumcision,  setting  him  and  his  for  ever  apart 
from  the  nations  around ;  the  birth  of  Isaac ;  the  sending 
away  of  IshmaeL  Isaac  was  clearly  the  chosen  of  God, 
but  it  was  all  important  that  his  future  wife  should  be  of 
his  father's  stock,'  and  not  an  idolatrous  Ganaanite,  and 
no  less  so  that  he  should  not  leave  the  country  which  God 
had  given  him  as  an  inheritance. 

■  Pierroti,  Machpela  (LaiiBanne,  1869),  p.  93.    Jos.,  Ani.^  i.  14. 

•  They  always  marry  in  their  own  tribe,  not  allowing  any 
member  of  it  to  marry  into  another.  Seetzeo,  Rei9en  divrek 
8yrUn,  vol  iii.  p.  22. 
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Calling  therefore  his  head  slaye^  the  most  confidentia] 
of  his  servants^ — perhaps  Eliezer — ^he  tells  him  all  his 
mind,  and  commissions  him  to  set  cat  for  Mesopotamia, 
*'  Aram  of  the  two  rivers/'  to  the  old  home  of  the  tribe^ 
to  seek  a  bride ;  bat  first  requires  him  to  swear  an  oath 
with  a  form  used  by  Jacob  long  afterwards^  and  still  com- 
mon among  Arabs^  to  act  strictly  according  to  his  master'a 
commands.  It  seems  as  if  Abraham  had  not  expected  to 
live  till  his  retam,  for  he  gives  him  fall  power  to  carry 
oat  the  whole  matter  in  every  detail. 

Taking  ten  camels^  for  himself  and  those  who  went 
with  him ;  for  the  necessaries  of  the  road^  the  gifts  to  be 
presented,  and  the  use  of  the  bride  on  the  return ;  the 
trusty  messenger  sped  forthwith  on  his  long  journey, 
past  Damascus,  then  east  to  the  Euphrates,  and  south  to 
Harran,  "the  city  of  Nahor/'  There,  Arab  hke,  he 
makes  his  camels  kneel  outside  the  town,  beside  the 
spring  always  found  close  to  Eastern  cities  or  encamp- 
ments, and,  indeed,  fixing  their  locality ;  and  waits,  for 
it  is  towards  evening,  till  the  women  and  maidens  come 
out,  as  they  still  do,  to  draw  water  overnight  for  their 
household  needs. 

Devout,  as  became  the  servant  of  such  a  master,  he 
commits  the  whole  matter  to  God,  praying  that  the 
courtesy  of  the  appointed  damsel  might  be  the  providen- 
tial hint  to  guide  him.  Presently  the  daughters  and 
the  wives  of  the  town  gather  round  the  well,  and  among 
them  a  maiden  fair  to  look  on — ^her  pitcher  on  hor 
shoulder — as  was  still  long  afterwards  the  custom  with 
the  Hebrews,  and  as  is  universal  with  Arab  women  still.  A 

^  Gren.  xlvii.  29.  The  meaning  of  this  form  has  been  mnch 
discQBsed,  but  the  best  explanation  Beams  to  be  that  it  had  refer- 
ence to  an  implied  responsibility  to  posterity  for  the  folfilmeul 
of  the  oath.    Buxlorrs  Lex.  TaL,  p.  680. 
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friendly  request  for  aome  water  receives  her  kindly 
answer^  and  even  an  offer  to  draw  water  for  the  camels 
as  well ;  for  the  daughters  even  of  sheiks  were  wont  to  do 
this  office  for  their  father's  flocks  and  beasts,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jethro's  daughters  in  Midian.  The  sign  that  had 
been  asked  seems  granted ;  the  appointed  one  must  be 
before  him.  Taking  a  golden  nose-ring  and  two  golden 
armlets^  he  puts  them  on  her,  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
politeness,  asking  her  parentage,  and  whether  he  can 
lodge  at  her  father's.  Then  comes  the  intimation  that 
she  is  Nahor's  grand-daughter,  and,  thus,  directly  of 
Abraham's  kindred,  and  with  this,  the  assurances  of 
entertainment  as  wished,  for  both  himself  and  his  camels. 
Hastening  home  to  the  women's  part  of  the  house,  she 
shows  the  golden  gifts  and  tells  the  story,  in  the  hearing 
of  her  brother  Laban.  Always  keen  and  grasping,  the 
sight  of  gold  quickens  his  hospitality,  and  running  to  the 
well,  he  presses  the  stranger  to  return  with  him.  He  had 
prepared  the  house,  he  said,  and  made  room  in  the  yard 
for  the  camels. 

The  great  beasts  ungirded,  fed,  and  littered,  water  is 
provided  for  the  washing  of  the  stranger's  feet  and  those 
of  his  men — ^a  first  duty  of  hospitality,  where,  sandals  only 
being  worn,  the  heat  and  dust  make  such  refreshment  un« 
speakably  grateful.  Food  is  then  set  before  him.  But 
he  cannot  taste  it  till  his  errand  is  told.  From  polite- 
ness he  had  not  been  asked  either  respecting  himself  or 
bis  master.  Now,  however,  he  repeats  all  that  Abraham 
had  said  to  him,  word  by  word,  adding  that  the  damsel 
who  had  acted  so  courteously  to  him  at  the  well  was 
assuredly  the  bride  intended  by  God  for  Isaac,  and  con- 
cluding by  a  direct  and  business-like  request  to  know 
whether  he  might  have  her  for  him.  Rebekah  herself  is 
not  consulted,  ibr,  in  the  East,  the  consent  of  the  maiden 
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18  never  sought;  her  marriage  is  settled  by  others  for  her* 
Father  aud  mother  must  agree  to  the  betrothal,  bat  it  is 
also  necessary  that  Laban  sanction  it ;'  for  daughters  can- 
not be  married  among  Arab  tribes,  eyen  now,  except  with 
the  approval  of  their  brothers,  and  Laban  was  not  the  man 
to  stand  back  in  a  matter  involving  money.     Bethuel,  the 
father,  keeps  in  the  background,  therefore,  throaghoat, 
leaving  his  eager  pushing  son  to  settle  the  matter;  but 
both  parents  forthwith  give  a  ready  consent  to  the  match. 
*'  Behold,  Rebekah  is  before  thee,  take  her,  and  go,  and 
let  her  be  thy  master's  son's  wife,  as  the  Lord   hath 
spoken/'     The  whole  transaction  was  thus  settled  within 
perhaps  an  hour  of  the  arrival  at   Harran.     The  sight  of 
the  ten  camels,  and  of  the  golden  presents  for  so  slight 
a  courtesy  as  Bebekah  had  shown,   were  arguments  too 
strong  to  admit  of  hesitation  in  the  answer. 

Thanking  God  once  more,  with  lowly  prostration  on 
the  earth,  nothing  now  remained  but  to  seal  the  betrothal 
by  the  customary  gifts  to  the  bride  elect,  and  by  paying 
the  purchase  price  for  her  to  her  brother  and  mother. 
Forthwith,  therefore,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  so  dear 
to  maidens,  and  costly  clothes,  are  brought  out  and 
handed  to  Bebekah,  as  from  her  future  husband;  for 
such  gifts  were  demanded  by  custom  from  bridegrooms 
on  their  betrothal,  to  make  the  agreement  binding. 
To  Laban  and  his  mother  equally  precious  gifts  are  also 
presented,  as  the  price  paid  for  the  maiden,  and  all  is 
arranged  without  Bebekah  being  consulted.  Nothing 
remains  but  to  take  her  to  her  future  distant  home. 

Eciger  to  carry  back  the  news  of  his  success,  the  fietiih- 

>  Gten.  xzxiv.  11.  VThea  the  father  lived  in  polygamy,  full 
brothers  had  great  authority  in  reference  to  their  full  sistera ;  more 
even  than  their  father.  The  case  of  Dinah  at  Shechem  fiirlhei 
illuairates  this.    MichaeUtt,  Mos*  Eecht,  vol.  ii.  p.  9& 
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fal  envoy  next  moruiug  presses  for  leave  to  set  out  on  his 
retum.  Bat  the  whole  matter  is  only  a  iew  hours  old ; 
will  he  not  stay  a  few  days^  to  let  the  bride  bid  farewell 
to  her  &ther's  house  f  It  is  left  to  Eebekah  herself  to 
decide ;  and  she,  cold  and  strong-willed,  eager  to  enter  on 
the  new  life  which  glittered  before  her,  only  too  readily 
agrees  to  leave  at  once.  An  Arab  wife  has  no  outfit,  for 
her  husband  provides  all  she  needs,  and  so  she  mounts  her 
camel  forthwith,  and  leaves  her  father's  house  for  ever, 
with  the  stranger  whom  she  had  first  met  only  overnight. 
Yet  she  must  start  in  a  way  befitting  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  sheik.  Her  nurse,  still  an  Arab  woman's  com- 
panion and  cherished  friend,  must  go  with  her,  and  she 
jaust  take  some  slave-girls  also,  as  her  dowry.  Thus  ao« 
companied,  the  camel  specially  brought  from  Beersheba 
for  her  use,  and  donbtless  provided  with  a  bridal  throne 
in  £^ady  Eastern  fashion,  bears  her  off;  and  she  moves 
away  amidst  good  wishes,  culminating  in  the  dearest  to 
an  Eastern  woman's  heart,  that  she  may  be  the  mother  of 
countless  descendants,  who  should  hold  the  gates — that  isj 
the  towns— K>f  their  vanquished  enemies. 

Isaac,  now  forty  years  of  age,  always  gentle,  had  ap- 
parently remained  unmarried  till  now,  to  please  his  mother, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  till  her  death.  Still  feeling  her 
loss,  over  three  years  bef  orOj  he  had  gone  ont  to  the  open 
downs  near  his  father's  tents,  in  the  cool  evening ;  perhaps 
in  a  meditative  mood,  perhaps  only  to  look  after  his 
men  and  his  flooks.  It  was  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the 
spring,  called,  long  years  before,  by  Hagar,  Lahai  roi, 
'^tfao  SpriQg  of  the  Living  One  who  sees  me,"^  for  a 
oamp  was  always,  as  I  have  said,  near  a  supply  of  water. 
Boddeuly  Bebekah  appears  in  the  distancOj  and  as  she 
eomea  near,  alights  from  her  camel  on  seeing  a  man, 

*  Qen.  zyi.  14. 
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as  custom  still  demands  in  the  East^  to  do  him  reverence. 
But  the  stranger  is  no  other  than  Isaac,  and  she  veils  her 
face  as  she  learns  the  fact ;  for  the  hnsband  must  not  see 
his  bride  till  they  are  finally  alone.  The  servant's  story 
reveals  the  rest,  and  the  tent  of  Sarah,  now  long  without 
a  mistress,  receives  a  new  one;  Isaac's  wife. 

From  the  marriage  of  Abraham  with  Ketnrah  in  his 
old  age,  there  sprang,  we  are  told,  six  sons,  who  became 
the  fathers  of  as  many  Arab  tribes.  But,  like  Ishmael, 
these  possible  rivals  of  Isaac  were  not  allowed  to  remain 
with  the  heir  of  the  great  promise ;  receiving  gifts  from 
their  father,  they  were  sent  away  to  the  open  lands  which 
invited  them  on  the  east.  No  more  is  recorded  of  the 
patriarch  but  his  death,  and  his  burial  beside  Sarah  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah ;  Isaac  and  his  peaceful  shepherds, 
joining  with  Ishmael,  and  his  warlike  followers  from  the 
desert,  after  long  separation,  as  chief  mourners,  both 
equally  honouring  their  common  father. 

Abraham's  character  merits  the  tribute  paid  it  in  all 
ages.  Its  strength  is  seen  in  the  choice  of  Jehovah  as 
his  Grod  when  all  around  were  idolaters,  and  in  his 
grand  loyalty  to  EUm  amidst  every  temptation.  Neither 
disappointment,  nor  delay,  nor  the  strain  of  the  sternest 
demands,  for  a  moment  shook  his  faith.  Knowing  Him 
in  whom  he  believed,  he  trusted  Kim  with  an  immoveable 
confidence.  Nor  was  his  bearing  less  worthy  towards 
his  fellow  men.  Though  the  elder,  he  gives  the  choice  to 
Lot  when  the  two  must  part;  willing,  for  peace  and 
kindliness,  to  take  contentedly  what  his  nephew  leaves. 
He  is  too  magnanimous  to  claim  the  spoil  which  war  had 
made  his,  after  the  defeat  of  the  kings,  but  renders  the 
gpreat  service  freely,  without  reward.  If  Ebgar  and 
Ishmael  live  ill  at  ease  with  Sarah,  they  have  no  such  feel- 
ing towards  him ;  for  they  knew  how  unwilling  he  had  been 
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lo  send  them  away,  and  must  have  seen  how  the  heart 
clang  to  them,  which  broke  oat  in  the  fatherly  prayer, 
"  O  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee.''  The  pity  even 
lor  the  unworthy  that  marks  his  intercession  for  Sodom  is 
a  lesson  for  every  age.  His  bearing  to  the  three  mys- 
terious strangers  under  the  oaks  of  Mamre  is  the  ideal 
of  patriarchal  courtesy  aud  hospitality.  He  rans  to  meet 
them,  and  bow  lug  low,  begs  them  to  let  him  entertain 
them,  and  himself  hastens  the  meal.^  That  he  should 
have  maintained  relations  so  friendly  with  the  races  among 
whom  he  lived  at  Shechem,  Bethel,  and  Hebron,  speaks 
for  his  prudence,  integrity,  and  neighbourly  worth.  No 
wonder  that  his  descendants,  regarding  him  at  once  in 
his  relations  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  men,  should  speak 
of  him  as  ''incomparable  in  his  generation,"  or  that 
they  have  fabled  of  him,  that,  in  Jeremiah's  day,  when 
the  temple  had  been  destroyed,  Abraham's  form  was 
Been  over  the  ruins,  his  hands  uplifted,  pleading  with  God 
for  the  sons  of  his  people  led  off  to  captivity.^ 

*  Each  part  in  this  f^ioture  is  true  to  Arab  life.  The  washing 
of  the  feet  is  the  first  act  of  politeness  stiown  to  gaests,  and  indeed 
was  so  even  in  ancient  Greek  life  (Qdyss.,  vL  207),  and  is  still  so 
among  the  Hindoos.  Bread  is  prepared  each  day  by  fire  on  a  rook 
till  it  is  heated  enough  to  bake  in  a  few  minates  the  thin  cakes 
in  use,  or  on  an  iron  plat<e,  or  on  a  fire  of  wood  or  dried  camel's 
dang.  The  greatest  sheik  thinks  it  no  dishonour  himself  to  run 
to  the  herd  for  a  lamb  for  his  gaests,  and  lo  kill  it  with  his  own 
hands,  while  his  wife  is  kindling  the  fire  and  preparing  to  make 
the  meal  ready.  As  to  the  quickness  with  whioh  the  slain  calf 
was  cooked,  Arabs  and  all  eastern  peoples  constantly  cook  the 
creatures  they  have  killed  for  food,  immediately  after  death; 
the  hot  climate  requiring  this.  See  BosenrntLller's  A.  wid  N^ 
Morgenland,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  Hanna,  in  Bib.  Educator,  yoL  L  p,  4kL 
Vigourotmt  vol.  i.  p.  437.    Land  and  Booh,  p.  446. 

'  Beer's  Leben  Abraham,  p.  88. 
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IT  18  strange  to  thmk  what;  a  great  part  the  descendantt 
of  the  Chaldean  shepherd,  Terab,  hare  played  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Those  of  Nahor  gradnally  formed 
a  great  kingdom  which  only  passed  away  before  the 
rising  power  of  Syria  and  the  fierce  attacks  of  Edom.' 
The  twelve  tribes,  sprung  ^m  Ishmael,  scattered  them- 
selves  over  the  vast  pasture  and  desert  regions  of  Arabia, 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Qulf,  and 
the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  sons  of  Ketarah,  in  the 
Bame  way,  grew  into  similar  tribes,  to  whom  the  desert 
soUtndes  have  ever  since  been  the  chosen  home.  The 
Arab  race,  indeed,  over  the  world,  are  the  posterity  of 
NahoF  and  Abraham.  Nor  have  they  been  withont  their 
great  part  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  for  it  is  to  an  Arab 
that  more  than  200,000,000  of  men  look  to-day  as  the 
great  prophet  of  God,  and  the  empire  they  founded  in 
the  first  days  of  Mahometanism  stretched  from  India  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  by  its  culture  and  civilization 
prepared  the  way  for  the  revival  of  Letters  in  Western 
Eorope. 

But  the  supreme  interest  of  mankind  centres  in  the 
Hebrew,  not  in  the  Arab  descendants  cd  Abraham. 
>  EwaJd,  vol.  i  p.  M5. 
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Isaac,  his  heir,  is  at  once  a  coanterparfe  of  his  great 
father  in  simple  devontness  and  purity  of  life,  and  a  con- 
trast in  his  passive  weakness  of  character;  which,  in  part 
at  least,  may  have  sprang  from  his  relations  to  his  mother 
and  wife.  After  the  expulsion  of  Ishmael  and  Hagar, 
Isaac  had  no  competitor,  and  grew  np  in  the  shade  of 
Sarah's  tent,  monlded  into  feminine  softness  by  habitual 
submission  to  her  strong  loving  will.  It  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  such  a  history  that  Isaac  mourned  her  for 
years  after  her  death,  and  was  diverted  from  his  grief  only 
by  his  marriage.  No  sorrow  in  the  East  is  greater  than 
that  of  a  son  for  his  mother,  and  Isaac,  an  only  child^ 
clung  to  his  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  soft  and  de- 
pendent nature. 

The  choice  of  Bebekah  as  his  wife  was  dictated  at  once 
by  the  desire  of  the  Arab  race  to  keep  the  blood  of  their 
tribe  pure,  and  by  Abraham's  determination  to  separate 
his  posterity,  as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  from  th«r 
idolatrous  Ganaanites.  But  she  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  amiable  woman.  When  we  first  see  her  she  is 
ready  to  leave  her  father's  house  for  ever  at  an  hour's 
notice,  and  her  future  life  showed  not  only  a  full  share  of 
her  brother's  duplicity,  but  the  grave  fault  of  partiality 
in  her  relations  to  her  children,  and  a  strong  will  which 
aoon  controlled  the  gentler  nature  of  her  husband. 
Married  at  the  age  of  forty,  Isaac  presently  surrendered 
himself  to  her  influence,  as  he  had  hitherto  done  to  that 
of  his  parents.  Her  name,  ''The  Enchainer,'"  may 
indeed,  have  been  a  tribute  to  her  charms,  but  it  equally 
expressed  her  relations  to  her  husband.  Wholly  devoted 
to  her,  in  an  age  when  Abraham  and  Jacob  alike  had 
concubines,  and  notwithstanding  her  childlessness  for 

*  Ulerally,  ^ihe  noosed  cord,**  f.«.,  the  manoatoher* 
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twenty  years,  the  pair  have  always  been  the  Hebrew  ideal 
of  chaste  married  life. 

No  career  could  have  been  more  uneventful  than  Isaac's ; 
but  it  shows  at  least,  that  a  path  of  modest  retirement  may 
honour  Otoi  as  mnch  as  one  of  prominent  action.  So 
quiet  and  unenergetic,  that  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  the 
circle  of  a  few  miles  ;  so  gpiileless,  that  he  lets  Jacob  over- 
reach him  rather  than  disbelieve  his  assurance ;  so  tender^ 
that  his  mother's  death  was  the  poignant  sorrow  of  years, 
and  that  in  his  blind  old  age  he  must  have  Esau  kiss  him 
when  he  came  near;  so  patient  and  gentle,  that  peace 
with  his  neighbours  was  dearer  than  even  such  a  coveted 
possession  as  a  well  of  living  water  dug  by  his  own  men  ; 
so  grandly  obedient,  that  he  put  his  Ufe  at  his  father's 
disposal ;  so  firm  in  his  reliance  on  God,  that  his  greatest 
concern  through  life  was  to  honour  the  Divine  promise 
given  to  his  race ;  so  devout  in  his  unwavering  loyalty  to 
the  faith  of  Abraham — it  is  easy  to  understand  why  even 
our  Lord's  authority  is  vouchsafed  for  his  having  passed 
from  earth  to  heaven  at  his  death. 

Of  Ishmael,  his  half-brother,  little  is  told  us.  From 
his  childhood  till  he  was  a  grown  lad  he  had  been  re- 
garded as  the  future  chief  of  his  father's  tribe.  The 
pride  and  delight  of  Abraham,  who  was  over  eighty 
when  this  his  first  son  was  bom,  he  doubtless  had  been 
caressed  and  flattered  by  old  and  young.  But  the  birth 
of  Isaac  had  in  a  moment  disinherited  him,  and  left  both 
him  and  his  mother  once  more  the  mere  personal  slaves 
of  Sarah,  now  their  bitter  enemy.  That  Hagar  had  lost 
her  head  at  her  elevation  as  the  mother  of  Abraham's 
only  son,  was  natural;  and  doubtless  she  fancied  herself 
far  above  the  childless  Sarah  in  his  regards;  bat  to  both^ 
the  change  must  have  been  terrible  when  banished  from 
the  encampment.     Nor  was  there  anything  to  soften  the 
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blow.  Keturah's  sons^  at  a  later  time^  were  sent  off  witb 
a  gift  of  flocks  and  herds,  bnt  Ishraael  and  his  mother 
had  no  more  than  a  skin  of  water  and  some  bread. 

Hard  as  it  must  have  been  to  Abraham  thas  to  send 
away  his  first-bom^  it  mnst  have  been  harder  still  for 
both  mother  and  son  to  be  thus  turned  adrift  in  the 
desert^  to  make  their  way  to  some  friendly  tents ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  remembrance  of  their  sufferings, 
before  they  found  such  a  refuge,  glowed  in  the  heart  of 
the  lad.  Embittered  at  the  insult  to  his  mother,  and 
at  his  own  wrongs,  he  henceforth  proudly  cast  off  all 
relations  to  his  father's  tribe,  and  from  the  heir  expec« 
tant  of  a  quiet  pastoral  encampment,  grew  up  into  the 
mere  wandering  Arab,  relying  on  his  bow  and  spear,  his 
hand  against  every  man  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him. 

Circumstances,  indeed,  made  this  natural  The  open 
sweep  of  the  desert  fanned  the  love  of  its  wild  freedom 
into  a  passion ;  forced  him  to  depend  on  the  chase  for 
his  living;  exposed  him  to  danger  from  hostile  tribes 
and  from  beasts  of  prey ;  and  the  dull  sense  of  wrong, 
withal,  kept  him  aloof  from  mankind,  except  when  he 
swooped  down  on  the  passing  caravan,  or  the  unsuspect- 
ing encampment,  for  plunder. 

Yet  the  simple  shepherd  life  amidst  which  he  had 
grown  up,  must  have  been  early  adopted  by  him  and  his 
people  in  a  measure ;  for  we  find  the  Hazeroth,  or  ''circles'' 
formed  by  the  tents  of  a  tribe  round  its  flocks,  among 
the  characteristics  of  his  family.^  But  he  had  little  taste 
for  a  peaceful  life.  As  in  Esau's  case,  the  wilder  side  of 
Arab  nature  was  strongest  in  him,  and  his  bent  must 
always  have  been  towards  stir  and  adventure  rather  than 
quiet  and  unexciting  employments.      In  boyhood  and 

^  Gen.  xzv.  1^    The  word  is  wroDgly  translated  **  towns.** 
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early  yoath  the  darling  of  Abraham^  he  had  become  sett* 
willed  and  impatient  of  restraint.  High  spirited  and 
fond  of  listening  at  the  watchfires  of  his  father's  herds- 
men,  to  their  stories  offends  and  encounters  with  hostile 
neighbours  at  the  wells^  or  with  the  freebooters  of  the 
desert ;  he  had  early  become  enamonred  of  the  excitement 
of  border  life  on  the  open  wastes.  The  chase  of  the 
gazelle  or  the  wild  goat^  and  the  more  dangerous  pursuit 
of  the  bear  or  the  leopard^  had  doubtless  in  early  youth 
imnred  him  to  exertion  and  adventure^  and'  the  taste  for 
it  clung  to  him  through  life.  His  aptest  emblem  was  to 
be  the  wild  ass  of  the  desert^^  that  no  man  can  tame  and 
that  scorns  the  multitude  of  the  city/  and  delights  in  the 
far  off  pastures  of  the  wilderness. 

Of  his  future  history  little  is  told.  To  separate  him 
finally  from  Abraham's  tribe,  Hagar  sought  out  for  him 
an  Egyptian  wife;  a  countrywoman,  therefore,  of  her 
own.  As  the  great  emir's  son  he  would  doubtless  be 
received  with  consideration  by  the  tribe  he  joined,  and 
would  soon  find  himself  at  the  head  of  retainers  of  his 
own.  Tradition  speaks  of  his  haying  married  a  daughter 
of  the  sheik  of  his  new  encampment ;  and  the  desert  was 
already  the  home  of  many  bands  of  nomades,  with  some 
of  whom  he  no  doubt  formed  alliances.' 

When  Abraham  died  Ishmael  was  a  man  of  nearly  ninety 
and  had  long  been  a  great  desert  chief.  He  reappears 
for  a  moment,  and  only  once,  at  the  patriarch's  burial,  at 
which  Isaac  and  he  met  once  more.  It  must  have  been 
a  >triking  scene  when  the  two  brothers,  so  long  sepa- 
rated, united  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  one  equally  dear 
to  both,  and  showed  in  their  doing  so  their  high  senso 
of  his  t/orth.      Isaac,  with  his  hundreds  of  household 

^  Gen.  ivi.  12.    The  ang^l  says  he  will  be  *'  a  wild  ass  man.** 
*  Job  zxzix.  7.  •  Gen.  x.  25-90^ 
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slaves ;  Ishmael,  with  his  troops  of  wild  retainers  and  half 
savage  allies^  in  all  the  state  of  a  Bedouin  prince^  gathered 
before  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the  midst  of  the  men 
of  Heth^  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful^  would  make  a  notable  subject  for  an  artist. 

A  few  isolated  notices  sum  up  all  that  is  known,  be* 
sides,  of  this  strange  wild  figure  of  old  times*  Sons  and 
daughters,  bom  from  different  wives,  grew  into  great 
clans,  and  even  into  powerful  states;  like  that  of  the 
NabathsBans,  who^  four  centuries  before  Christ,  made 
Petra  the  capital  of  a  wide  kingdom ;  and  that  of  the 
Itursdans,  who,  hereafter^  were  to  dispute  with  Moses,  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  for  the  possession  of  the  Hauran. 
A  strange  fate  linked  the  fortunes  of  Esau,  the  outcast 
of  Isaac^s  household^  with  those  of  Ishmael,  the  outcast 
from  that  of  Abraham,  in  the  marriage  of  the  future 
father  of  the  Edomites  with  Mahalath,  'Hhe  lyre/' 
Ishmaol's  daughter,  to  humour  Isaac  and  Bebekah's  wish 
for  marriage  into  the  same  stock.  Ishmael  was  then  an 
old  man  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen,  but  he  lived  twenty- 
three  years  more.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  him, 
however,  than  that,  at  last,  he  wandered  farther  east 
than  any  of  the  encampments  of  his  sons  or  daughters.^ 
l^e  Ishmaelites,  iudeed,  gradually  spread  from  the  Bed 
Sea  to  the  Euphrates.'    Over  these  wide  desert  spaces 

*  The  phrase  *'  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren  '* 
(Gea.  XXV.  18)  shoald  rather  be  as  in  the  text.  Naphal,  "  to  {all," 
**  CO  die/'  trantiLated  "  died/'  means  also  to  *^  set  oneself  dowUf" 
**  to  dwell/'  The  word  translated  *'  before,"  meaus  here,  and  in 
Gen.  xxiii.  17,  ''to  tbe  east."  In  Deat.  xxxii.  49,  the  same  phrase 
is(  translated  *'  over  against,"  but  it  should  be  **  east  of." 

*  Ant.,  i.  12,  4.  Genesis  describes  the  limits  of  the  Ishmaelites, 
as  extending  in  open  yiUnges  and  encampments  (translated 
**  towns  and  castles,"  jrer.  16)  from  Havilab,  apparently  on  the 
African  coast,  as  fiu*  south  ai  Bab  el  Mandcb,  to  8hur»  etui 

VOL.   I.  ■    K 
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tKey  have  roamed^  the  same  in  every  age.  "  No  one  of 
them/'  says  Ammianus  Marcellinus^  writing  in  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  ''ever  lays  hold  of  a  plough,  or 
plants  a  tree,  or  seeks  food  from  tilling  the  soil.  They 
wander  continually,  roaming  through  wide  tracts,  without 
a  home,  without  fixed  dwellings,  without  laws.  Nor  do 
they  ever  stay  long  under  the  same  sky,  or  rest  satisfied 
long  with  any  district.  Their  life  is  spent  in  oonstant 
movement/' 

Jacob  and  Esaa,  the  twin  sons  of  Isaac  and  Bebekah, 
bom  twenty  years  after  the  marriage  Of  their  parents, 
when  Isaac  was  sixty,  present  a  striking  contrast,  alike 
in  character  and  ultimate  fortune.  Esau  is  frank  and 
generous ;  Jacob,  crafty  and  mean.  Freehanded,  light- 
hearted,  and  careless,  the  shaggy  energetic  hunter  shows 
off  for  a  time  to  far  greater  advantage  than  the  plod- 
ding, quiet,  astute  dweller  in  tents. 

But  a  closer  study  of  the  whole  lives  of  the  two  doet 
not  support  this  earlier  estimate.  In  Jacob,  we  have  a 
struggle  against  baser  elements  of  character,  gradually  re- 
Bulting  in  the  triumph  of  the  nobler ;  in  Esau,  the  original 
good  darkens,  as  he  grows  older,  into  overmastering  evil. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  wanting  to  depreciate  Jacob.  He 
outwits  his  brother,  deceives  his  father,  and  seems  to 
makaa  bargain  even  in  his  prayer.  He  is  more  than  a 
match  for  Laban  in  craft,  and  returns  Esau's  impulsive 
friendship,  when  they  meet,  with  cautious  distrust.  At 
Shechem,  he  thinks  only  of  the  possible  injury  to  himself 
that  may  follow  the  treachery  of  his  sons,  and  is  sileut 
as  to  their  crime ;  and  even  when  on  the  point  of  going 
to  Joseph,  he  is  suspicious  and  wary  to  the  last. 

Yet,  with  all  these  abatements,  his  life,  seen  as  a  whole, 

of  (nob  before)  Egypt,  in  the  direotioa  «of  Asdyria;    tLat  is,  in 
Northern  or  Stouj  Arabia^  including  Peti-a.    Gbn.  xxv.  18> 
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stands  in  a  far  higher  light  than  that  of  his  brother.  If 
Esan  arresfc  onr  interest  at  first,  with  his  wild  rough  spirit, 
the  type  of  a  man  of  the  field — his  bow,  his  arrows  and  his 
spear  his  delight — hastening  to  ohase  the  antelope  at  his 
father's  desire,  and  bring  home  venison  for  his  pleasure ; 
if  we  cannot  but  sympathise  with  him  in  his  ''  great  and 
exceeding  bitter  cry,''  "  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my 
father,''  on  finding  himself  over*reached ;  the  solid  quali- 
ties which  command  permanent  esteem  are  nevertheless 
wanting.  He  has  no  depth  of  nature,  lives  for  the 
moment,  cares  nothing  for  higher  interests,  has  no  aim 
but  the  present  satisfaction  of  his  pleasures  or  bodily 
wants,  and  if  capable  of  generous  impulses  is  no  less  so 
of  plans  of  deepseated  revenge.  Open,  manly,  and  even 
at  times  magnanimous, — with  all  the  elements,  in  fact, 
that  might  have  ripened  into  a  splendid  character, — the 
want  of  solid  qualities  changes  him  gradually  into  a 
mere  Bedouin  chief,  living  by  war  and  plunder.  The 
race  of  Bdom  which  sprang  from  him — fickle,  turbulent, 
false  and  unruly,  embodies  only  too  fully  his  worse  cha- 
racteristics. Their  homes  in  the  strong  defiles  of  Seir,  a 
fitting  seat  for  attacking  their  neighbours,  or  for  defence 
from  their  hatred,  are  themselves,  when  contrasted  with 
Jacob's  tents  in  the  open  country,  striking  commentaries 
on  the  respective  tendencies  of  the  two  brothers. 

In  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  best  as  well 
as  the  worst  qualities  of  his  race.  If  the  earlier  half 
of  his  life  shows  much  that  is  unworthy,  even  through  it 
there  runs  that  thoughtful  foresight  and  steadfast 
pursuit  of  a  great  aim  v/lnch  alone  secure  lasting  and 
noble  results.  In  his  piu  Mgainst  Esau  and  his  father  in 
regard  to  the  birthi-ight,  he  seeks  a  high  end  by  ignoble 
means';  he  does  evil  that  good  may  come.  Its  supreme 
worth,  as  carrying  with  it  the  inheritance  of  the  Divine 
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promise^  was  little  esteemed  by  Esau.  ''He  did  eat 
and  drink^  and  rose  up  and  went  his  way:  thas  Esau 
despised  his  birthright/^  A  short  delay,  at  most,  woala 
have  secured  him  food  in  his  father's  tents,  without  any 
sacrifice ;  ^  but  to  satisfy  his  hunger  on  the  moment  was 
more  to  a  mind  so  light  than  any  good  even  a  little 
way  off.  To  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  to  transmit  the 
promise  to  his  posterity,  as  the  chosen  race,  was  above  all 
things  precious.  Disdaining  useful  work,  Esau  chose  the 
busy  idleness  of  life  in  the  desert;  but  Jacob,  during 
long  years,  was  content  to  toil  on  patiently  with  settled 
purpose.  Through  prosperity  and  adversity ;  in  distant 
exile  and  after  his  return ;  through  years  of  sorrow  and 
in  his  peaceful  decline,  the  steadfast  aim  of  his  life  never 
wavered.  Nor  did  he  show  a  less  noble  tenacity  in  other 
directions.  The  love  which  sprang  up  at  his  first  meeting 
with  Rachel  at  Laban's  well  made  the  seven  years  of 
hard  service  by  which  he  had  won  her  seem  but  a  few 
days ;  and  long  after  he  had  buried  her  on  the  way  to 
Bethlehem,  she  was  on  his  lips,  in  his  dying  words  to  her 
grandchildren.'  His  mother's  nurse,  whom  she  had 
brought  with  her  from  Harran,  drew,  in  her  declining 
years,  to  Jacob  rather  than  Esau,  and  the  grief  he  felt  at 
the  loss  of  such  a  link  to  the  past  was  seen  in  the  tree 
beneath  which  he  laid  her  being  henceforth  known  as 
*'  the  oak  of  weeping.^'  •  Towards  Joseph  and  Benjamin, 
BacheFs  children,  his  relations  were  equally  tender,  for 
the  very  thought  of  their  loss  seemed  as  if  it  would 
"  bring  his  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  gi-ave.'* 

Nor  was  there  less  at  least  of  ultimate  worth  in  the 

'  The  pottage  coveted  by  Esan  was  of  lentils,  a  speoiea  of  vetch. 
The  red  lentil  is  considered  the  best.  It  is  generally  used  at 
pottage  even  now.    Tristram's  Nat.  Hi§t  of  BibUf  p.  462. 

'  Gen.  zlviiL  7.  *  Gen  zzzv.  & 
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higher  aspects  of  his  oharaoter.  When  he  started  from 
Bethel  for  Mesopotamia,  his  religion  was  still  mingled 
with  too  much  human  contrivance;  but  he  becomes  a 
different  man  as  he  grows  older.  The  straggles  and 
trials  of  many  years  broaght  oat  what  was  best  in  him, 
and  softened  and  melted  away  much  that  was  ignoble 
«nd  donbtf al.  We  see  him  at  his  best,  after  the  mys- 
terious inward  struggle  in  the  night  at  Peniel;  when  ''  he 
wept  and  made  supplication/'  '^  and  had  power  over  the 
angel  and  prevailed/'  Till  then  he  had  shown  too  mach 
reliance  on  human  crafi,  even  while  true  to  his  faith  in 
the  promises)  but  trouble  was  gradually  transforming 
him  from  Jacob,  '^  the  supplanter,''  to  Israel,  ''  the  Prince 
of  God/'  His  prayer  in  anticipation  of  the  meeting 
with  Esau,  with  its  touching  confession  that  he  was  not 
worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies  and  of  all  the  truth 
shown  him,  breathes  a  very  different  spirit  from  that 
with  which  he  left  Ganaan  long  years  before;  and  this 
contrite  humility  presently  won  its  final  triumph  in  the 
mysterious  scene  at  the  ford  of  the  Jabbok ;  a  name  mean- 
ing '^  the  wrestler/'  Purified  and  proved  by  trial,  the 
higher  qualities  of  his  nature,  for  the  most  part,  shine  out 
more  and  more,  till  it  is  felt  to  be  in  perfect  keeping  with 
his  later  life  that  he  alone  of  the  patriarchs,  as  a  ripened 
saint,  leaves  a  solemn  prophetic  blessing  to  his  children 
as  he  dies. 

In  their  boyhood  the  two  lads  had  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  having  their  grandfather  Abraham  with  them,  for  he 
survived  till  they  were  about  fifteen.  But  neither  of 
them  reproduced  his  grand  characteristics.  The  first 
forty  years  of  their  life  developed  two  very  different  men. 
Esau  was  clearly  reverting  to  a  lower  grade  of  civiliza- 
tiou — that  of  the  wandering  Bedouin ;  Jacob  slowly 
advanciug  from  the  life  of  a  shepherd  to  that  of  a  tiller 
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of  the  ground.  Isaac^  little  inclined  to  moving  aboutj 
had  added  agricultare  to  the  care  of  flocks.  Broad 
fields  and  abundant  harvests  became  familiar  sights  at 
Gerar  and  Beersheba^  and  quickened  a  love  for  the  soil 
in  Jacobs  which  he  afterwards  showed  in  his  fields  at 
Shechem^^  and  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  With  the 
one  exception  of  a  proposal  from  a  neighbouring  petty 
king  to  take  Bebekah  into  his  harem,  little  could  have 
disturbed  these  tranquil  years.  Strifes  about  wells  were 
apparently  the  only  break  in  the  quiet ;  for  the  Phibs- 
tines^  envious  of  Isaac's  prosperity^  and  perhaps  half 
afraid  of  his  many  retainers,  once  and  again  disputed  his 
possession  of  the  wells  he  had  sunk  with  great  labour 
through  the  limestone  rock.  They  had  already  taken  the 
common  Oriental  course  for  driving  away  unwelcome  or 
hostile  neighbours,  of  filling  with  earth  those  dug  by 
Abraham ;  but  nothing  could  ruffle  the  even  spirit  of  the 
peace-loving  Isaac.  To  hew  out  a  well  in  the  desert 
pastures,  was  a  great  thing,  in  which  even  the  chiefs 
were  proud  to  join.  Its  successful  termination  inspired 
the  poets  of  the  tribe,  and  caused  universal  rejoicings. 
*'  Spring  up,  ye  springs,^'  says  a  snatch  of  an  old 
popular  song  of  Israel,  of  the  time  of  the  wilderness 
wanderings,'  "springs  which  princes  dug — which  the 
nobles  of  the  people  hewed  out,  with  the  ruler's  staff  and 
their  sceptre.''  King  Uzziah  was  famous  for  his  many 
wells,  and  doubtless  Isaac  was  no  lees  so  in  his  day. 
Fierce  and  desperate  feuds  doubtless  sprang  up  from  time 
to  time  when  possessions  so  precious  were  assailed ;  but 
Isaac,  timid  and  gentle,  only  moved  to  other  pastures  and 
sank  other  wells.  In  these  disputes  we  can  well  imagine 
Esau  taking  part ;  but  Jacob,  like  his  father,  would  be 
more  likely  to  think  quiet  cheaply  bought  by  yielding. 

Gen.  xzzvii.  7.    '  Num.  xzL  17.    See  Ewald,  Oesch,,  vol.  ii.  p.  287 
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The  marriages  of  the  patriarchal  families  decided  the 
history  of  tJieir  subseqaent  branches.  Quiet  progress 
from  households  of  shepherds  to  a  settled  nation  turned 
necessarily  on  the  life  adopted,  and  that  again  was 
largely  affected  by  the  domestic  alliances  made.  The 
daughter  of  Bethuel,  coming  from  "  the  city  "  of  Nahor, 
most  have  brought  with  her  the  instincts  of  a  settled  life, 
and  80,  also,  with  the  daughters  of  Laban^  Bethuers  son. 
But  what  instincts  could  grow  upin  the  children  of  Ishmael 
or  Esau,  except  those  of  the  wild,  unimproving  Arab;  born 
as  they  were  of  idolatrous  mothers,  wherever  the  wander- 
ing camp  of  their  parents  chanced  for  the  time  to  be 
pitched.  It  was  a  Divine  impulse,  therefore,  which,  acting 
through  the  Eastern  craving  for  unmixed  blood,  led  to  the 
choice  of  brides,  for  Isaac  and  Jacob,  from  the  old  home 
of  the  race.  Esau's  leanings  were  only  too  plain  in  hia 
bringing  home  two  Hittite  maidens  as  wives.^  It  was 
clear  that  the  traditions  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  had  no 
bold  on  him,  and  that  their  worship  of  the  One  only  God^ 
to  whom  he  himself  had  been  dedicated  by  circumcision, 
wa0  nothing  in  his  eyes.  To  build  up  a  chosen  race,  the 
heirs  of  the  Divine  covenant,  involved  strict  separation 
from  the  heathen  around;  but  Esau,  with  this  knowledge, 
had  deliberately  forsaken  his  own  race,  with  all  its  hopes 
and  aspirations,  and  identified  himself  with  those  from 

'  Isaac  and  Esau  both  married  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  the 
eonnection  of  Jacob's  being  sent  off  to  Mesopotamia  for  a  wife^ 
with  the  statement  of  the  grief  of  both  parents  at  Esaa^s  allianoes, 
points  to  both  events  happening  near  each  other  intime.  Moreover, 
chap,  xxviii.  9  assumes  that  Ishmael  was  alive  when  Jacob  was 
sent  off.  Bab  he  was  114  years  old  when  Esaa  married,  and  lived 
in  all  137  years,  so  that  he  died  when  Jacob  was  sixty- three  or 
Bixty-foiir.  Jacob  mast  therefore  have  gone  to  Mesopoiamia  long 
before,  and  was  probably  just  ovor  forty  when  he  did  eo.  Sea 
art.  Jakob,  in  lliehm,     So»  also,  Michaelis,  in  M(kaudie$  Eee^iL 
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whom  Gtod  had  required  them  to  keep  themselves  di»- 
tinot.  No  wonder  that  it  was  '*  bitterness  of  heart  '*  to 
both  Isaac  and  Bebekah,  to  see  him  thus  break  away  from 
all  they  counted  most  sacred^  and  despise  his  birthright 
by  slighting  the  conditions  which  God  had  imposed  for 
its  inheritance. 

In  this  light  the  eagerness  of  Bebekah  to  secure  for 
her  favourite  Jacob  the  blessing  so  utterly  disregarded  by 
his  brother,  is  more  easily  understood,  though  no  excuse 
can  be  offered  for  the  treacherous  and  selfish  means  by 
which  it  was  obtained;  me^ns  sorely  punished  by  the 
course  of  his  future  life,  for  Bebekah  never  saw  Jacob 
again  after  his  exile,  and  Jacob  had  to  toil  for  over 
twenty  years,  far  from  home,  so  dear  to  an  Oriental, 
instead  of  sharing  the  ease  and  wealth  of  his  father's  tents. 
But  crafb  and  deceit  are  natural  to  the  Arab,  and  Laban*a 
character  shows  that  in  this,  Bebekah's  family  was  no 
exception.  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  that  Jacob  makes 
no  afterclaim  for  the  birthright  on  the  ground  of  his 
transaction  with  Esau,  whose  withdrawal  to  the  desert, 
long  before  his  father's  death,  of  itself  left  him  the  head- 
ship of  the  race.^ 

*  The  hair  of  Syrian  goats  is  in  some  parts  of  the  creature  so 
fine  that  it  was  used  by  the  Bomans  as  a  substitute  for  human  hair.* 
The  expression  '*  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his  raiment "  (xxvii.  27) 
is  illustrated  by  the  customs  of  India  at  the  present  day.  *'  It  is 
not  common  to  salute/'  says  Boberts,  *'they  simply  smell  each 
other."  Of  an  amiable  man  it  is  said,  *^  Hov^  sweet  is  the  smell 
of  that  man!''  So,  a  lady  wishing  to  show  love  to  a  child,  in  Asia 
Minor,  still  says,  "  Gome  hither,  darling,  and  let  me  smell  thee.^ 
Eastern  garments  are  very  often  highly  perfumed.  Bosenmdller'a 
A,  und  N,  Morgerdand,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

The  "  dew  of  heaven  "  (zxvii.  28)  is  essential  to  the  harvest  ia 
Palestine*  after  the  rains  have  ceased.  If  it  fail,  there  is  ii% 
orop;  if  it  be  abundant,  the  crops  are  heavy. 

*  Martial,  xii.  46.    Tueht  on  v.  18. 
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Esau's  defection  alone  wonld  hare  demanded  a 
earefal  marriage  for  Jacob,  and  the  necessity  for  flight 
gave  the  desired  opportunity  to  secure  it.  Jacob  must 
go  to  Mesopotamia,  to  the  old  home  of  the  race,  to  seek 
there  a  wife  of  the  pure  blood.  That  he  would  be  wel- 
comed was  a  matter  of  course,  for  it  is  still  the  rule 
among  Arabs  that  a  cousin,  as  one  of  themselves,  has  the 
first  claim  in  marriage.^  Beceiving,  therefore,  a  parting 
blessing  from  Isaac,  involving  the  transmission  of  the 
great  promise  to  Abraham,  he  sets  out  on  his  long  jour- 
ney, and  on  the  second  or  third  night  reaches  the  heights 
over  which  the  track  lay  to  the  north,  along  the  backbone 
of  the  Palestine  hills.  Taking  for  a  pillow  one  of  the 
many  stones  which  lie  around,  amidst  sheets  of  bare  rock^ 
and  sinking  into  the  sleep  of  the  weary,  the  thoughts 
which  had  engaged  him  by  day,  took  shape  in  a  vision.' 
The  great  stones  on  all  sides  build  themselves  up  into  a 
vast  staircase,  lost  in  the  heights  of  the  open  sky,  and  on 
this  angels  are  seen  ascending  and  descending.  It  was 
clear  that  other  spots  than  Beersheba  were  under  heavenly 
protection,  and  that,  little  as  he  had  thought  it,  he  was 
the  object  of  loving  interest  to  the  messengers  of  Gbd* 
Still  more,  the  Divine  voice  sounds  from  the  light  in 
which  the  vision  seemed  to  lose  itself  above,  assuring  the 
houseless  wanderer  that  the  promise  given  to  Abrahai& 
wonld  be  fulfilled  to  himself,  since  he  felt  its  value,  and 
that  wherever  he  went  God  would  protect  him,  and  in 
due  time  restore  him  to  the  land  he  was  leaving.  No 
wonder  if  on  waking  he  felt,  that  though  he  had  hitherto 

>  Lane's  Modem  Egyptia/M,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 

*  The  words  **  God  who  aatatoered  me  in  my  distress,"  spoken 
long  afterwards  (chap.  zzxv.  3)  in  reference  to  this  incident*  seeni 
lo  imply  eamesc  prayer  as  marking  it. 

*  Angels  were  nob  yet  imagined  as  having  wings. 
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thouglit  of  God  as  specially  present  at  the  altar-sanctuary 
of  Beersheba,  Ho  was  no  less  present  even  bere.  To  the 
watjderer  the  spot  was  henceforth  "  Bmtbxl,  the  House  ol 
God/'  and  "  The  gate  of  Heaven/'  ^ 

Abraham  and  Isaac  had  bnilt  altars  to  commemorate 
Divine  appearances,  bnt  Jacob  had  to  content  himself 
with  setting  up  the  stone  on  which  his  head  had  restodj 
as  a  memorial ;  some  of  the  oil  he  carried  with  him  as  food, 
serving  as  the  symbol  of  an  offering  to  anoint  it.  In  all 
ages  the  earliest  approaches  to  a  ^'  Honse  of  God^''  whether 
in  eastern  or  western  lands,  have  been  equally  rude. 
Similar  stone  memorials  had  already,  from  the  remotest 
times,  abounded  in  Canaan  and  the  countries  round  it.  The 
one  now  raised  by  Jacob  in  the  centre  of  the  land,  was 
henco  in  keeping  with  a  well  known  practice,  and  made 
the  spot  so  specially  holy,  that  Canaanite  and  Hebrew, 
alike,  afterwards  fought  for  its  possession  through  cen- 
turies.^ A  second  and  more  permanent  memorial,  in  the 
pillar  raised  by  him  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,' 
long  after,  and  consecrated  not  only  by  anointing,  but  by 
his  pouring  a  drink  offering  over  it,  showed  the  intenso 
impression  left  on  his  mind  by  tho  vision ;  an  impression 
which  re-appears  even  in  his  dying  blessing  on  Joseph, 
in  which  he  can  think  of  God  only  as  the  "  Shepherd 
of  the  stone  of  Israel.'*  *  Nor  are  echoes  of  Bethel  want- 
ing from  a  wider  circle  than  Israel,  for  the  Phenicians 
gave  a  god,  once  highly  honoured  by  them  on  this  very 

'  See  a  striking  passage  in  Herder's  EhraiscJ^  Poesie,  v6\.  ii. 
p.  21.  Jaoob's  TOW  to  pay  God  a  tenth  of  all  that  God  might  pive 
him  (vcr.  22)  was  the  ground  of  the  gift  of  the  tenths  to  th« 
Levite^  as  God's  representatives.  Michaeli8,'vo\AiLp.  22.;  iy. 
p.  96.    Jacob  himself  only  imitated  Abraham.    8te  p.  383. 

*  Josh.  zii.  16.    Judg.  i.  28.  *  Qeiu  xxxv.  14 

«  Gen.  xlix.  24. 
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spot^  the  name  of  Batulos,  while  the  saored  stones  worn 
in  their  ''charms/'  bore  the  name  of  Batalia.^  Sacred 
Btones  known  by  that  name^  were,  indeed,  worshipped 
also  in  Phrygia,  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Egypt  | 
while  a  rude  stone,  older  than  any  temple,  was  anointed 
with  oil  by  pilgrims  at  the  ancient  Delphi,  and  the 
Mahometan  world  to  this  day  reveres  the  black  stone  of 
the  Caaba,  at  Mecca,  as  a  relic  of  Abraham  and  Ishmael.' 
The  incident  doubtless  marks  the  beginning  of  a  great 
revolution  in  the  patriarch's  spiritual  life,  lliat  all 
his  craft  in  overreaching  Esaa  had  ended,  so  &r,  only 
in  lonely  exile,  when  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
heavenly  vision,  must  have  made  him  feel  that  crooked 
ways  had  no  sanction  from  God,  even  when  used  for  good 
ends  i  and  that  he  must  henceforth  follow  a  higher  course. 
In  his  future  intercourse  with  Laban,  indeed,  he  opposes 
craft  with  craft,  but  only  when  forced,  after  long  and 
faithful  service,  to  defend  himself  and  his  household  from 
cunning  which  sought  to  undo  him.  It  is  no  longer  hia 
choice,  but  his  necessity. 

Strengthened  to  abiding  trust  in  the  Promise  re* 
newed  to  Him  by  the  Divine  voice  itself,  and  by  the 
assurance  that  angels  were  near  Him,  fugitive  and 
wanderer  as  He  was,  to  promote  its  fulfilment  and  to 
watch  and  guard  him,  Jacob  ^'  lifted  up  his  feet,''  and 
at  last  came  to  the  land  of  ''the  Sons  of  the  East." 
What  follows  is  a  charming  idylL    Besting  by  a  well  in 

1  Ewald,  AUh^  p.  159. 

'  Sir  W.  Muir'a  Mahomet,  p.  14.  The  Soofech  coronation  stoneb 
now  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  held  in  a  Birnilar  way  to  be 
Jaocb'f  pillow. 

*  lb  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  Padan  "  (the  yoke,  or  hollow  between 
two  ranges  of  hills)  of  **  Aram."  Ewdld,  vol.  i  p.  461.  Col.  Ghesney 
describes  the  landscape  of  Harran  as  shut  in  by  a  low  range  of 
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the  district  whence  his  forefathers  had  come,'  he  leams 
from  some  shepherds  gathered  around  it,  that  he  is  close 
to  the  encampment  of  his  uncle  Laban,  and  that  Bachel, 
his  cousin,  will  soon  come  to  water  her  father's  flock. 
Erelong  she  appears,  leading  her  sheep;  for,  then,  as 
now,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  unmarried  daughters  of 
chiefs  to  take  the  flocks  to  pasture  and  to  water.  But  to 
■ee  is  to  love ;  at  once,  and  for  life.  Boiling  aside  the 
stone  which  covers  the  welU  Jacob  takes  her  toil  on 
himself.  His  strength  and  goodwill  are  hers,  till  at 
last,  the  work  done,  his  eniotion  breaks  out  incontroll- 
ably,  and,  with  the  privilege  of  a  relation,  he  falls  on  her 
neck  and  kisses  her ;  weeping  for  very  joy,  like  a  true 
Oriental,  as  he  tells  her  he  is  Jacob,  her  cousin,  the  son 
of  Bebekah.      Even  Laban,  cold  and  hard  as  he  was,  is 

limestone  hills  which  runs  to  it  from  Oorfa.  The  plain  is  threaded 
with  beds  of  ancient  irrigating  canals,  drawn  from  the  river 
Belik.  The  archways  and  towers  of  the  ancient  castle  noticed 
ah'eady  (p.  (317)  are  still  perfect,  and  the  old  city  oan  still  be 
traced  underneath ;  its  streets,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  the 
wreck  of  marble  and  porphyry  pillars  lying  round.  Bat  this 
relates  to  an  indefinitely  later  age  than  that  of  Jaoob.  Things, 
then,  would  be  more  aptly  illastrated,  perhaps,  by  the  tents  of 
the  Arabs  in  the  neighboarhood,  and  by  their  beebive-shaped 
stone  huts,  the  roof  self-supporting.  Expedition  to  the  BwphraUt^ 
p.  483. 

^  Wells  are  still  the  spots  where  the  youth  and  girls  of  Bedonin 
life  congregate,  and  at  the  wells  alone  is  Oriental  courtship  carried 
on  to  this  day.  The  Syrian  girl,  especially  if  a  Druse  or  a 
Christian,  unlike  the  secluded  daughter  of  the  towns,  is  frequently 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  her  fatber*s  flock.  The  well,  the  most 
precious  of  possessions,  is  carefully  dosed  with  a  bea^y  slab 
until  all  those  whose  flooka  are  entitled  to  share  its  water  have 
gathered.  The  time  is  noon.  The  first  comers  gather  and  re- 
port the  gossip  of  the  tribe.  The  story  of  Jaoob  and  Rachel  ia» 
in  its  most  miuute  details,  a  transcript  of  the  Arab  life  of  to-daj« 
Tristram's  Nat,  Hist  o/Bible^  p.  142. 
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tonohed  by  tlie  story,  and  ranning  to  greet  his  sister's 
son,  leads  hiin  home  with  tender  embraces,  and  loag 
and  repeated  kissing^ ^  making  him  welcome  as  ''his 
bone  and  his  flesh/' 

A  month's  stay  showed  that  the  value  of  Jacob's  sl^ill 
and  industry  as  a  shepherd  made  it  desirable  to  retain 
him.  But  now  begins  the  long  record  of  Laban's  selfish 
and  crafty  greed.  "  Why  should  Jacob,  though  a  brother, 
serve  for  nothing  f  To  a  brother  one  gives  rather  more 
than  less."  The  answer  was  ready.  Could  he  only 
havo  Eachel,  his  love  at  first  sight,  he  would  gladly  work 
seven  years  to  get  her ;  a  proposal  as  gladly  accepted, 
for  was  he  not  a  tribesman  and  a  cousin ;  and  so  the  long 
week  of  years,  spent  in  her  presence,  ''  seemed  but  a 
£ew  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her." 

For  the  double  marriage  which  followed,  Jacob  can 
bardly  be  blamed,  for  he  was  tricked  into  it,  and  indeed 
the  custom  alleged  is  still  strictly  followed  in  India,* 
though  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews.^  Marriage  with 
cousins  was  not,  however,  prohibited  to  them,  though 
even  in  Jacob's  day^  such  unions  as  that  of  Abraham 
with  his  half  sister  Sarah,  or  of  Nalior  with  his  niece 
Milcah,  which  continued  common  among  Canaanites, 
Arabs,  Egyptians,^  Assyrians,  and  later  among  the 
Persians^  had  apparently  ceased  in  Israel,  when  the 
growth  of  the  nation  offered  a  wider  selection.  In  the 
Mosaic  law  such  marriages  were  strictly  forbidden.^ 

*  The  Hebrew  verb  Ib  in  the  conjugation  Piel,  which  has  thii 


•  BoHmmdillert  vol.  L  p.  133.     The  Book  of  JabUeeSi  Cap.  xviii 
proposes  this  even  ibr  a  law  in  IsraeL 

•  Lev.  xviii.  18. 

^  Eberg'  UardOf  voL  L  p.  159. 

•  Lev.  x?iiL  9, 11 ;  xx.  17.    Dent,  xxvii  9BL 
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The  dull  and  weak  eyes  of  Leah  were  a  poor  exchan^ 
for  Bache;!^  for  she  was  finely  made  and  had  the  splendid 
gazelle-like  eyes  so  dear  to  an  Oriental.^  But  Eastern 
brides  come  to  their  hasbands  veiled,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  sister  for  another  was  easy.  A  second  long 
week  of  years  must  be  served  for  Bachel,  though  he 
might  take  her  as  his  wife  forthwith.*  ''Keep  the 
week's  wedding  feast  for  Bachel,  as  you  have  done  for 
Leah,  and  you  may  have  her,  if  you  serve  seven  years 
after,  in  payment.''  Bebekah  had  received  several  slaves 
as  her  dowry,  but  Laban,  ever  mean  as  he  was  shifty, 
gives  Leah  and  Bachel  only  one  apiece.' 

A  double  marriage  is  seldom  happy,  but  the  trick  by 
which  Jacob  had  been  forced  into  this  one  added  a  special 
trouble,  in  the  inevitable  partiality  for  the  one  sister,  and 
apparent  neglect  of  the  other.  Leah's  numerous  femily, 
however,  and  Bachel's  childlessness,  must  have  seemed, 
even  to  Jacob,  the  rebuke  of  Providence  for  his  different 
treatment  of  the  two,  thoagh  it  served  only  as  a  partial 
solace  to  Leah's  wounded  spirit.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  more  touching  than  the  dismal  rivalry  between  the 
sisters,  nor  could  any  commentary  more  telling  be 
found  against  the  practice  of   polygamy.     The  names 

*  This  is  the  sense  of  Gen.  zxiz.  17. 

*  He  received  Bachel  for  the  work  he  «mm  to  serve  (zzix.  27). 

*  Daaghters  seldom  had  any  inherltaace,  though  this  was  not 
alwetys  the  case,  as  we  see  in  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad. 
Num.  xzvii.  2,  3»  4.  All  daughters  moreover,  were  not  sold,  aud 
those  who  were  not  had  so  much  the  greater  claims  on  their 
hasbands.  Hence  the  complaint  of  Bachel  against  her  father  : 
**  Hath  he  not  counted  ns  as  strangers  P  for  he  hath  sold  us  and 
hath  quite  devoured  also  our  money  (that  which  he  got  for  as)" 
MichadUt  vol.  ii.  pp.  71^  75, 108.  The  custom  of  serving  a  term 
of  years  as  payment  for  a  wife  is  still  common  in  Syria^  Kitto'fl 
PieUnicd  Paleatine,  vol.  i.  pi  93, 
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grven  by  Leali  to  her  successive  children,  and  tbo  gift 
of  the  personal  slave-attendants  of  each  sister  in  tnrn  to 
Jacob,  as  concubines,  that  each  might  adopt  as  her  own 
the  offspring  thus  born,  speaks  of  long  years  of  domestic 
misery.  Leah  herself  bore  her  husband  six  sons  and  a 
daughter,  the  only  one  named  in  Jacob's  family,  though 
there  no  doubt  were  others.^  Zilpah  ''  the  droppings  of 
myrrh,"  Leah's  maid,  added  to  these,  two  aons^  whom 
Leah  adopted. 

But  now,  at  last,  Bachel's  sorrow  is  tnmed  to  joy  by 
tho  birth  of  Joseph,  a  name  which,  by  a  play  on  the  word, 
Bpoke  at  once  of  her  reproach  being  "  taken  away  '*  and 
of  her  hope  that  still  another  son  would  be  ''added.''' 
"Yet  it  was  not  till  after  long  years  that  the  second  came, 
and  then  only  to  be  Benoni,  the  "  son  of  her  sorrow.'' 

The  bargain  with  Laban  for  the  wages  of  the  third 
seven  years  shows  craft  met  by  more  than  its  match.  ''  I 
liave  consulted  divination,"  says  Laban,  ''  and  the  Lord 
liath  blessed  me  for  thy  sake:"'  a  strange  mixing  of 
heathen  rites  with  the  true  religion,  in  keeping  with  his 
worshipping  household  gods.  *'  Appoint  me  thy  wages, 
and  I  will  give  it."  Anxious  to  return  to  Canaan,  Jacob 
sees  in  the  offer  a  means  of  wealth  at  which  ho  grasps. 
The  colour  of  flocks  must  have  been  less  varied  in  Laban's 
day  to  let  him  accept  the  conditions  offered ;  for  those 
claimed  by  Jacob,  tho  brown  sheep,  and  the  spotted, 
ring-streaked  and  speckled  goats,  are  vory  numerous  in 
every  flock  now.^  But  had  he  known  it,  the  cunning 
Jacob    was  less    indebted  to   his   fanciful  schemes  lor 

■  Chap,  xxxvii.  85. 

*  Asaph  ■>  to  take  away ;  jaBaph^to  add. 

•  Eev.  J.  M.  Rodwell,  in  Trans,  of  8oe.  Bih.  Arcik.^  yo\.  ii.  pw  11& 
The  text  quoted  is  Gen.  xxx.  27. 

«  Tristram's  Nai.  Hist  of  Bible,  p.  144.    Land  amd  Booh,  p.  2(tt 
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lessening  Laban's  wealth  and  increasing  his  own  than 
he  fancied^  for  it  is  certain  that  his  device  to  secure 
the  colours  he  wished  coald  have  no  eSect,  and  that 
the  resalt  was  rather  a  direct  favoar  from  God.^  The 
struggle  is  one  of  patient  determination  against  ever^ 
difficulty.  The  wage  is  ten  times  changed^  and  J'acob 
has  to  make  good  all  losses  by  wild  beasts  or  theft^  by 
day  or  by  night ;  bat  he  keeps  to  his  work  with  invincible 
patience,  and  honest  fidelity.  "  In  the  day/'  said  he, 
afterwards,  without  contradiction,  to  Laban,  "  the  drought 
consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night,'  and  my  sleep 
departed  from  mine  eyes*  Gk)d  has  seen  my  trouble  and 
the  labour  of  my  hands."     ' 

The  story  of  his  final  flight  to  Canaan  is  perfect  in  its 
Oriental  colouring.  At  the  head  of  his  flocks  and  herds ; 
with  his  wives,  children  and  slaves,  he  strikes  away, 
across  the  Euphrates,  at  the  utmost  speed  so  cumbered 
a  march  allows,  for  Mount  Gilead,  the  outpost  of  '^  his 
own  country."  His  flight  remains  unsuspected  for  three 
days,  butj  then,  Laban,  hearing  of  it,  sets  off  on  swift 
camels  in  pursuit;  overtaking  the  fugitives  on  the  seventh 
day,  while  they  were  still  among  the  richly  wooded  and 
watered  hills  of  Gilead,  which  mark  off  the  fertile  laud 
from  the  desert,  east  of  the  Jordan. 

The  five  tents  of  Jacob  and  his  wives'  had  been  pitched 
on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  apparently  where  they  reach 
their  highest  elevation  of  5,000  feet^  not  &r  from  the 

*  Tristram,  p.  144. 

*  The  absence  o£  oloudi  in  hot  oonntries  permits  so  great  m 
radiation  of  the  heat  of  the  earth  into  space,  after  sanset,  there 
bciug  no  muffling  of  oloads  to  check  it,  that  the  nights  are  very 
cold.  Hence  rheamatism  and  similar  ailments  are  eupecially 
common  among  the  shepherds  of  Palestine.  In  The  Lamd 
and  The  Book,  the  cold  at  nigh^  is  noted,  p.  3691 

*  Chap.  zxxi.  33. 
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Jabbok,  tbe  camels  and  flocks  lying  around,  and  now 
those  of  Labanare  set  up  on  a  neighbouring'  hill,  specially 
known  as  Mount  Gilead.  It  is  a  moment  of  real  danger 
to  Jacobs  for  Laban's  kinsmen^  as  t}ie  men  of  his  tribe 
with  him  are  called,  are  much  the  stronger.*  He  had 
giyen  his  daughters  no  inheritance,'  and  had  treated 
Jacob  with  the  utmost  duplicity  and  harshness,  but  with 
true  Arab  dissimulation  he  chides  Jacob  for  having  stolen 
away  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  dismissing 
him  and  his  wives  with  a  parting  feast,  or  even  letting 
him  give  his  daughters  a  farewell  kiss.  That  he  was 
thus  placable,  was  due,  we  are  told,  to  a  dream  he  had 
had  overnight,  warning  him  to  do  Jacob  no  harm.  Bat 
the  fugitives  had  done  him  the  terrible  wrong,  as  he  must 
have  thought  it,  of  stealing  his  '^gods,^'  and  these 
must  be  given  back.  Bachel,  indeed,  without  Jacob's 
knowledge,  had  carried  them  ofP,  doubtless  for  her  own 
fiuperstitiouB  use,  and  had  hidden  them  in  one  of  the 
great  basket-like  bags  fixed  to  the  sides  of  her  camel's 
saddle,'  as  a  commodious  lounge  on  the  journey ;  and  now 
sat  in  it,  over  them,  feigning  sickness  ;  so  that,  as  polite* 
ness  would  not  allow  her  to  be  disturbed,  they  were  not 
discovered,  «nd  Laban  had  unwillingly  to  lose  them.^ 

*  ver.  29.  •  ver.  14. 

s  Tristram^  p.  dl.  There  ia  also  a  kind  of  palanquin,  five  feet 
long,  with  oartains  over  and  around  it,  which  ia  fastened  acroaa 
the  saddle  of  the  camels  for  ladiea'  travelling.  It  may  have  been 
something  of  this  kind.  Barokhardt'a  Bedouine,  p.  870.  Ker 
Porter's  TraveU,  vol.  iu  p.  389. 

^  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  chap.  zxxi.  32,  Jacob  tella  Laban, 
that  he  will  put  to  death  any  person  in  his  encampment  found  to 
)iave  stolen  the  gods.  Than,  the  patriarchs  exercibcd  the  power 
of  life  and  death.  From  chap,  xxxviii.  24,  it  is  fnitber  evident 
that  even  the  heads  of  divisions  or  families  in  the  encampment 
had  this  power.  It  is  carious  also  to  note,  that  Labaa  xnakea 
Jacob  promise  to  take  no  more  wives  (ohap.  xxxi.  50). 

VOL.    1.  V  f 
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A.  treaty  must,  however,  in  Arab  fashion,  be  made  be* 
tween  him  and  Jacob,  as  a  witness  to  their  qaiet  partiogj 
and  a  mark  of  the  bounds  henceforth  to  be  fixed  between 
them.  Gladly  assentiog,  Jacob,  seemingly  still  as  strong 
as  when  he,  singly,  rolled  off  the  great  stone  from  the 
well  month  of  Harran,  by  himself  sets  up  on  end  a  great 
stone  as  a  memorial  pillar;  at  the  same  time  making 
his  people  pile  np  a  cairn,  like  that  which  still  marks 
off  the  limits  of  Arab  tribes.  On  this,  to  confirm  tbe 
treaty,  the  two  parties  hold  a  feast;  for  doing  so, 
especially  taking  bread  and  salt  together,  is  still  among 
Arabs  a  solemn  pledge  of  friendship  and  brotherhood, 
and  if  needed,  of  protection.^  The  night  thus  spent  in 
friendship  and  joy,  Laban  and  his  camels  strike  off  in  tbe 
morning  into  the  desert,  and  with  them  vanishes  the 
last  trace  of  the  connection  of  the  Israelites  with.  Meso- 
potamia.' Gilead  was  henceforth  the  boundary  between 
then  and  the  Aramaic- speaking  races  of  the  east.  The  dia- 
lects of  both  peoples,  indeed,  marked  the  spot ;  for  Jacob 
had  followed  Abraham  and  Isaac  in  the  use  of  Hebrew, 
and  called  his  cairn  Mizpah,  the  watch  tower ;  frQm  whose 
height,  in  the  simple  ideas  of  the  times,  God  is  to  look 
far  and  wide  to  see  that  the  treaty  is  kept ;  while  Laban^ 
"  the  white  Syrian,'*  called  it  Galeed,  instead  of  GKlead, 
as  Jacob  would  have  pronounced  it.' 

Breaking  up  his  camp  on  the  heights  of  Gilead,  from 
whence  he  could  look  over  into  the  Land  of  Promise,  the 

*  The  words  Gen.  zzxi.  54,  *'  offered  saorificea,"  means  **  killed 
beasts  for  a  feast." 

*  Stanley's  Jewish  Ohwreh,  voL  L  p.  63. 

'  God  is  spoken  of  in  this  incident  for  the  first  and  last  tim« 
as,  "  the  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Nahor — the  God  of  their  fathor," 
(Temh) — if » indeed,  Laban  did  not  think  of  a  god  for  each ;  for 
Dillmann  translates  it,  the  gods  of  their  fathers.  Jacob  k! 
hsr  God  under  the  name  of  "  The  Fear '  of  his  &ther  Isaac. 
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past,  witb  its  failings  and  lower  qualities  seems  to  pass 
away  from  Jacobs  and  a  higher  spirit  take  their  place. 
As  angels  had  appeared  when  his  wanderings  began^  so 
now^  again^  they  visib  him^  perhaps  this  time  also  in 
a  vision^  even  before  he  has  crossed  the  Jordan  on  his 
return ;  to  greet  and  welcome  him  back,  and  conduct  him 
oyer  the  threshold  of  the  sacred  land.  Henceforth  he 
knows  the  place  as  Mahanaim,  ''  the  doable  camp^''— -his 
own,  and  that  of  a  host  of  angel3,^-a  name  it  afterwards 
bore  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Oilead.^ 

Bat  now  a  new  danger  threatens  him.  Having  sent 
messengers,  as  Arab  chiefs  are  wont  to  do  with  each  other, 
to  Esau,  to  announce  his  return,  he  learns  to  his  dismay 
that  he  is  already  on  the  way  to  him  with  400  men. 
AjLhe  has  won  for  himself,  and  even  the  future  possessioii 
of  nf^nftftHj^HeQma  ]n  extreme  peril.  Anticipating  the 
worBt,  he  divides  his  encampment,  that  one  ^  part  may 
escape  should  the  other  perish.  But  his  agony  of  mind 
proves  the  crisis  of  his  spiritual  history.^  Feeling  at 
last  that  he  must  depend  only  on  God,  and  smitten  with 
the  remembrance  of  his  past  sins,  which  after  twenty 
years  have  thus  found  him  out,  he  pours  forth  a  prayer 
whicb  breathes  the  purest  humility,  gratitude,  and  con- 
trition. Taking  all  precautions  to  propitiate  a  brother 
he  had  so  greatly  offended,  he  spends  the  night  at  the  ford 
of  the  torrent  Jabbok,  deep  down  where  it  enters  the 
Jordan — a  mental  struggle  from  which  he  comes  forth,  no 
longer  Jacob,  ''the  supplanter;  ^*  but  Israel,  ''a Prince  of 
Ood.'^  It  is  not  necessary  to  materialize  the  scene ;  for 
the  soul  is  the  true  sphere  of  that  wrestling  which  secures 

^  Josh.  xiii.  26,  30.    2  Sam.  ii.  8;  xvii.  24,  27.    1  Kings  iv.  14.. 

*  Jacob's  words  in  his  prayer  (xxxii.  11)  are  striking, — "  He  will 
ooiiie  and  smiio  me  as  one  stabs  tiie  mother  protecbing  with  hef 
body,  her  uhildrea  like  to  be  killed."    Qes.,  Thes.^  p.  1027. 
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Bpiritnal  blessing.  Nor  does  even  the  halting  on  hid 
thigh  involve  anj  physical  straggle,  though  it  implies 
miraculous  agency.^     Its  lesson  is  only  an  enforcement 

^  Ge:jeuius  says  the  Hebrew  words  **  Qfid  ha  Nasheh/'  translated 
in  onr  yersion, "  The  sinew  which  shrank,"  ought  to  be  the  sciatic  * 
nerve.  In  the  Arabic  the  word  means  this.  The  sciatic  nerve 
rans  firom  the  hip  down  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  is  so  broad 
and  thick  it  might  readily  be  thought  a  sinev^.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
largest  nerve  of  the  body.    Thes.,  p.  921.    Muhlau,  Le».,  p.  171. 

"  The  failings  of  the  patriarchs  are  human,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  passed  over  in  their  history  makes  even  r.he  story  of  these 
shepherds  of  priceless  worth  to  me.  The  timid  Ipaac,  the  crafty 
Jacob,  stand  before  me  as  they  really  were;  but  thny  also  show 
that  the  craft  of  the  latter  was  of  little  service  to  him,  and  in  hia 
old  age  he  shows  a  chastened  and  tried  character  which  makes 
him  a  Ulysses  among  those  Shepherd  Fathers.  Hi^  history  is  an 
instructive  mirror  of  the  human  heart,  and  God  Eli m self  has 
effaced  the  blots  which  the  youthful  Jacob  bore  in  his  very  name. 
'  Thou  shalt  be  no  longer  Jacob/  says  He,  '  but  a  hero  of  God, 
Israel,'  a  name  of  honour  which  the  poetry  of  the  race  adopts. 
It  is  not  bodily  might  that  is  recorded  in  it,  but  the  heroism  of 
God,  prayer  and  faith.  •  .  •  Jacob  has  divided  his  camp  and 
flocks  from  fear  of  a  nocturnal  surprise  by  his  brother.  Kow,  far 
from  his  tent,  not  to  sleep,  but  rather  to  keep  from  sleep,  he  prayed 
he  wrestled  with  Gk>d  in  supplication,  and  a  visible  symbol  was 
granted  him  that  his  hero-like  faith  had  prevailed.  Elohim 
appeared,  not  Jehovah,  and  you  know  that  that  word  is  always  used 
with  a  special  significance  in  Jacob's  history  as  well  as  in  the  ear* 
lier  parts  of  Scripture.  Hosts  of  God  place  themselves  by  him 
like  two  wings  of  an  encamped  army.  .  .  And  lo,  there  appears 
the  divine  form  of  a  heavenly  warrior  and  wrestles  with  him. 
All  vanish  with  the  dawn — indeed  the  tone  and  colour  of  the  whole 
narrative  move  dimly,  as  if  under  the  mysterious  shades  of  night. 
The  wrestler  does  not  give  his  name,  but  leavr-s  it  to  be  c«>njecLured. 
Jacob  d«je3  not  trium[)h,  telts  ihe  story  ro  no  one.  only  woudeni 
how  a  simple  shepherd  like  him  could  have  seen  Elohim  face  te 
face  and  still  live.  But  the  great  charm  is  the  inner  lesson.  Ifc 
is  shown  the  trembling  pau'iarch  how  idle  it  is  to  fear  Esau,  when 
he  has  overcome  Jehovah  by  Lis  prayer."t  Heider*s  £6jai«cb« 
Poenie,  vol  ii.  p.  19. 

*  Or  iflcbiatio.    f  Eos.  xii.  4^  8. 
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ofwbathad  preceded — that  human  policy  is  no  safe  re^- 
liance,  bat  that  he  must  trnst  in  God. 

He  must  be  made  to  feel  that  He  to  whom  he  looks  \ 
as  his  Protector,  and  on  whose  promises  he  relies,  is  pure  \ 
and  holy,  and  has  no  pleasure  in  lying  and  deceit.  The 
mighty  straggle  was  that  of  God  with  the  still  resisting 
evil  of  his  nature;  a  struggle  which  cannot  be  spared 
any  one  destined  to  high  spiritual  ends,  and  conscious  of 
being  so.  His  whole  past,  from  first  to  last,  had  been 
more  or  less  a  web  of  craft  and  contriving.  He  had 
striven  with  men  and  might  flatter  himself  to  have  over- 
reached them;  but  he  has  now  to  contend  with  God. 
The  agony  was  long  and  terrible — through  the  whole 
darkness  of  night,  till  the  dawn — l^ut  it  was  the  wrgatligg 
ofjbhe  new  higher  life  with  the  old  and_^il ;  the  agony 
of  repentance  and  of  a  new  birth,  and  from  it  he  emerged 
a  new  man  with  a  new  name.^  It  was  needed  that  he 
ahonld  have  sach  a  preparation  to  enter  aright  on  his 
great  inheritance,  from  which  only  the  Jordan  now  divided 
him.  ^ 

The  dreaded  meeting  with  Esau  having  passed  off  in 
peace,  and  his  fature  friendship  having  been  secured, 
with  wonderful  tact,  by  courtesy  and  splendid  gifts; 
Jacob  moves  over  the  Jordan,  to  the  first  camping  ground 
of  his  race  in  the  vale  of  Shechem,  consecrated  by  Abra- 
ham's altar,  the  oldest  Hebrew  sanctuary  in  the  land ;  and 
thus  the  natural  restiug  place  of  this  second,  and  more 
weighty  immigration  from  Ghaldea.* 

The  re-appearance  of  Jacob  and  his  shepherd  tribe 
was,  indeed,  a  great  historical  event,  for  they  bore  with 
thorn  the  future  religious  destinies  of  the  world.  Abra- 
ham's arrival  had  been  only  the  first  wave  of  the  Hebrew 

>  Umbreit,  Studien  und  Kntlken  (1848),  p.  121. 

*  Qen.  x\xiii.  18,  20;  xlviii.  22.   Josh.  xxiv.  32.   Johuiv.  ft.  eto. 
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tnovementj  and  it  had,  for  the  time,  receded.  In  JacoVfl 
returu,  it  flowed  back  with  permanent  results.  Ewald 
compares  the  new  comers,  as  contrasted  with  other  Arab 
immigrants,  to  the  Franks  among  the  German  inyadem 
of  Western  Europe^the  freest,  shrewdest,  most  advanced 
of  their  race ;  under  a  leader  who  reflected  in  his  owu 
character,  at  once  the  noblest  and  the  most  imperfecb 
qnalicies  of  his  descendants.^ 

But  Jacob  is  no  longer  like  Abraham,  only  a  shepherd 
chief,  for  the  pastoral  life  is  giving  way  to  the  agricul- 
tural, so  that  instead  of  pitching  a  tent,  he  ''  builds  him 
an  house/'  and  make  booths  or  hats  for  his  cattle — ^from 
which  the  place  takes  the  name  of  Saccoth.'  The  broad 
valley  is  no  longer  open  pasture  land,  but  belongs  ta 
Shechem,  a  Hivite  chief,  who  has  built  a  town  on  one  part 
of  it,  and  to  the  east  of  this,'  Jacob  pitches  his  tent.^  Nor 
has  he  a  thought  of  moving  thence,  but  buys  a  field  for  a 
homestead,  paying  for  it,  no  longer  as  Abraham  had  done^ 
when  he  bought  Machpelah,  in  silver  weighed  in  scales, 
but  with  coined  money,  apparently  bearing  on  it  the 
oldest  mark  of  coinage,  the  iigure  of  a  lamb.'    Here,  aCter 

^  Graetz  speaks  of  the  '^  Shepherd  tribe  passing  the  Jordan  on 
a  fine  sunny  day  of  spring/'  (vol.  i.  p.  1)  but  Dr.  Thomson  fizetf 
the  time  as  in  autumn,  from  Jacob  having  Iambs  with  him  (Gren. 
xxxiii.  13),  and  also  from  his  making  booths  at  Shechem  to  pro- 
tect his  flocks,  a  step  needful  only  in  prepara;ion  for  winter. 
The  Land  and  The  Booh,  p.  205. 

»  The  Booths.  •  "  Before  the  city,"  east  of  it. 

*  Our  version  says  **  Jacob  came  to  Shalem,*'  and  there  is  stiH 
a  Salem  among  the  hills  on  the  east  of  the  plain,  opposite  Shechem ; 
but  the  word  Shalem  is  thonght  by  Muhlau  and  Volck  to  mean  *'  in 
safety  **  (to  Shechem).    So  Tach,Knobel,  Delitzsch  and  Kalisch. 

*  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  art.  Kesiia.  Silver  is  the  only  money 
mencioned  till  David's  time,  when  gold  appears.  The  Phenicians 
used  coin,  other  peoples  still  bartered.  Ch.  xxv.  25.  Michaelis 
Mob,  RecJU.,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.     Wisemaa^s  Locturst,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
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a  time^  lie  seems  to  hskve  dag  the  well  ^  whioli  still  bears 
his  name,  on  his  own  purchased  ground,  to  present  any 
Boch  disputes  as  had  happened  at  Beersheba^  and  to 
secure  water  for  his  flocks  at  all  times — even  should  his 
neighbours  forbid  him  the  use  of  the  forty  springs 
which  are  said  to  run  through  the  valley; '  and  here,  in 
after  days,  Joseph,  now  a  growing  lad,  ordered  that  his 
bones  should  be  buried.  It  was  natural  that,  with  these 
traditions,  Shechem  became  for  Ephraim  what  Hebron 
was  to  the  whole  race,  and  that  it  hence  took  the  foremost 
place  in  the  future  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  land. 

But  all  did  not  go  on  peacefully  in  this  sweetest  of 
Palestine  yalleys.  l^e  treacherous  sacking  of  Shechem, 
with  its  slaughter  of  all  the  men,  the  leading  off  the 
women  and  children  as  slaves,  and  the  taking  all  the 
cattle  and  property,  speaks  at  once  for  the  numbers  of 
Jacob's  people^  and  for  the  deceitful  ferocity  of  some,  at 
least,  of  his  sons.^    After  such  a  deed,  it  was  to  be  feared 

1  It  was  no  slight  undertaking  to  sink  saoh  a  well,  and  indeed, 
in  Palestine,  it  was  a  more  famoua  work  than  the  erection  of  a 
eastle  or  a  fortress.  It  is  dug  first  through  the  alluvial  soil, 
which  ia  lined,  throughout,  with  strong  rough  masonry,  and  then 
through  the  living  rock,  to  an  unknown  depth.  It  is  still  about 
75  ft.  deep,  bat  so  recently  as  1838  it  was  30  ft.  deeper ;  each  year 
helping  to  fill  it  np,  from  the  practice  of  all  who  visit  it,  hoth 
natives  and  travellers,  throv^ing  in  stones  to  hear  their  reboand. 
This  custom,  which  may  be  recent,  adding  to  the  accumulation  of 
4000  years,  has  filled  it  up  perhaps  one  half.  The  shaft  is  7i  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  whole  work  must  have  been  the  labour  of 
years,  and  haye  been  yery  costly* 

s  The  Land  and  The  Book,  p.  473.    Land  of  Israel,  p.  147. 

*  Beaben  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  ptfrc  in  it,  perhaps  aa 
haying  a  special  responsibility  as  the  eldest  (xzxviL  21 ;  zlii.  22). 
the  next  eldest,  Simeon  aud  Levi,  were  therefore  the  loaders.  The 

•  6e^  Hy  Lifeand  Wordsof  ChrUtpYoll^.  fiSS. 
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that  the  neighboaring  tribo^connections  of  the  raine6 
community  might  join  against  the  Btrangers  who  had 
acted  so  cruelly^  and  hence  Jacob  determined  to  leave 
the  district.  Yet  Shechem  seems  to  have  remained 
permanently  in  the  hands  of  his  people,  for  it  is  it 
apparently  which  he  gave  on  his  death-bed  to  Jo3eph ; 
when,  with  a  play  on  the  word  used,  characteristio  of  the 
Hebrews  even  in  their  most  solemn  acts,  he  assigned 
him  a  ''  portion  '^  or  rather  *'  shoulder,"  more  than  his 
brethren :  Shechem  bearing  that  meaning.^  Even  in 
the  peaceful  Jacob,  the  fire  of  a  warlike  Arab  chief  seems 
in  a  moment  to  kindle,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  ''  taken 
trom  the  hands  of  the  Amorites  with  his  sword  and 
bow/' 

The  vow  made  when  at  Bethel  more  than  twenty  years 
before,  on  his  way  to  Harran,  had  not  yet  been  honoured, 
and  it  was  fitting  that  it  should  be  so,  now  that  Shechem 
must  be  left.  Since  Abraham's  day  circumcision  had 
marked  the  Hebrews  as  the  chosen  people  in  contrast 
to  the  Canaanites ;  but  the  mere  outward  consecration 
to  Jehovah  was  not  enough;  His  exclusive  worship  was 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  national  covenant  with 
Him.  Rachel's  theft  of  her  father's  ^*  gods''  had  shown, 
of  itself,  that  the  idolatry  of  Qarran  had  a  footing  in  the 
encampment,  and  it  must  be  rooted  out,  if  possible.  The 
whole  tribe,  therefore,  was  required  to  give  up  everything 
heathen ;  Bachel,  her  father's  gods  or  teraphim ; '  others 

real  ground  of  oiSSence  on  the  part  of  Shechem  was,  doubtless,  his 
tint  belonging  to  the  tribe;  no  offers  of  honourable  reparation 
ii\  ailed  anything  against  the  stain  of  a  mixed  marriage. 

^  ch.  zlviii,  22.  Besides,  JoMhaa  goes  to  Shechem  without  any 
notice  of  having  needed  to  conquer  it.  Josh.  viiL  30-35.  Soe 
Mkibaelis,  Mosaischee  Bechtt  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

'  The  word  oned  is  teraphim,  which  seem  to  have  been  originally 
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the  idols,  whicli,  it  seems,  thej  cherislied;  and  those  whc 
nad  them,  the  ear-rings  and  armlets,^  used  as  idolatron^ 
charms,  and  the  whole,  when  gathered,  were  buried 
under  the  oak  at  Shechem;  known  hitherto  as  that 
beneath  which  Abraham's  tent  had  been  pitched,  but 
henceforth  as  the  "oak  of  the  magicians/"  A.  formal 
religious  purification  of  the  person  and  all  raiment  was 

figures,  generally  of  small  size,  and  of  hideons  form,  which  were 
supposed  to  frighten  awaj  eyil  spirits  from  the  house  in  which 
they  were  honoured.  A  small  image  in  the  Louvre,  supposed  to  be 
a  teraphim,  is  a  frightful  demon  in  its  upper  part,  with  the  body 
of  a  dog,  the  feet  of  an  eagle,  hands  armed  with  ]ion*s  claws^  a 
scorpion's  tail,  a  skeleton  head  with  the  flesh  half  off  but  the  eyes 
remaining,  goat's  horns  rising  above,  and  four  wings  stretching 
round.  This  image  was  to  be  plaoed  at  the  door  or  window,  to 
turn  back  any  demon.  Lenormant's  La  Magis,  p.  48.  M.  Botta 
found  others  at  Khorsabad,  in  holes  specially  prepared  for  them, 
under  the  pavement  before  the  gales  of  the  palace.  They  were 
small  images  of  baked  clay,  of  foi'ms  as  frightful  as  that  of  the 
one  at  the  Louvre.  See  quotation  in  full  in  Mill's  Nahltu,  p.  51. 
Teraphim  is  a  plural  form,  perhaps  from  their  always,  apparently, 
consisting  of  parts  of  different  beings.  The  root  seems  to  mean 
**  to  strike  with  fear,"  but  Gesenius  {Theeawfts,  p.  1518)  gives  a 
different  origin.  The  woi'tthip  of  teraphim  continued  in  Israel 
till  the  exile  (Bwald's  Alt,  p.  256 ;  Oeach.,  vol  i.  p.  462),  but  the 
subject  will  be  better  treated  at  a  later  period.  One  is  reminded, 
while  on  this  subject,  of  the  name  of  Germanious,  graven  on  lead 
talismans,  magic  characters,  and  other  enchantments,  found  on  the 
ground  and  round  the  walls  of  that  doomed  man's  house,  and  re- 
garded even  by  Tacitus  as  bearing  on  his  death.    Annai.,  il  49. 

*  It  is  curious  to  note  that  our  word  cameo  is  the  Aramaic 
Kamea«"an  amnlet,  worn  to  guard  the  person  from  magical  charms 
See  AmuleUi,  in  Winer  and  Biehm.  Ear-rings  were  worn  for  the 
same  purpose.  They  were  apparently  engraved  with  magical 
cliaracters  or  idolatrous  signs.  We  read  in  Hosea  ii.  13,  of  **  ear- 
rings of  Baalim." 

>  Judges  iz.  37.  Translated  in  our  version,  *<The  plain  ol 
Meonenim." 
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likewifie  enforced,  in  preparation  for  •  renewed  con- 
aecration  of  the  wliole  cummnnity  to  tlie  worRhip  of  the 
Qod  of  Bethel  alone,  at  that  TenernLed  sanctuary. 

The'  later  years  of  the  patriarch  breathe  a  spirit  of 
religions  fidelity  becoming  such  aa  act.  At  Bethel  }ie 
builds  an  altar  alongside  the  memorial  stone  raised  to 
Him  who  "answered  him  in  the  day  of  his  distress,  and 
«M  with  him  in  the  way  which  he  went,"  and  consecrated 


H  by  a  drink  offering  and  anninting.  Bat  tills  deyotion 
was  BOOQ  disturbed  by  the  shadow  of  trouble.  Bebekah 
was  dea'l,  but  Deborah,  the  nurse  of  ber  childhood  and 
her  bosom  friend  to  the  last,  had  come  to  close  her  days 
in  the  tents  of  the  favourite  son — and  now  she  also  pHSsed 
away  amidst  such  general  grief,  that  the  tree  under  which  < 
she  waa  buried  received  the  name  of  the  "oak  of  weeping." 
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A  still  greater  trial,  however,  was  near.  After  per- 
haps fifteen  or  sixteen  years  from  the  birfch  of  Joseph, 
Rachel  died,  at  the  birth  of  a  second  son,  and  Jacob  haci 
to  bury  her  "in  the  way  to  Ephrath/which  is  Bethlehem. 
And  Jacob  set  a  pillar  npon  her  grave:  that  is  the 
pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day/'  It  has  long  dis- 
appeared, but  a  tomb,  raised  apparently  on  the  same  spot^ 
still  preserves  its  memory.  How  tenderly  he  loved  her, 
even  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  appears  in  repeated 
touches.  Her  infant  is  to  her  ''  as  her  soul  was  in  depart- 
ing/' Benoni — **  the  son  of  my  anguish ;  "  but  to  his 
father  he  is  Benjamin,  "  the  son  of  his  right  hand/'  that 
is,  of  his  good  fortune.  At  the  loss  of  his  son  Joseph 
be  ''refuses  to  be  comforted  and  will  go  down  into  the 
grave/  to  my  son,  mourning/'  and  in  his  last  words  to 
Joseph's  sons,  before  he  died  in  Egypt,  forty  years  after 
her  death,  he  repeats  the  whole  story  of  her  being  taken 
away  from  him^  as  tenderly  as  if  it  had  happened  but 
yesterday. 

Moving  his  desolate  tent  only  a  little  way  from  the 
grave,  to  ''the  watch-tower  of  the  flocks,"*  he  rested  for 
a  time  near  a  spot  so  holy;  then,  moved  on  slowly  to 
Hebron;  "for  the  children  were  tender,  and  the  flocks 
and  herds  with  young  were  with  him,  and  if  men  should 
overdrive  them  one  day,  all  the  flock  would  die."' 
There,  in  the  scenes  of  liis  youth  and  boyhood,  he  once 
more  saw  his  father;  and  with  him,  or  near,  he  stayed, 

*  The  gra^e^Sheol,  tho  region  of  the  dead,  is  the  word  used. 
It  means  '^the  hollo w."  In  Job  zi.  8,  the  depth  of  Sheol  ii 
said  to  be  only  less  wonderfal  than  "  the  depth  '*  (perfection) 
''of  God"  (ver.  7).  The  Sliades  of  the  dead  wore  there  in  dark* 
ness  (Job  X.  22). 

'  Mic'iiL  iv.  8.    Migdal  Edar. 

*  Cha^).  xx\iii.  13.  For  ibo  risk  of  over-driving  flocks  in  Palef- 
line^  800  Thm  Land  and  The  Book,  p.  331. 
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dntifally,  till  the  old  man  died.  Eaaa  had  loi^  ago 
Bnally  left  Canaan,  preferring  the  rough  moaotains  of 
Seir,  with  their  life  of  adventure  and  plunder,  to  the  quiec 
monotony  of  pastoral  or  agriculturul  toil  j  but  he  and 
Jacob  met  once  moi'O  at  the  burial  of  Isaac  in  the  Cava 
of  Mnchpolah,  beside  Abi-aham,  Sarah,  and  liebekah. 

Always  aa  much  incliaed  to  sow  and  reap,  aa  to  follow 
a  pastoral  life,^ — for  Isaao'H  fields  and  EheaveB)  long  ago. 


in  Gerar,  had  turned  bis  tastes  that  way — Jacob  settled 
down  in  tfao  district  dear  to  him  from  the  memories  of 
his  yoath,  and  "dwelt  in  the  Innd  wherein  his  father  was 
a  atrunger."  Thence,  however,  hia  flocks  were  led  far 
and  near,  as  pasture  offered,  for  we  find  them  as  far  north 
as  Shecbem.  It  was  in  the  pastures  of  its  broad  valley 
that  Joseph  found  his  brethren  when  seat  from  his  facher 
*  Chap.  xxxriL  7- 
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ttfc  Hebron  to  iisk  after  their  welfare^  and  it  was  at  Dothan, 
or  Dothain — ^the  two  wells — now  Tell  Dothan^  north  of 
Samaria,  among  the  hills  of  Gilboa,^  that  the  Arab  cara- 
van  to  which  he  was  sold  was  seen  toiling  along  the  road 
which  stretches  from  Bethlehem  over  the  plains  of  Es- 
draelon  towards  the  great  sea-coast  road  to  Egypt. 

Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  find  that  Dr.  Clarke  met 
precisely  here  a  caravan  of  Ishmaelitish  spice  traders, 
"who  certainly  would  have  been  glad  to  have  bought 
another  Joseph,  to  carry  him  off  to  Egypt/''  while 
Canon  Tristram,  riding  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  above 
the  little  plain^  which  still  ranks  as  the  best  pasturage  in 
the  country ;  in  the  same  way  saw,  below,  a  long  caravan 
of  moles  and  asses,  laden,  on  their  way  from  Damascus 
to  the  valley  of  the  Nile.*  The  two  wells  are  still  in 
existence  in  the  valley,  one  of  them  even  now  bearing  the 
name  of  the  '^  pit  of  Joseph/'  It  is  about  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  at  least  thirty  feet  deep,  the  walls  lined 
with  masonry,  bat  the  bottom  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Yet, 
as  the  water  in  it  never  dries  up,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  it  can  be  the  actual  well  into  which  Joseph  was  cast.^ 
Dothan  now  shows  little  more  than  a  wilderness  of  cactus 
or  prickly-pear  bushes,  yet  within  even  a  few  years  past 
it  was  richly  planted  with  citrons,  oranges,  and  pome- 
granates, but  they  were  destroyed  by  some  troops  sent 
from  Nablus,  to  quell  a  local  disturbance.* 

^  Ck>Dder*s  HaaMook,  p.  4M.  DiUmcmn,  p.  408.  Ths  Land 
and  T]ie  Booh  p.  466. 

»  TtaveU  by  Br,  E.  D.  OlarJce  (London,  1822). 

'  Land  of  Israel,  p.  134. 

«  Barokhardb's  Trcwela  in  Syria  (1822),  p.  318. 

'  Gairin,  Description  de  la  PdlesUne,  vol.  ii.  p.  319.  The  cara- 
vans  come  ap  the  Ghor  Beisan,  pass  by  Terin  aud  Lejjim,  enter 
the  hill  ooantry  of  Samaria  by  the  valley  of  Dobhaim,  and  then 
go  on  to  Eamleh,  Gaza,  aud  E^pU  TUe  L<md  and  Ths  Book,  p.  460. 
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The  close  of  Jacob's  life  saw  tlie  second  temporary 
mmigi-atioQ  of  the  Hebrews  to  Ecrjpt — this  time  to  stay 
there  for  centuries.  Bat  this  wider  sphere  belongs  to  a 
future  chapter.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  destined,  in 
ProvtdeDce,  to  be  the  shelter  and  nursery  of  Israel  till  it 
sh(  nltl  grow  from  a  tribe  to  a  nation.  "  Fear  not,"  said 
tlie  Divine  voice  in  a  vision,  "to  go  down  into  Egypt,  for 
1  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  nation;  I  will  go  down 
with  thee  into  Egypt,  and  I  will  also  snrely  bring  thee  ap 
again,  and  Joseph  will  pat  bis  hand  npon  tbine  eyes,"  to 
cloEe  them  in  death.  Thither,  therefore,  over  the  ap- 
lands  of  Beersheba,  and  through  the  gates  of  the  frontier 
wall,  the  patriarch  went ;  to  meet  his  long  lost  son  again, 
and  to  stand  before  the  great  Pharaoh.  And  there,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  when  he  felt  himself  dying,  he  left  the 
command ;  in  striking  illustration  of  bia  abiding  trust  in 
the  covenant  of  God  with  his  race ;  that  bis  bones  should 
not  rest  in  the  gorgeous  sepulchres  of  the  Nile,  but 
beside  those  of  hia  fathers  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah ;  a 
pledge  to  his  descendants  of  tbeir  future  iiiheritanoe  of 
the  land  of  which  their  leaders  had  thus  in  death  taken 
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THE  retant  of  Jacob  to  Canaan  was  the  first  greak 
step  towards  the  formation  of  a  Hebrew  people. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  only  individuaU  of  the  race ;  bnb 
witli  the  family  of  Jacob  it  brancfaed  into  nnmerons  heada 
of  the  future  tribes  of  larael.  The  formal  and  solemn 
acceptance  of  the  traditional  faith  of  Abraham,  by  these 
at  Bethel,  determined  henceforth  the  history  of  Israel  as 
ideetified  with  the  perpetuation  and  spread  among  man- 
kind of  the  great  dootrine  of  the  Unicy  of  God,  and  of 
the  high  standard  of  life  which  was  known  as  "  the  way 
of  Jehovah."*  Tliey  had  already  been  separated  from 
the  idolatrous  nations  around  by  circumcision — a  sign  of 
dedication  to  God  home  about  on  their  persons — and 
had  come  to  regard  it  as  a  badge  of  proud  superiority.' 
Everything  which  connected  them  with  idolatry  had  been 
ignominionsly  buried  beneath  the  oak  at  Moreh,  and, 
at  Bethel,  they  had,  farther,  solemnly  forsworn  it  as  a 
community.  If  Abraham  was  the  iirst  preacher  of  Qod 
and  His  righteouaneaa,  the  honoar  is  due  to  Jacob  of 
first  having  ei^tablished  the  great  patriarch's  belief  aa 
the  accepted  faith  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
Bat  Canaan  offered  do  facilities  for  the  development  of 
»  Gen.  xTiii.  19.  '  Gen.  xxxiv.  14 
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the  nationality  thus  begnn^  while  in  th6  neighboarin^ 
Egypt,  the  great  oasis  of  Arab  geography,  every  condi* 
tion  was  at  hand.  Thither,  therefore^  in  the  all-wise 
Providence  of  God,  the  embryo  people  were  transferred^ 
and  that  by  an  agency  the  most  unlikely  to  bring  it  about 
-—the  sale  of  one  brother  by  the  others,  as  a  slave,  to  a 
passing  Ishmaelite  caravan. 

The  story  of  Joseph  is  too  universally  known  to  need 
recapitulation  in  detail,  but  the  illustrations  it  affords  of 
Eastern  and  Egyptian  manners  are  at  once  so  interesting^ 
and  so  confirmatory  of  the  Bible  narrative,  that  they 
may  well  command  our  attention.  Intended  to  follow 
the  shepherd  life,  Joseph  first  comes  before  us  as 
learning  the  craft,  under  his  half  brothers,^  the  sons  of 
Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  and  incurring  their  hatred  by  letting 
their,  father  know  their  manner  of  life.  Only  seven- 
teen, and  alike  simple  and  pure,  he  was  naturally  a 
favourite  with  Jacob,  now  at  least  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  he  was  still  more  so  as  the  elder  son  of  his  best  loved 
and  now  lost  wife,  Rachel.  Nor  did  the  fond  weakness 
of  old  age  try  to  hide  his  partiality,  for  while  all  his  other 
sons  had  the  common  shepherd's  coat,  reaching  to  the 
knees  only,  and  without  sleeves,  he  had  one  reaching  to 
the  ankles,  with  sleeves  to  the  wrists,*  and  very  possibly 
of  tine  Egyptian  linen.  Though  not  necessarily  implied 
in  the  Hebrew  words  used,  it  may  have  been  of 
many''   colours,    for   in   the   tomb   at   Beni   Hassan, 
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>  The  words  "  the  lad  was  with.*'  are  translated  "  and  he  was  a 
eervant  with,"  by  Gesenins  and  Knobel. 

'  **Noi  a  ooat  of  many  eolourB,"  Kamphcmsen^  arts.  Farbent 
Kleider,  in  Biehm,  Ges.,  Thee,,  p.  1117  a,  a  garment  long  and 
full,  worn  by  the  children  of  nobles.  Or,  perhaps  a  parti-coloured 
robe,  with  sleeves  and  reaching  to  the  feet.  Jos.,  Ant^  viL  8|  L 
2  Sam.  ziiL  18. 


Semitic  visitors  are  seen  dressed  in  robes  of  ^hite^  red 
and  blae,  apparently  made  of  a  patchwork  of  separate 
small  pieces.  It  is,  moreover,  usaal  still  in  the  East  to 
dress  favoarite  children  in  thi3  way.  Purple,  scarlet,  and 
other  colours  are  pieced  together  with  great  taste,  or 
the  jackets  worn  are  embroidered  with  gold,  and  silk  of 
different  shades.^  The  Turks  at  Haleb,  Bauwolf  tells  us» 
have  the  same  custom  with  their  growing  sons.'  Such  a 
dress  of  honour  may  have  seemed  to  foreshadow  JosepVs 
being  made  the  heir,  especially  as  Reuben  and  the  elder 
Bons  had  lost  their  father's  favour  by  their  misconduct. 
In  any  case,  it  roused  jealous  anger,  which  was  only  to 
be  abated  by  the  lad's  death  or  his  being  sent  away. 
The  incident  of  the  pit'  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Eastern 
customs,  for  underground  cisterns  abounded  in  Pales- 
tine, and  when  dry,  were  so  often  used  for  a  dungeon — 
escape  from  them  being  impossible,^  from  their  frequently 
bottle-like  shape — that  the  Hebrew  word  for  tliem  also 
means  a  prison.'  The  passage  of  an  Arab  caravan  towards 

*  T.  Smith's  Joseph,  p.  1.    Boberts'  Oriental  lUustroHans. 

*  Rosenmiiller,  A.  und  N.  Morgenland,  vol.  i.  p.  174 

*  They  agree  not  to  put  him  to  a  violent  death,  bat  to  leave  him 
in  the  dry  rain-cistern  to  starve  to  death. 

^  The  Ganaanites  had  already  dug  many  such  oistems  (Deut. 
tL  11)  over  the  whole  land  (Neh.  ix.  25).  Tovrns,  fields,  and  pas- 
tures alike  needed  them  in  a  country  largely  dependent  on  rain- 
water as  Palestine  always  was.  Agrioulture  and  grazing  also 
imperatively  required  them,  and  hence  any  one  who  devoted  him* 
self  largely  to  these  had  to  dig  many,  as  in  the  case  of  King 
Uzziah  (2  Ohron.  zzvi  10).  The  Moabite  Stone  of  King  Mesa, 
orders  every  house  in  Korcha  Dibon  to  have  one  to  catch  the 
rain-water.  It  was  such  a  cistern  as  that  into  which  Joseph 
was  put  that  Jeremiah  had  for  a  dungeon  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6 ;  Lam. 
iii.  53).  They  were  generally  covered  over  with  a  great  stones 
Winer,   Biehm,  art.  Brunneu. 

*  Exod.  zii  29.    Isa.  xziv.  22.    Jer.  xzxvii  Id. 

VOL.    I.  0  0 
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Egypt,^  and  its  purchase  of  Joseph,  is  eqnally  tme  to 
early  times^  and  to  the  unchanging  Eastern  life  of  to- 
day. Sir  Samuel  Baker's  boy,  Saat,  had^  in  the  same  way 
as  Joseph,  been  carried  oflT,  while  he  was  tendiug  goats,  by 
an  Arab  caravan ;  hidden  m  a  gam  sack,  and  finally  taken 
to  Cairo  and  sold  as  a  slave.^  *^  All  the  world  may 
perish,  so  far  as  we  care,*'  said  an  Arab  to  Niebuhr, ''  if 
only  Egypt  remains.^'  And  it  was  left  to  them  even  more 
in  Joseph's  day  than  now,  from  the  dislike  of  Egyptians  to 
leave  their  country  even  for  purposes  of  gain.  The  trade 
in  '*  spices  '*  was  exceptionally  great  between  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  and  neighbouring  countries ;  from  the  quan- 
tity used  for  embalming  mummies,  for  burning  as  incense, 
or  as  disinfectants ;  for  which  they  were  in  great  repute. 
Even  the  names  of  the  first  and  second  of  the  three 
spices  named — gum  tragacanth,*  from  Lebanon  and 
Palestine  generally,  Armenia  and  Persia;  balsam  from 
the  balsam-tree  of  Gilead ;  and  ladanum — the  gum  col- 
lected still  from  the  leaves  of  the  cistus-rose — from  Syria 
and  Arabia,  have  been  found  in  the  list  of  200  drugs 
named  in  the  temple-laboratory  of  Edfu ;  for  each  temple 
had  its  laboratory  and  apothecary.^     Even  the  twenty 

1  The  name  "  Midianites  "  is  used  for  the  caravan  as  well  as 
**  lebroaelites  " — as  equivalent  to  "  trader  "— jusb  as  the  word 
**  Ganaanite "  is  similarly  used.  Both  peoples,  moreover,  were 
descendants  of  Abraham,  and  Arabs  *'  One  needs  to  go  to 
Egypt/'  fisays  Ebers,  ** .  .  .  to  nee  the  brown-skinned  children 
of  Israel,  who  broaght  camels  richly  laden  from  ihe  East  to  the 
Nile.    They  are  there  drawn  to  the  life  on  the  monuments.'* 

'  Baker's  Albert  Nyanza,  p.  85. 

•  Translated  *'  spicei^  "  m  our  version. 

*  Ebers'  ^gypten,  etc.,  pp.  290  ff  Diimichen,  Tempelinachriften, 
J?d/tt,  Taf.  52-75.  OeographiecJielnschrfften/TBi.  SO-IOO.  The  trade 
with  Egypt,  as  shown  by  the  vegetable  remains  found  in  the 
tombs  near  the  pyramids,  included,  amongst  other  things,  joni* 
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pieces  of  silver  given  for  Joseph  are  exactl7  the  price 
fixed  under  Moses  as  that  of  a  male  slave  betveeen  Ave 
and  twenty  years  of  age ;  ^  so  nearly  had  haman  beings 
kept  the  same  value  for  centuries. 

The  existence  of  slavery  in  Egypt  is  strikingly  illus* 
trated  by  countless  pictures  of  slaves  of  both  sezes^  and 
of  e^ery  colour^  on  the  monuments,  and  still  more  so  by 
the  existence  to  this  day  of  manuscripts  in  which  discon- 
solate owners  offer  rewards  to  any  who  will  bring  back 
fugitive  slaves.  One  of  these  is  an  advertisement  by 
Prince  Atefamen^  a  son  of  Barneses  IL,  the  great  task- 
master of  the  Jews  before  the  Exodus ;  and  it  is  further 
certain  that  among  these  slaves  were^Hebrews  and  others 
of  Semitic  blood/  since  under  Barneses  II.  the  Hebrew 
word  for  slave — ebed— is  often   used^  and  we  read  of 


per  berries  from  Fhenicia;  oedar-wood  for  sarcophagi,  wooden 
images,  etc. ;  cedar  and  pine  resin ;  gums  to  bind  the  mammy 
cloths;  mjrrh,  incense.  The  Great  Harris  Papyrus  recounts 
among  the  gifts  presented  by  Barneses  II L  to  the  temples, 
immense  qaancities  of  incense,  wax,  oil,  perfumes,  honey,  eto., 
etc.  The  list,  in  endless  variety,  fills  twenty-four  pages  of 
Eecorda  of  the  Past,  vol.  vi.  pp.  23  ff. 

The  very  names  of  two  of  the  three  "  spices  "  carried  to  Egypt 
by  Joseph's  caravan  are  named  in  the  papyri — the  balm  and  the 
gnm  tragacanth — ^the  same  words  being  used  for  them  as  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Ladanum,  the  third  mentioned  in  Genesis,  is 
often  found  in  the  mummy  cases,  and  its  odour  may  be  detected 
among  those  of  other  materials  used  in  embalming  the  mummies. 
These  three  substances,  moreover,  are  still  principal  articles  of 
eommeroe  bebween  the  East  and  Egypt.    Vigourows,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

*  Lev.  zzvii.  5. 

*  Syrian  slaves  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Memphis  or  Thebes  were 
in  special  demand,  and  brought  a  very  high  price.  Syrians  and 
negroes  were  used,  among  other  ways,  to  run  before  their  mas- 
ter's chariot  in  the  streets ;  a  gold  cane  in  their  hand,  or  a  whip, 
gniding  the  horses  and  clearing  the  way 
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Syrian  slaved^  who,  indeed,  were  prized  more  tlian  any 
others,  as  was  afterwards  the  case  in  Greece  and  Borne. 
It  was  therefore  a  fortunate  chance  for  the  Ishmaelites  to 
secure  Joseph,  a  Syrian,  for  the  Egyptian  market.  The 
special  value  of  such  slaves  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  in  the  treaty  of  Barneses  II.  with  the  Khetas, 
we  find  a  clause  providing  that  fugitives,  who  might 
flee  to  Syria,  should  be  sent  back  to  Egypt,'  and  there 
still  remains  a  letter  of  a  scribe  to  his  father,  the  prophet 
Bamessu,  of  Kermopolis,  telling  all  his  adventores  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  a  runaway.* 

The  name  of  Potiphar,  the  Egyptian  by  whom  Joseph 
was  bought,  isstrictly  Egyptian,  and  means  one ''dedicated 
to  Ba,^^  the  Sun  god;  whose  worship  had  its  great  centre 
at  Heliopolis,  in  the  south  of  Lower  Egypt,  close  to 
Memphis,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph^s  time,  a  great  patron  of  the  worship  of  Ba. 
The  court  of  this  king,  like  that  of  the  other  Pharaohs> 
abounded  with  officials  of  every  kind — Privy  Councillors, 
King's  Belations,  Masters  of  the  Horse,  Directors  of  the 
Court  Music,  Astrologers  and  Interpreters  of  Dreams, 
Librarians,  Ministers  of  Public  Buildings  and  of  Tombs, 
Chiefs  of  the  Palace,  Treasurers  of  the  Household  and  of 
the  Kingdom ;  and,  not  to  make  the  list  too  long,  royal 
Fan-bearers,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  highest  civil 
officers  of  the  Court  and  to  have  stood  at  the  Pharaoh's 
right  hand.  On  the  left  side,  as  the  unprotected  and 
weak  one,  stood  the  chief  military  officers  who  formed  a 
kind  of  special  bodyguard,  though  there  was  also  a 
a  force  of  guards,  2,000  men  strong,  who  were  better 

>  Ehers,  p.  294.    Eiehnh,  760. 
'  Maspero,  p.  223. 

*  Chabas,  Melanges  Egyptclogiguee,  8rd  eeries,  vol.  i.  p.  281 
Soory,  in  the  EevtM  det  Deum  Mondes  (15th  Feb.,  1875),  p.  80& 
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paid  than  tHe  soldiers  of  the  line.  Bat  Potipbar  eonld 
scarcely  have  beea  head  of  this  force,  as  it  was  changed 
each  year,  while  he  lived  permanently  at  Memphis.  It 
seems,  rather,  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  whafc  we  may  call 
the  Egyptian  State  police,  which  formed  one  of  the  corps 
of  the  army,  though  largely  employed  in  civil  duties.* 

This  body  was  already  namerous  and  well  organized  in 
▼ery  ancient  times,  and  had  very  extensive  duties ;  for  it 
was  the  law  that  every  citizen  had  to  appear  yearly  before 
the  Police  Superintendent  of  his  district,  and  show  how 
he  made  his  living;  any  false  statement  being  pnnished 
with  death. 

In  Egypt,  as  in  the  Austria  of  to*day,  everything  was 
written  down.  The  whole  population  of  each  ^'  Nomos,'' 
or  district,  gathered  under  its  standard,  were  enrolled 
singly  by  scribes  in  a  register,  on  a  fixed  day ;  even  the 
slaves  being  thus  entered  on  the  official  lists.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  picture  of  such  a  yearly  assembling,  on  one  of 
the  monuments  of  the  19th  dynasty.'  Nor  was  this  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  dnties  of  the  State  police.  They 
were  charged  with  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
criminals;  the  pursuit  and  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves; 
the  safe  watching  of  the  countless  prisoners  of  war ;  and 
the  dne  execution  of  the  forced  labour  of  the  people  on 
public  works,  and  of  the  toil  of  the  public  slaves  at 
their  set  tasks.  Duties  so  varied  required  a  large  body 
4t,  men,  and  hence,  besides  scribes  and  officials  charged 
with  administering  punishments,  there  had  been  organized^ 
at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  a  kind  of  gen- 
darmerie corps,  originally  of  foreigners ;  and  with  these 
were  joined  other  bands  of  foreign  soldiery,  raised  from 
Sardinia  and  elsewhere,  who  formed  part  of  the  personal 

1  Vigourotus,  vol.  iL  p.  28.  '  WiUdneon,  voL  iL  p.  32£» 
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•tftte  and  protection  of  the  Pharaoh.  Oyer  the  whole 
there  was  necessarily  a  head  officer^  who,  like  the  chiefs  of 
other  departments  of  government,  was  attached  to  the 
ooart,  nnder  the  sonnding  title  of  "  the  two  eyes  of  the 
King  of  Upper,  and  the  two  ears  of  the  King  of  Lower 
Egypt/' 

It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  dignity  held  by  Poti« 
phar,  for  it  wonld  give  him  precisely  the  duties  which  we 
find  assigned  to  him — >the  charge  of  prisoners  and  prisons, 
and  of  bodily  panishments  and  executions.^ 

The  position  of  Joseph,  as  head  over  all  the  slaves  in 
his  master's  honse,  and  over  all  the  household  aifairs,  was 
one  which  constantly  presents  itself  from  the  earliest 
times  on  the  monuments  and  in  the  literature  of  Egypt. 
Every  great  family  had  a  slave  thus  placed  over  all  the 
rest,  and  indeed,  Joseph  himself,  after  his  elevation,  had 
Buch  a  majordomo.  Wherever  grain  is  being  measured, 
or  metal  weighed,  or  building  or  agricultural  work  is 
going  forward,  the  paintings  show  ns  the  head-overseer 
of  the  hoasehold  with  a  short  rod  in  his  hand,  or  with  a 
writing  tablet  in  his  hand  and  a  pen  behind  his  ear ;  to 
take  down  the  number  of  sheaves,  or  of  casks,  or  of  the 
cattle  or  flocks,  and,  like  Joseph,  he  is  expressly  described 
as  the  *'  overseer."  There  were  nnder-overseers  of  slaves, 
of  the  herds,  etc.,  but  the  chief  under  whom  all  stood 
ranked  very  much  higher  than  his  subordinates,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  special  title  of  **  governor  of  the  house." 
In  one  papyrus,  a  ''head-overseer  of  the  cattle"  is 
mentioned,  who,  stirred  by  ambition,  betakes  himself  to 
magic,  and  comes  to  a  sad  end ;  and  there  is  hardly  a 
tomb  of  the  rich,  in  the  wall  paintings  of  which  we  do 

>  EherBf  pp.  295-303.  Ebers*  Eonigstochier,  vol.  i.  p.  205,  n.  23, 
vol.  ii.  p.  6,  n.  7.  lUehm,  p.  760.  Dillmann  calls  him  •*  Captain  of 
ihe  palaoe  gaai*d."    GenesU,  on  the  verse. 
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not  meet  witb  oonnterparts  of  Joseph's  position  in  the 

household  of  Potipbar.^ 

These  strange  palaces  of  the  dead,  in  fact,  bring  before 
as  continually  the  economy  of  great  Egyptian  iestablish- 
ments,  such  as  he  had  to  superintend  in  all  its  depart- 
ments ;  for  his  office  set  him  not  only  over  the  interior  of 
the  hoose^  but  over  the  yaried  labours  of  the  field  and 
of  the  estate.  Nor  was  it  a  slight  responsibility;  for 
Egyptian  courtiers  were  often  immensely  rich,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  take  care  to  tell  us  in  their  tomb-inscrip- 
tions exactly  the  number  of  their  cattle  of  every  kind. 
One,  for  example,  states  that  he  had  835  oxon,  220  cows 
and  calves,  760  asses,  2,235  goat-like  sheep,  and  974 
goats;  while  another  boasts  of  having  possessed  405 
cattle  of  one  kind,  1,237  of  a  second,  1,360  of  a  third, 
1,220  calves,  and  so  on,  while  his  geese,  ducks,  and  doves 
were  numbered  by  thonsands.*  Country  houses  and 
gardens  are  shown  by  the  tombs  to  have  been  an  especial 
delight  of  the  wealthy,  and  these  mansions  have  so  many 
storehouses  in  them  that  an  overseer  was  evidently  in- 
dispensable. Booms  are  seen  full  of  flagons,  jars,  and 
vessels  of  every  shape  and  of  the  most  varied  contents*- 
gold  and  silver  plate,  dried  fish,  bread,  bars  of  metal, 
etc.'  In  such  a  huge  establishment  the  clear  head  and 
high  principle  of  a  man  like  Joseph  would  be  invalu- 
able, and  it  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected  when 
we  read  that  **  seeing  he  had  him,  Potiphar  concerned 
himself  about  nothing  "  ^  except  his  food,  which  the  strict 
Egyptian  laws  of  ceremonial  cleanness  and  nncleannesfl 

1  Prisse  d'Avennes,  MonumefU$  Egijptiene  (1847),  pL  41.  WU- 
hinson,  vol.  iL  p.  136.  Hengstenberg,  Die  BiUlier  Mose'e,  p.  28. 
Eb-1'8,  p.  304 

•  BrngBoh,  Chrahervfeli,  p.  47. 

*  Wilkinson,  vol.  iu  p.  129.    Ehere,  p.  304  ^  G^n.  xztiz.  6 
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woald  not  pemiit  a  foreigner,  especially  of  the  shepherd 
caste^  to  toach. 

The  relation  of  hasband  and  wife,  as  implied  in  the 
story  of  Potiphar's  wife,  has  been  objected  to  as  not  iB 
keeping  with  a  state  of  society  like  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
But  the  paintings  on  the  tombs  and  temples  show  with 
how  little  reason  this  criticism  has  been  made.  So  far 
from  being  secluded  from  each  other,  the  two  sexes  sa4 
together  at  their  parties  and  mingled  freely  in  daily  life, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  pictures  copied  by  Wilkinson.^  In 
one  of  these  the  gaests,  of  both  sexes,  sit,  in  company, 
in  their  best  adornment,  each  smelling  a  lotos  flower ; 
while  a  female  slave  hands  round  the  cup.  The  buSet 
is  laden  with  every  delicacy — froits,  pastry,  cooked 
fowl,  and  jars  of  many  kinds  of  drinks;  naked  female 
dancers,  meanwhile,  entertaining  the  party  with  their 
skill,  to  the  music  of  a  band  of  women ;  one  of  whom  is 
playing  on  a  flute,  while  the  others  set  the  time  by  mea- 
sured clapping  of  their  hands,  accompanied,  it  is  likely, 
with  their  voices,  in  the  other  picture,  the  company  is 
also  made  up  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Some  slaves 
are  putting  necklaces,  as  ornaments,  round  the  necks  of 
the  invited,  while  otliers  carry  napkins,  apparently  for  the 
use  of  those  whom  they  may  serve ;  to  wipe  thvMr  lips  or 
hands.  Women,  indeed,  appear  to  have  had  exceptional 
freedom  and  privileges  in  Egypt,  if  we  may  credit  the 
ancients ;  for  Herodotus  says  that  they  went  to  market 
while  the  men  sat  and  wove  at  home,  and  that  the  duty  of 
providing  for  ^ed  parents  lay  on  the  daughters,  and  not 
on  the  sons.^  Diodorus,  moreover,  asserts  that  on  the 
Nile  the  queen  was  more  honoured  than  the  king,  and  that 
wives  ruled  their  husbands,  who  were  required  in  theif 

^  Wilkinson's  A»CMnt  Egyptians,  voL  L  pp.  142, 143. 
>  Herod.,  iL  3& 
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marriage  contracts  to  promise  dae  obedience  to  their 
spouses  1  ^ — an  extraordinary  arrangement  which  the 
monuments,  at  least  in  part^  corroborate.  In  most  cases 
the  wife  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  n^istress  of  the  house/'  or 
"  the  great  house  mistress,''  and  the  name  of  the  mother 
stands  always  on  a  line  with  that  of  the  father,  but  fre- 
quently before  it,  while  the  sons  are  often  named  only  after 
their  mothers.'  At  many  receptions  of  foreign  ambassadors 
the  queen  has  the  precedence.  In  almost  all  the  graves 
and  mummy  papyri,  man  and  wife  sit  beside  each  other, 
as  bound  to  each  other  not  only  in  this  life,  but  in  that 
beyond ;  and  on  countless  tomb  pictures  we  see  the  two 
sitting  on  a  couch,  the  husband  with  his  arm  round  his 
wife's  neck,  or  the  wife  with  hers  round  that  of  her 
husband.  No  boast  is  more  frequent  in  funeral  inscrip- 
tions than  of  the  tenderness  each  felt  to  the  last  hour  for 
the  other,  and  wives  are  lamented  as  *^  devoted  to  their 
husbands/'  as  "  loving  him,"  as  "  the  palm-tree  of  love  " 
to  overshadow  him.  Beigning  queens  are  mentioned 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  not  infrequently  attained 
great  fame  as  sovereigns ;  ranking,  like  the  Fharaohs, 
even  during  their  life,  as  divine  beings.  In  death,  more- 
over, women  were  more  honoured  than  men,  for  female 
mummies  are  as  a  rule  more  richly  embalmed,  adorned, 
and  entombed  than  those  of  the  other  sex. 

Marriage  was  thus  as  sacred  on  the  Nile  as  with  our- 
selves. Man  and  wife  ate  together  and  lived  together — 
not  in  separate  chambers  as  in  other  Eastern  nations — and 
a  divorce  was  difficult  to  obtain;  while  infidelity  on  either 
side  was  one  of  the  mortal  sins  which  the  soul  had  to 
prove,  before  the  judges  of  the  dead,  that  it  had  not  com- 
mitted.    There  was  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  Joseph 

'  Diod,,  i  27.  Seo  also  note  on  this  sabjecti  Ebers'  Kdnig§' 
ioditer,  vol  L  p.  234.  *  Eberg,  p.  307. 
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and  his  mistress  often  meeting  in  her  mansion^  and,  indeed, 
his  daties  may  have  required  him  to  do  so,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  wonderfully  beautiful  woman,  whom  a  papyrus  repre- 
sents as  ^oing  to  the  temple  of  Ptah  to  pray,  attended  by 
fifty  maidens,  in  the  company  of  a  male  slave ;  doubtless, 
like  Joseph,  of  high  position.  Yet  concnbines  and 
harems  were  not  unknown  in  Egypt,  for  the  Pharaohs, 
like  all  Eastern  despots,  indulged  in  this  immorality,  and 
had  a  ''  house  of  the  women,''  over  which  eunuchs  were 
placed;  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  land  copied  the  example. 
But  these  mistresses  were  in  no  respect  on  a  footing  with 
the  lawful  wife,  who  sits  beside  her  husband  while  the 
others  amuse  him  as  singers  and  dancers.^ 

That  with  all  the  honour  paid  to  marriage,  however, 
cases  of  painful  breach  of  its  duties  were  only  too  com- 
mon in  Egypt,  is  strangely  illustrated  by  the  "  Story  of 
the  Two  Brothers,'"  a  tale  some  centuries  older  than 
the  Exodus,  and  thus  perhaps  contemporary  with  Joseph 
himself.  It  is  almost  exactly  a  repetition  of  the  incident 
of  Potiphar's  wife,  except  that  the  victim  is  a  younger 
brother  of  the  husband,  and  suffers  even  more  than 
Joseph ;  though  in  the  end  raised,  like  him,  for  his  vir- 
tues, to  the  highest  honours,  while  the  wife  is,  at  last^ 
killed  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  by  the  god  Anubis. 
Egyptian  women,  as  a  whole,  had,  indeed,  only  too 
donbtfnl  a  name,  in  spite  of  the  virtues  of  many :  for 
ancient  testimony  weighs  very  heavily  to  their  pre- 
judice.*   Indeed,  the  very  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  sex, 

*  With  all  the  striotDess  of  marriaf^e  lavr  in  Egypt,  it  is  stranga 
to  notice  that  fashion  allowed  wives  to  expose  their  right  breast 
ID  company,  and  to  dress  in  stuffs  which  were  well  nigh  trana« 
parent. 

*  Brugsoh,  Aui  dern  Orient  (Berlin,  1864),  p.  7. 
fs  Geschichtet  p.  57.  • 
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amidst  inflaences  so  oorrapting  as  those  of  tixe  Egyptia^i 
religion^  and  the  strange  custom  of  dressing  in  fabrics 
so  transparent  as  to  show  the  whole  person  through 
them>  were  nnfavonrable  to  morality.  The  paintings  of 
fche  tombs  show  the  delight  of  Egyptian  women  in  all 
the  elegancies  and  little  vanities  of  life.  We  can  see 
from  them  how  a  rich  matron  of  Thebes  or  Memphis 
spent  her  mornings.  Slaves  enter  her  chamber  bring- 
ing delicate  embroidered  tunics^  of  brilliant  colours; 
boxes  of  perfumes;  caskets  filled  with  bracelets  and 
necklaces;  bronaie  mirrors^  and  precious  little  cases. 
Beclining  on  a  couch  of  ebony  incrusted  with  ivory,  she 
lets  herself  be  dressed  and  adorned  by  her  maids.  One 
twists  her  black  hair  into  small  plaits^  adding  false  ones 
to  make  up  the  number  which  a  fashionable  head-dress 
demands ;  another  covers  her  arms,  her  ancles,  and  her 
bosom  with  rings^  jewels^  and  amulets;  she  tries  some 
finger-rings  of  gold  with  engraved  stones ;  chooses  the 
ear-rings  which  she  will  wear  for  the  day ;  and  while  one 
slave  opens  the  collyrium  boxes  and  another  mixes  in  the 
toilette  cups  the  different  ingredients  for  staining  the 
nails^  the  eye-lashes^  and  the  eye-brows^  she  listens 
v^uely^  cooled  by  the  soft  air  of  fans^  and  wooed  by  the 
gentle  music  of  lutes^  harps^  and  flutes.^  No  wonder  that 
a  life  of  such  efTeminacy  in  the  worst  sense,  should  lead 
to  scenes  of  offensive  excess  in  wine  at  table  among 
Egyptian  ladies^  or  to  others  too  gross  to  be  described^ 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Medineh  Abu.' 

The  prison  into  which  Joseph  was  thrown — "  a  place 
where  the  king's  prisoners  were  bound^' — is  described 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  by  a  word  which  Delitzsch  explains 
as  meaning  ''the  fortress  surrounded  by  a  wall,''  and 

'  S6xiry,i}iude8  Historiguea  8wr  les  reUgiona  de  VAtie  anteriewr% 
9. 166.  *  Witkimon,  vol  L  p.  52. 
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BVLoh.  a  prison^  ocJled  by  them  the  White  Castle^  ia 
mentioned  bj  Thacydides^  and  Herodotus,'  as  existing  in 
Memphis^  and  is  found  under  the  same  name  on  mnny 
Egyptian  inscriptions.  Memphis  itself,  indeed,  was 
know  by  three  names ;  its  common  one,  Mennef er,  ^'  the 
Haven  of  the  Gt>od;''  its  sacred  one,  ''the  Dwelling  of 
Ptah,''  for  every  Egyptian  town  had  a  sacred  as  well 
as  a  profane  name ;  and  also  as  the  ''  the  Town  of  the 
White  Castle.*  This  citadel  comprised  the  barracks  of 
the  garrison,  some  temples,  and  especially  the  prisons, 
and  was  under  an  officer  of  engineers,  known  as  the 
Saperintendeut-in-Chief  of  the  Walls  and  Fortifications 
of  Memphis.^  Nor  was  the  office  an  honorary  one,  for  the 
fortress  and  defences  were  so  strong  that  they  were  re* 
daced  by  Cambyses,  more  than  a  thousand  years  later, 
only  after  a  regular  siege.  Potiphar,  as  Minister  of 
Police,  was,  no  doubt,  the  head  of  the  citadel,  or  ''  House 
of  the  prison/'  as  it  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  of  Genesis, 
the  words  used  being  common  in  the  inscriptions,  as 
including  the  whole  aggregate  of  buildings  in  any 
eslablishment.'^ 

'  Thuc,  i.  104. 

*  Herod,,  iii.  18,  91.  Ebers*  JEgyptm,  p.  811.  Stcries  from 
Greek  legend,  parallel  to  that  of  Patiphar's  wife,  inajr  be  found 
in  Eosenmiiller's  A.  und  N.  Morgenland,  toI.  i.  p.  185.  It  is  aa 
agg^avatioa  oi  the  charge  against  Joseph  that  he,  a  Hebrew,  one 
of  the  unclean  shepherd  race,  should  have  acted  so. 

*  The  word  Memphis  is  the  Coptic  name  for  the  city.  The 
Copts  are  the  modem  representaniv^s  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  Arabic  name  is  Menf  or  Menuf.  Those  are  only  oormptions 
of  Mennefer. 

*  Brugsch.  Geoqraphische  Insrhriften,  Taf.  42,  p.  1095. 

*  Beth,  the  Hebrew  word  for  house,  which  has  this  wide  signifi 
Mtion,  is  Tery  common  in  the  inscriptions,  having  no  donbt  been 
adopted   from  the  Semitic    races   of   Canaan,  with  whom   the 
Kgyptiuas  were  frequently  at  war.    It  is  found  in  the  Egyptian 
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la  the  part  of  this  foiireBs  devoted  to  priGonere  (d 
state,  and,  as  Bnch,  more  strictly  watched  tbao  any  other, 
Joseph  was  imprisoned',  ordinary  criminals  having  their 
cells  in  other  parts  of  the  great  building.  Fotiphnr  had 
no  power  over  his  life,  for  the  old  law  of  Sgypt  protected 
the  slave  thus  far,^  bat  he  might  have  motilated  him,  or 
have  inflicted  a  thousand  blows  of  the  stick  on  him  had  he 
chosen ;  the  fact  that  he  did  neither  showing  that,  while 
be   ooold  not  quite  diebelieve  his  wife's  story,  l;e  waa 


still  so  prepossessed  in  Joseph's  favour  that  ho  left  it  to 
time  to  show  how  the  truth  really  lay. 

Bat  even  the  suspicious  eyes  of  the  jailer  soon  saw  the, 
innocence  of  the  prisoner,  and  hence  be  was  ere  long  as 
high  in  favour  with  him  as  he  had  been  with  Potiphar, 
a  result  which,  strangely  enough,  in  the  end  brought 
»boat  bis  deliverance. 

lists  of  conqnered  Ganaanitish  cities,  before  the  entrance  of  tie 
HebreifsintoSgypt.    The  other  word,  Sohar.ia  an  Egyptian  qia 
■  Sovry,  p.  165. 
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The  kind's  oapbearer^  and  the  chief  of  his  bakers,^ 
who  had  fallen  into  disgrace  and  were  confined  in  the 
Bame  bnilding  as  Joseph,  are  shown  by  the  Egyptian 
records  to  have  been  yery  high  officials ;  for  both  had  the 
responsible  doty  of  protecting  the  king's  life  from  poison. 
The  post  of  the  former,  in  particular,  g&ve  him  constant 
and  confidential  access  to  the  Pharaoh,  who  drank  only 
what  he  reoeiyed  from  his  hand ;  while  the  other  had  not 
only  to  oversee  the  dne  supply  of  the  court  with  the 
endless  cakes  and  bakemeats  in  which  Egyptians  de- 
lighted, bat  to  take  care  that  they  were  not  tampered 
with  for  traitorous  ends. 

Numerous  inscriptions  show  the  great  importance 
attached  by  the  Egyptians  to  dreams.  In  one,  the  Prince 
of  Bachtan  is  recorded  as  having  sent  back  to  Egypt, 
in  consequence  of  a  dream,  the  god  Chnnsu,  which  the 
Pharaoh  had  sent  him  to  cure  his  daughter.^  Another 
states  how  King  Menephtah  had  a  dream  before  a  battle, 
in  which  the  god  Ptah  placed  himself  before  him,  and 
forbade  him  to  advance.'  An  inscription  discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  Napata,  relates  how  the  Pharaoh  Miamun,  in 
the  year  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  dreamed  that  he  saw  two  serpents ;  one  on  his 
right  hand  and  the  other  on  his  left.  Awaking,  he 
demanded  that  his  wise  men  should  come  and  interpret 
it  on  the  moment,  and  this  they  did  as  follows:  ''Yon 
possess  the  south,  and  the  north  will  submit  to  yon. 
The  diadems  of  the  two  will  shine  on  your  head,  and 
you  will  rule  over  all  the  land  in   its    length  and   in 

^  Both  Potiphar  and  these  two  high  officials  are  railed  euntiohfl 
ii:;  the  Hebrew,  bat  this  may  have  been  merely  a  name  of  office 
^  Stele  of  Barneses  II.  in  the  Biblioth^que  Rationale  of  Paris. 
*  Chabas,  Etudes,  p.  214.     Dnmichen,  Historifche  In$chr\ftemi 

r.3. 
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U«  breadtli/"  Dreams  were  regarded  as  sent  by  tlie 
god  Thothy  and  it  was  so  great  a  matter  to  obtain  them 
that  recipes  are  still  extent  telling  how  they  may  be 
secured.  It  was  natural >  thereforoi  that  the  two  dis* 
graced  officials  should  be  greatly  excited  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  the  supposed  Divine  communications  that 
had  been  sent  them.  Out  off  as  they  were  by  the  prison 
walls  from  the  priests  who  alone  interpreted  dreams^  they 
would  doubtless  be  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  irregular  help  as  the  presence  of  Joseph  promised 
to  afford. 

Nothing  oould  be  more  perfectly  Egyptian  than  the 
cupbearer  seeing'  in  his  sleep  a  vine  with  three 
branches^  which  presently  blossomed,  and  then  hung 
thick  with  ripened  clusters;  grapes  from  which  he 
pressed  into  Pharaoh's  cup.  Even  in  the  Old  Empire, 
before  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings,  both  the  vine,  and 
its  juice  used  as  a  beverage,  were  familiar  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  The  tombs  at  the  pyramids,  which  are 
much  older  than  the  time  of  Joseph,  show  not  only  richly 
laden  vines  in  process  of  being  picked  into  baskets,'  but 
also  the  preparation  of  the  grape  juice,  from  its  being 
pressed  out  of  the  clusters  to  the  storing  it  in  jars.  At 
Beni  Hassan,  the  tomb  walls^  which  date  from  the  Old 
Empire,  show  a  very  curious  wine-press — ^a  kind  of  sack 
fixed  between  upright  posts  and  filled  with  grapes,  which 
give  off  their  juice  into  a  vessel  below  on  the  sack  being 
twisted  round  at  one  end,  as  women  wring  clothes  in 
washing.'  In  the  tombs  at  Thebes  we  have  a  picture  of 
a  great  garden  with  a  vineyard  in  the  middle,  in  which  a 

1  Sonry,  Etude9  8wr  let  EeUgions,  p.  170.     Lenormant,  La 
JHvvn'ftion,  p.  144. 
*  WUkmsanf  voL  L  p.  41. 
^  WilkiiManf  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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boy  scares  off  the  birds  from  the  ripe  ^rapee^  while  men, 
singing  as  they  work^  tread  oat  with  their  naked  feet  the 
chisters  heaped  into  a  huge  vat.  Overhead  is  a  roof  with 
hanging  ropes,  to  which  the  men  cling  as  they  spring  np 
and  down  on  the  yielding  mass,  the  jaice  meanwhile 
flowing  throngh  two  openings  into  jars  on  the  gronnd. 
The  master  stands  by  while  these  are  counted^  entered  in 
a  book,  and  placed  closely  side  by  side  in  his  cellar;^  under 
the  care  of  an  image  of  the  asp,  or  good  demon,  the  pro- 
tecting deity  of  the  storeroom.  That  this  jnice^  more- 
over, was  nsed  after  fermentation  as  well  as  before,  is 
only  too  clearly  shown  by  the  pictures  of  the  feasts 
already  mentioned,  for  even  women  ^  are  seen  in  them, 
with  the  doubled  up  lotos  flower,  the  sign  of  drunken- 
ness, hanging  over  their  arm,  or  led  out,  offensively  sick^ 
by  a  female  slave.*  Nor  are  the  men  more  temperate, 
for  one  is  being  carried  away  resting  on  the  head^  of  three 
slaves,  while  another  is  being  taken  home  most  nncom* 
fortably, — his  head  resting  on  the  chest  of  one  slave,  his 
heels  on  the  shoulders  of  another.*  Workmen  had  rations 
of  bread  and  wine  allowed  them,  and  there  was  a  fixed 
allowance  of  two  kinds  for  the  priests.  At  the  town  of 
Bnbastis,  moreover,  on  the  edge  of  Goshen,  a  yearly 
carnival  at  the  great  sanctuary  of  Pacht  or  Sechet 
attracted  often  seven  hundred  thousand  people,  who 
drank  more  while  it  lasted  than  they  did  all  the  year 
besides.*  Another  similar  festivity  was  held  yetirly  at 
the  temple  of  Hathor,  the  goddess  of  love,  at  Dendera^ 

•  WilhinBonf  vol.  i.  pp.  46.  47.  •  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

*  Ibiil,  p.  53.  Tristram's  Nat.  Sist  of  Bible,  p.  403.  Micbaelis, 
Moe.  Becht,  vol.  iv.  p.  70. 

«  Herodotus,  ii.  37.  60,  122,  168,  133.  Ebeis'  Dureh  Qoum^ 
pp.  18,  182,  480.  KoniggtocJiter.  vol  L  p.  228,  n.  132;  vol.  a 
p.  261,  n.  7a 
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irhich  bore  tbe  significant  name  of  the  drinking  feast;  the 
godiiess  herself  bearing  among  other  names  that  of  *^  the 
goddess  of  drunkenness/^  or  even  '^  the  drunken/'  ^ 
"  The  people  of  Denderah  are  drunk  with  wine/'  says 
an  inscription^  speaking  of  this  feast.'  Still  more, 
Barneses  III.,  in  his  record  of  his  gifts  to  the  gods,  re- 
minds those  of  Thebes  that  he  gave  them  numberless 
vineyards,  and  many  gardeners,  from  the  captives  of  all 
lands,  to  cultivate  them ;  and  this  he  repeated  to  those 
of  other  parts.  Nor  did  it  hinder  his  adding  gifts  of 
nearly  200,000  jars  of  wine  to  the  various  temples. 

Where  wine  and  its  use  were  divinely  sanctioned,,  no 
class  could  well  be  prohibited  from  it.  Drunkenness, 
indeed,  was  denounced  as  strongly  as  among  ourselves. 
A.  drunkard  was  called  '^a  temple  without  a  god,''  or 
a  house  without  bread,"  and  men  were  earnestly 
amed  to  shun  indulgence.  Yet  too  many  drank  till 
they  knew  nothing,  and  could  not  even  speak."  '  The 
kings,  however,  whose  whole  life  was  regulated  by  the 
priests,  had  their  allowance  of  wine  and  the  kinds  per- 
mitted them  fixed  by  these  spiritual  guides;^  but  a 
despot  is  not  easily  kept  within  bounds,  however  it  may 
have  been  with  the  particular  Pharaoh  whose  beverage  in 
the  cupbearer's  dream,  was  only  grape  juice  fresh  froin 
the  cluster.^  But  that  this  is  a  literally  correct  trait  of 
Egyptian  life  has  been  curiously  illustrated  by  a  text  dis- 
oovered  by  Ebers  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Temple  of 
Edfu,  in  which  the  king  is  seen  standing,  cup  in  hand, 

'  *  Ebers*  JSgypten,  p.  326.    Beoords  of  Pcut,  voL  vi  pp.  23-70. 

*  Damiohen's  Bau-urJcunde,  p.  29. 

*  Papyrus,  quoted  by  Ebers,  p.  326. 

*  Konigetoehter,  vol.  i.  n.  39. 

*  Tbe  drinking  onps  of  the  rich  Egyptians  were  ofben  very  oostly , 
They  were  made  of  gold,  alabaster,  fine-glased  clay,  or  glcUis,  uud 
were  often  of  the  moat  eioganb  shapes. 
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while   nndemeath  are  tto  worda,  "Tlioy  press   grapes 
into  the  wan;!*,  and  the  king  drinks."  * 

Tlie  di-eamof  the  chief  J^  j^'SS 

baker  is  no  less  true  to  3  ^-n:,  *j, 

Ki^yptian  life,  even  in  its  l|l  sl^ 

ilctuils.      The   "baskets  -f-l^ls 

of    wl>ito   bread/"   find  is*^lif 

tlRirjiiBuScatioii  alike  in  bI^I'I 

(he  pictures  and  iuscrip-  ^-^J"! 

tions  and  in  the  reimiiiiB  ^.Tg^<|| 

foand  in  the  tombs.   The  9  S ^ II -o 

temples  received  ti-ibuiea  *  f'  5  I  ^  J 

of  wheat  fi-oin  the  earliest  1 S  "  ^  "^  d 

times,  and  the  kings  at  -glljlds 

their   coronation  cut  otT  rf'^I^E'leJ 

some    ears    of   standiug  |  |  j  a  |  ^  ^^ 

grain,     and      presented  BaSsHf-" 

them  to  the  goda,  as  the  |  " ■=  1  ^ I  ^f 

chief  product  of  the  hind.  |  |5o|  ||  | 

Mummy   wheat    is    also  ^^I'^ll 

found  constantly  in   the  ll|^  =  ^^ 

oldest tombs,aud,strange  '  ^  -Es-l 
to     say,     it    has     been 

found  ia  the  lake  dwell-  |^? 

iugs      of      Sw.uerland,  1 5^  5 '11 

which  itcouldhfirdlyhave  •  if  J  S  g^, 

reached   except  through  I     SI'S  1 1 

i-henician       traders      at  i  1 1 1  m|  « 

3l 

*  DuTch  Ooitn,  p.  480.  No- 
ville,  4'  tafmr  relati/i  au  m/yth4 
li'floriw,  pi.  21,2a. 

*  Proper  tnitisUlion,    Jo- 
•eph  plajs  on  the  words  "lift  np."     Th«  head  of  the  bnker  ww 
"  lifted  up  "  in  a  verj  dilTt:r«it  Miiae  Tiom  Ibat  of  the  "  butler." 
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Marseilles.^  Indeed^  hage  wheatfields  are  seen  m  thd 
jpiotares  of  tlie  Egyptian  Leaven. 

Even  so  trifling  a  detail  as  the  bakemeats  being  daid 
to  have  been  carried  on  the  head,  is  no  less  true  to 
Egyptian  life,  for  while  the  monuments  show  that  men 
darried  their  burdens  less  often  on  their  heads  than  other* 
wise^  bakers  are  a  marked  exception.  A  papyrus  of  the 
age  when  the  Hebrews  were  in  Egypt,  names  four  of  the 
Pharaoh's  bakers,  of  whom  one  is  always  called  "the 
chief/'  and  the  importance  of  his  office  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  11.4,064  loaves  are  said 
to  have  been  delivered  by  him  at  a  particular  time  to  the 
royal  storerooms.'  Strange  to  say,  we  have  also  a  notice 
of  the  bread  made  in  the  citadel  where  Joseph  was  con* 
fined,  for  one  text  speaks  of  ''the  bread  baked  in  the 
White  Castle  "  at  Memphis. 

The  doom  of  the  baker,  to  be  beheaded  and  then  have 
his  body  stuck  upon  a  pole  and  left  to  be  eaten  by  the 
birds,  was  the  hardest  that  could  be  inflicted  on  an 
Egyptian ;  and  shows  special  guilt,  real  or  alleged,  on  the 
part  of  the  unfortunate  victim.  To  let  the  body  be 
destroyed  was  fatal  to  all  hopes  of  a  happy  eternity,  for 
its  preservation  was  essential  to  a  continued  existence 
after  death.  Beheading,  preceded  by  beating  with  sticks^ 
was  a  common  punishment ;  but  refusal  of  embalmment 
was  only  pronounced  against  extraordinary  offenders.* 
To  leave  the  body  to  be  eaten  by  the  dogs  was  the  most 
terrible  item  in  the  punishment  of  the  treacheroos  wife  in 
the  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers. 

The  birthday  of  Pharaoh,  on  which  the  cup-bearer  and 
die  chief  baker  had  tlieir  very  different  gaol  discharge^ 

'  Desor,  TfahXbaitiefm  des  Netienhurger  Seei,  p.  48L 

*  Pleyie,  Le  paptfriu  llollin  (Paris,  1868). 

*  DULnanrwt  p.  421.    Ebers'  ^yypten,  p.  3'?4. 
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was  a  great  festivity  on  the  Nile^  for  even  to  tbe  common 
people  the  hour  of  birth,  on  which  astrologers  were 
always  consulted  where  means  allowed,  was  a  time  of 
supreme  interest.  Birthdays  generally,  were,  among  all 
classes  in  antiquity,  kept  with  great  rejoicing,  especially 
those  of  kings.  That  of  the  king  of  Persia  was  known  as 
the  '^  perfect  day,''  and  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  tells  us  of  Barneses  II.,  that  his  birthday  caused 
joy  in  heaven.^  The  priests  of  every  class  assembled  in 
the  temples,  an  amnesty  was  granted  to  prisoners,  and  a 
great  feast  was  held,  worthy  of  a  monarch  who  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god  by  his  subjects.  Under  colour  of  re* 
calling  the  glories  of  the  past  year,  the  priesthood  took 
the  opportunity  of  renewing  their  hold  on  him  by  flatter- 
ing but  significant  addresses ;  after  which,  surrounded  by 
all  his  court  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  temples,  he  dis- 
pensed his  grace  or  frowns  as  he  thought  fit. 

The  two  dreams  of  Pharaoh  are  full  of  interest.  The 
Nile,  as  elsewhere,  is  called  only  '^  the  river,''  *  needing 
no  other  name  in  an  Egyptian  incident ;  just  as  the 
Euphrates  is  similarly  honoured  when  the  scene  is  in  its 
neighbourhood.*  In  the  first  dream,  seven  '*  well  favoured 
and  fat  fleshed"  buffaloes — the  Egyptian  sacred  number— 
which  had  been  wallowing  in  the  shallow  water  of  the 
river's  edge,  come  to  the  '^lip"  of  the  stream, to  feed  on  the 
sncculent  reeds  and  sedge  of  the  marshy  brink,  in  which 
cattle  still  delight;  but  only  to  be  eaten  up  by  seven  others, 
^'  ill  favoured  and  lean  fleshed,"  which  presently  come  up, 
%fter  them,  out  of  the  river.     The  wheat  of  the  second 

^  Eber's  Kanigetochter^  vol.  i.  p.  22,  n .  40 ;  voL  ii.  p.  257.  Cha))a9, 
Inscriptions  dee  Mines  d'Or,  p.  3.     IHUmann,  p.  424. 

'  The  Egyptian  word  ineauing  thia  ia  used. 

'  See  list  of  texts  in  Staiiley^a  ISinai  and  Falestine,  Appendix* 
p.»i. 
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dream,  witli  seven  ears  on  the  one  stalky  is  tHe  many  eared 
variety,  or  mummy  wheat,  still  grown  in  the  Delta,  and 
the  east  wind  which  blasted  the  second  stalk  and  its  ears^ 
is  the  Khamsin,  or  burning  south-east  wind,  which  too 
often  even  at  this  day  shrivels  the  growing  corn,  leaving 
it  withered  and  empty.  That  it  is  said  to  blow  from  the 
east  instead  of  the  south-east  is  natural^  for  the  Hebrews 

» 

spoke  only  of  "the  four  winds  of  the  earth," ^  and  hence 
reckoned  south-east  as  east^  as  the  Greeks  classed  the 
east  wind  under  the  name  of  the  southern^  and  the 
west  under  that  of  the  north. 

That  the  number  of  the  cows  should  have  been  seven 
is  a  singular  touch  of  true  local  colouring,  recognised  only 
within  a  few  years^  but  affording  a  striking  proof  of  the 
exactness  of  the  whole  incident  in  its  illustration  of 
Egyptian  modes  of  thought  and  life.  Isis  is  often  seen 
associated  with  seven  cows;  a  mystical  number  represented 
by  the  same  word  in  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  and  Sanscrit.*  So, 
also^  Osiris  is  at  times  represented  as  attended  by  seven 
cows,  his  wives.'  At  the  summer  solstice  a  cow  was  led 
seven  times  round  his  temple.  That  those  in  the  dream, 
should  have  been  bathing  in  the  Nile  is,  moreover,  only  a 
reproduction  of  paintings  often  seen  on  the  monuments.* 

Want  and  abundance  depend  absolutely  in  Egypt,  to- 
day, as  of  old,  on  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  The  culture  of  the 
land  must  ever  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  irrigation  of  the 
Boil  by  the  periodical  flood,  which  takes  the  place  at  once 
of  rain  and  of  manure.  The  yearly  rise  of  the  stream 
haJ,  indeed,  long  before  Joseph's  day,  been  the  direct 
•onvce  of  Egyptian  civilization ;  for  the  necessity  of  an 

*  Rev.  Tii.  1. 

*  Egyptian  Sefehy  Hebrew  Seba,  Sanscrit  SwpU 

■  De  Roiig^,  Bcvue  ArchoBologique  (Feb.,  1869),  p.  94. 

*  Wilkinson,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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extended  system  of  canals,  and  of  a  supervision  of  tli6 
boundary  marks  of  individual  properties,  often  effaced  by 
the  inundations,  first  enforced  attention  to  astronomy  as  the 
only  guarantee  of  correct  measurement  of  time ;  and  also 
to  architecture  and  geometry,  by  the  help  of  which  strong 
dams  could  be  built  and  a  network  of  canals  led  off  from 
the  central  stream.  And  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  only 
part  of  the  Egyptian  religion  received  through  the  whole 
country,  Aid  not  in  some  localities  only — the  worship  of 
Isis  and  Osiris,  with  the  gods  and  myths  related  to  them— 
was  closely  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  the  Nile.  In 
its  rise  it  was  called  Osiris — the  Fructifier  of  the  Land— 
and  was  typified  by  the  male  ox  ;^  while  in  its  overflow  it 
bore  the  name  of  his  wife  and  sister,  Isis — the  Fruitful 
Mother,  or  of  Hath  or, — the  goddess  of  frnitfulness,  both 
of  whom  were  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  the  cow, 
or  with  the  head  of  a  cow,  as  is  constantly  seen  on  the 
monuments.  '*  Among  the  stars,'^  says  Platarch,  "  Siriaa 
is  consecrated  to  Isis,  because  it  brings  moisture.  As 
the  Nile,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  is  an  emanation  of 
Osiris,  thev  believe  also  that  their  land  is  the  body  of  Isis  ; 
that  is,  the  part  of  it  enriched  by  the  river  when  it  over- 
flows. From  this  union  Horus  is  bom,  and  this  Horns  is 
the  season  or  the  temperature  of  the  air  which  quickens 
and  nourishes  all  things."*  When,  therefore,  the  kine 
rose  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  it  was  apparently  almost 
inevitable  to  recognise  in  them  the  symbol  of  Isis-Hathor 
— that  is,  of  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

It  is,  indeed,  striking  to  notice  how  thoroughly  the 
Egyptian  world  realized  its  dependence  on  its  great  river. 
Fixed  standards  to  note  its  periodical  rise  had  in  the 
earliest  ages  been  set  np  in  its  course,  from  Nnbia  to  the 
Delta ;  and  from  these  the  people  were  wont,  each  summer^ 
*  Dillmann,  p.  426.  •  Im  et  Osirie, 
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to  read  their  fatare.  From  December  to  the  end  of  Jane 
no  noticeable  change  took  place  in  the  stream,  and  the 
images  of  Jsis-Hathor  were  draped  in  blacky  as  moarning 
for  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  Bat  for  the  seven  months 
from  Jaly  to  December  their  images^  in  gala  robes,  were 
oarried  round,  each  month,  in  solemn  procession,  and  all 
was  rejoicing.  At  Memphis,  Joseph's  town,  as  elsewhere, 
the  one  great  topic  of  each  summer  and  autumn  mast  have 
been  the  daily  reports  of  the  Nilometer  of  the  city,  which 
seems  to  have  been  especially  noted ;  the  estimates  of 
the  height  of  inundations  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  antiquity  seeming  to  have  been  taken  from  it.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  some  1,300  years  after  Joseph,  26  feet 
of  flood,  oiily,  were  needed  to  secure  a  plentiful  harvest ; 
but  the  rise  of  the  land^  through  the  deposit  of  Nile  mud^ 
now  requires  that  the  waters  reach  a  height  of  39  feet  to 
cause  an  adequate  inundation  ;^  a  result  effected  by  dams 
and  barrage. 

The  second  dream  is  only  the  complement  of  the  firsts 
and  must  have  been  fall  of  meauiug  to  a  laud  like  Egypt^ 
which  grew  the  heaviest  wheat  in  the  world,  and  yet 
often  had  fields  of  empty  ears  when  the  khamsin  had 
been  blowing ;  a  land  which  believed  that  in  Elysium, 
the  blessed  did  not  pass  their  existence  in  enervating  rest, 
but  rejoiced  in  richly  watered  cornfields  which  they  them« 
selves  sowed  and  reaped;  where  the  kings  bore  ears  ot 
wheat  in  their  hands  at  high  festivals ;  where  crowns  of 
wheat-ears  were  put  on  deified  princesses;  and  where 
the  harvest  goddess  could  be  spoken  of  as  she  who  filled 
the  garners  with  grain.*" 

^  Brockhaus'  Leaoioon,  art.  Nil.  Ebers  {jSgypien^  p.  355)  says, 
ibat  from  22  to  26  feet  was  the  rise  required  in  antiquity. 

'  Ebers'  JBgypten,  p.  360.  Bins  MgyytUchB  Koniggtockter,  vol. 
i.  p»  198.    The  Nile  begins  to  rise  at  Memphis  at  the  end  of  Jone^ 
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The  alarm  of  the  Pharaoh  at  sach  droams,  followed  by  his 
sumraoning  "  all  the  magicians  and  wise  men  of  Egypt/' 
is  true  nlike  to  the  importance  attached  to  dreams  by 
the  Egyptians^  and  to  the  arrangements  of  the  court  at 
Memphis.  A  conncil  of  priests  of  various  orders  were 
in  constant  attendance  upon  the  kiug^  to  gaide  every 
act  of  his  daily  life,  and  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods ; 
as  shown  in  omens^  visions^  or  sii^ns  of  the  heavens. 
Every  large  temple  had  its  college  of  priests^  over  whom 
one  presided  as  chief;  and  each  class  of  the  priesthood 
in  these  colleges  had^  under  this  head  dignitary^  a  presi- 
dent of  its  own.  From  among  the  high  priests,  more- 
over, the  foremost  men  were  chosen  as  a  hierarchy  for 
all  Egypt^  and  of  these  a  selected  number,  the  most 
eminent  in  dignity,  lived  in  the  royal  palace  to  attend  on 
the  king ;  one,  selected  from  them,  acting  apparently  as 
sovereign  pontiff  of  all  Egypt. 

When,  however,  weighty  questions,  such  as  that  of 
these  dreams,  had  to  be  solved,  this  standing  conncil  of 
high  ecclesiastics,  which  seems  to  have  been  twenty  in 
number,  was  augmented  by  the  heads  of  the  great  temples 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  united  body  were  invited 
to  aid  the  king  in  his  perplexity.  There  were  many 
classes  of  priests,  but  only  two  are  named  in  Genesis  ^  oa 
this  occasion — the    Hachamim,   or   wise  men;   and  the 


and  ooptinnes  rising  for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  September 
it  ooiumeaoes  to  retire,  and  the  land  dries  daring  October,  whicb 
is  the  month  i'or  sowing.  The  harvest  begins  with  the  opening 
of  MarcLi,  and  ihe  rivtir  keops  shrinking  till  the  end  of  Jane, 
when  it  again  rises.  Broukhaas'  Lexicon,  vol.  i.  Mgyjpten^  p.  3ti6« 
Bi'ugsoh,  however,  says  that  the  Nile  begins  to  cover  Lower 
Egypt  with  its  waters  in  the  two  montha  of  Jauuary  and  February. 
Oriental  Congresa  (1874),  p.  245. 
1  The  wordit  used  iu  the  Hebrew  am  the  exact  Egyptian  terms 
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Hartnimnfm,*  »  title  not  yet  very  clear;  bnt  these  are 
doubtless  named  as  including  the  council  as  a  whole.. 
They  did  not  aflfect  to  speak  by  direct  inspiration  in  giving 
their  interpretations^  but  confined  themselves  to  consult- 
ing the  holy  books,  and  to  performing  magical  rites  ^ 
and  deep,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  study  of  the  one,  and 
abundant  the  performance  of  the  other,  at  such  a  crisis. 
That  Joseph,  after  their  failure,  should  have  at  once  given 
80  just  a  solution,  without  having  any  holy  books,  but 
in  the  far  higher  way  of  direct  inspiration,  explains  the 
reverence  in  which  he  was  forthwith  held. 

The  recurrence  of  years  of  famine  in  Egypt,  from  m 
failure  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  receives  vivid  corroboration 
from  the  monuments  and  inscriptions.  Thus,  in  the  tombs 
of  Beni  ELassan,  Ameni,  a  high  civil  and  military  officer  of 
King  Usurtasen  I.  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  under  which 
it  is  generally  thought  Abraham  visited  Egypt,  records 
of  himself  in  posthumous  praise,  on  the  walls  of  his  burial 
chamber :  ''  For  years  I  exercised  my  power  as  governor 
in  the  nome  of  Mah.  All  the  works  for  the  palace  of  the 
king  were  placed  in  my  hands.  The  chiefs  of  the  temples 
of  the  gods  of  the  nome  of  Mah  gave  me  thouscmds  of 
bulls  (so)  with  their  calves.  I  was  praised  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  palace  because  of  the  yearly  delivery  of  cows 
in  milk.  I  gave  up  all  their  products  to  the  palace,  and 
I  kept  back  nothing  for  myself.  The  whole  nome  of 
Mah  worked  for  me  with  multiplied  activity.  Sut  I 
never  afflicted  the  child  of  the  poor.  I  have  not  ill-treated 
the  widow.  I  never  disturbed  any  owner  of  land.  I 
never  drove  away  the  herdsmen.  I  never  took  away  his 
men  for  my  works  from  the  master  who  had  only  five. 
There  were  none  wretched  in  my  time.  The  hungi-y  did 
not  exist  in  my  time,  even  when  tliere  were  yeare  offamine^ 

>  Ge$.  The9^  ool.  i.  p.  1194. 
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For^  behold^  I  had  all  the  fields  of  the  district  of  Mah 
ploughed,  np  to  its  frontiers^  both  south  and  north. 
Thus  I  found  bread  for  the  inhabitants,  and  gave  them 
the  food  which  they  produced.  There  were  no  hungry 
people  in  it.  I  gave  equally  to  the  widow  and  the 
married  woman.  I  did  not  prefer  a  great  personage  to 
a  humble  man  in  all  that  I  gave  away ;  and  when  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile  were  great^  he  who  sowed  was 
master  of  his  crop.  I  kept  back' nothing  for  myself  from 
the  revenues  of  the  field/*  ^ 

"  Tears  of  famine ''  had  thus  scourged  the  land  gene- 
rations before  those  of  the  Pharaoh's  dreams ;  but  an  old 
inscription^  whose  author  must,  in  the  opinion  of  Brugsch^ 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  Joseph,  brings  before  us, 
it  may  be,  the  very  calamity  to  which  the  young  Hebrew 
owed  his  wonderful  change  of  fortune.  One  of  the  tombs 
at  El  Kuh  has  revealed  this  strauge  relic  of  the  remote 
past,  which  is  interesting  on  more  grounds  than  one.  On 
the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  the  dead 
man's  story  proceeds : — *^  The  chief  at  the  table  of  princes, 
Baba,  the  risen-again,  speaks  thus :  I  loved  my  father, 
I  honoured  my  mother;  my  brothers  and  my  sisters 
loved  me.  I  stepped  out  of  the  door  of  my  honse  with 
a  benevolent  heart.  I  stood  there  with  refreshing  hand, 
and  splendid  were  the  preparations  I  collected  for  the 
feast-day.  Mild  was  my  heart,  free  from  noisy  anger. 
The  gods  bestowed  on  me  a  rich  portion  on  earth.  The 
city  wished  me  health,  and  a  life  full  of  freshness.  I 
punished  the  evil  doers.  The  children  who  stood  opposite 
me  in  the  town,'  during  the  days  I  lived,  were,  small  as 
well  as  great,  sixty ;  there  were  prepared  for  them  as  many 
bedfly  as  many  chairs,  as  many  tables.     They  consamed 

*  Bragsch's  History  of  Egypt,  voL  L  p.  137, 

*  Hill  own  family. 
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120  epha  of  dotira,^  the  milk  of  8  cows,  52  goats  and  9 
she  asses  ;  a  bin  of  balsam,  and  2  jars  of  oil. 

*'  My  speecli  may  appear  untrue  to  some^  but  I  call  to 
witness  the  god  Month  that  it  is  true.  I  had  all  this 
prepared  in  my  house.  In  addition,  I  gave  cream  in  the 
pantry  and  beer  in  the  cellar  in  a  more  than  sufficient, 
number  of  hin  measures. 

''I  collected  the  harvest,  for  I  was  a  friend  of  the 
harvest  god.  I  was  watchful  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and 
now  when  a  famine  arose,  lasHng  many  years,  I  issued 
com  to  the  city  to  each  hungrjf  per  son  J'  • 

Such  famines,  extending  through  a  number  of  consecu- 
tive seasons,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  water  in  the  Nile, 
were  very  rare ;  injieed,  history  knows  only  the  instance 
related  in  G-enesis ;  and  hence,  as  he  whose  story  has 
been  quoted  was  a  contemporary  of  Joseph,  we  seem  to 
have  here  an  independent  notice  of  the  very  dearth  con- 
nected with  his  narrative. 

The  hasty  summons  of  Joseph  from  the  prison,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  cup-bearer,  to  interpret  the  Pharaoh's 
dreams,  is  no  less  true  to  Egyptian  customs  than  the 
rest  of  the  narrative.  Notwithstauding  the  urgency,  he 
had  to  '^  shave  himself,'^  and  chanjs^e  his  garments,  before 
he  could  '^  come  in  unto  Pharaoh;^'  a  necessity  explained 
by  the  fact  that  no  one  could  appear  before  the  majesty 
of  Egypt  unless  he  were,  in  all  respects,  ceremonially 
clean;  which  included  the  shaving  of  the  whole  body, 
careful  bathing,  and  a  perfectly  clean  suit  of  raiment. 

^  Dboarra,  still  a  common  food  in  Africa,  is  a  kind  of  millets. 
It  is  only  f^Wen  in  this  coantry  to  birds ;  but  is  often  used,  wben 
ground,  to  make  sweet  cakes,  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  It  is  & 
land  of  caltivated  grass,  and  it  is  grown  iu  tbe  Holy  Land  for 
use  as  bread.     Tristram,  p.  470- 

•  Bmgsch,  voL  L  pp.  26^-i 
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The  dutj  he  was  to  perform  was^  besides^  a  priestlj  onej 
and  the  very  word  for  priest,  in  Egyptian,  means  "  the 
pure  "  OP  "  clean/'  All  priests  were  required  to  be  ab- 
solutely hairless,  as  a  part  of  their  purity,  the  only  ex- 
ception being  when  they  were  mourning  for  death ;  and, 
indeed,  all  Egyptians  who  wished  to  be  "  clean  "  were 
required  to  undergo  the  same  strange  purification.^ 
Wigs  were^  therefore,  worn  by  priests  and  laymen  alike, 
to  cover  the  smoothly  shaven  skull,  and  false  beards  were 
equally  common ;  an  unshorn  chin  marking  a  foreigner 
or  a  person  of  humble  position  or  doubtful  life.  The 
great  masses  of  hair  we  see  on  the  heads  of  priests  and 
kings  in  the  paintings  are,  hence,  only  the  triumphs  of  art, 
and  tho  formal  beards  on  the  statues  are  equally  artificial. 
Joseph  would  be  required  to  submit  to  this  priestly  law; 
for  the  ghostly  council  round  Pharaoh,  who  himself  had 
to  be  admitted  into  the  priestly  caste  before  he  could 
ascend  the  throne,  dictated  every  particular  of  his  daily 
life,  and  insisted  on  their  rules  being  carried  out  to  the 
least  detail  by  every  one  who  approached  him.  The 
repeated  washing  of  the  whole  person  bet'ore  an  audience 
could  be  granted,  was  no  less  imperative,  and  clothes  fresh 
from  the  washers  must  be  put  on.  We  read,  in  fact,  of 
the  *' washermen ''  of  Pharaoh  and  of  their  "  chief;"  a 
dignitary  of  no  mean  rank  in  a  country  where  the  rules 
of  ceremonial  purity  were  so  exacting.  Joseph  must 
have  exchanged  the  simple  blouse  which  he,  like  all  other 
common  people,  wore  in  prison,  for  rich  garments,  pro- 
vided  for  him,  before  he  entered  the  chamber  of  pre- 
sence.' 

»  Eerod.,  iL  37, 41,  47,  77. 

*  EiehTT^  p.  761.  DUlTncmnt  p,  427.  A.  letter  of  a  Roribe  which 
has  survived,  describing  the  tronbles  of  each  position  of  life^ 
■ays :  "  The  barber  shaveB  even  till  night.  He  has  no  rest  ezoepi 
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It  was  no  lighfc  matter  for  one  ontside  the  priestly  caste 
to  venture  to  interpret  a  dream,  much  less  that  of  the 
Pharaoh ;  for  a  slave  who  busied  himself  with  the  secret 
knowledge  reserved  by  the  hierarchy  to  themselves,  was 
liable  to  death.  It  mast,  therefore,  have  been  an  anxioua 
moment  for  Joseph,  when  he  waited  to  see  how  his  inter- 
pretiition  was  received ;  but  its  correctness  was  so  in- 
stantly apparent,  and  the  policy  recommended  so  sound 
and  shrewd,  that  the  result  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful. 
With  the  suddenness  of  despotic  countries,  the  slave 
of  the  moment  before  found  himself  raised  to  be  Grand 
Vizier  of  the  whole  land.  Pharaoh  and  his  court,  recog- 
nising, as  they  did,  the  interpretation  of  dreams  as  a 
divine  gift,  and  tracing  all  insight  into  the  future  as  sent 
from  above,  could  have  no  one  so  fit  to  put  in  the  highest 
authority  as  a  man  thus  inspired. 

He  was  therefore  set  at  once  over  both  palace  and 
nation;  the  whole  population  being  placed  under  his 
orders;^  the  only  honour  reserved  by  Pharaoh  for  himself 
being  that  he  occupied  the  throne.  The  formal  investiture 
is  illustrated  in  each  particular  by  the  monuments.  The 
royal  signet-ring  transferred  from  the  hand  of  the  Pharaoh 
to  that  of  Joseph  was  his  warrant,  as  prime  minister  of  the 
land;  clothing  of  fine  cotton  and  linen,'  the  dress  of  the 

when  he  eats.  He  goes  from  hotiBe  to  honae  to  seek  castom. 
He  wears  out  his  arms  to  fill  his  stomach."  Ilaspero^  p.  123.  A 
bronze  rasor»  preserved  ia  the  Louvre,  is  of  the  same  shape  as  oars, 
and  it^4  edge  is  still  keen.  De  Boag^»  Notice  des  MonwmenU 
Egyptiene  (1855),  p.  78.  To  be  called  bald  was  an  inbult  among  the 
JovTB  (2  Kings  ii.  23). 

'  Billfnann,  p.  428.    The  above  is  the  sense  of  Gren.  xli.  40. 

'  The  word  includes  both.  The  delicacy  of  the  best  Egyptian 
linen  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  whereas  the  finest  linen 
in  India — the  fiuest  now  in  the  world — has  only  100  threads  in 
an  inch  of  the  warp  and  84  in  the  woof,  that  of  Eigypt  has  a4 
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priests^  the  Ugliest  class  in  Egypt,  marked  his  adoption 
into  the  priestly  order ;  and  the  special  golden  neck- 
chain  pnt  on  him  was  the  official  sign  to  all,  of  his 
authority.^  Forthwith,  the  second  royal  chariot,  set  at 
his  disposal,  carries  him  through  the  streets  of  Memphis, 
to  make  known  his  elevation ;  heralds  running  before  it 
with  the  cry,  Abrek,  abrek — '^  bow  the  knee,'*  "  cast 
yourselves  down"  before  him.'  The  Arabs,  strange  to 
say,  still  use  the  cry,  Abrok,  when  they  are  about  to 
alight  from  their  camels  or  asses.' 

The  new  Egyptian  name  given  to  Joseph  has  received 
special  illustration  from  Brugsch.  He  reads  it  Zap-u-nt- 
p-aa- Auk,^  which  is  not  far  from  the  Psonthomphanek  of 

limes  140  in  the  warp  and  about  64  in  the  woo£  W%lhiiM(m 
voL  ii.  p.  77. 

'  Gesenius  aptly  says  the  Ohain,  as  we  say  the  Order.  2%s« 
eauriM,  p.  361. 

'  The  words.  Gen.  zli.  40,  '*  Acoording  nnto  thy  word  shall  all 
my  people  be  rnled,"  are  literally,  **  thy  mouth  shall  all  the  people 
kiss."  The  phrase,  perhaps,  comes  from  the  practice  in  the  East* 
of  kissing  anything  received  from  a  superior,  and  pressing  it  to 
the  forehead,  to  imply  obedience  at  the  risk  of  life.  See  Kosen* 
milller,  Morgenlcmdy  voL  L  p.  192 ;  also  G^senins,  Hiesavrus,  p. 
923  b ;  and  WiUdnson's  Anet  Egyp.,  voL  ii.  p.  203.  But  in  ancients 
Egypt  it  was,  in  effect,  the  designation  to  supreme  office,  for  the 
title  of  "  the  grand  month  *'  was  that  of  a  high  fanctionary  of  the 
Pharaohs.  We  read  of  one  who  was  ^  grand  raouth  to  the  whole 
land,"  and  as  such,  the  officer  to  whom  all  authority  was  confided. 
And  in  the  same  way,  when  Set-Nekt  wished  to  give  Bameses 
IIL  a  share  m  his  power,  he  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  "  grand 
mouth  of  the  land  of  Egypt."* 

*  Ghabas,  Etudes  sur  VAntiquUe  historique,  pp.  408-412. 

^  Brugsch  notices  that  the  name  in  the  Bible,  Zaphnatpaneakh. 
txjrresponds  "letter  for  letter"  with  this.  Rosenmiiller  and 
otLors  explain  it  as  a  pompous  title,  meaning  "  Saviour  of  th« 

•  Ohabos,  lUclierches  9ur  la  XIX,  DynasU*, 
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Hie  Ghreek  Bible ;  and  translates  it  as  meaning,  in  the  mode 
used  by  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  "  the 
nomaroh  of  the  Sethroitio  nome ; ''  that  is,  of  the  district 
in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Egypt.  In  the  month  of  ai« 
Egyptian  of  Joseph's  time,  however,  he  tells  ns,  it  was 
equivalent  to  ''  the  governor  of  the  abode  of  Him  who 
lives,''  and  he  explains  this  as  a  reference  to  the  god 
AnkV  with  whose  name  that  conferred  on  Joseph  con* 
olades.  This  deity,  we  are  told,  was  the  same  as  the  god 
Thom,  who  had  splendid  temples  at  On  and  Heliopolis, 
close  to  Memphis,  and  was  also  the  tutelar  god  of  Snc- 
coth,  in  Joseph's  new  district.  Ankh,  however,  wasi 
especially  the  god  of  the  town  of  Pi-Thom,  and  bore  the 
name  of  the ''  great  God  " — the  word  Ankh  itself  meaning 
*'  Life  "— «  He  who  lives,"or  « the  Living  (one) ."  Can  it 
be  that  this  is  an  unconscious  recognition  of  the  true  God, 
lingering  still  in  Egypt,  as  it  had  survived  in  Abraham's 
day,  in  the  instances  of  Abimelech  and  Melchisedek,  in 
Canaan  f  As  Brngsch  says  :  ''  It  is  the  only  time  a  like 
name  for  a  god,  which  appears  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
idolatry,  is  met  with  in  Egyptian  texts."  Nor  would  it 
be  strange  if  it  actually  referred  to  Jehovah,  since  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Delta  had  for  ages  been  more  or  less 
peopled  by  Semitic  settlers^  or  wandering  shepherds ;  who 
might  well  have  brought  with  them  the  holy  tradition 
of  the  Living  God,  which  was  still  faintly  acknowledged 
in  their  first  seat,  beyond  the  Euphrates.  That  Joseph 
should  have  been  set  specially  over  a  district  of  which 
the  tutelary  god  was  '*  the  Living  One,"  is,  at  least,  note- 
worthy. It  is  singular,  moreover,  to  find  that  a  serpent, 
to  which  the  Egyptian  texts  gives  the  title  ''  the  magni- 

world/'  bufc  the  Egyptians  called  Egypt  "  the  world."  Qea.  Tluiu^ 
p.  1181  b.  1)09  A.  und  N.  Morgenland,  vol.  i  pi  IQSw  DUlmawt^ 
p.  229.    OoTigresi  of  Ch-^ientalisU  (1874),  p.  269. 
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ficent/'  '^  the  splendid/'  was  iha  living  sjmbol  of  Ankh, 
for  this  seems  to  transport  as  to  the  scene  in  the  desert, 
when  Moses  was  told  to  make  the  brazen  serpent,  and 
to  connect  itself  with  the  fond  superstition  which  made 
Israel  born  incense  to  that  sacred  relio^  till  Hezekiah  pat 
down  this  serpent  worship  by  destroying  its  object.^ 

Joseph  himself  tells  as  that  his  elevation  had  made 
him  an  Ab  en  Pirao ' — which  is  wrongly  translated  in 
oar  version — ''a  father  to  Pharaoh/'  and  that  he  was 
''  Lord  '  of  all  his  house/'  The  former  title  is  a  strictly 
Egyptian  one,  and  is  often  found  in  the  ancient  papyri^ 
as  that  conferred  on  the  sapreme  ofEicials  of  the  court. 
Several  of  the  texts  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
written  by  the  sacred  scribes  and  officers  of  the  Pharaohs, 
allude  to  these  Ab  en  Pirao ;  their  high  rank  being  vividly 
shown  by  the  profound  respect  with  which  they  are 
mentioned*  An  illustrious  marriage  alone  was  now 
required  to  make  the  dignities  of  the  new  favourite  com- 
plete, and  this  was  presently  arranged  by  the  Pharaoh 
himself.  Asenath,  ''devoted  to  Neith^'^  the  daughter 
of  Potipherah,  ''  devoted  to  the  sun  god/'  a  priest  of  the 
great  university  temple  of  the  Sun  at  On,  close  to  Mem- 
phis, became  his  wife,  and  thus  he  was  finally  incorporated 
into  the  highest-  class  in  the  land,  the  priesthood. 

The  Pharaoh  under  whom  Joseph  was  thus  advanced 
is  believed  by  most  scholars  to  have  been  one  of  the 
foreign  race,  known  as  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings, 
who  for  a  long  period  held  sway  in  Egypt,  after  they  had 

1  Bragsch,  in  0<mgreu  of  OnentalUta  (1874),  p.  269.  HUtar^ 
VoL  ii.  p.  349. 

•  Grcn.  xlv.  8. 

*  liordm  Adon,tk  Semitic  word  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  tm 
the  lilio  of  tho  '*  captain  of  a  district ; "  then,  for  the  ohiof  officer 
of  a  palace.    Brugitck.  voL  i.  p.  221. 
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overtlirown  the  native  dynasty.  Canon  Cook  thinksi 
indeed^  Joseph  was  brought  to  the  Nile  before  their  sac* 
cessfnl  invasion^  while  Lepsias  woold  place  his  arrival 
ander  Sethi  I.>  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks^  the  first  native 
ruler  after  their  expulsion,  some  centuries  later.  But  the 
weight  of  probability  seems  to  point  to  his  having  found 
the  Hyksos  already  on  the  throne,  when  he  was  sold  to 
Potiphar ;  the  friendly  relations  of  the  court  to  his  family, 
contrasted  with  the  changed  bearing  to  his  descendants, 
appearing  to  suit  better  with  the  later  Hyksos  period,  as 
followed  by  the  revolution  which  drove  oat  the  Shepherd 
Kings,  than  with  any  other .^ 

The  strange  story  of  these  Semitic  invaders  must  be 
left  to  a  future  chapter,  but  one  or  two  points  fall  properly 
to  be  noticed  here.  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  brought 
to  Egypt  about  1780  years  before  Christ,*  and  tradition 
has  assigned  the  period  of  his  glory  to  the  reign  of  the 
Shepherd  King,  Aphobis,'  who  preceded  the  revolution 
which  expelled  his  race  by  oi)1y  a  few  years.  Like  other 
Asiatics,  he  had  imported  and  promoted  the  worship 
of  a  favourite  god.  The  Semitic  immigration,  which 
for  ages  had  prevailed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta, 
and  had,  indeed,  made  it  possible  for  the  Hyksos  to  seize 
the  Egyptian  throne,  by  the  gradual  preponderance  in 
that  region  of  warlike  tribes  of  their  race,  had  also  led  to 
a  gradual  blending  of  the  customs,  and  even  of  the  reli- 
gions, of  the  Egyptians  and  of  these  foreigners.  Syrian 
idols  were  introduced  and  largely  worshipped,  in  the  end 
even,  by  the  native  population,  and  of  these  Sutech  was 
ihd  chief.*    This  deity  the  Hyksos  chose  as  the  supreme 

^  Joseph,  in  Biehm,    Brugseh,  vol.  L  p.  264.    Ifaaporo,  p.  174 

*  Brugtscht  vol.  i.  p.  260.    Maspero,  p.  174. 
>  Bi-ugich,  vol.  L  p.  260. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  211. 

vor..  I.  II 
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god  of  their  newly-acquired  conntry,  buildiug  afc  Zoaii| 
Tanis^  and  Avaris^  grand  temples  to  bim^  adorned  with 
sphinxes,  a  strange  human-faced  animal  form  introdaced 
by  them — and  rejecting  the  worship  of  any  other  god  of 
the  land.^  This  Satech,  or  Set,  known  also  as  Nnb,  or 
'*  the  golden/'  was  simply  the  Syrian  god  Baal,  or  more 
particularly,  Baal  Zapuna,  the  Baal-Zephon,  or  god  of  ''the 
North  Wind  "  •  of  Scripture,  if  Bragsch  be  correct,'  In 
this  Satech,  no  less  eminent  an  authority  than  Dr.  Birch 
has  recognised  ''the  One  only  and  true  God,  as  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  deities  /'  but  this  attractive  fancy  has, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  little 'to  support  it.  On  the  contrary, 
Sut«ch-Baal,  appears  in  Egypt  as  the  principle  of  Evil, 
the  enemy  of  light  and  of  good  in  the  seen  and  unseen 
worlds.^  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  the  same  as 
Baal-Typhon,* — with  which,  indeed,  the  name  Zephon 
Bounds  very  much  alike, — and  if  so,  he  was  pre-eminently 
the  god  of  darkness  and  of  evil,  to  whom  the  unfruitful 
sea,  the  wild  desert,  and  the  storm  were  the  congenial 
home.  His  idol  was  painted  red,  and  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  it.*  After  the  Hyksos  were  expelled,  we 
find  the  dynasty  of  Barneses  adopting  this  repulsive  wor. 
ship,  but  with  the  change  of  honouring  Sutech  as  the 
god  of  victory;  which  he  already  was,  in  one  aspect, 
among  the  Hittites  of  Syria/  But  the  popular  estimate 
of  his  attributes  is  better  seen,  in  his  having  the  hideous 
river  horse,  or  hippopotamus  ascribed  to  him  as  his 
sacred  emblem,  and  in  the  myth  of  his  being  destroyed 
at  last  in  this  form  by  the  god  Horus,  or  Light,  in  the 

^  £rug$eh,  vol  L  p.  239.  '  Ehers'  Lurch  Gosen,  p.  51L 

»  Brug9ch,  vol  i.  p.  242.  <  I6tci,  p.  236. 

*  Ebers'  Burck  Goaen,  p.  510.       *  Plutarch,  Isi$  et  Oa.,  32 
^  See  his  name  as  the  god  of  many  Canaauite  cities,  in  the  treaty 
madu  bj  them  with  Barneses  II.    Bittgach,  vol  ii.  p.  72. 
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shape  of  the  winged  disk  of  the  san.^  The  idea  of  his 
representing  Jehoirah  worship  mnsfc^  therefore^  we  fear, 
be  abandoned,  however  pleasant  it  would  have  been  to 
have  recognised  in  the  friend  of  Joseph  a  worshipper  of 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews. 

Twelve  or  thirteen  years  had  passed  since  Joseph  was 
''  stolen  from  the  land  of  the  Hebrews^''  bnt  he  had  now 
reached  the  height  of  prosperity^  after  vicissitudes  such 
es  could  only  happen  in  an  Eastern  despotism.  He  was 
still  a  young  man  of  thirty^  and  found  himself  a  member 
of  the  royal  order  of  the  priesthood,  with  the  chain  of 
high  office  round  his  neck,  and  the  signet  ring  of  the 
Pharaoh  on  his  hand — the  virtual  ruler  of  the  greatest 
country  of  the  then  known  world.*  Two  sons  bom  to 
him  helped  to  efface  the  bitter  memories  of  the  past — 
Manasseh,  '^  he  who  makes  me  forget ''  my  sorrow ;  and 
Ephraim,  *' double  fmitfulness/'  for  ''God  had  made 
him  fruitful  in  the  land  of  his  affliction.^'  With  his  policy 
in  reference  to  the  famine,  it  is  hard,  however,  entirely  to 
agree ;  for  though  the  impost  of  twenty  per  cent,  laid  by 
him  on  the  produce  of  the  land  might  not  be  oppressive 
in  a  country  so  rich  as  Egypt,  it  seems,  to  modern  notions 
at  least,  very  hard  to  have  forced  the  peasantry  to  sell 
their  property  of  every  kind,  and  even  their  liberty,  for 
food,  before  this  arrangement  was  made.' 

^  Ebers'  Dureh  Oosen  p.  510. 

t  JBgyp.  Konigatochter,  vol  i  p.  232. 

'  The  taxes  in  Tarkey  are  50  per  cent,  of  the  produce,  and 
in  Persia  75  per  cent.  JHUmann,  p.  459.  In  chap,  xlvii.  21» 
the  Sept.,  Sam.  and  Yul}?.  read  thus :  "  As  for  the  people,  he  made 
tiUwee  of  ihfm"  etc.  A  parallel  to  the  elevation  of  Jo.**eph 
has  been  detected  by  some  in  that  of  Sineha,  the  fugitive  Egyp- 
tiui  who,  after  having  risen  to  greatness  among  the  Amu,  returned 
to  Egypt,  and  was  greatly  honoared  by  the  reigning  Pharaoh. 
Bat  he  was  an  Egyptian,  not  a  Semite^    {Records  of  ^7m  Pa^if  vol 
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That  the  sons  of  Jacob  should  have  gone  down  to 
Egypt  for  com  when  the  famine  began  to  press^  marks  a 
great  progress  from  the  time  when  Abraham  had  himself, 
with  all  his  tribe^  to  move  to  the  l^ile  under  similar 
circumstances.  Trade  in  com  had  apparently  not  then 
been  established  between  Canaan  and  Egypt;  now  it 
appears  in  full  operation.  Joseph^  so  long  lost,  is  natur- 
ally not  recognised  in  his  Egyptian  splendour  and  in 
his  change  from  youth  to  manhood,  but  his  brethren 
still  wear  the  old  dress  of  shepherds,  and  are  easily 
remembered.  Amidst  them,  however,  there  is  no  Benja- 
min. Have  they  murdered  or  sold  Rachel's  only  other 
child,  his  one  full  brother  f  Alike  to  make  them  feel 
something  of  the  anguish  they  had  once  caused  himself, 
and  to  discover  the  truth  as  to  his  brother,  Joseph  could 
have  taken  no  better  course  than  to  charge  them  with 
being  spies.  An  invasion  from  the  north-east  was  the 
standing  danger  of  Egypt,  to  ward  off  which  the  eastern 

vi.  p.  131.)  An  inscription  in  the  Museum  of  Turin  furnishes  a 
curious  illustration  of  Joseph's  history,  in  at  least  one  particular. 
It  is  the  funeral  record  of  one  Beka — **  The  Overseer  of  the  Publio 
G  ranaries.  and  Controller  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt."  The  name 
Boka  means  **  servant,"  or  **  slave."  He  preserved  the  favour  of 
the  king  to  the  last.  The  inscription  tells  his  own  opinions  of  his 
virtues  and  is  interesting  on  many  grounds.  He  had  been  just 
and  true,  and  without  malice.  From  his  birth  to  his  death  he 
had  always  been  truthful.  "  So  I  have  heard,"  says  he  naively. 
Love  to  his  father  and  mother  dwelt  in  his  hearty  nor  had  ho 
ever  forgotten  his  obligations  to  them  from  his  tenderest  child- 
hood. Living  in  the  court  he  had  gained  the  affection  alike  of 
the  king  and  of  his  courtiers.  Strange  to  say,  there  are  no  allu- 
sions to  the  gods  of  Egypt,  in  his  inscription,  such  as  are 
generally  the  staple  of  such  oompositions.  He  seems  to  have 
Lad  a  simple  creed — to  have  God  ir  his  heart,  and  to  Beek  to 
know  ard  follow  His  commands.* 

•  ChabM,  Trofif .  8oe.  Bib,  Areh.^,  yoL  v.  pp.  460, 464. 
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border  of  Egypt  had  been  defended  by  the  great  forti6ed 
wi^^  from  Sne2s  to  the  Mediterranean ;  aa  China  has  been 
protected  from  the  Tartars  in  a  similar  way.  One,  at 
least,  mast  be  left  behind,  a  prisoner ;  while  they  go  back 
with  com,  and  return,  bringing  their  yonnger  brother. 
That  Joseph  should  swear  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  is  strictly 
Oriental.  The  Egyptian  king  was  worshipped  as  a  god^ 
and  an  oath  by  his  life,  like  that  of  the  Persians  **  by  the 
king's  head,''  would  be  reckoned  more  binding  than  any 
other.  Strangely  enough,  the  form  was  still  in  use  in 
Egypt  in  the  twelfth  century,  under  the  Caliphs,  and  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  pledging  one's  own  life  on  his 
keeping  his  oath  ;  for  to  break  it  was  death.^  Egyptian 
was  spoken  at  court  even  under  the  Hyksos,  so  that  an 
interpreter  was  required,  and  in  the  end  nine  of  the 
brethren  are  allowed  to  return ;  Simeon,  the  second  eldest, 
being  left  in  prison  as  a  hostage,  rather  than  Reuben^  the 
eldest,  whose  kind  feeling  in  seeking,  long  before,  to 
Bave  his  brother's  life  was  thus  remembered. 

The  gifts  sent  with  Benjamin  to  the  unknown  digni- 
tary at  Pharaoh's  Court,  to  win  his  favour,  mark  an 
Eastern  custom  still  in  force,  never  to  approach  the  great 
without  a  present.  But  nothing  could  well  be  simpler  than 
the  offering  of  Jacob,  of  "the  best  fruits/'  or,  as  the  word 
means,  ^  the  song  "  of  the  land — a  little  balm  from  Gilead, 
or  rather  from  the  hot  valley  of  Jericho,  a  little  debash, 
or  thickened  syrup  of  grapes,'  some  gum  tragacanth, 
some  gum  of  the  cistus  or  ladanum,  some  pistaoio  nuto 

*  BosenimiUer,  vol.  i.  p.  201.    Michaelisj  vol.  v.  p.  217. 

'  Not  honoy  of  bees,  but  what  the  Arabs  still  call  d%b$9  a 
thickened  syrnp  of  grapes,  still  a  great  favourite  in  Egypt,  to 
which  three  hundred  camelB*  loads  of  it  are  sent  each  year  from 
Hebron.* 

•  DeHtnoK  Die  ChnnU,  lol.  iL  p.  108. 
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from  the  terebinth  tree,  and  some  nlmcnds.  (Taltirated 
fruits  had  not^  appareiitlv,  as  yet  been  p:rown  in  Canaan, 
BO  that  only  natural  products  could  be  offered.*  The 
grief  of  Jacob  at  losing  Rachel's  only  remaining  child^ 
the  eager  pledges  of  Reuben  and  Judah  to  bring  him 
back  safely,  and  the  double  money  to  pay  for  the  last 
and  the  present  food,  are  natural  touches  that  speak  to 
the  heart  even  now.  But  a  new  chapter  in  the  strange 
drama  was  about  to  open,  for  on  reaching  Egypt,  with 
Benjamin,  they  were  presently  invited  to  the  great  man's 
palace. 

The  mansions  of  noble  Egyptians  stood  within  high 
walls,  decorated  with  paintings ;  the  entrance  being  by  a 
huge  gate,  flanked  at  each  side  by  lofty  poles,  from  which 
floated  long  streamers.  The  gate  opened  on  a  wide  paved 
court-yard,  along  the  sides  of  which  ran  covered  walks^, 
supported  on  slender,  painted  wooden  columns.  A  second 
high  doorway  at  the  back  of  this  court  led  into  the 
vast  gardens  of  the  mansion,  with  rows  of  fruit  trees 
and  trellised  vines,  clumps  of  shrubs,  beds  of  flowers,  and 
of  vegetables.  Palms,  sycamores,  and  acacia  trees^ 
figs,  pomegranates,  and  jasmine,  grew  in  luxuriance; 
a  large  tank  in  the  middle  of  the  grounds  supplying 
abundant  water  for  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  for  the 
plants,  and  numerous  gardeners  seeing  that  all  were  duly 
cared  for,  and  that  the  canals,  which  led  the  water  from 
the  Nile,  were  kept  full  by  the  labours  of  oxen,  whicb 
turned  water-wheels  into  them  day  and  night* 

At  one  side  of  this  paradise  rose  the  mansion,  some^ 
times  of  vast  extent  but  only  of  one  storey  high,  at  others 
of  several  storeys.  Almost  all  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  had  separate  doors,  opening  into  a  verandah,  sup- 
ported by  coloured  wooden  columns,  and  running  tha 
>  TriBtram,  Nai^  Hi$i.,  pp.  886,  862,  865.  893,  410.  i5a 
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whole  length  of  the  garden  side  of  the  house.  A  long 
row  of  storerooms,  running  at  a  right  angle  to  this,  closed 
the  view  behind,  and  hid  away  the  gardf^n  produce,  this 
wine  jars,  and  the  larder  of  the  establishment.^  The  out* 
side  of  the  mansion,  like  the  enclosing  wall,  was  decorated 
with  paintings  or  ornamental  designs. 

The  furniture  was  in  keeping  with  this  exterior. 
Couches,  sofas,  and  lounges,  often  of  precious  woods 
encrusted  with  ebony  or  ivory  and  set  ofiF  with  gilding, 
showed  exquisite  artistic  skill  in  their  fanciful  shapes, 
like  those  of  lions,  sphinxes,  horses,  and  other  animals, 
and  by  their  elaborate  carving ;  and  there  was  a  profusion 
of  tables  of  all  sizes  and  designs,  and  elegantly  carved 
chairs,  of  different  kinds — at  times  of  ivory,  but  always 
costly  and  beautiful.  On  the  sideboard,  tables,  and  con- 
soles, stood  artistically- worked  Syrian  drinking  vessels  o^ 
many  forms  :  beautiful  vases  of  gold,  bronze,  rock  crystal 
or  other  precious  material,  filled  with  flowers,  were 
everywhere ;  rare  perfumes  rose  from  alabaster  cups,  and 
the  foot  sank  in  the  thick  pile  of  the  carpets  that  covered 
the  floors,'  or  trod  on  the  skins  of  lious  and  other  fero- 
cious beasts. 

The  attendance  was  appropriately  magnificent.  Troops 
of  slaves  and  officials  ministered  to  every  real  or  imagin- 
ary want  of  their  lord.  A  band  of  priests  took  charge  of 
the  religious  rites  of  the  household,  supported  by  scribes 
and  astrologers.  A  confidential  slave  reigned  over  all  the 
more  private  details  of  the  establishment ;  his  authority 
marked,  as  he  daily  went  his  rounds,  by  the  curved  baton 
of  office  which  he  carried.     There  were  storekeeperB, 

*  Ebers'  Uardot  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

*  Uarda,  p.  137.  Eina  JSgyptische  KSnigMtoehter^  vol.  i.  pp.  14| 
806.  VigowrotuSf  toI.  ii.  p.  121.  WiUcimon,  rol.  iu  pp.  136  IS 
Lepfriati,  DenhmaleTf  vol.  ii  p.  102. 
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ohair-bearers^  basket-maikers,  gardeners,  bailiffs,  glass* 
blowers,  gold- workers,  tailors,  barbers,  shepherds,  por- 
ters, hunters,  fishermen,  men  for  taking  charge  of  the 
road ;  washermen  in  numbers,  under  a  head  washerman, 
to  take  charge  of  the  linen ;  carpenters,  potters,  wood- 
cutters, bakers,  and  many  more.  Female  slaves  spun 
the  flax  into  thread,  prepared  the  skeins,  and  finally  wove 
the  linen  of  the  household;  and  a  whole  multitade  of 
others  of  both  sexes  had  duties  either  outside  the  mansion 
or  within  it.  The  acrobat  and  the  dancer,  the  harpist 
and  the  singer,  and  many  others,  strove  to  while  away 
the  dulness  of  their  lord's  evenings.  His  chief  glory, 
however,  was  in  his  farm,  with  its  flocks  and  herds,  his 
household,  with  its  throng  of  slaves  and  artizans,  and  in 
his  luxurious  yachts  on  the  sacred  river.  The  use  of  the 
horse  had  been  introduced  by  the  Hyksos,  and  doubtless 
in  Joseph's  day  high  dignitaries  already  boasted  of  their 
studs  and  chariots.  The  cat  purred  at  the  great  man's 
hearth,  the  dog  ran  at  his  side,  and  he  amused  himself 
with  pet  apes.  Oxen  of  diflereut  kinds  fed  in  his  mea- 
dows, and  he  hunted  the  gazelle  and  the  antelope.  Goat, 
veal,  and  beef,  varied  by  hysBua,  graced  his  table,  but  he 
shuddered  like  a  Jew  at  the  idea  of  pork,  and  cared  little 
for  mutton.  Ducks,  geese,  doves,  and  pigeons,  wild  and 
tame,  were  as  common  as  now,  and  domestic  fowl  abound- 
ed on  every  side.  His  bread  was  generally  of  barley, 
varied  by  biscuits  and  pastry.  Qrapes,  figs,  and  dates 
furnished  his  desserts;  and  wine  and  beer  his  drink. 
Dressed  in  pure  white  linen,  he  wore  only  sandals  or 
walked  barefoot ;  but  gold  collars,  bracelets  and  anklets, 
showed  his  wealth,  and  he  carried  a  wand  for  dignity. 

Accustomed  to  the  simple  life  of  the  tent,  the  splen* 
dour  of  such  a  dignitary  must  have  awed  his  shep- 
herd brothers,  but  their  wonder,  dashed  with  fear,  must 
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hare  been  deepened  when  they  were  invited  to  eat  with 
him ;  for  the  state  of  an  Egyptian  Grand  Yizier  was  some* 
thing  of  which  till  then  they  coold  have  had  no  idea. 
The  dining  chamber  was  a  decorated  hall^  resplendent 
with  colonr  and  gilding,  and  famished  with  regal  magni* 
ficence. 

Slaves  laid  garlands  of  roses  ronnd  the  shoulders  cyf 
the  gaests,  and  put  wreaths  of  lotus  blossoms  on  their 
headsi  while  others  handed  them  wine  and  food  from 
sideboards  loaded  with  every  delicacy  and  decked  with 
flowers.  Choirs  of  mnsicians  daring  the  dessert  entered 
the  chamber  and  played  on  harps,  lutes,  small  drums  and 
flutes,. the  conductor  beating  time  with  his  hands^  and 
the  company  joining  with  measured  clappings,^  while 
female  dancers  added  to  their  delight.'  It  may  be  that 
Joseph,  though  he  had  adopted  Egyptian  manners, 
avoided  compliance  with  some  particulars,  but,  as  a  whole, 
the  iron  force  of  prescription  in  so  formal  a  country 
would  doubtless  make  his  mansion  very  much  like  that 
of  others  of  his  rank. 

The  delight  of  Joseph  at  the  sight  of  Benjamin  is 
heightened  by  the  proof  it  gives  that  his  brothers  have 
not  at  least  been  guilty  of  a  double  crime.  With  true 
Eastern  haste  the  creatures  to  be  eaten  at  noon  are 
cooked  at  once  on  being  killed ;  water  is  brought  to  each 
guest  that  he  may  wash  his  feet,  as  Egyptian  politeness 
demanded ; '  the  brethren  bow  themselves  to  the  earth  in 
Eastern  fashion  before  the  great  man  when  he  appears, 
having  first  made  ready  their  gift  to  present  to  him. 
Joseph's  eating  at  a  table  apart^  as  required  by  his 
priestly  caste  and  high  dignity,  which  would  not  allow 
him  to   eat  with  the  laity;    the  placing  another  table 

*  Uofrda,  vol.  ii.  pp.  80-96.        •  Vigou/rougst  voL  li  p.  127. 

*  Wilkinson,  voL  i  p.  76» 
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for  his  Egyptian  guests^  who^  thoagh  not  of  priestlj  rankj 
could  not  sit  with  ^'unolean'^  foreigners,  are  trae  to 
the  old  life  they  depict.  Egypt  was  the  Japan  or  China 
of  early  antiqaity ;  shut  oat  from  intercourse  with  other 
ODur.triss  as  much  as  possible,  and  regarding  their  people, 
however  cultured,  as  impure  barbarians.  The  priests 
would  eat  or  drink  nothing  that  came  from  abroad,  and, 
like  the  Hindoos  with  Europeans  now,  no  Egyptian  would 
use  a  dish  or  knife  that  had  been  touched  by  a  foreigner.^ 

Joseph's  sending  food  from  his  table'  to  his  brethren^ 
and  marking  his  favour  for  Benjamin  by  honouring  him 
with  a  succession  of  special  delicacies,  was  characteristio 
of  antiquity.  In  the  same  way  Ulysses  is  honoured 
at  a  feast  with  the  long  chine  of  a  white-toothed  swine, 
and  so  also  is  Ajaz;'  and  guests  of  Orientals,  where 
specially  welcome,  are  similarly  distinguished  to  the  pre- 
Bene  day. 

The  mixture  of  kindness  and  the  reverse,  in  Joseph's 
subsequent  act  of  again  filling  the  sacks  of  his  brethren 
with  wheat  and  returning  their  money;  but  at  the 
same  time  putting  hiB  ''  divining  bowl  **  into  the  sack  of 
Benjamin ;  appears  to  have  its  only  explanation  in  the 
desire  to  test  in  some  decisive  way  the  feeling  which  the 
ten  sons  of  other  mothers  bore  to  the  one  of  their  num- 
ber dearest  to  him  as  the  son  of  Rachel;  a  result  on 
which,  doubtless,  his  future  treatment  of  them  depended. 
That  he  should  have  a  divining  bowl  at  all,  is,  however, 
oat  of  keeping  with  his  simple  faith  in  the  God  of  hia 

>  Strdbo,  xvii.  1,  6.    Herod.,  ii.  41. 

'  Kitigs  and  priests  ate  flesh  in  Egypt,  daily,  if  they  liked.. 
(Herod,,  ii.  37,  77.)  The  priests,  however,  abstained  from  muttoQ 
and  pork,  and  some  of  them,  like  the  Brahmins,  were  vegetariauft 
JHUmann,  p.  440.      Michadis,  vol.  iv.  p.  188, 

^  OcIs^M.,  xiv.  437.   IIicw,  vii.  321. 
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lather^  in  reverence  towards  whom  he  had^  as  a  child, 
seen  all  sach  idolatrous  and  saperstitioas  associations 
buried  with  contempt^  beneath  the  terebinths  of  She* 
jhem.  But  in  so  early  an  age^  and  amidst  such  a 
religious  system  as  that  of  Egypt,  entire  superiority  to 
superstition  must  have  been  difficalt,  while  it  might  well 
consist  with  substantial  fidelity  to  his  hereditary  faith, 
for  when  has  superstition  not  found  some  hold  even  in 
the  later  ages  of  the  Church  f 

The  practice  of  divining  by  bowls  of  water  or  other 
fluid  is  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  was  widely  spread, 
for  we  find  traces  of  it  in  ancient  India,  Greece,  Rome, 
and  Egypt,  as  well  as  among  the  Hebrews,  in  this 
case  of  Joseph.  Some  terra  cotta  vases  in  the  British 
Museum,  brought  from  Babylonia,  and  written  over, 
inside,  with  magical  spells,  may  perhaps  even  show,  in 
the  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Rabbinical  and  Cbaldee  words 
in  these  incantations,  that  such  a  form  of  divination 
obtained  among  the  Eastern  dispersion  to  a  late  period. 

The  word  used  by  Joseph's  steward  for  divining  is 
itself  peculiar,  meaning  as  it  does,  ''to  utter  a  low, 
whispering,  hissing  sound,"  and  hence  '*  to  practise  en- 
chantment by  uttering  magic  spells,^  which  sorcerers 
did  in  whispers  and  mutterings.  The  name  ''kondu,'^ 
given  in  the  Greek  Bible  for  the  bowl  is  also  curious, 
for  it  has  become  naturalized  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  and 
was  the  very  word  for  the  mystical  saucers  or  dishes,  in 
the  shape  of  an  Egyptian  lotus  flower,  used  by  the 
ancient  Indian  priests  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  also 
in  Egypt  itself,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury of  our  era  for  similar  purposes.     Indeed,  Norden, 

'  **  NahaHb."  It  is  used  twice  ia  Qen.  zliv.  5, 15,  and  also,  by 
Laban,  Gen.  zxx.  27.  The  name  for  a  serpent,  from  its  hissings 
in  l^aliash. 
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the  German  traveller^  ^  tells  as  that  he  saw  a  kind  of 
fortaue  telling  there^  last  century,  by  dishes  of  water^  and 
Lane^  in  his  ^'  Modern  Egyptians/' '  describes  a  form  of 
pretended  sorcery  by  looking  into  a  drop  of  ink  lying  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  surviving  still. 

The  modes  in  which  these  bowls  were  used  in  ancient 
times  were  doubtless  various.  One  was  by  filling  them 
with  water  and  then  putting  into  it  small  plates  of  silver 
or  gold,  or  precious  stones,  with  the  likeness  of  the 
inquirer  on  them,  the  answer  being  reckoned  good  or 
bad  according  as  the  image  was  refracted  on  the  surface.* 
Another  was,  by  fastening  a  ring  to  a  thread  and  hanging 
it  over  the  water  in  the  bowl,  the  oracle  revealing  itself 
by  the  taps  of  the  ring  on  this  or  that  part  of  the  bowlj 
and  also  by  their  frequency  or  strength.^  These  were 
the  modes  known  to  Pliny.  Psellus,  a  great  theological 
writer  of  the  Greek  Church,^  tells  us  that  '*  divination  by 
bowls  was  invented  by  the  Assyrians,  whose  cleverness 
(in  the  use  of  them)  was  extreme/'     '^  The  bowl  was  filled 

>  Norden's  Voyage  SEgypU  et  de  Nubie  (1752-55),  voLiiL  p.  9& 
Nordeu  says  he  had  sent  to  the  local  dignitary  with  the  usual 
proaeutd,  to  ask  protection  and  to  show  the  firman  o£  the  Porte 
as  his  autliority  for  wishing  to  visit  the  country.  Bub  the  envoy 
was  met  by  the  answer,  strikingly  like  that  of  Joseph  to  hia 
brethren  I  **  The  firman  of  the  Porte  is  nothing  to  me.  I  am,  in 
this  part»  myself  the  G-rand  Seignior.  I  know  already  what  kind 
of  folks  you  are.  J  have  eoiMuUed  my  cup,  and  I  find  yoa  are 
those  of  whom  odr  prophets  have  spoken — Frenchmen  in  dUguiee^ 
who  would  come,  and  by  smaU  gifU  and  pleasant  insinuating 
mannerSf  go  dbout  everywhere^  essamdne  tlis  state  of  the  eountty  i 
leave  in  the  end  to  report  aJt  home^  and  finally  return  vfith  a 
multitude  of  other  Frenchmen,  to  conquer  the  land  and  kiU  us  alL 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  362.     Lenormant  says  he  has  seen  this  at  Aleppo^ 

*  DUlmann,  p.  442. 

•  Trans.  8oc  Bib,  Arch,^  vol.  ii.  pp.  ll^llT. 

•  Born  iuA.  1020;  died  1.0. 1106. 
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with  water,  wbicli  was  made  susceptible  of  prophetic 
inspiration  by  ceremonies  and  incantations  used  over  it. 
This  inspiration  or  divine  force  comes  from  the  earth  and 
has  only  a  partial  action.  When  it  enters  the  water  it 
makes  a  sound  which  the  diviners  cannot  interpret,  but^ 
when  it  spreads  through  the  contents  of  the  bowl^ 
other  confused  sounds  are  heard,  from  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  future  is  drawn.  This  force,  or  breath,  de- 
rived from  the  material  world,  has  always  an  uncertain 
or  obscure  character,  as  if  sent  on  purpose  to  help  the 
diviners,  by  making  it  impossible  at  any  time  to  convict 
khem  of  deception/'^ 

Delivered,  by  Joseph  ^s  self -disclosure  to  them,  from 
their  fear  of  slavery  as  the  punishment  for  the  apparent 
theft  of  the  divining  bowl,  the  future  removal  of  his 
brethren  with  their  father  to  Egypt  is  speedily  arranged. 
Judah's  offer  to  remain  as  a  slave  in  place  of  Benjamin, 
the  seeming  offender,  and  the  touching  pathos  with  which 
he  tells  the  story  of  Jacobus  agony  of  soul  for  fear  of 
this  last  remembrance  of  Rachel  vanishing  from  him  as 
Joseph  had  done,  had  shown  that  they  are  loyal  to  his 
brother,  and  overpowered  him  by  tender  recollections. 
Egyptian  baggage  and  transport  waggons  are  at  their 
service,  and  they  need  not  be  anxious  about  bringing 
all  their  household  stuff*,  for  the  good  of  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  is  theirs.  In  Eastern  fashion,  they  are  dismissed 
with  gifts  of  costly  clothing'  to  wear  on  high  days  and 
great  occasions;*  the  ten  receiving  each  a  suit,  but 
Benjamin,  his   mother's   son,  five,  with  three  hundred 

*  Quoted  by  Lenorinant,  La  Divination,  p.  80.    Ephrem  Syrns. 
Opera  omnia,  (Bome,  1737,)  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

*  Not  *' changes  of  clothinpr/'  but  lit.  ^*  clothes  to  change," «.«., 
|p  wear  on  grand  days,  io»tead  of  their  common  ones. 

*  Gen.  xzvii.  15.    Judges  xiv.  12, 19.    2  Kings  v.  22. 
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shekels  of  sflver  besides.  ''  Ten  asses  laden  with  the  good 
things  of  Egypt^  and  ten  she  asses  laden  with  corn  and 
bread  and  meat^''  for  the  nse  of  his  father  on  the  way, 
complete  the  present.  The  representation  on  the  walla 
of  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan^  of  the  presentation  of  the 
Amn,  or  Semitic  strangers,  to  a  high  officer  of  Pharaoh« 
described  on  an  earlier  page,  may  help  to  bring  before 
the  mind,  the  appearance  of  the  Hebrew  immigrants.  ^ 

Once  more,  then,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  the  face 
of  the  chosen  people  is  turned  to  the  Nile ;  this  time  to 
find  there  a  kindly  shelter  in  which  to  grow  strong 
enough  to  return,  centuries  later,  not  as  a  tribe,  but  as  » 
nation.  Slowly  driving  their  flocks  before  them,  Jacob 
and  his  encampment,  numbering  about  seventy  souls* 
connected  with  him  by  blood,  but  also  a  great  multitude 
of  slaves  and  dependents  destined  to  be  ultimately 
merged  in  the  community,  passed  over  the  uplands  of 
the  South  to  Beersheba,  the  home  and  sanctuary  of  his 
fathers.  There,  as  was  fitting  at  such  a  time,  sacrifices 
are  offered  to  ^'El,''  the  Gk)d  of  Isaac,  and  a  vision 
of  the  night  removes  any  remaining  fear  respecting  the 
leaving  Canaan.  The  days  of  his  long  sorrow  for  his 
lost  son  are  at  last  over,  and  he  can  look  forward  to 
having  his  eyes  closed  by  him,  when  his  life  ia  ended.* 

Goshen,^  the  district  on  the  north-east  of  Egypt,  at 
last  reached,  Joseph  sets  forth  in  his  chariot,  with  due 
retinae,  to  ''go  up''  from  the  lower  lying  Memphis,  to 

\  Page  360.  See  also  Birch,  Egypt  from  the  ManumewU,  pp.  65-67* 

*  Sevency-five  in  the  Septuagiric,  coaDUng  in  five  desceiidaiita 
of  E)xhraim  and  Manasseh.  Ezod.  L  5.  Kum.  xzvi  28-37. 
Deut.  X.  22  (Sept).   Acts  vii.  14 

*  Arabs  still  go  to  Egypt,  in  bad  years,  to  live  till  better  times 
come.    Hitsig,  Oeschwhte,  p.  56. 

*  Goshen  is  derived  by  Hitzig  from  the  Persian,  Qauaeii— >a 
eow.     Qe§elUchte,  etc,  p.  60 
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see  Us  father's  faoe  once  more.  ''  And  Joseph  presented 
himself  unto  him ;  and  he  fell  on  his  neck^  and  wept  on 
his  neck  mach  and  long^^  and  Israel  said  unto  Joseph^ 
Now^  let  me  die^  since  I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  them 
art  yet  alive/' 

By  dexterous  arrangement,  permission  is  soon  ob- 
tained from  Pharaoh  that  the  new  comers  should  settle 
in  the  land  of  G-oshen,  as  a  district  suited  for  pasture ; 
and  where  they  would  be  apart  from  the  Egyptians,  by 
whom  foreign  shepherd  tribes  were  greatly  disliked,  at 
least  while  they  remained  nomadic ;  though  native  shep- 
herds were  numerous  in  the  Nile  valley.  Indeed,  Egypt 
abounded  in  cattle  and  flocks,'  and  Pharaoh  himself  had 
herds ; '  the  monuments  showing  multitudes  of  asses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  both  royal  and  of  private  owner- 
ship. Woollen  clothing  was  doubtless  forbidden  to  be 
worn  on  visits  to  the  temples,  or  by  the  priests,  or  for 
the  wrappings  of  the  dead;  mutton  was  prohibited  to 
both  kings  and  priests,  only  beef,  veal  and  geese  being 
allowed  to  be  eaten  by  them ;  and  goats  and  sheep  could 
be  offered  as  sacrifices  only  in  a  few  districts.*  Yet 
mutton  was  eaten  in  some  parts,  and  the  Egyptian  shep- 
herd caste  lived  freely  among  the  people;  swineherds 
only  seeming  to  have  been  especially  despised.  The 
hatred  of  foreign  free  shepherd  tribes  had  doubtless 
been  intensified  by  the  domination  of  the  Shepherd  Kings, 
and  even  under  one  of  them,  as  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been,  local  customs  and 
prejudices  could  not  be  treated  so  lightly  as  to  permit 
actual  nomades,  such  as  those  of  Jacob's  encampment, 
to  enter  the  cultivated  districts.  The  Pharaoh  himself, 
however,  we  are  told,  was  pleased  to  find  among  them 

»  Literally.  «  Gen.  xlvii.  17. 

s  Gen.  xlviL  d.  «  Herod,,  ii.  42. 41 
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men  accastomed  to  cattle^  and  cliose  from  tbem  cliief 
herdsmen  for  his  own  stock.  How  vast  that  must  bave 
been,  we  can  imagine  from  the  bounty  of  Barneses  III.  to 
the  temples,  which  amounted  in  the  single  instance  of  that 
of  Thebes  to  no  fewer  than  91,223  cattle  of  different  kinds, 
and  in  that  of  Heliopolis,  to  an  additional  45,540,^ 

The  interview  of  Jacob  with  the  mighty  Pharaoh  is  no 
less  artless  in  its  pathos  than  other  parts  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  natural  to  ask  an  old  man  his  age,  and  as  natural 
that  the  answer  should  be  a  comment  on  the  life  so 
nearly  over.  And  so  it  was  with  the  kiug.  With 
touching  digrnity  and  simplicity  Jacob  speaks  as  one  at 
the  end  of  his  career.  In  comparison  with  the  lives  of 
his  fathers,  its  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  been 
short;  for  Abraham  had  lived  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years,  and  Isaac  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  and  it  had 
been  "  evil/'  for  he  thinks  of  the  long  and  hard  service 
he  had  had  with  Laban,  and  the  troubles  he  had  had  ic 
his  household —the  loss  of  Rachel  and  of  Joseph,  among 
others.  It  had  indeed  been  a  *'  pilgrimage,''  for  life  is 
that  in  any  case,  but  still  more  truly  in  his — ^the  d  weller 
in  tents,  wandering  hither  and  thither  with  his  flocks, 
through  all  the  pasD,  and  now  in  his  last  days  entering  a 
third  land  as  his  home.  Appropriately,  he  leaves  the 
presence  of  the  Pharaoh,  after  asking  for  him  an  old 
man's  blessing. 

*  Harri8  Papyrus.  Jtecordi  of  fhe  Past,  vol.  vi.  pp.  36,  88, 47, 59. 
The  history  of  Menephtah,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  offers  us  a 
striking  analogy  to  the  permission  granted  Jacob  and  his  sons  to 
settle  in  Egypt.  A  Papyrns  informs  ns,  that  nnder  bin  reign, 
Shasu  or  Semites  came  to  Egypt  from  Idumea,  to  piisture  their 
flocks  at  Pa-thura,  or  Pithom,  in  the  grazing  land  belonging  to 
the  king,  and  received  permission  from  the  king  to  establish 
themselves  on  it.* 

*  The  Papyrus  Anoittm* 
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Tho  last  scene  of  the  patriaroh's  life— liis  dying  bless- 
ing on  liis  sons — will  be  better  considered  bereafber;  bat 
the  unwavering  faith  in  the  Divine  promise  of  Canaan 
shines  oat  strongly,  in  the  command  that  he  should  be 
buried  beside  Abmham  and  Isaac  in  the  cave  at  Mnch* 
pelali.  ''And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  com- 
manding his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed, 
and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his 
people.  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and 
wept  upon  him,  and  kissed  him/' 

As  an  adopted  Egyptian,  Joseph  naturally  honoured 
his  lather  by  a  costly  embalming,  the  greatest  desire  of 
any  Egyptian  heart;  from  the  universal  belief  that  the 
fate  of  the  soul  depended  on  the  preservation  of  the 
body.  As  first  Minister  of  State,  and  a  high  dignitary 
of  the  priestly  caste,  he  had  physicians  in  his  service, 
for  Egypt  was  rich  in  them,  as  a  special  order  of  the 
priesthood.  The  corpse  woald  be  ccu>ried  to  the  spacious 
embalming  hoases  outside  the  city,  and  left  there  forty 
days  in  the  hands  of  those  set  apart  to  this  dismal  art. 
Thirty  days  more  had  to  pass  before  the  mourning  was 
over, — ^making  seventy  in  all,  only  two  less  than  for  a 
king,^  and  then  the  wish  of  the  dead  could  be  f  ulGlled, 
by  carrying  him  to  Canaan.  The  days  of  mourning  had 
seen  Joseph's  household  abstaining  from  all  amusements 
and  luxuries,  the  bath,  wine,  fine  dishes  or  rich  clothing : 
Joseph's  beard  and  hair  had  been  suffered  to  grow,  and 
he  had  worn  the  special  mourning  dress.'  If  the  funeral 
proeession,  at  least  in  its  starting  from  Memphis  or  On, 
was  in  other  respects  like  that  of  a  higli  Egyptian,  ic 
may  even  now  be  restored  in  fancy  from  the  pictures  on 
some  of  the  tombs ;  but  idolatrous  details  are  so  mixoci 

1  WilJevMOi^,  YoL  ii  p.  874.    Diod.,  i.  72. 
s  WUkinson,  vol  iL  p.  874    Sberd'  Dwreh  Qo$en,  p.  52d. 
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ap  with  others^  that  it*  is  impossible  to  separate  such 
as  would  seem  natural  in  the  case  of  a  servant  of  tho 
One  God,  like  Jacob.  We  know,  however,  from  Gene- 
sis,^ that  the  cavalcade  which  escorted  the  body  to  its 
hist  resting  place  was  at  once  large  and  illustrious. 
The  courtiers  and  ministers  of  state  rode  in  it  in  their 
chariots;  many  of  the  slaves  of  Joseph  swelled  his  train; 
the  asses  and  vehicles  of  a  pastoral  tribe  bore  the  ^'  house  '^ 
of  Jacob — the  children,  only^  remaining  behind  ;  and  the 
whole  cortege  was  guarded  and  made  more  striking  by  a 
force  of  Egyptian  horse  and  charioteers.  Having  reached 
the  open-air  threshing  floor  known  as  Atad,  "  the  Cactus  '^ 
— ^perhaps  from  thickets  of  prickly  pear  growing  round— 
the  bier  rested  for  seven  days,'  while  the  air  resounded 
with  the  wailings  of  the  mourners,  so  characteristic  of 
the  East  in  all  ages.  Possibly,  also,  these  days  saw  the 
funeral  games  with  which,  then,  as  now,  Arabs  are  wont 
to  circle  round  the  grave  of  a  cfaief.^  Singularly  enough 
a  seven  days  lamentation  for  the  dead  still  obtains  in  the 
CM  immunities  east  of  the  Jordan  and  of  Lebanon.  It 
18  observed  in  a  black  goat-hair  tent  set  up  on  tho 
threshing  floor,  which  lies  usually  on  the  west  side  of  a 
village,   the    corpse    being    laid    upon    the    thresher'a 

»  Chap.  1.  7. 

s  1  S'lm.  zxxi.  18.     Judith  ZvL  d4.    Sir.  zxii.  12. 

'  This  is  implied  in  the  old  interpretation,  as  in  Rosenmftller 
and  ClericiiH^  of  the  name  Beth  Hoglah,  given  by  Sn  Jerome  to 
the  spot.  Bat  the  identification  is  very  doubtfoL  The  name, 
moreover,  seems  derived  not  from  the  dances  round  the  bier  or 
grave,  but  from  the  much  more  prosaic  fact,  that  the  pai*tridge  is 
very  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood — Beth  Hoglah  seeming  really 
to  mean  ^  the  place  of  partridges  "  (Riehmi^.  Biehm  thinks  it  was 
on  the  ea8t  of  Jordan,  but  Winer  and  Kneuoker  think  the  writer 
speaks  from  the  direction  in  which  the  procession  was  advancing 
—towards  the  Jordan — so  that  Atad  would  be  on  this  side  of  it. 
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wooden  standing  place  in  the  middle  of  tlie  floor.^  The 
narrative  seems  to  imply  that  thej  came,  not  by  the  direct 
road  by  El  Arish  and  Beersheba,  over  which  Jacob  and 
Abraham  had  fs^one  down  to  Egypt,  but  by  a  long  circuit 
roand  the  soath  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  through  the  land 
of  Moab  and  of  Ammon — the  track  along  which  his 
descendants  were  hereafter  to  reach  Canaan,  under 
Moses  and  Joshua.*  But  the  circuit  necessary  for  such  a 
journey  makes  ifc,  one  would  almost  think,  out  of  the 
question,  and  gives  great  weight  to  the  idea  that  MoseSj 
writing  on  the  East  side  of  the  Jordan,  simply  means 
that  Atad  was  on  the  other^  without  stating  where. 
St.  Jerome  indeed  identifies  it  with  a  place  called  Beth 
Hoglah,  near  the  Jordan,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
but  there  was  another  Beth  Hoglah  in  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  which  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
spot.^  A  play  upon  another  name  given  by  tradition  to 
the  scene,  wherever  it  may  have  been,  marks,  however, 
the  deep  impression  made  by  the  incident  on  the  popular 
mind — for  henceforth  the  locality  bore  a  name  which 
equally  meant,  according  to  the  pronunciation—'^  the 
meadow  "  or  "  the  lamentation  "  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
cave  of  Machpelah,  a  few  days  later,  received  the  new 
inmate,  and  there,  in  all  probability,  the  mummy  of  Jacob 
rests  still,  uncorrupted. 

Little  more  is  told  us  of  Joseph  except  that  he  bore 
himself  kindly  to  his  brethren  after  his  father's  death ; 
that  he  lived  one  hundred  and  ten  years  and  saw  Ephraim's 
grandchildren,  and  that  he  took  the  sons  of  Machir,  the  son 
of  Manasseh,  into  his  bosom — fondling  and  petting  them 
in  their  infancy:  a  tender  picture  of  the  loving-heart ednesa 
of  the  old  man,  like  that  of  Homer,  when  the  nurse  lays 

*  Bie/'m,  art.  Atad.  •  jKwo6eZ,p.  493. 

*  The  Land  and  The  Booh,  p.  580. 
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the  new-born  Ulyssea  on  the  knees  of  his  grand&thn 
AQtolycos.^  Trne  to  the  end  to  the  promise  handed  domi 
from  his  fathers,  Joseph  disappears  from  our  view  lea?> 
iag  a  solemn  charge  to  his  brethren  to  carry  hia  bonea 
out  of  Ejirypb  with  them,  when  Qod  should  leW  tfaem 
back  to  Canaan.  The  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to 
place  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  friends  in  mummy 
cases  of  wood,  and  lay  them  up  safely  in  a  tomb,  or  keep 
them  in  a  special  chamber  in  their  own  honses.  Joseph's 
mummy  remained  thus  in  possession  of  the  Israelites  till 
the  Exodus,  and  was  then  taken  by  his  de^^oendants  to 
Canaan,  as  he  had  made  their  forefathers  swear  to  do, 
and  laid  finally  at  rest  in  the  piece  of  ground  at  Shecliem 
which  Jacob  had  long  before  bought.*  There,  to  this 
day,  his  tomb,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  pointed  out  nuder 
the  shadow  of  Mount  Ebal.*  "  If  this  is  the  real  tomb," 
Bays  my  late  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Mills, — "and  there  is 
erery  reason  to  believe  it  ia — then,  underneath,  is  the 
sarcophagus,  and  even  the  mammy  of  Joseph,  jost  as 
they  were  when  deposited  bjr  the  oonquerors,"  * 

■  Odgtt.,  xiz.  401.    Set  <dto  Oen.  us.  3. 

«  Eiod.  liii.  19;  ixxiii.  19.     Jo«h.  xxiv.  32. 

■  The  Land  and  The  Book.  p.  473.    m\\s(Nahlat,p.G4,ythaA»ik 
is  the  true  site.    See  also  Trant.  3oe.  Bib.  Aroh.,  voL  u.  pp.  80-82. 

*  Mills'  ii'ablut,  p.  66. 
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iLbel,  etymology  of,  174;  legends  of 
death  of,  176. 

Abraham's  idea  of  Ood  divinoly  re- 
vealed, 28;  journey  to  Canaaii, 
date  of,  83}  first  migration  of, 
295;  aoommon  name  in  Aasyrio, 
299;  contemporary  of  Sargon  I., 
801;  the  subject  of  heavenly  guid- 
ance, 811 1  tradition  of  persecution 
of,  by  Nimrod,  816 ;  call  of,  828 ; 
posterity  of,  alone,  of  Sarah's  de- 
fendants abandon  the  nomadic 
Ufe,  824;  pursues  Chedorlaomer, 
826 ;  marries  Keturah,  826 ;  jour- 
ney from  Harrao,  827 ;  the  niend 
of  God,  830;  Mahommedannameof, 
El  Khalil,  ^'the friend/'882 ;  creed 
of,  885;  character  of,  887;  rean 
an  altar  veherever  he  pitches  his 
tent,  888;  child-like  faith,  889 ; 
unique  position  of,  889 ;  promise 
to,  839 ;  at  Hebron,  840 ;  promise 
of  heir  to,  841;  vision  of,  842; 
name  of,  substituted  for  Abram, 
845;  brought  before  Pharaoh,  860; 
second  residence  of,  in  Canaan, 
869 ;  and  Lot  separate,  870 ;  oak 
of,  872 ;  rescues  Lot,  879 ;  buys  a 
grave,  402-8 ;  doath  of,  410 ;  cha- 
racter of,  410-11. 

Accad,  the  city  of,  278. 

Accadian  langua^  allied  to  Tura- 
nian, 25;  aities,  in  Abraham's 
time,  26  ;  civilisation,  27 ;  ideas  of 
the  heavens,  84. 

Aooadians,  distinguished  astronomers 
B.C.  16th  century,  87 ;  oountej  of, 
258 ;  laws  of,  269. 

Adah,  etymology  of,  180. 

Adam,^  ethology  of  name,  88; 
Jewish  ideas  of,  91 ;  grave  of,  92 ; 
religious  belief  of,  98-4;  death  of, 
James  Montgomery,  104;  Assyrian 
name  of,  221. 

Admah,  meaning  of,  877> 

African,  pure,  copper-coloured,  157 1 
the  typical,  diners  from  the  negro, 
289. 

Alchemy  and  chemistry,  meaning  of, 
2.17. 


Alphabet,  introduction  of,  248. 
Altars  on  top  of  temples,  809. 
Amalekites  apparently  an  Arab  racOj 

851. 
Amoritee,   personal   appeai-ance  of, 

851  n ;   described  by  Amos,  253 ; 

appearance  of,  850. 
Anamim,  the,  245. 
Angel,  meaning  of,  222. 
Animal  worship  in  Egypt,  16 ;  Jnve* 

nal  on,  15. 
Animals,  gradual  disappearance  of, 

189 ;  tropical  remains  of,  in  Arctic 

re^ons,  142;  marine,  same  as  in 

drift  period,  160. 
Antediluvians,  age  of,  184. 
Antipodes,   Augustine  denies  thera 

can  be,  86. 
Antiquity  of  man,  theories  on,  182. 
Ape,  man's  descent  from,  tiieory  of^ 

162. 
Aphobis,  proverbs  of,  2. 
Arab  camp,  migration  of,  description 

of,    by    Layard,   868;    courtesy, 

411  n;  race,  the,  412;  ancient  de- 
scription of,  418. 
Aram,  261;  meaning  of  word,  262 1 

sons  of,  262. 
Ararat,  meaning  of,  208 ;  description 

of,  209. 
Arctic  expedition,  G^erman,  1869  and 

1870,  145;   regions,   possibility  of 

existence  of  large  mammals  in,  142. 
Ark,   dimensions  of,  191 ;    built  in 

Holland,  208 ;  shape  of,  207. 
Arkites,  the,  255. 
Armenians  and  Georgians  descended 

from  Gomer,  232. 
Arphaxad,  260 ;  meaning  of,  294. 
Arrow-headed  vmting,  mvented  by 

Accadians,  26. 
Arts,  ancient  Chaldean,  801. 
Aryan  race,    21-5;    tribes,  descent 

of.  from  table-lands  of  Asia,  149. 
Ashkenaz,  282. 
Asia,  Western,  idolatiy  of,  14;  the 

mother  of  nations,  2/0* 
AskaloD,  trade  of^  855. 
Asses  numerous  m  Egypt,  865 ; 

riaced  to  Set,  865. 
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Asshnr,  i57* 
Asflur,  the  god,  268.^ 
Assyria,  ancient  limits  of,  258. 
Assyrian  legends,  oreation  of  man  bkg 

95 ;  library,  3. 
Aastralia,  the  oldest  land   on  the 

globe,  215;  all  quadrupeds  mar> 

Bupial,  215. 

Baal,  worship  oF,  carried  from  Palet- 
tiue  to  Egypt,  347. 

Babi'I,  Bonsen  on  oonfusion  of  lan- 
guages, 28^;  tower  of,  Assyrian 
legend  of,  278,  283-4;  western 
legends  of,  2S1-5 ;  Jewish,  28G^ ; 
Egyptian,  2.';<S-90;  height  of,  290; 
derivation  of  word,  291. 

Babylon,  early  kv.y^j  of,  date  of,  26; 
etymology  of.  2S ;  invaded  by  Ela- 
mite  kinir,  373 ;  uo  stone  for  build- 
ing in,  273. 

Babylonia,  antiquity  of  earliest  ruins 

in,  27. 

Babyloniftii  history,  date  of,  153. 

Bara,  meihning  of  word,  18. 

BJoUium  of  Mavilah  supposed  to  be 
pearls,  110. 

Bolus,  temple  of,  275  ;  described  by 
Btrabo,  27C;  robbed  by  Xorxes, 
276. 

Beni  Hassan,  picture  from  tombs  of, 
861-2. 

Boogamin  born,  443. 

BerosGS,  ohronolo.ary  of,  86. 

Bible,  Jewish  divi^iiius  of,  8 ;  har- 
mony of,  throuirlnmt,  4;  evidence 
of  its  Divine  origin,  17;  is  not  a 
series  of  scientific  disclosures,  40. 

Birds  and  quadrupeds,  first  appear- 
ance of,  78. 

Birs  Nunmd,  274. 

Bitumen  used  for  mortar,  275  s  «■# 
of,  in  building,  298-9. 

Black  death  in  14tli  century^  145. 

Blood  not  eaten,  225 ;  forbidden  by 
the  lAOBtleB  to  be  eaten,  225. 

Book,  (Mdest  extant,  2. 

Borsippa.  temple  of,  restored  bj 
Neouonadnessar,  277> 

Bothnia,  Gkdf  of,  rise  of  land  in, 
144. 

Brick,  Ghreek  and  modem,  found  m 
the  Delta  mud,  152-3. 

Gain,  etymology  of,  173;  sign  on, 
177;  city  of,  Macanlay's  deeorip- 
tioa  of,  178. 


Calvin  maintains  that  the  earth  If 

the  centre  of  our  system,  83. 
Canaan,  races  of,  238;  son  of  Hnvn, 

249;  the  language  of,  259;  peo* 

pled  by  many  races,  848. 
Cfl^aanite,  meaning  of,  249,  864. 
Caphtorim,  the,  247. 
Carnival,  yearly,  Egyptian,  464. 
Casluhim,  246. 
Cat  trained  to  hunt,  68,  800. 
Cattle  in  Egypt,  864. 
Cave  men,  description  of,  376  n. 
Cfaaldca,  dress  in,  301 ;  irrigntion  of, 

303;  present  fertility    of,  303-4; 

fruit  trees  of,  808. 
Chariots  and  bows  used  in  war,  861. 
Chahns  and  talismans,  810. 
Chedorloomer,  874. 
Cherubim,  172. 
China,  date  of  historical  period  m^ 

149. 
Chronology,  Biblical,  various  ideas 

on,  86r-7;   Egyptian,  in  hopelosf 

oonfusion,  156. 
Chronological  reckonings,  difliBrsnoo 

in,  SI. 
Cimbri,  the,  same  as  Celts,  280. 
Circumcision,  signification    of,  841^ 

;J49. 
Cities  walled  up  to  heaven,  258. 
Civilissation,  Accadian.  296 ;    Acoa- 

dian,    in    Abrahams    day,   800; 

Indian,  date  of,  154. 
Clay  tablets  of  Babylon,  41. 
Climate,    cool-forming     ages,    76; 

chnnges  of,    210;    variations   of, 

34G. 
Coal,  the  period  of,  76 ;  beds,  length 

of  time  to  form,  77 ;  mass  of  vege- 
table matter  required  to  form,  87. 
Coat  of  many  colours,  418. 
Cocks  and  hens  offered  to  Anubi^ 

3G6. 
CofTi'.is,  gilded,  Egyptian,  867. 
Coined  money,  first,  438. 
Colet,  Dean,  narrative  of  oriatiott. 

48;  on  the  elements,  49. 
Colour,  no  index  of  race,  239. 
Compass,  points  of,  among   ArabSf 

242 ;  in  middle  ages,  242. 
Confusion  of  tongues,  possibly  gra- 
dual, 288. 
Coonemara,  famine  in,  18479  changed 

the  physical  type,  157. 
Copemican    theory     of     universe. 

earb'er  diteoveriet  helped  to  lead 

to,  41. 
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0^0-.  «-«,  d  th.  h««n.. 
Canlluie  foimdin  Lftiix«iiiangneis«| 

Oorn  in  mnmmiet  tad  lftk«  dweUinga, 
168 ;  if  not  oaltii-ated  becomes  ex- 
tinct, 169 ;  antiqnity  of  oaltnre  of, 
179 ;  plants,  charaoteristios  of,  168. 

Corpses,  oaravans  of,  at  Warka,  278. 

Goamas,  map  of  the  world  by,  118. 

Cosmogony  of  Zoroaster,  48. 

CoTenant,  ratification  cl,  by  bntuing 
lamp,  841. 

Create,  meaning  of  Hebrew  word 
translated  create  in  A.  Y.,  18. 

Creation,  ancient  ideas  of,  17 ;  oon- 
trast  of  the  Mosaic  acoonnt  of, 
with  others,  17, 81 ;  ancient  legends 
of,  24;  Assyrian  legends  of,  29; 
how  handed  down,  89;  Aoc»ulian 
account  of,  29-30 ;  geolo^cal  ideas 
on,  in  essays  and  rcTiews,  42: 
Zoroaster  on,  42;  statement  ox 
Bible  nut  designed  to  be  scientific, 
45 ;  Dr.  HcCanVs  acoonnt  of,  46 : 
and  modern  science.  Dr.  McCaul 
on,  47 ;  Bansen  on,  49 ;  delivery  of, 
to  Hebrews,  59 ;  of  world,  distinct 
from  that  of  man,  70;  of  man, 
date  of,  85 ;  acoonnt  of,  by  Ood- 
mon,  97-105 ;  to  the  Flood,  tes 
generations,  186. 

Crimea,  oormption  of  Cymry,  280. 

Crown,  ancient  Egyptian,  now  at 
Leyden,  867. 

Cush,  country  of,  238;  race  of,  270. 

Cushite,  stem,  races  sprung  from, 
240 ;  language,  271. 

Cnsbites  belonged  to  Cauoasiaa  race^ 
289. 

Days,  six,  length  of,  Hugh  Miller  on, 
43. 

Dead,  burial  of,  in  Ghaldea,  800. 

Dead  Sea,  description  of,  886-7. 

Dedan,  243, 

Deluge,  Assyrian  traditions  of,  190; 
description  of,  192-7  ;  tablets,  age 
of,  192;  traditions  of  among  the 
Oree  Indians,  204;  paintings  of, 
m  Mexico,  204;  date  of,  206;  the 
extent  of,  210 ;  Dr.  Haliey's  theory 
of,  212 ;  Whiston's  ditto,  213  ;  not 
universal,  214 ;  extent  of,  216. 

Delta  of  Euphrates,  growth  of,  115. 

Demons,  behef  in,  in  Abraham's  day, 
810. 


Desert,  flowers  of  the,  818L 
Dhourra  used  for  bread,  475  m 
Diana,  temple  of,  at  Ephesns^  184 
Divining  bowls,  492-8. 
Dogs  trained  to  hunt,  860. 
Dreams,  importance  attached  to^hy 

Egyptians,  462-8. 
Dress  of  Egyptians,  369. 
Dwellings,  earliest  Chaldean,  899, 

800. 
Dye,   Tynan    purple^   where    else 

fonnd,  284. 


Earth,  formation  of,  from  nebnlooi 
matter,  71 ;  geological  view  of  first 
state  of,  72 ;  shape  of,  ourionsideae 
oonceming.  111;  Burnet's  theory 
of,  212 ;  word,  meaning  of  m  Scrip- 
ture, 219. 

Earthquakes  not  unknown,  848. 

Eber,  etymologv  of,  264. 

Eclipses,  first  observations  of,  298 1^ 

Eden,  locality  of,  106-100 ;  desorip. 
tion  of,  from  the  book  of  Bnooh, 
107. 

Edessa,  in  Boman  times  the  centre  of 
Christianity,  822. 

Egypt,  numerous  gods  of,  15,  16 1 
great  wall  of,  across  the  isthmus  of 
Sues,  857;  in  Abraham's  day, 
859;  silver  mines  of,  866;  trade  of, 
with  Canaan,  484;  spies  in,  com* 
mon,  484. 

Egyptian  ladies,  459 ;  cupbearer  and 
biucer,  462;  garden,  description 
of,  486 ;  house,  furniture  of,  487  i 
house,  numerous  attendants  of, 
487-8;  priests,  learning  of,  68 1 
towns,  names  of,  sacred  and  pro* 
fane,  246 ;  baking,  picture  of,  466. 

Egyptians,  of  Caucasian  race,  244: 
despised  other  races,  245 ;  abhoned 
sea-fish,  247. 

Elamites,  language  of,  257. 

Elephant^  formerly  found  in  Western 
Asia,  148. 

Hlohim,  meaning  of,  10*  ^iymolofy 
of,  11. 

Elysium  of  Egyptians,  471. 

Emesa,  famous  for  its  temple  of  the 
Sun,  328. 

Emim,  the  name,  375  n. 

Enoch,  meaning  of,  180;  introdooef 
pablic  worship,  183. 

Ephraim  and  Manos^eh  bom,  488. 

Erech,  the  TVarbi  of  to-day,  273. 
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Emm,  oliamcter  of^    419 1    meeting 

witli  Jacob,  486. 
Eflkiino  driven  to  tlie  Arotio  reckons 

by  fends,  165. 
Baphratee,  etymology  of,  108;  riee 

of,  802. 
Kve,  the  Phentcian,  41 ;   etymology 

of  the  name,  96 ;  taught  by  (h^ 

briel,   179 1     Aseyxian  name   of, 

221. 
Extinct  qnadrnpede,  hnman   bonee 

found  with  those  of^  188. 


lUl  of  man,  strange  legends  of,  119; 
Assyrian  legend  of  the,  122 ;  Bible 
aocoontof,  and  heathen  traditions, 
126;  Ghreek  notions  of,  compared 
with  the  Bible,  128. 

Famines  in  Egypt.  478-4. 

Father  of  the  faithfolf  Abraham  as 
the,  882. 

Fauia  of  Australia,  216. 

Fire,  origin  of,  corioos  middle-age 
ideas  of,  96. 

Fish-god  in  Babylon,  202;  worship 
nnlmown  in  India,  201. 

Fisheries  of  the  Delta,  248. 

Flaming  sword,  Assyrian  legend  of, 
124-5. 

Flood,  Denoalion's,  145 ;  Indian  tra- 
dition of,  202. 

Flora  of  the  world  conld  not  enrviTe 
a  year's  submersion,  216. 

Fossils^  chronology  of,  79. 

Four  wrnds,  only,  known  to  Egyptians, 
469. 

Galileo,  88. 

Genealogical  table  in  Genesis,  oor- 
rectj  257. 

Genesis,  meaning  of  word,  1 ;  author- 
ship of,  2, 8, 9 ;  antiquity  of,  2  j  de- 
sign off  8 ;  contents  of,  5. 

GeograpbT)  notions  of,  in  antiquity, 
288. 

Geological  life,  development  of,  44- 
46 ;  antiquity  of,  Agassis  on,  46 ; 
St.  George  Mivart  on,  50 1  Green 
on,  148. 

Gether,  locality  of.  268. 

Giants,  antediluTiau,  187*  ^ 

Giboonites,  the,  254. 

Gifts  to  Abraham,  364, 

Gihon,  diflferent  ideas  abooft^  111; 
etymology  of,  11^ 

Giro-ashites,  254. 


Glacial  period,  elimale  cf  Suopc 
since,  140. 

Globe,  primitite,  eovered  with  water, 
48. 

God,  Mosaic  conception  of,  20 ;  know- 
ledge of,  among  Canaanites,  28 ; 
worshipped  as  Jehovah,  183; 
human  abtribntes  ascribed  to,  221. 

Gods  of  Egypt,  482. 

Gog,  282. 

Gomer,  sons  of,  28L 

Gbmorrah,  877. 

Gopher  wood,  223. 

Greeks  borrowed  their  alphabet  from 
the  Phenicians,  88 ;  expelled  from 
ciUes  on  the  Euxine,  became  bar« 
barous,  164. 

Greenland,  east  coast  inhabited  ia 
14th  century,  145. 

Guadalquiver,  name^  285. 


Ham,    nations   sprung  from,   2I8| 

meaning  of,  237. 
Haman  hanged,  832. 
Hamatb,  son  of  Caanan,  266b 
Harran,  822. 
Havilah,  114,  241. 
Hebrew,  the  name,  origin  of,  294 1 

Scriptures,  Fiohte  on,  129. 
Hebrews,   free   constitution   of,   in 

earliest  ages,  8 ;   seasons  of  the, 

224;  ancient  peoples   related  to, 

292;  original  seat  of,    298;   the 

descent  of,  to  Egypt,  446. 
Hebron,  nuaqie  at,  over   cave  of 

Machpelab,  404. 
Herod,  the  great  hunting-ground  of, 

268. 
Herodotus,  and  Neheraiah  contem« 

porary,  5 ;   reckons    Egypt   as  in 

Asia,  288. 
Hieroglyphic  alphabet  of  the  Aoca- 

dians,  268* 
High  places  universal,  228. 
Hittites,  ward  of,  against  Barneses  II., 

252,  853. 
Hivites.  the,  254;  854. 
Holland  and    Low   Countries,  how 

formed,  136. 
Holy  water  among  Accadians,  810. 
Hooghly,   changes    in   borders   of, 

152. 
Horses,  when  tamed  and  used,  132 1 

introduction  of,  to  Egypt,  359  n. 
Houses  in  Babylonia,  274. 
Huieh,thedistri9t,26J. 
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H  QmSB  fWWf  ^BiifciM  0^  HO  proof  of 
antiquity  of  man,  156 }  created  by 
itself,  168 ;  Haman  Bacrifices,  Ac- 
cadian,  809;  antiquity  of,  894; 
not  sanctioned  by  Gbd,  400; 
among  the  GFreeks,  401. 

rinrontan  and  Gambriaa  periods, 
depth  of  rocks,  74. 

Hymns,  religiotis,  Aocadian,  806. 

Icebergs,  siie  of  some,  211. 

Idolatry,  Aocadian,  in  Abraham's 
day,  808;  Babylonian,  rise  of, 
804-5 ;  Babylonian,  807 ;  Egyptian, 
IS. 

Immortality,  belief  of,  in  the  race  of 
Seth,  184. 

Innndation,  depth  of,  In  Egypt, 
471. 

Irad,  etymology  of,  180. 

Isaacs  sacrifioe  of,  when  offered, 
89&*9;  and  bis  Rons,  412 ;  charac- 
ter of,  414 ;  burial  of,  444. 

Ishmael  bnru,  888;  and  Hagar  sent 
away,  885;  from,  tribes  spmng, 
412 ;  and  Hagar,  dismissal  of,  414; 
oharaoter  of,  415-6;  age  when 
Abraham  died,  416. 

Ishmaelites,  the,  spread  from  the  Bed 
Sea  to  the  Euphrates,  417. 

lahtar,  tower-temple  of,  rains  of, 
820. 

Israel  Bpnmff  from  Shem,  228. 

Jaoob,  character  of,  418,  420 ;  angel 
wrestling  with,  421;  secures  the 
birthright,  424;  dream  at  Bethel, 
425;  double  marriage  of,  430; 
flight  to  Cauaan,  432 ;  at  Mahanai  m, 
485 ;  name  changed  to  Israel,"  485 ; 
and  Ssan  meet,  487 ;  well  of,  489 
and  n ;  at  Bethel,  442 ;  descent  of, 
to  Egypt,  494;  buried  at  Mach- 
pelah,  497;  body  embalmed,  497 1 
body  taken  to  Canaan,  497. 

Japheth,  desoendants  of,  86i3. 

Javan,  288. 

Jann  Panl,  on  Bible  aeooinifc  of 
creation ,  12. 

Jebos,  meaning  of,  258. 

Jebusitesj  the,  252-8. 

Jewish  civilization,  peonliarities  of, 
12;  mind,  the,  and  religion,  18; 
ideas  of  creation,  56-59. 

Jews  400  years  in  Egypt,  62;  of 
East,  black,  156;  intermarriage 
with  0>mftnit6s  forbidden,  854. 


Job,  land  of,  locality  of,  262. 

Jordan,  description  of,  889. 

Joseph,  birth  of,  481;  sold,  449; 
story  of,  448;  prison,  picture  of, 
461 ;  interprets  Pharaoh's  dream, 
477 ;  a  new  name  fdvon  to,  478 ; 
marries  Asenath,  480 ;  brought  to 
Egypt,  481 ;  divining  bowl  of,  490- 
1;  at  Goahen,  495;  body  carried 
to  Canaan,  500 ;  age  of,  500 ;  tomb, 
500. 

Jnbal,  181 ;  etymology  of,  181. 

Keturah,  410. 

Kings  ruled  by  the  priests,  465. 
Eiriath  Sepher,  or  Book-town,  860. 
Kittim,  or  Chittim,  286. 

Lake  formed  in  China  in  14th  cen- 
tury, 146. 

Lamech,  180,  182. 

Land,  riae  of,  recent,  in  South 
America,  217. 

Language  of  ancient  Chaldoa,  300  n ; 
original  unity  of,  281  n.  2,  282  ;  as 
eridence  of  human  afitiquity,  154; 
the  rise  of  new  forms  of,  155. 

Languages,  Turanian,  25;  Semitic, 
25 ;  derived  from  Latin,  282 ;  cor- 
ruption of,  154. 

Latin,  languages  derived  from,  165. 

Laurentian  rooks,  life  discovered  in, 
44. 

Legend,  As8]rrian,  of  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  892. 

Lehabim,  the  Libyans,  245-6. 

Leprosy,  plague,  and  famine,  848. 

Liberty,  Bible  idea  of,  8. 

Libraries,  Acoadian,  296. 

Life,  animal,  geological  arrange- 
ment of,  78;  for  life,  226;  the 
sanctity  of,  226. 

Light  on  the  fourth  day,  Gbdet  and 
Umbreit  on,  43. 

Limestone,  formation  of,  BKk 

Linen,  Egyptian,  477-8. 

Lion  trained  to  hunt,  68. 

Locusts,  visitations  of,  848. 

Lot  taken  prisoner,  876. 

Lud,  261. 

Hachpelah,  cave  of,  408. 
Madai,  the,  238. 
Magog,  232. 

Ma^ars  of  Hungary  originally  Taiw 
tars,  157;  and  f'incs  related,  269. 
"Mahanaim,  486. 
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Hammalia  on  banke  of  Dead  Sea, 
388. 

Kammals  of  Europe  and  N.  America 
first  known,  50,  51. 

Man,  Bible  doctrine  of  his  dignity,  6, 
15 ;  alone  erect,  looking  npwards, 
68 ;  stature  of,  rabhia'  ideas  of,  89 ; 
original  beauty  of,  tradilions  of,  90 ; 
first  had  wings,  aooordiog  to  Tibe- 
tan legend,  119;  descent  of,  from 
animals,  132;  antiquity  of,  in 
Europe^  141;  pre-glaouU,  149; 
etymologjr  of,  222. 

Mankind,  Ei^yptian  division  of,  289. 

Man's  descent,  Darwin's  theory  of, 
159. 

Map  of  heaven  and  earth,  by  Gosmas, 
113. 

Mapfl,  effects  of  use  of  compass  on, 
243. 

Marriage,intertribal,  desired  by  patri- 
archs, 405,  423 ;  settlements  m  the 
East,  408;  laws  in  Egypt,  458. 

Mehrgael,  etymology  of,  180. 

Melchizedek,  381 ;  the  first  called 
priest  in  Scripture,  383. 

Men,  equality  of  all,  before  Qodt  8. 

Menes,  date  of  reign  of,  150. 

Merodach,  temple  of,  274. 

Mesopotamia,  earliest  inhabitants 
of,  268. 

Metals,  notions  about  discovery  of« 
97 ;  discovery  of,  185. 

Methusael.  etymology  of,  180. 

Methuselan,  age  of,  184. 

Migration,  the,  of  Abraham,  312. 

Milk  offered  to  Orisis,  365. 

Mines,  of  Midian  worked  by  stone 
tools,  138 ;  Tarshish,  235 ;  of  Sinai, 

867. 
Miocene  period,  climate  during,  140; 

climate  of  Spitsbergen  during,  140 ; 

causes  of  greater  heat  during,  140. 
Mississippi,  changes  in,  152. 
Mizraim,  the  name,  229;    race -of , 

238 ;  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  244 ; 

second   son   of  Ham,  244;  races 

traced  to,  245. 
Monotheism  among  the  Jews,    13; 

outside  the  Bible,  17 ;  fidelity  of 

Hebrews  to,  22  ;   Semitic  peoples 

not  all  faithful  to,  22;  ongin  of 

knowledge  of,  among  the  Jews, 

28 ;  Abraham's,  336. 
Moon,  worship  of,  299;  hymn  to^ 

306. 
Moreh,  meanings  of  the  word,  356. 


Moses  proclainui  war  on  Amalek 

352. 
Mountains,  chain  of,  disappears,  146 1 

in  Pliocene  age,  2L7. 
Mourning,  Egyptian,  497. 
Mughcir,  remains  of,  296. 
Miiller,  Max,  quoted,  22. 

Kahor,  town  of,  316 ;  dwellings  at, 
the  same  as  on  Assyrian  slabs. 
318. 

Naphtuchim  and  Piithrnsim,  246. 

National  historv,  first  glimpses  of, 
267. 

Nations,  lapse  into  lower  culture, 
165  ;  table  of,  Gen.  x.,  229 ;  table 
of,  244 ;  descended  from  Ham,  256. 

Nature,  Ai-yan  conception  of,  14; 
primitive  conceptiuns  of,  16;  wor- 
ship inntinetivo  in  simple  raco^ 
17;  Jewisii  ideas  of,  52;  a  revela- 
tion of  God,  39;  Accadian  ideas 
of,  54 ;  convulsions  of,  before  the 
Black  Death,  145. 

Negro  changed  by  climate,  157. 

Nchemiali,  date  of,  5. 

Niagara,  worship  of,  by  an  Indian,  17. 

Nicholson,  Prof.  Alleyne,  table  of 
geological  life,  49. 

Ni^^ht  in  Palestine,  why  cold,  482. 

Kilo,  rise  and  subsidence  of,  472  n. 

Niairod,  243 ;  etymology  of,  272  | 
name,  greatness  of,  272;  empire 
of,  siege  of,  279 ;  a  mighty  hunter, 
280. 

Kinoveh,  268. 

Noah,  sacrifice  of,  224;  curses  Ham. 
227. 

Normans  adopted  French  langua^, 
239. 

North,  the  left,  among  Arabs,  242 ; 
Gape,  rise  of  lund,  144. 

Observatory,  Accadian,  298. 

Oorfa,  imp'trtaoce  of,  in  Abraham's 

time,  317 ;  climate  of,  317. 
Ophir,  in  South  Anvbia,  236. 
Osiris  and  Isis,  worship  of,  470. 

Padan  Aram,  priests  of,  in  Abrahani't 
day,  822. 

Palace,  Egyptian.  489. 

Palestine,  the  El  Dorado  of  Arab 
races,  321;  fruitfnlness  of,  846; 
the  centre  of  the  ancient  world, 
846 ;  ancient  productions  of,  347 1 
original  inhabitauts  of,  348. 
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Ktm,  tiM,  noious  nses  of,  804. 

Palms,  petrified,  at  Dead  Sea,  888  n. 

Papynu,  foond  now  only  souUi  of 
Nabia,  S48. 

Paradise,  site  of,  unknown,  828 ;  resi- 
denoea  of  Feraiaa  Hugs  called, 
115. 

Parents,  first,  tradition  of  knowledge 
of,  91. 

Pathrasim,  846.  ^ 

Patriarchs  exercised  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  483. 

Pelegfs  settlement,  locality  of,  264. 

Pentateuch,  meaning  of  word,  8. 

People,  the,  recpgoised  in  Genesis, 
6 ;  not  recon^niBed  in  antiquity,  7* 

Periasites,  868. 

Persia,  before  Cyrns,  257* 

Personality,  definition  of,  20. 

Petroleum,  probable  animal  origin 
of,  80. 

Pharaoh,  takes  Sarah  into  his  harem, 
868;  meaning  of,  863  n;  court  of, 
452;  birthday  of,  festivity,  4Gd; 
dreams  of,  468-9;  the,  must  be  a 
priest,  476 ;  of  Joseph's  time,  one 
of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  480;  cattle 
of,  496. 

Phenician,  tradition  of  first  city, 
186 ;  farmers,  248 ;  weaving  of, 
849 ;  xace^  descent  of,  from  Ham, 
250 ;  origmal  seat  of  race,  271. 

Philistines,  origin  of  the,  247 ;  allied 
to  Fhenicians,  855 ;  warlike,  856  n. 

Phut,  zaoe  of,  238. 

Physical  sdenoe,  ideas  of,  tnd  cen* 
tury  B.G.,  54. 

Pigeons,  all  varieties  traced  to  stook- 
dove,  158. 

nigrim  Fathers,  ancient,  880. 

Pison,  the  broad-flowing,  114. 

Plants  first  appear,  75;  sweet- 
smelling,  first  appearance  of,  130 } 
present  Alpine,  same  as  drift  flora, 
160. 

Poles,  the,  theories  respecting  tem- 
perature of,  141. 

Polygamy  b^^ins,  180 ;  permitted  to 
Israel,  180. 

Potiphar,  the  name,  452. 

Priests  attached  to  the  palace,  472. 

Printing  almost  discovered  in  anti- 
quity. 41. 

Ptometneus  brings  fire  to  man,  126. 

Punt,  meaning  of,  249 ;  people  of,  249. 

P^mid,  Greftt,  siae  of,  allows  early 
civilisation^  167, 


l^yramids    ancieat    In    Abraham's 
day,  858. 

Babbinical  year  in  use  among  the 

Jews,  88. 
Baoe,  human,  unity  of,  230;  cl  an/e 

in  the  outward  appearance  or,  157. 
Eachel,  meets  Jacob,  428 ;  death  of. 

442-8. 
Rainbow,  as  a  Divine  sign,  198 ;  as  a 

sign,  226;  heathen   allasious   to^ 

226;  Soandioavian  legend  coucern- 

ing,  227. 
Raiii-drops,  ancient,  on  sea  beach,  82. 
Bebokah,  mission  to  ^tesopotami^  for, 

406 ;  betrothal  of,  409 ;  character  of, 

418 ;  nurse  of,  Deborah,  dies,  442. 
Bcfaim,  250. 
Beindeer,  in  France,  180;  present 

ran^  of,  140. 
Religion  of  the  Amoribos,  851. 
Kepresentations  of  God  forbidden, 

223. 
BeHurrection  of  the  dead  held  by 

Accadians,  810. 
Bbinoceros,  body  of,  found  in  Si< 

beria,  142. 
Bipbates  mountains,  232. 
Bivers,  Jewish  ideas  of,  58 ;  beds  of, 

shifting  of,  134 ;  cut  through  beds 

of  basalt,  235. 
Bocks,  conglomerate,  formation  of, 

77 ;  wearmg  away  of,  79. 
Bodanim,  the  island  of  Rhodes,  237> 
Bosh,  the  modem  Bussians,  233. 
Banning  footmen,  Egyptian,  4^1. 
Bussia,  possible  rise  of  land,  144. 


Sabtah,  241. 

Baorifico,  idea  in,  400. 

Salah,  etymology  of,  264. 

Salt,  trade  in,  247;    mountain  of, 

at  Gebel  Usdum,  887;  taking  with 

Arabs,   a    pledge    of   friendship^ 

484. 
Sandstone,  Old  Bed,  denudations  of, 

in  Scotland,  81. 
Sanscrit,  languages  derivedfrom,  154. 
Sarah  and  Sarai,  meaning  of  words, 

828;   substituted  for  Sarai,  345; 

dies,  401. 
Sarp^on  1.,  28 ;  date  of  reign  of,  805 1 

reign  of,  812. 
Saturn,  theory  of  formation  of,  71- 
Science  and  Scripture,  relations  o( 
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Bcieniifio  «Ron  made  to  tappori 
Bible  interpretation,  n,  97-^$ 
discoveries  gradnaL  41. 

Scribe,  figare  of,  in  Lonrre,  245. 

Scripture,  acoaracy  of,  247. 

Scythians,  the  most  ancient  of  men, 
267;  what  peoples  descended  from, 
207. 

Seal,  royal,  ancient  Chaldean,  801. 

Seba,  men  of,  240. 

Semitic,  nations,  some  heathen,  22 ; 
language,  antiquity  of,  25;  race, 
first  appearance  in  Babylonia,  date 
of,  27  \  meaning  of  term,  298. 

Septuagmt,  daite  of,  1. 

Serapis  Temple,  near  Naples,  shows 
rise  and  fall  of  land,  162. 

Serpent^  traditions  of  Zoroaster  of, 
118 1  orushins^  the  bead  of,  tra- 
ditions of,  119 ;  on  Boman  sculp- 
tures, 120;  on  Babylonian  cylin- 
der, 121. 

Seth,  etymology  of,  182. 

Seventh  day,  Ancadians  honoured, 
800. 

Sheba,  Queen  of,  241 ;  home  of  the 
Sabflsans,  241. 

Shechem,  Abraham  at,  829. 

Sheep,  different  breeds  of,  fromsaoM 
stoclr,  158. 

Shells  raised  above  the  sea  level,  217* 

Shem,  descendants  of,  2^. 

Shepherds'  refuge  tower,  picture  of» 
444. 

Skulls,  oldest  found,  show  no  tnc% 
of  inferiority,  160. 

Silver,  the  only  ootn  tiU  David, 
438  n. 

Sippara,  Book-town,  821. 

Sites  of  cities  of  the  plain,  886. 

Six  days,  Hugh  Miller  on,  48 ;  wofk 
of  the,  Beusoh  on  the,  48. 

Slaves,  price  of  Egyptian,  460. 

Sodom,  877. 

Sodom  and  €k>momh,  deatmotioo 
of,  898. 

Son  »  descendant,  189. 

Sons  of  Ood,  188;  BiUa  xm  of 
word,  229. 

Soul,  immortalitv  of,  810. 

South  called  by  Arabs  the  right,  242. 

Species,  no  forms  to  indicate  fusion 
of,  161. 

Spices,  great  tz»de  ini  with  Egypt, 
450. 

Spirits,  evil,  supposed  to  lie  fa  wiife 
for  men,  186. 


Spitsbergen,  loresti  of,  in  geologieal 

times,  140. 
Stalagmite,  rate  of  deposit  of,  188 1 

copper  plates  foond  in,  188 ;  thirty 

feet  thick,  138. 
State  police,  Egyptian,  their  dniiea, 

458. 
Stone  tige,  age  of,  184;  lateness  of, 

in  Italy,  186 ; 
Stone  tools,  on  has  reliefs  in  Egypt, 
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272. 
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422. 
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of  the,  66. 
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62-8;  ohartof.  first,  68;  Aocadian 
ideas  of,  68 ;  Jewish  ideas  of ,  66 ; 
map  of,  first,  68;  first  Jewish  ideas 
of  eiie  of,  63;  age  of,  Greek  and 
Indian  ideas  of,  116;  as  known 
to  Anoient  Hebrews,  242 ;  Hebrew 
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Writing,  was  it  known  oefore  the 
Delnge,  29;  Aocadian,  sonxee  of 
Assyrian,  26i9. 
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tian,147. 
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CHAPTER  L 

TEI   UHD  or  aOSHDt. 

THE  district  of  Egypt*  which  was  to  be  the  orsdle  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  hiy  on  its  north-east  frontier, 
and  was  tfaos  at  once  nearest  Canaan,  from  which  their 
fathers  had  come,  and  most  isolated  from  the  EgTptian 
population,  to  whom  the  presence  of  foreign  nomadio 
ahepberds  *  was  at  all  times  diBtastefal.  Shepherd  raoei 
allied  to  the  Hebrews  had,  moreover,  already  largely 
aetUed  in  it,  and  were  thus,  virtaally,  a  protection  to 
the  side  of  the  Nile  Valley  lying  open  towards  Asia, 
Tvhich  had  no  other  Bafegnard  than  the  fortified  wall 
between  Suez  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  precise  posi- 
tion of  Goshon  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  bnt  it  is 
certain,  on  various  gronnde,  that  it  lay  as  above  stated. 
Thus,  Joseph's  brethren  were  required  to  halt,  on  enter- 
ing it,  till  Pharaoh  had  been  seen  and  had  expressed  his 

>  Lengerke  derivea  Egypt  from  Samer.  Agaptaa— "The  pro* 
tectcd."    KenacM,  p.  SSI. 

'  The  Ooplio  word  for  shepherd  means  also  a  "diagraoe.* 
DietitMory  of  the  BibU,  art.  Qotkan.  Iba  Gopts  are  the 
deocendanCa  of  the  Ancient  Egjptiana. 

VOL.  n.  ^  B 
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pleasure  conoeming  thetn;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Nile  having  been  passed  to  reach  it^  or  of  the  Hebrews 
haying  re-crossed  that  rirer  at  the  Exodus.^  They  were, 
moreover,  near  the  Red  Sea,  for  a  few  marches  brought 
them  to  it.  Farther,  the  Egyptian  "nome^'  or  district 
Qesem — a  name  almost  identical  with  Gesen  or  Gesem, 
nsed  fop  Goshen  in  the  Greek  version — ^in  the  region 
otherwise  suggested  as  that  assigned  to  Jacob  and  his 
tribe,  lay  on  the  distant  north-east  of  the  country. 

According  to  Ebers,'  the  limits  of  this  tract  stretched 
southwards  in  a  narrow  tongue,  almost  to  the  present 
Cairo,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tanitio  branch  of  the  Nile, 
which  formed,  in  fact,  its  western  boundary  to  the  sea. 
On  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  it  bent  north-eastwardly 
from  Cairo  to  the  line  of  the  present  Suez  Canal,  which, 
however,  it  presently  crossed,  reaching  the  Mediterranean 
at  Pelnsium,  where  the  ancient  fortified  wall  from  Suez 
abutted  on  the  shore.  But  any  exact  knowledge  of  the 
boundaries  is  perhaps,  as  yet,  impossible,  if  we  may 
iudge  from  the  controversy  respecting  them.' 

Goshen  is  praised  by  Pharaoh,  in  the  audience  granted 
to  Joseph,  as  ranking  with  the  best  of  the  land,^  which 

^  Other  proofs  are  given  in  Dwrck  Qo$e»,  pp.  505  ff. 

*  Map,  in  Dwrch  Qoeen,  p>  72. 

'  Ebers  and  Bragsoh  think  tbat  the  name  Gesem  or  Gesen  is 
still  traceable  in  the  Arab  village  Faqus,  called  Fhakousa  by  the 
ancients.  It  is  equivalenb,  in  Ancient  Egyptian,  to  the  word  Qns» 
with  the  article,  and  Qos  is  part  at  least  of  Gosh-en.  The  Greek 
Bible  calls  Goshen  "  Gesem  of  Arabia,"  that  is,  of  the  Arahian 
nome,  or  the  nome  bordering  on  Arabia,  on  the  north-east  of 
Egypt,  and  Faqus  was  anciently  the  capital  of  this.  But  Qesem, 
the  old  Egyptian  name  of  a  nome,  is,  as  has  heen  said  above, 
apparently  that  of  the  Hebrew  district  Ebers,  Durch  Gomw, 
pp.  503  fL     Brngsch,  History  of  Egypi^  yoL  IL  p.  839. 

^  Gen.  xlviL  6,  IL 
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implies  its  extreme  fertility;  but  it  mnst  also  have 
been  well  suited  for  pasture.  Long  neglect  has  now 
reduced  it  to  a  barren  desert  of  sand  and  loose  stonej 
powdered  with  a  salt  efflorescence  from  the  soil ;  but  the 
proof  of  its  ancient  richness  is  seen  along  the  banks  of 
the  freshwater  canal^  led  by  Lesseps  from  the  Nile  to  the 
great  Suez  Canal.  Wherever  water  reaches^  by  irriga- 
tion from  this^  Goshen  blossoms  into  wild  beauty^^ 
showing  that  moisture  alone  is  needed  to  make  the 
whole  landscape  a  succession  of  Inzuriant  meadows  and 
golden  cornfields.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the 
force  of  Napoleon's  remark,  that  under  a  good  gorem- 
ment  the  Nile  invades  the  Desert,  but  under  a  bad  one 
the  Desert  invades  the  Nile.  Thus  the  ''  field  of  Zoan,'' 
th&t  is,  the  country  round  about  the  city  of  Rameses-Tanis, 
in  this  region — a  district  anciently  so  fertile  and  "  well 
watered ''  as  to  recall  to  the  Hebrews  the  glories  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  ^ — is  now  a  desolate  sandy  plain,  covered 
with  gigantic  ruins  of  columns,  pillars,  sphinxes,  and 
stones  of  buildings.*  By  a  singular  good  fortune,  a 
letter  of  an  Egyptian  scribe  has  been  preserved,  which 
describes  it  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  oppres- 
sion. "I  arrived,*'  says  the  writer,  "at  the  city  of 
Rameses  Miamun,  and  found  it  a  very  charming  place, 
with  which  nothing  in  or  round  Thebes  can  compare. 
The  seat  of  the  court  is  here.  It  is  pleasant  to  live  in. 
Its  fields  are  full  of  good  things,  and  life  passes  in 
constant  plenty  and  abundance.  It  has  a  daily  market. 
Its  canals  are  rich  in  fish :  its  lakes  swarm  with  birds :  its 
meadows  are  green  with  vegetables:  there  is  no  end 
of  the  lentils,  and  melons  which  taste  like  honey  grow  in 
its  irrigated  fields.   Its  barns  are  full  of  wheat  and  durra, 

>  Durch  Oosen,  p.  21.  *  Gen.  zv.  IOl 

*  Brugsch's  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 
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and  reaoli  as  high,  as  heaven.  Onions  and  leeks  grow  ia 
bnnches  in  the  enclosures.  The  vine,  the  almond-tree 
and  the  fig-tree  grow  in  the  gardens.  There  is  plentj 
of  sweet  wine^  the  produce  of  Egypt^  which  they  mix 
with  honey.  The  red  fish  is  in  the  Lotus  canal;  the 
Borian  fish  in  the  ponds ;  many  kinds  of  Bori  fish,  besides 
oarp  and  pike^  in  the  canal  of  Pu-harotha:^  fat-fish  and 
Kephli-pennu  fish  in  the  pools  of  the  inundation :  the 
Hanaz  fish  in  the  full  mouth  of  the  Nile,  near  Tanis. 
The  pool  of  Horas  famishes  salt^  the  Panhura  lake 
nitre.  Their  ships  enter  the  harbour;  plenty  and  abund- 
ance are  perpetual.  He  rejoices  who  has  settled  here. 
The  reedy  lake  is  full  of  lilies :  that  of  Pshensor  is  gay 
with  papyrus  flowers.  Fruits  from  the  nurseries  :  flowers 
from  the  gardens:  festoons  from  the  vineyards;  birds 
from  the  ponds,  are  dedicated  to  the  feasts  of  Eang 
Barneses.  Those  who  live  near  the  sea  come  with  fish. 
Feasts  in  honour  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  the  great 
events  of  the  seasons  interest  the  whole  population. 
The  youth  are  pei*petually  clad  in  festive  attire,  with 
fine  oil  on  their  heads  of  freshly  curled  hair.  On  the 
day  when  Barneses  II. — ^the  war  god  Mout,  on  earths 
came  to  the  city,  they  stood  at  their  doors  with  branches 
of  flowers  in  their  hands,  and  garlands  (on  their  heads). 
All  the  people  were  assembled,  neighbour  with  neigh- 
bour, to  bring  forward  their  complaints.  6ir]s  trained 
in  the  singing  schools  of  Memphis  filled  the  air  with 
songs.  The  wine  was  delicious :  the  cider  was  like 
sugar:  the  sherbet,  like  almonds  mixed  with  honey. 
There  was  beer  from  Galilee  (Kati)  in  the  port,  (broaght 
in  ships  from  Palestine)  :  wine  from  the  vineyards  :  with 
sweet  refreshments  from  lake  Sagabi :  and  garlands  from 

>  One  of  these  fish  is  said  to  come  from  the  river  Pioharta-— ^he 

Euphrates — of  coarse  salted. 
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the  orchards.  They  sat  there  with  joyful  heart,  or  walked 
about  without  ceasiug.  King  Barneses  Miamun  was  the 
god  they  celebrated  thus."  ^ 

Such  was  one  part  of  Goshen  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus ;  but  thirty-six  centuries  have  seen  a  wonderful 
transformation  of  the  scene^  once  so  full  of  warm  life  and 
natural  beauty.  On  the  banks  gf  the  sweet-water  canal, 
which  now  runs  eastwards  through  the  Wady  Tnmilat 
to  the  Suez  Canal — at  a  spot  where  the  vestiges  of  aa 
ancient  canal  still  remain,  near  Maschuta,  there  stands 
an  immense  block  of  granite^  representing  on  its  front 
face,  in  relief,  a  Pharaoh  sitting  between  the  gods  Ba  and 
Turn.  It  is  no  other  than  Bameses  II.,  for  his  name 
occurs  six  times  in  the  inscription  on  the  back  of  the 
block.  The  remains  of  innumerable  bricks  made  of 
the  mud  of  the  Nile,  mixed  with  straw,  and  stamped 
with  his  cipher,  lie  around — ^the  wreck  of  the  old  wall 
of  the  City  of  Bameses.  The  identification  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt,  but  the  solitary  stone  and  the  dust 
of  the  once  proud  town  are  all  that  remain  to  fix  its 
site. 

Egypt,  as  Herodotus  truly  said,  is  ''  the  gift  of  the 
Nile/*  The  fertilizing  mud  deposited  by  the  yearly  over- 
flow of  the  great  river,  and  its  quickening  waters,  led 
everywhere  over  the  soil,  have  from  the  remotest  ages 
created  a  long  ribbon  of  the  richest  green  along  the 
banks ;  in  many  places^  especially  in  Upper  Egypt,  not 
more  than  two  miles  across,  and  seldom  more  than  ten, 
including  the  river,  which  is  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet 
broad.^    A  few  miles  north  of  Cairo,  however,  the  magui* 

'  AnoHctsi  Fapyrus,  IIL  plate  i.  11.  Translated  by  0.  Wt 
Goodwin,  M.A.,  in  Becorda  of  the  Fast,  vol.  ^i  pp.  11-16;  and 
by  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96  ff. 

'  English  Oydo.,  arU  Egyjpt 
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ficent  stream,  after  a  course  of  over  4,000  miles,^  entering 
a  wide  low  plain,  whick  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
triangalar  Greek  letter  Delta,  A,  has  received  that  name^ 
presently  divides  into  the  Kosetta  and  Damietta  branches, 
which  determine  the  shape  of  the  cultivated  land  by  their 
course ;  though  fertility  extends,  east  and  west,  beyond 
them,  as  far  as  their  waters  are  led  by  irrigation.  In  the 
days  of  the  Hebrew  settlement  in  Egypt,  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  river,  which  formed  the  western  boundary 
of  Goshen,  parted  from  the  main  stream  at  a  point  higher 
np  than  that  at  which  the  Damietta  branch  leaves  it, 
but  it  is  now  in  a  great  measure  choked  up,  though 
it  still  serves  in  some  degree  to  water  the  land  on  its 
edges. 

Four  thousand  years  ago,  the  rich  landscape  of  the 
Delta,  created  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  mud  left 
each  year  on  the  retiring  of  the  Nile  waters — ^though  of 
less  extent  than  at  present — must  have  been  everywhere 
the  scene  of  busy  life  and  high  civilization.  The  first 
Egyptian  monarchy  had  had  its  seat  at  Memphis  ages 
before  JacoVs  day,  and  the  kings  of  the  Old  Empire  who 
flourished  there,  had  left  monuments  of  their  greatness, 
which  were  old  in  .the  times  of  the  patriarch,  and  still 
astonish  the  world.  Huge  dykes,  like  those  of  Holland, 
were  made  by  them,  to  keep  the  Nile  from  flooding 
the  cities,  which,  themselves,  were  built  on  artificial 
mounds,  raised  high  above  the  level  of  the  annual  inun* 
dations.  The  turquoise  mines  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  had 
been  discovered  and  were  vigorously  worked.  The  forced 
labour  of  tens  of  thousands  had  built  the  gigantic  masses 
of  the  pyramids,  of  limestone  from  the  quarries  of  the 
neighbouring  Arabian  hills,  cased  with  huge  blocks  of 
granite  from  Assouan  at  the  first  cataracts^  far  up  the 
1  rNimichen*8  GeacldclUe  des  aUen  ^gyptent,  p.  8L 
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river;  wonderfally  polished,  and  cnt  with  an  exactness 
which  modern  skill  still  envies.^  A  vast  series  of  tombs, 
hewn  ont  of  the  rock,  beneath  the  soil,  stretched  far  and 
wide  on  the  plateau  of  the  Lybian  Hills,  a  league  west  cf 
Memphis — ^above  the  reach  of  the  inundation — ^a  series  of 
Bubterranean  palaces,  which  already  awed  the  patriarch 
Job,  as  the  *'  desolate  palaces  *  which  kings  and  coun- 
sellors of  the  earth  had  built  for  themselves/'  The  land- 
scape, everywhere,  had  been  intersected  with  canals  of 
irrigation^  and  lines  of  dykes,  along  which  traffic  might 
continue  to  pass  freely  during  the  inundations.'  But 
the  Ancient  Empire  had  passed  away  some  hundreds 
of  years  before  Jacob  settled  in  Goshen,  and  dynasties 
liad  succeeded  it  under  which  Egypt  steadily  advanced 
in  population,  wealth,  and  general  development;  till,  in 
the  centuries  of  the  Hebrew  settlement,  civilization  in 
its  highest  forms,  as  understood  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  surrounded  the  immigrants  on  every  hand. 

The  dead  level  of  a  river  delta  must  always  have  made 
the  landscapes  of  Qoshen,  in  some  respects,  monotonous. 
But  even  a  flat  surface,  when  broken  by  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  diversified  by  trees  rising  from  amidst  a  pros- 
pect of  varied  fertility,  may  have  quiet  charms  of  its  own, 
as  we  see  in  not  a  few  views  of  town  and  country  in 
Holland. 

The  year  was  virtually  divided  into   three  seasons; 

*  The  causeway  to  bring  the  8tx)ne  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  from 
the  Nile,  employed  100,000  men,  relieved  every  three  months,  for 
ten  years,  or,  in  all  4,000,000  men,  and  twenty  years  more  were 
spent,  with  the  labour,  in  each,  of  360,000  men,  in  building  tho 
pyramid  itself.  Tims,  in  all,  7,000,000  men  toiled  in  forced  labour, 
to  rear  this  amazing  monument.    Maspero,  Mistoire  Ancienne, 

*  Job  iii.  14.  Olshauaen.  Ewald  and  Merx  translate  it  **  pyra- 
mids ; "  De  Wette,  "  funeral  monuments." 

'  Birch,  Egypt  from  the  Monument,  ohapw  L  t 
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that  in  which  the  cities  and  hamlets  rose  like  islands 
above  the  universal  sea  of  Nile  waters,  with  the 
dykes  and  elevated  roads  stretching  out  like  threadt 
between :  then,  the  months  in  which  the  fields  and  pas« 
tures  were  in  their  glory  :  and  finally,  a  time  of  scorch* 
ing  heat  and  dusty  hardened  g^nnd^  when  the  moistare 
of  the  yearly  inundation  had  been  dried  up  by  the  sun. 
But  even  at  this  season,  Egypt  had  charms  all  its  own. 
The  morning  was  deliciously  cool,  and  through  the  day 
the  sun  poured  a  flood  of  dazzling  splendour  from  a 
cloudless  8ky  of  the  deepest  azure,  while  the  transparent 
air  brought  out  even  distant  objects  with  wondrous 
clearness,  through  an  atmosphere  trembling  as  if  heated 
over  a  flame.^  Both  at  morning  and  evening,  the  play 
of  the  light  shed  countless  tints  of  gold,  or  rose,  or 
violet,  on  the  clouds  or  on  the  Arabian  hills.  A  sunset 
at  Suez,  described  by  Ebers,  was  doubtless  like  many 
gazed  at  with  wonder  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  Delta. 
"The  water  quivered  in  still  lovelier  colours  than 
at  noon,  and  the  finely  formed  Ataka  hills  on  the  west 
shore,  stretching  away  to  the  south  till  they  seemed 
to  fade  into  the  glowing  horizon,  were  bathed  in  blue 
and  violet  mists,  which,  after  a  time,  gave  place 
to  a  splendour  of  colour  that  I  never  .saw  else- 
where on  the  Nile.  The  mountains  looked  as  if  they 
were  a  molten  mass  of  blended  pomegranate  and  ame- 
thyst, and,  as  such,  mirrored  themselves  in  the  waves 
which  ran  up  to  their  feet — ebbing  and  retiring,  moment 
by  moment/^  * 
But  even  night  in  Egypt,  compared  with  that  of  other 

*  TJarda,  vol.  L  p.  60. 

'  Durch  Ooeen,  p.  57.  Bnrton  no  less  glowingly  paints  the 
colours  of  the  atmosphere  in  Egypt,  at  sunset  and  sunrii^ 
FUgrimtge  io  Mecc<xh,  p.  109. 
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lands,  is  a  dream  of  beantj,  for  the  moon  sbines  oat  with 
wondrons  brightness,  and,  in  her  absence^  unnumbered 
stars  make  the  heavens  white  with  glory. 

The  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  Delta  in  Jacob's  day^ 
■0  now,  were  built  on  mounds  raised  high  enough  to  pro- 
tect from  the  yearly  inundation,  the  mud  huts  of  which 
they  consisted.  Canals,  led  from  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  and  subdivided  into  numberless  lesser  chan- 
nels and  rivulets,  covered  the  landscape  with  a  vast  net- 
work of  irrigation,  and  made  it  impossible  to  pass  from 
one  place  to  another  except  along  the  dykes ;  which  at 
once  regulated  the  admission  of  the  yearly  flood  and 
supplied  the  country  with  practicable  roads.  Creaking 
water-wheels,  turned  by  buffaloes,  asses,  or  camels,  raised 
water  night  and  day  into  the  canals,  from  the  lower  bed 
of  the  Nile.  High  palms  marked  from  a  distance  the 
raised  hamlets,  lofty  dovecots,  always  near  each  other, 
serving  as  a  second  characteristic ;  for  the  huts  of  to-day 
are  indistinguishable  till  one  approaches  them,  and  in  a 
country  so  unchanging  they  have  doubtless  been  always 
the  same.  Simple  in  the  extreme,  they  consist  of  only 
two  rooms,  except  in  rare  cases,  and  are  built  only  of  the 
mud  dried  into  bricks  in  the  hot  sun — a  few  days  sufficing 
to  raise  them  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  Such  a  land- 
scape is  inevitably  monotonous,  but  it  is  relieved  by  the 
variety  of  the  produce  on  every  hand ;  and  canals,  palms^ 
water-wheels,  villages^  camels,  flocks  of  birds  in  the 
waters  and  meadows,  and  the  almost  naked,  sunburnt 
fellahs — poor  and  wretched  beyond  measure,  amidst  the 
infinite  bounty  of  nature — ^keep  awake  the  interest  of  the 
modem  traveUer.' 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  seems  always  to  have 
been  miserable  in  Egypt,  though  it  may  have  been  much 

»  Ebcrrt,  Durch  Goten,  pp.  19-2a 
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less  80  among  the  Hebrews  ia  an  isolated  distriot  like 
Goshen.  Bat  even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Choops^ 
the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid^  long  before  Abraham 
visited  the  Nile  Valley,  there  had  been  a  huge  clamour 
of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor^  from  onevend  of 
the  land  to  the  other;  a  cry  of  auguish  and  bitter  agony 
which  since  that  time  has  often  risen  from  Egypt.  The 
will  of  the  tyrant  has  always  ruled,  whether  it  ordered  the 
building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  or  the  making  a  barrage 
for  the  Nile.*  The  land  may  have  changed  its  religion, 
its  language,  and  its  population;  the  lot  of  the  fellah 
has  been  always  the  same  whether  a  Pharaoh,'  a  Sultan, 
or  a  Pacha  reigned.  No  wonder  that  statues  of  Cheops, 
broken  and  dishonoured,  have  been  discovered  in  our  day 
near  the  Temple  of  the  Sphinx,  in  deep  wells,  into  which 
they  had  been  ignominiously  thrown,  ages  ago,  in  popular 
risings  against  his  tyranny.*  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it 
was  the  same  as  in  the  then  long  vanished  Ancient  Empire. 
The  capital  had  been  transferred  from  Memphis,  in  the 
north,  to  Thebes,  in  the  south,  but  the  working  classes  as 
well  as  the  peasants  had  still  a  very  hard  lot.  Shrinking 
before  the  stick  of  the  taskmaster,  which  was  constantly 
over  them,  they  had  to  toil  from  morning  to  night,  to  gain 
a  meagre  support  for  themselves  and  their  households. 
A  letter  of  this  era,  from  a  scribe  to  his  sou,  trying  to 
induce  him  to  follow  learning  rather  than  a  trade,  paints 
the  condition  of  the  blacksmith,  the  metal-worker,  the 
Btone-cutter  and  the  quarry-man,  the  barber,  the  boat- 
man, the  mason,  the  weaver,  the  maker  of  arms,  the 
courier,  the  dyer,  and  the  shoemaker  as  alike  to  be  pitied ; 

'  Osbnm,  Monumenidl  Eiatory  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
'  The  name  Pharaoh  is  now  equivalent,  among  the  Arabs,  Ic 
*•  tjrant."    Burton. 
*  MariettSy  Lettre  d  1£  le  Vicomte  d$  Bougi,  p.  7. 
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but  it  may  be  that  the  portraits  are  overdrawn,*  Yet 
Ebers  has  given  us  a  sketch  of  the  crowd  at  Thebes  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  which^  in  part  at  least,  corroborates 
the  scribe.  '*  Under  a  wide-spreading  sycamore/'  says 
he,  ^'  a  vendor  of  eatables,  spirituous  drinks,  and  acids 
for  cooling  the  water,  had  set  up  his  stall,  and  close  to 
him  a  crowd  of  boatmen  and  drivers  shouted  and  disputed 
as  they  passed  the  time  in  eager  games  of  morra.  Maay 
sailors  lay  on  the  decks  of  the  vessels,  others  on  the 
shore ;  here  in  the  thin  shade  of  a  palm-tree,  there  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sun ;  from  whose  burning  rays  they  pro- 
tected themselves  by  spreading  over  their  faces  the  cot» 
ton  cloths  which  served  them  for  cloaks. 

"  Between  the  sleepers  passed  bondmen  and  slaves, 
brown  and  black,  in  long  files,  one  behind  the  other, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  heavy  burdens,  which  had 
to  be  conveyed  to  their  destination  at  the  temples,  for 
sacrifice,  or  to  the  dealers  in  various  wares.  Builders 
dragged  blocks  of  stone,  which  had  come  from  the 
quarries  of  Ghennu  and  Suan,  on  sledges,  to  the  site  of  a 
new  temple;  labourers  poured  water  under  the  runners 
that  the  heavily  loaded  and  dried  wood  should  not  take 
fire. 

*'  All  these  working  men  were  driven  with  sticks  by 
their  overseers,  and  sang  at  their  labours ;  but  the  voices 
of  the  leaders  sounded  muffled  and  hoarse,  though,  when, 
after  their  frugal  meal  they  enjoyed  an  hour  of  repose, 
they  might  be  beard  loud  enough.  Their  parched  throata 
refiised  to  sing  in  the  noontide  of  their  labour.  Thick 
clouds  of  gnats  followed  these  tormented  gangs,  who 
with  dull  and  spirit-broken  endurance  suffered  alike  the 
stings  of  the  insects  and  the  blows  of  their  drivers/'  • 

^  Mf'spero,  p.  123.    This  letter  is  there  given  in  falL 
■  Uarda,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
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The  cliildren  of  the  poor  lived,  to  a  great  ezfientj 
on  the  pith  of  the  papyr as  plant  and  bread  made  of  the 
pounded  seeds  of  the  lotas  flower,^  and  radishes,  onions 
and  garlio  were  the  staple  food  of  their  parents.'  But  in 
Goshen  at  least  the  Hebrews  had  fish  for  the  catching,  and 
cucnmbers,  melons,  and  leeks,'  which  are  still  the  food  of 
the  humbler  Egyptians,  though  the  fish  now  used  is  salt.^ 
The  Nile  indeed  was,  and  still  is,  wondrouslj  rich  in  fish, 
and  in  no  country  do  melons  and  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  the  climate  grow  more  luxuriously.  When  the 
river  shrinks  back  into  its  bed,  all  useful  grains  and 
plants  grow  up  with  marvellous  rapidity  and  vigour. 
Wheat,  barley,  spelt,  maize,  haricot  beans,  lentils,  peas, 
flax,  hemp,  onions,  scallions,  citrons,  cucumbers,  melons, 
almost  camber  the  ground.  The  lotus,  in  Joseph's  day, 
floated  on  the  waters,  and  innumerable  waterfowl  buih 
their  nests  among  the  papyrus  reeds  along  the  banks. 
Between  the  river  or  its  branch,  and  the  far-off  desert, 
lay  wide  fields.  Near  the  brooks  and  water-wheels  rose 
shady  sycamores  and  groves  of  date-palms  carefully 
tended.  The  fruitful  plain,  indeed,  watered  and  manured 
every  year  by  the  inundation,  was  framed  in  the  desert  like 
a  garden  flower-bed  within  its  gravel  path.^ 

^  JJarda,  p.  197.  Diodoras  says  that  a  ohild  did  not  cost  its 
parents  20  drachmas,  about  fifteen  shillings,  for  food  and  clothing 
till  it  was  a  good  size.  The  lotus  and  papyrus  grew  wild  in  vast 
quantities,  and  children  ran  about  naked. 

«  Uarda,  vol.  i.  p.  303.  1,600  talents  -  £360,000  worth,  were 
consnmed  daring  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Hmrod.^ 
VL  125.    Plin.,  N,  H.,  xxxvi,  17. 

•  Num.  xi.  5. 

^  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  207.  Burton  says  that 
garlio  and  onions  are  always  specially  in  favoar  in  lands  liable 
to  fevers  and  agues,  as  natural  preventives.  FUgrimags  to 
Meecah,  p.  23. 

*  UoA'da,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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Memphis,^  the  capital  of  the  Empire  in  the  time  of 
Joseph^  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  aboat  12 
miles  south  of  the  present  Cairo,  and  about  20  south  of 
the  great  Temple-  and  University-city  of  On  or  Helio* 
polis  ;  the  Jerusalem  of  Egypt.  Protected  on  the  east  by 
the  Nile  against  attacks  from  Arabia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
eren  Scythia,  to  which  that  frontier  was  always  exposed, 
it  had  on  the  west  only  the  feeble  Libyan  tribes,  separated 
from  it  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  was  thus  oomparatiyely 
safe.  The  plain  on  which  it  was  built,  though  resting 
on  the  limestone  rock,  was  originally  a  marsh ;  but  an 
embankment  raised  in  remote  antiquity  by  Menes,  the 
founder  of  tbe  Ancient  Empire,  cut  off  the  overflow  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  swamps  were  drained  into  neighbouring 
lakes,  which,  with  the  river,  surrounded  the  city  with  a 
strong  defence  of  water. 

The  area  of  Memphis,  like  that  of  all  eastern  cities,  was 
large  in  proportion  to  its  population,  embracing  a  cir« 
cuit  of  at  least  15  miles,*  but  in  this  was  included  much 
open  ground  laid  out  as  gardens,  besides  space  for  public 
buildings,  temples,  and  palaces,  and  the  barracks  of  the 
garrison,  in  the  quarter  known  as  the  White  Castle. 
Within  the  wall,  with  its  ramparts  and  bastions,  which 
formed  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  stood  the  eld  palace 
of  the  kings,  a  stately  structure  of  brick,  with  courts, 
corridors,  chambers,  and  halls,  without  number;  verandah- 
like out-buildings  of  gaily  painted  wood ;  and  a  magpiifi- 
cent  pillared  banqueting  hall.  Verdurous  gardens  sur- 
rounded it,  and  a  whole  host  of  labourers  tended  the 
flower  beds  and  shady  alleys,  the  shrubs  and  the  trees ; 

*  Sine  JBgypt  EonigHocht&r,  vol.  i.  pp.  55—57,  210,  212. 
Memphis  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Ftah ;  tho  word  means 
**  The  home  of  Ftah."    Lengerhe,  p.  350. 

s  Diodortup  1  5a    150  stadia. 
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or  kept  the  tanks  clean  and  fed  the  fish  in  them.^  The 
moand  which  curbed  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  was  so 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  citj^  that  eyen  the 
Persians^  who  destroyed  or  neglected  the  other  greal 
works  of  the  country,  annually  repaired  it.'  The  climate 
was  wonderfully  healthy,  and  the  soil  beyond  measure 
fertile,  while  the  views  from  the  walls  were  famous  among 
both  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Bright  green  meadows 
stretched  round  the  city,  threaded  everywhere  by  canals 
thick  with  beds  of  the  lotus  flower.  Trees  of  such  girth 
that  three  men  could  not  encircle  them  with  outstretched 
arms,  rose  in  clumps ;  the  wide  gardens  supplied  Borne 
with  roses  even  in  winter,  and  the  gay  vineyards  yielded 
wine  of  which  poets  sang.'  Its  position,  moreover,  in 
the  '^  narrows ''  of  Egypt,  where  the  Arabian  and  Libyan 
hills,  hitherto  girding  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  river, 
begin  to  diverge  and  form  the  Delta,  gave  Memphis  the 
command  of  all  the  trade  of  the  country  both  up  and 
down  the  stream. 

It  may  have  been  surpassed  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
temples  by  Thebes,^  the  capital  of  the  Middle  Empire^ 
in  southern  Egypt,  but  that  city  had  fewer  of  them, 
and  it  had  no  such  public  or  commercial  buildings.  A 
spacious  and  beautiful  temple  in  Memphis  honoured  the 
goddess  Isis,  while  that  of  the  sacred  bull.  Apis,  famous 
for  its  colonnades,  its  oracle,  and  its  processions,  was  the 
cathedral  of  Egypt,  attracting  countless  worshippers  and 
maintaining  a  numerous,  rich  and  learned  priesthood. 
Apis,  or   Hapi — to   the   Egyptians^   the   most    perfect 

^  Ebers,  The  Sisien,  vol.  L  p.  180. 
«  Herod.,  ii.  99. 

•  Diodor.,  i.  96.  Pliny,  xiiL  10;  xvl  21.  Martial,  vi  8a 
AiheruBus,  i.  20. 

*  Thebes  »  No  Amon  ■>  Home  of  Amon.    Oe$,  The§, 
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expression  of  diyinity  in  an  animal  form--*-had^  moreoverj 
B  second  temple,  alsb^  in  the  necropolis, — ^afterwards 
enlarged  and  called  the  Serapeion— -in  which  was  the 
Nilometer^  for  recording  the  yearly  rise  of  the  inundation. 
Bat  the  Temple  of  Ptah^  the  Egyptian  Yolcanj  to  whom 
the  Bcarabteas  beetle  was  sacred^  was  the  most  ancient 
local  shrine.  Its  great  northern  court  had  been  erected 
before  Joseph's  day,  and  Barneses  the  Third  afterwards 
raised  in  it  six  colossal  portrait  statnes^  of  himself,  his 
qneen^  and  their  four  sons.  One  of  these,  46  feet  high^ 
still  lies,  overthrown^  near  a  thicket  of  palms>  among  the 
mounds  of  rnin^  in  a  pool  of  water  left  by  the  inundations, 
which  always^  year  by  year,  cover  the  spot — ^its  back 
upwards  and  the  name  of  Barneses  on  the  belt — ^the  last 
memorial  of  the  great  king.  Spacious  and  magnificent 
eastern,  western,  and  southern  courts  were  added  in 
later  but  still  ancient  times.  It  was  at  Memphis  that 
Herodotus,  nearly  1,500  years  after  Joseph's  death,^  made 
his  longest  stay  in  Egypt,  and  thither  came,  from  time  to 
time^  many  of  the  sages  of  antiquity  to  learn  the  sciences 
and  philosophy  for  which  its  priests  were  famous.' 

The  remains  of  the  city  cover  many  hundred  acres, 
but  consist  only  of  blocks  of  grauite,  broken  obelisks, 
and  the  fragments  of  columns  and  colossal  statues;  for 
successive  generations  have,  age  after  age,  used  its  ruins 
as  a  great  quarry  for  their  own  structures.  But  the 
plain  is  still  wide  and  fertile,  with  a  succession  of  palm 
groves,  running  along  the  river's  edge,  and  springing  in 
many  spots  from  green  turf.  ''  Behind  these  palms,  and 
beyond  the  plain,  rises  the  white  back  of  the  Airican 
hills.  Behind  that  again,  'as  the  bills  round  about 
Jerusalem,'  the  pyramids,  the  mighty  sepulchres  of  the 

^  Joseph,  b.  B.C.  1912.,  Bib,  Le».   Herodotus,  died  circa  B.0.9  400 
*  Diet,  of  Qeog*,  art;  Mem^hit, 
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kings  of  Lower  Egypt^  sarronnd  Memphis ;  while,  in  the 
sandhills  at  their  feet,  are  the  vast  sepulchres  of  the 
eitizens.  For  miles  yon  walk  throogh  layers  of  bones, 
and  skulls,  and  mummy  swathings,  sometimes  near 
the  surface,  but  often  deep  down,  in  shaft-like  mummy 
pits,  among  which  are  vast  galleries  once  filled  with 
mummies  of  ibises,  in  red  jars,  but  now  in  many  cases 
despoiled.  Lastly,  are  long  galleries  hewn  in  the  rock- 
only  discovered  recently — ^and  opening  from  time  to  time, 
say  every  fifty  yards,  into  high  arched  vaults,  under  each 
of  which  reposes  the  most  magnificent  black  marble 
sarcophagus  that  can  be  conceived— a  chamber  rather  than 
a  coffin — sculptured  within  and  without,  more  grandly 
than  any  human  sepulchres  elsewhere/'^  They  are  only, 
however,  the  resting  places  of  the  successive  corpses  of 
the  god  Apis— the  sacred  Ox.  At  first  each  sacred  animal 
had  a  separate  tomb  in  the  part  of  the  necropolis  after- 
wards known  as  the  Serapeion,  but  towards  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.,  while  the  Hebrews  were 
yet  in  Egypt,  a  common  cemetery  was  begun.  A  gallery, 
hewn  out  for  126  feet  in  the  living  rock,  was  pierced,  suc- 
cessively, on  each  side,  with  fourteen  spacious  chambers ; 
other  galleries  and  other  chambers  being  added  as  they 
were  needed.  The  mummy  once  laid  in  its  place,  the 
entrance  to  the  chamber  was  walled  up,  but  worshippers 
■till  came,  to  engrave  their  names,  and  prayers  to  the  dead 
Apis,  on  the  wall,  or  on  the  rock  close  by.  Abraham  had 
perhaps  seen  the  processions  of  this  strange  worship, 
for  it  was  already  ancient  in  his  day,'  and  it  snrvived  to 
the  last  periods  of  Egyptian  history,  when  Christiamty, 
having  dispersed  the  priests,  the  tombs  ifbre  abandoned 

*  Stanley's  Sinai  and  PaUitine,  p.  liL 

*  It  was  established  by  the  second  king  of  the  Second  Dynaa^. 
Matpero,  p.  50. 
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after  having  been  violated^  and  were  then  gradaally  buried 
beneath  the  sands  c^  the  desert.  It  was  reserved  tG. 
M.  Mariette  to  bring  them  again  to  light  in  1851,  aftef 
an  oblivion  of  more  than  1^400  years.  ^ 

On,  or  Heliopolis,  the  City  of  the  San>  according  to 
Ebers,  marked  the  southern  limit  of  Gk>shen,  as  Zoan  or 
Tanis,  its  northern,  on  the  west  side.  It  was  there  that 
Joseph  found  his  Egyptian  bride,  the  daughter  of  the 
high  priest  of  its  great  temple,  and  it  was  as  the  priest 
Osarsiph,  of  this  sanctuary,  that  Moses  was  handed  dowu 
by  the  Egyptians  in  their  traditions.' 

That  Hebrews  lived  in  On  in  the  times  of  the  oppres- 
sion can  hardly  be  doubted,  for  a  papyrus  still  gives  as 
the  names  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  charged,  in 
the  reign  of  Bameses  ILL,  about  one  hundred  years 
after  the  Exodus,  with  the  oversight  of  2,083  Hebrews 
residing  there;  descendants,  very  probably,  of  some 
who  fiuled  to  make  their  escape  with  their  brethren,  or 
chose  to  remain  behind.  It  was  in  some  respects  the 
very  metropolis  of  Egyptian  religion  and  ''  wisdom,"  for 
the  most  famous  University  of  the  land  flourished  in  it, 
and  the  old  Snn*god  Ba  was  the  local  divinity  of  the 
Heliopolitan  '^nome^;'  the  name  On  meaning  ^'the  sun.''* 
The  setting  sun,  Tum,  was  however  also-  worshipped  as 
the  luminary  of  the  Nether  World,  with  Shu,  the  son 
of  Ba,  and  Tafnet,  his  lion-headed  daughter,  Osiris,  Isis, 
Hathor,  and  the  cat-headed  divinity.  Bast.    Nor  did  even 

*  Mariette»  'MmtAf  swr  la  2£^  d^ApU,  185d. 

*  Jos.,  e.  Apion,  i  26. 

*  Eino  ^gypL  Kanigsioehier,  voL  i.  p.  223. 

^  This  name  is  given  it  in  Jeremiah  zliiL  IS^  in  the  Hebraw 
lom«  Beth  Shemesh—- *' the  Koase  of  the  San."  Heliopolis  ih 
only  the  Greek  rendering  of  "City  of  the  San."  Brogsoh 
explains  On  as  meaning,  "The  pointed  ealnmii^'*  ""the  obel- 
isks."   J5rMtoryo/J^t»voLi*pbl2& 

VOL.  U.  c 
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these  exliatust  ihe  pantheon  of  On.  It  was  also  the  scat 
of  the  worship  of  the  phoenix^  an  imaginary  bird,  famona 
in  Egyptian  mythology,  and  of  the  sacred  calf  Mnevis,^ 
the  rival  of  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  of  Memphis,  which  was 
said  to  have  sprang  from  it.  It  had  had  its  shrine 
at  On  since  the  long  past  days  of  the  Second  Dynasty. 
Sacred  lions  were  also  worshipped,  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Tafnet.  Worse  than  all,  however,  in  Joseph's 
time,  and  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  human 
sacrifices  of  red-haired  foreign  captives  were  offered  to 
Typhon,  the  red  god  of  evil,  and  to  Sati.' 

The  temple  was  in  its  full  glory  in  the  days  of  Joseph 
and  during  the  centuries  of  the  Hebrew  sojourn. 
Great  colleges  of  priests  lived  in  chambers  specially 
built  for  them  within  its  holy  precincts,  and  besides 
taking  charge  of  the  sacred  animals,  attended  to  the 
services  of  the  many  gods  honoured  in  its  worship.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were  numbers  of  learned  priests 
connected  with  the  medical,  theological,  and  historical 
faculties  of  the  temple;  the  special  depositaries  of  the 
science,  religious  and  secular,  for  which  Egypt  was 
renowned.  The  observatory  of  the  temple  was  famous, 
and  it  is  to  its  priest-astronomers  we  are  indebted  for  the 
exact  computation  of  the  length  of  the  year.  Of  the  four 
great  Temple  Universities  of  the  land— Memphis,  Thebes^ 

1  Merx  and  Fressel  speak  of  Hnevis  as  black,  bnt  Ebers  says 
it  was  bright-coloared,  which  seems  to  agree  better  with  the 
Israelites  making  a  "  golden  calf  *'  in  imitation  of  it,  if  that  idol 
werf"  really  intended  to  be  so. 

'  A.hmes  I.,  the  conqueror  of  the  Hyksos,  abolished  human 
•acrifice,  which  ihe  Hyksos  had  perhaps  introduced  from  Syria, 
onbstitating  wax  figures  of  men,  of  which  three  were  offered 
daily.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  though  native  Egyptian  monumenta 
do  not  speak  of  human  sacrifice,  the  design  on  the  ^offeriog  leal* 
used,  is  a  maa  bound*  with  a  sword  at  his  tbroatb 
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SaiB^  and  On — that  of  On  held  the  first  rank.  lie  high 
priest  came  next  in  dignity  to  the  Pharaoh  himself,  and 
was  a  prince  of  the  empire— the  Piromis,  "  the  noble 
and  the  good '' — and  thus  the  marriage  of  Joseph  to  the 
daughter  of  so  august  a  dignitary  at  once  secured  his 
position  in  the  state.  From  its  higher  priests^  moreoverj 
no  fewer  than  ten  members  of  the  great  priestly  council 
of  Pharaoh  were  chosen — that  is^  one-third  of  the  whole. 
No  centre  of  Egyptian  influence  more  powerfully  or 
abidingly  affected  the  Hebrews  than  this  great  centre 
of  Egyptian  thought  and  worship. 

Heliopolis,  or  On,  now  stands  in  the  midst  of  green 
fields  of  com  and  clover,  varied,  as  one  approaches  it 
from  Cairo,  by  clumps  of  tamarisk,  fig-trees,  and  acacias. 
Koads  along  the  top  of  dykes,  raised  high  above  the 
champaign  around^  to  secure  communication  during  the 
yearly  inundation,  form  still,  as  of  old,  the  connecting 
threads  with  other  districts,  while  quickening  rills  poured 
by  water-wheels  from  canals,  fall  at  every  tnrn  into  lesser 
channels  along  the  roadside,  and  branch  off  into  the 
fields.  At  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  ground  are  the 
ruius  of  On,  now  only  a  wide  enclosure  of  earthen 
mounds,  partly  planted  with  gardens,  in  which  are  the 
most  noticeable  vestiges  left  of  the  great  temple.  Among 
these  is  the  sacred  Spring  of  the  Sun,  to-day  almost 
choked  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  famous  in  antiquity 
for  its  healing  powers,  and  apparently  the  cause  of  the 
selection  of  this  remote  spot  for  the  renowned  sanctuary. 
Close  by  is  an  obelisk,  the  last  still  standing  of  the  many 
which  rose  at  the  great  gateways.  The  vast  temple 
of  Baalbek,  or  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  originally  a  priest 
colony  from  On,  is  built  in  the  same  way  near  a  spring 
sacred  to  the  sun,  though  obelisks  were  not  raised  there 
as  in  the  mother  city. 
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In  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  sojoam  in  Egypt^  a  visitor 
having  reached  the  artificial  platform  on  which  all  Helio- 
polls  was  built^  and  wishing  to  visit  the  great  sun- temple, 
passed  first  under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sacred  grove, 
planted  on  the  edges  of  the  sacred  lake  in  its  grounds. 
A  pavement  of  stone,  cemented  with  asphalte,  about  a 
hundred  feet  broad  and  three  or  four  times  as  long, 
now  opened  before  him,  lined  on  each  side  with  huge 
sphinxes  of  yellow  marble,  placed  at  regular  distances. 
This  brought  him  to  the  great  gat^s  or  pylons;  huge 
structures  standing  quite  apart  from  all  else.  He  then 
passed  under  the  immense  chief  gate,  adorned,  like  that 
of  all  Egyptian  temples,  with  a  broad  winged  disk 
of  the  sun.  The  widely  opened  doors  were  flanked 
on  each  side  by  a  forest  of  lofty  obelisks^  intended  as 
emblems  of  the  solar  rays,  and  nowhere  else  so  numer- 
ous as  here,  where  they  fittingly  adorned  the  entrance  of 
the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun.  Huge  flagstaffs,  from 
which  fluttered  long  red  and  blue  streamers,  contended 
with  these  in  height.  A  great  stone-flagged  court, 
bordered  to  right  and  left  with  a  portico  resting  on 
lines  of  pillars,  came  next — its  centre,  the  sacred  spot 
on  which  offerings  were  presented  to  the  god.  The 
whole  front  of  the  temple-proper  was  now  seen  rising, 
fortress-like,  atone  side  of  the  court;  its  surface  covered 
with  brightly  painted  figures  and  inscriptions.  Inside 
the  porch  was  a  lofty  hall  of  approach ;  then  the  great 
hall,  the  roof  of  which,  sown  over  with  thousands  of 
golden  stars,  rested  on  four  rows  of  gigantic  pillars. 
The  shafts  and  lotus-formed  capitals,  the  side  walls  and 
niches  of  this  immense  chamber,  indeed  all  objects 
around,  were  covered  with  many-coloured  paintings  and 
hieroglyphics.  The  huge  pillars,  the  roof  immensely 
high  and  proportionally  broad  and  long,  filled  the  mind 
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with  awe.  while  the  air  was  loaded  with  the  odours  of 
mcense,  and  of  the  fragrant  gams  and  spices  of  the 
laboratory  of  the  temple.  Soft  musio  from  unseen 
players  seemed  never  to  cease ;  though  broken  now  and 
then  by  the  low  of  the  sacred  ox,  or  of  the  sacred  cow  of 
Isis,  or  the  screech  of  the  sparrow-hawk  of  Horus,  which 
were  hoased  in  neighbouring  chambers.  As  often  as  the 
bellowing  of  the  ox  or  cow  was  heard^  or  the  sljrill  cry  of 
the  hawk,  the  kneeling  worshippers  touched  the  stone 
pavement  of  the  forecourt  with  their  brow.  Meanwhile 
all  eyes  eagerly  gazed,  ever  and  anon,  into  the  hidden 
interior  of  the  temple,  where  numerous  priests  stood  in 
Hbe  holy  of  holies,  a  chapel-like  structure  formed  of  a 
single  vast  stone.  Some  of  these  wore  high  ostrich 
feathers  over  their  bald  heads,  others  the  skins  of 
panthers  over  white  linen  robes ;  some  bowed  or  raised 
themselves  as  they  sang  or  murmured  litanies,  others 
swung  censers  or  poured  out  pure  water  from  golden 
vessels,  as  libations  to  the  gods.  Only  the  most  favoured 
Egyptians  dared  enter  the  gigantic  hall,  and  then,  the 
eye,  the  ear,  and  even  the  breathing  were  surrounded 
by  influences  farthest  from  those  of  everyday  existence^ 
contracting  the  bosom  and  agitating  the  nerves.  Over- 
whelmed and  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  the  worshipper/ 
had  to  seek  support  outside  himself,  in  the  divinity 
whom  the  voices  of  the  priests,  the  mysterious  music, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  holy  animals  appeared  to  indicate 
as  close  at  hand.^ 

1  Ebers,  Eine  ^(pjpt  KonigstocMer,  vol.  i.  p.  109.  Other  author- 
ities, however,  describe  Egyptian  temples  somewhat  differently. 
Thus  Schaafe  wriies  :  "  Egyptian  temples  were  so  constructed,  as 
to  intensify  the  earnestness  and  enthnsiasm  of  the  worshipper  by 
chambers  continually  smaller  and  lower.  The  turns  to  be  taken 
were  all  pointed  out,  no  going  in  another  way  was  allowed,  and 
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Dean  Stanle7\s  description  of  tbis  great  tempio  ia 
Btriking.  ''  Over  the  portal  we  can  hardly  doubt,  was 
tho  figare  of  the  sun-god;  not  in  the  sublime  indistinct- 
ness of  the  natural  orb,  ncr  yet  in  the  beautiful  imper- 
sonation of  the  Grecian  Apollo,  but  in  the  strange 
grotesque  form  of  the  Hawk-headed  monster.  Enter, 
and  the  dark  Temple  opens  and  contracts  successively 
into  its  outermost,  its  inner,  and  its  innermost  hall; 
the  Osiride  figures  in  their  placid  majesty  support  the 
first,  the  wild  and  savage  exploits  of  kiugs  and  heroes 
fill  the  second ;  and  in  the  furthest  recess  of  all,  under- 
neath  the  carved  figure  of  the  sun-god,  and  beside  the 
solid  altar,  sate,  in  his  gilded  cage,  the  sacred  hawk, 
or  lay  crouched  on  his  purple  bed  the  sacred  black  calf 
MneJis,  or  Urmer;  e^h  the  living,  almost  incarnate, 
representation  of  the  deity  of  the  Temple.  Thrice  a 
day,  before  the  deified  beast,  the  incense  was  offered^ 
and  once  a  month  the  solemn  sacrifice.  Each  on  bis 
death  was  duly  embalmed  and  deposited  in  a  splendid 
sarcophagus.  One  such  mummy  calf  is  still  to  be  seen 
at  Cairo.  The  sepulchres  of  the  long  succession  of  deified 
calves  at  Heliopolis  corresponded  to  that  of  the  deified 
bulls  at  Memphis.''  ^ 

no  mistake  was  possible.  Yisitors  wandered  fall  of  awe  between 
the  rows  of  sacred  beasts.  The  gates  rose,  afar,  high  and  vast : 
then  came  another  court;  the  walls  were  closer,  the  oonrts  on 
a  smaller  scale,  the  floor  was  higher.  All  was  subordinated  to 
one  end.  Going  on  farther,  the  dissipation  of  thought  natural 
to  the  open  air  passed  away  amidst  the  solemnity  of  the  building, 
and  the  holiness  of  the  symbols  and  pictures  with  which  all  ob- 
jects were  covered.  The  consecrated  walls  closed  in,  ever  nearer, 
round  the  worshipper,  till  at  last  only  the  priestly  foot  could 
enter  the  lonely,  echoing  chamber  of  the  god."  Kwuige9ehiektef 
voL  i.  p.  394. 
'  Jewiah  Chwreh,  voL  1  p.  88. 
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Strabo  visited  Heliopolis  aboat  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christy  and  found  the  town  deserted,  and  the  temple, 
though  still  standing,  a  mere  desolate  memorial  of 
greatness  passed  away.  The  neighbouring  oanals,  long 
neglected,  had  formed  broad  marshes  before  it,  and  the 
fanatical  barbarism  of  Cambjses,  which  had  wreaked  itsell 
on  the  obelisks  and  the  sacred  buildings  more  than  five 
hundred  years  before,  still  showed  many  traces.  Priests 
and  philosophers,  canons  and  professors^  alike  were  gone 
from  the  spacious  mansions  round  the  cloisters  of  the 
vast  courts.  Only  a  few  lower  priests  and  vergers  lin* 
gered  about,  to  maintain  what  still  remained  of  wor* 
ship,  or  to  show  strangers  over  the  silent  quadrangles 
and  deserted  cloisters;  but  they  still  pointed  out  the 
house  where  Plato  had  lived  for  years  when  studying  in 
their  schools.  Now,  the  solitary  obelisk  still  standing*^ 
and  great  mounds  full  of  fragments  of  marble  and  granite, 
and  the  wreck  of  a  sphinx,  alone  recall  the  site.  The 
water  of  the  Nile  ovei*flows  it  each  year,  and  rises  nearly 
six  feet  up  the  stalk  of  the  obelisk.^ 

The  only  other  town  of  Goshen,  or  on  its  borders, 
to  be  noticed  till  later,  was  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  the  Bible, 
a  place  built  only  seven  years  after  Hebron,  in  Palestine.' 
The  frontier  town  of  Goshen  on  the  north-west  lay  far  to 
the  north  of  On — on  the  right  bank  of  the  old  Tanitio 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  found  its  way  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean through  the  Menzaleh  sea.  This  stream  over* 
flowed  the  fields  of  the  Hebrews,  year  by  year,  to  the 
envious  regret  of  the  Egyptians,  who  regarded  a  blessing 
enjoyed  by  foreigners  as  a  misfortune  to  themselves. 
Mythological  fables  expressed  this  feeling,  by  stigmatiz* 
ing  these  waters  as  those  by  which  Typhon  floated  out 
the  corpse  of  the  murdered  Osiris  to  the  ocean;  but  their 
1  Jewish  Chu,vek,  vol.  i  p.  88.  >  Naa>»  xui  02. 
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real  antipathy  was  from  the  channel  winding  jbhrough 
the  lands  of  Semitic  settlers.  Tanis  had  been,  ap« 
parentlji  founded  by  old  Phenician  colonists,  and  was 
already  a  residence  of  the  Pharaohs  before  the  invasion 
of  the  Hyksos^  or  Shepherd  Kings,  with  their .  allied 
Canaanitish  and  Arabian  tribes.  The  Hyksos  themselves 
also  lived  in  it,  as  shown  by  various  moanuments  still 
surviving ;  and  when  they  were  driven  out,  the  Pharaohs 
came  back  to  it  and  rebuilt  it,  to  awe  by  their  presence 
the  mixed  population  of  this  region.  The  occasional 
presence  of  the  majesty  of  Egypt,  honoured  as  a  god^ 
could  not  but  promote  loyalty^  since  fortune  depended 
on  his  favour.  The  town,  moreover,  was  in  effect  a 
fortress  as  well  as  a  royal  residence ;  for  no  measures  of 
precaution  seemed  too  great  to  prevent  a  second  Hyksos 
invasion,  or  to  keep  down  a  district  related  to  that  people 
in  blood. 

The  name  itself  strangely  corroborates  the  presence 
of  a  large  foreign  population  in  Tanis,^  for  the  sign 
behind  it  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  marks  that 
one  existed — ^and  these  foreign  citizens  must  have  been 
Semitic.  The  city  had,  indeed,  no  less  than  seven  names, 
connected  with  the  gods  worshipped  in  it,  for  the  Egyp« 
tians  gave  their  towns,  in  this  way,  many;  sometimes, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Edfu  and  Dendera,  several  hundreds. 
But  of  the  seven  borne  by  Tanis,  two  are  Semitic;  nor  is 
it  unworthy  of  notice  that  one  is  '^  The  Field  of  Zoan,''  the 
exact  name  of  the  town  in  one  of  the  Psalms.'  Another 
is :  '^  The  Town  of  Bameses,''  for  it  was  rebuilt  and  em- 
bellished, doubtless  by  Hebrew  forced  labour  in  part,  by 
Barneses  II. — ^though  it  is  not  the  city  specially  known  in 
the  Bible  as  '^  Baamses,^'  described  on  an  earlier  page.' 

>  Tanis -LowlyiDgi    L&ngerhe  p.  850. 

*  Pb.  IxxviiL  12.  •  Soo  pags  t. 
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Bameses-Tanis,— "  The  place  of  departure  "  for  Pair 
tine — ^is  especially  important  as  the  scene  of  the  wondcxj 
wrought  by  Moses  before  the  Exodas.^  It  appears^  next 
to  Thebes^  to  have  been  the  spot  most  liked  by  the 
Oppressor — the  greatest  of  all  the  Pharaohs — a/  i  was 
chosen  by  him  as  his  home  both  before  and  ai  jr  his 
wars  with  the  Asiatic  races,  who  conld  be  so  easilj 
reached  from  it.  No  place  in  Egypt  is  more  striking  in 
its  rains.  The  great  temple  of  the  town  enclosed  a  hnge 
space.  Twelve  obelisks  of  polished  granite,  broaght 
from  distant  Syene,  stood  before  it;  eleven  of  which^ 
bearing  the  name  of  Kameses,  still  lie  around  in  broken 
fragments,  attesting  the  ancient  gitindeur  of  the  sanc- 
tuary which  they  adorned.  There  had  been  a  temple 
from  early  times,  but  so  many  obelisks,  columns,  pillars^ 
and  statues,  now  shattered,  and  scattered  far  and  wide, 
bear  the  name  of  the  great  king,  that  it  seems  at  first  as 
if  he  had  created  it  wholly.  The  town  itself  was  yery 
large,  even  so  late  as  the  days  of  Christ,  and  rose  on 
artificial  mounds  round  the  temple,  though  a  series  of 
grey  hills  of  rubbish,  full  of  fragments  of  bricks  and 
pottery,  are  now  its  only  memorials.  From  these,  the 
houses  are  seen  to  have  been  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  of 
Nile  mud,  small'  alike  in  themselves  and  in  their  rooms^ 
which,  however,  were  often  numerous.  A  sweet-water 
canal  which  occupies  the  ancient  bed  of  the  river  branch 
still  floats  pretty  large  fisher-boats,  which  ply  their  trade 
on  the  neighbouring  Menzaleh  sea ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
notice,  that  even  to-day  the  fishermen  and  peasants  of 
the  district  are  essentially  difierent  in  their  figures  and 
features  from  the  common  Egyptian  fellah.  They  are 
shorter  in  stature,  and  the  side  face  is  not  so  good,  but 
the  likeness  to  the  profiles  of  the  sphinxes  left  by  tho 

>  Pi,  bcxviii.  43. 
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HylcBOa  is  nnmistalEeable.  Tanis  was  the  local  capital 
and  the  seat  of  govoromeat;,  to  whicli  the  Semitic  popnia- 
tion  round  had  fi-ee  access,  while  Memphis  and  Thebes 
were  more  or  less  secluded  from  '  strangers.  But  all 
around  ia  now  a  barren  waste,  which  the  canal  passing 
through  does  not  fertilise ;  a  resort  of  wild  beasts  and 
reptiles,  dotted  with  swamps  which  breed  malignant 
fevers.* 

'  The  aatfaoritjeii  for  thii  chapter  are,  among  otbera,  Sepp'a 
Jenualem  wnd  dot  Heilige  Land.  Bbers'  Dureh  Goten.  Scbenkel's 
Lexicon.  Riehm'a  SanduidTierbuch.  Heraog's  EncyhU^ddia. 
Enobel'i  Exodut.  Smith's  Bibl«  DielioiKtry.  The  Dictionary  iff 
Qeogrofphy.  Stiuiley's  Leetaru,  and  Sinai  and  FcUeetine.  Sbers* 
Varda  and  Eine  ^gyptitehe  Eanigeloekter.  Brugscli's  L'Eaod* 
tt  Itt  3fonume>U»  Jigyplient,  'WiUuiuou's  Anoi«U  Egyptian, 
ato^etc 


CHAPTER  II. 

com  BHFOBI  THI  BEBBIW  SOJOTTKir. 

"VXTHEN  Joseph  waa  led  hj  his  Ishmoelite  owners  m 
V  V  a  slave,  to  the  bazaar  of  MemptiB,  for  a&le,  fourteen 
dpiastiea  bad  already  flonrisbed  and  passed  away  ia 
Egypt.  Of  tbeee,  ten  had  reined  in  Memphis  and  four 
at  Thebes,  in  the  sonth,  bat  a  fifteenth  had  now  risen — 
that  of  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  who  had  invaded 
and  conquered  Lower  Egypt,  and  set  themselves  on-  the 
dirone  of  the  Pharaohs.  Mena  or  Menea,  "the  con- 
stant," the  founder  of  Memphis  and  of  the  Egyptian 
nation,  had  obtained  a  site  for  his  proposed  city,  by 
changing  the  course  of  a  branch  of  the  Nile.  Building 
a  hage  dyke,  be  tamed  the  liver  from  its  old  bed  and 
then  filled  up  the  old  channel.  Templee,  reared  first, 
were  followed  by  a  large  population:  the  wonderfol 
necropolis  was  begun,  and  pyramids  were  erected.  From 
the  beginning  society  aeema  to  have  been  thorooghly 
organised.  The  Memphian  high  prieste  were  great 
personages  in  the  yoang  state :  the  king  was  already 
the  Perao,  or  Pharaoh — "the  Great  House" — with  his 
queen,  his  harem,  and  his  children.  There  were  nobles 
and  seifs;  au  elaborate  organization  of  court  ceremonial; 
and  vase  numbers  of  officials  and  slaves  who  ministered 
to  the  royal  wants  or  glory.     There  was  a  keeper  of 
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ihe  royal  wardrobe^  a  court  hairdresser  and  naiUtrhnmer^ 
and  court  mnBiciaus  and  singers.  High  officials  took 
charge  of  the  royal  domains^  the  granaries,  the  cellars, 
the  oil-chamber,  the  bakery,  the  butchering,  and  the 
stables.  There  were  overseers  of  the  pablic  buildings^ 
and  numerous  scribes,  to  record  all  public  and  private 
affairs.  But  amidst  all  this,  there  were  taskmasters, 
from  the  first,  over  the  wretched  common  people,  who 
toiled  at  forced  laboar  under  the  blows  of  the  stick. 
The  army  was  fully  organized,  but  there  were  also 
men  of  science  to  study  the  heavens  for  religious  and 
other  ends,  and  to  measare  the  fields,  and  raise  the  great 
structures  in  which  the  king  delighted.  The  successors 
of  Mena  followed  in  his  steps.  Arts,  laws,  science  and 
religion,  were  zealously  promoted.  The  worship  of  the 
bull  Apis  and  the  calf  Mnevis  was  introduced,  mines  were 
opened  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  fresh  pyramids 
were  built :  those  of  G-izeh  among  others.  Then  came 
Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  €hreat  Pyramid  raised  near 
the  mysterious  Sphinx;  the  work  of  some  earlier,  un* 
known  king.  The  third  pyramid  followed,  and  then 
others.  Literature  grew  apace;  sculptures,  perfect  as 
those  of  the  Greeks,  as  seen  by  some  relics  still  left, 
showed  the  highest  culture  of  genius ;  gorgeous  tombs 
were  multiplied,  and  the  mines  of  Sinai  were  worked  with 
vigour.  The  name  of  one  of  the  firat  kmgs  of  the  Sixth 
Dynasty,  Merira  Pepi,  is  found  on  the  oldest  monuments 
at  Tanis,  and  his  public  works  can  be  traced  all  over 
Egypt.  His  campaigns  extended  so  {blt  to  the  south  that 
negroes  were  enlisted  in  his  armies.  Before  long,  ships 
sailed  down  the  Bed  Sea  to  Pant  or  Somauli  land,  on 
the  east  of  Africa,  and  returned  with  the  products  of 
that  region.  The  whole  country  was  full  of  activity  of 
all  kinds* 
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The  capital  was  now  transferred  to  Thebes,  wliera 
monuments  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  still  remain.  Amen* 
emhat  I.  extended  the  empire  still  farther  to  the  sonthi 
and  after  waging  wars  in  all  other  directions,  left  the 
record  of  his  victories,  on  the  walls  of  temples  built  by 
him  in  every  part  of  Egypt.  Usurtasen  I.,  his  successor, 
founded  On,  and  raised  its  great  Sun  Temple,  with  its 
obelisks.  Gold  flowed  in  from  Nubia,  and  turquoises  from 
the  mines  at  Sinai,  to  which  a  caravan  road  led  from 
the  Nile.  Fortresses  were  built  far  south,  against  the 
negroes,  and  the  glory  of  the  empire  increased  on  aU 
sides.  The  tombs  of  Benihassan,  with  their  wonderful 
pictures  of  Egyptian  everyday  life  and  work,  date  from 
the  reign  of  Usurtasen  II.,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
g^braham.  A  later  king  constructed  Lake  Moeris,  on  the 
Libyan  edge  of  the  desert,  as  a  vast  reservoir  of  the  Nile 
inundation,  of  priceless  worth  to  the  land,^  and  also  built 
the  wonderful  palace  known  as  the  Labyrinth,  with  three 
thousand  halls  and  chambers,  half  of  them  above  ground 
and  the  rest  below  it,  with  twelve  covered  courts.  Hero- 
dotus and  Strabb  alike  speak  of  it  as  an  amazing  work : 
the  latter  stating  that  it  was  a  representation  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  with  a  palace  for  each  of  the  twenty- 
seven  nomes.  Unfortunately  for  our  knowledge  of 
details,  however,  the  province  in  which  it  stood  wor- 
shipped the  god  Sebek,  or  Set,  whose  tutelary  animal 
was  the  crocodile,  on  which  account  both  it  and  its 
inhabitants  were  hated  and  ignored,  for  Sebek  was  the 
Satan  of  Egyptian  mjrthology. 

^  In  the  time  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty  the  average  height  of 
the  Nile  innndation  was  nearly  7i  yards  above  that  of  oar  times. 
Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  voL  i.  p.  167.  This  may  in  part  be 
accounted  for  by  the  elevation  of  the  land*  since,  by  the  Nile 
(lepoaitSk 
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Eg3rpt  had  dow^  more  tlian  ever,  become  the  centre  of 
civilization.  Its  schools,  under  the  priests^  were  famous^ 
and  intellectoal  life  in  every  form  aboanded.  Scalpture 
and  painting  reached  high  perfection,  and  books  on  all 
Bnbjects  were  numerous;  temples,  pyramids,  and  tombs 
were  extended  in  number ;  the  country  was  everywhere 
improved  by  public  works;  boundaries,  public  and  private, 
were  minutely  fixed;  public  registers  kept;  induscries 
of  all  kinds  multiplied ;  commerce  with  Libya,  Palestine, 
and  other  regions  covered  the  roads  with  caravans,  and 
the  waters  with  vessels ;  gold  and  minerals  were  largely 
obtained  from  Sinai^  and  the  general  prosperity  attracted 
a  great  immigration  of  Libyans,  Cushites,  and  Asiatic 
ehepherd  tribes. 

But  prosperity  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  with  a  religion  so 
debased  and  a  people  enslaved,  was  no  security  against 
revolution,  when  the  central  despotism  fell  into  weak 
hands,  as  it  did  ere  long.  Civil  wars  broke  out  and  petty 
kingdoms  rose,  each  claiming  independence.  Meanwhile, 
events  on  the  Euphrates  were  destined  to  send  a  wave 
of  invasion  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  substitute 
foreign  for  domestic  rulers.  The  Chaldean  empire  of 
early  ages  had  fallen,  generations  before,  under  the  a^ 
tacks  of  nations  advancing  from  inner  Asia — apparently, 
Scythians — and  its  populations  had  been  largely  forced 
to  seek  new  homes.  In  the  obscurity  of  a  period  so 
remote,  little  definite  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
nomadic  races  of  Western  Asia  and  Syria,  driven  forward 
by  pressure  from  behind,  and  attracted  by  the  richness 
of  the  Nile  Valley,  united  with  the  Phenician  colonists  of 
the  northern  coast,  and  having  settled  in  ever  greater 
numbers  in  the  Delta,  at  last,  taking  advantage  of  the 
internal  troubles  of  Egypt,  rose  against  the  Fourteenth 
native  Dynasty,  which  then  occupied  Xois,  its  capital,  in 
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the  centre  of  the  Delta,  and  overthrew  it.  For  a  time 
all  was  misery.  Fierce  and  uncultured,  the  rough  shop* 
herd  wan*ior8  harried  and  devastated  the  land.  Towns 
and  temples  were  alike  pillaged,  burned,  or  destroyed; 
the  inhabitants  who  escaped  massacre  sinking,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  into  slavery.  After  the  taking  of 
Memphis,  however,  and  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Delta^ 
the  barbarians  fortunately  elected  a  king  who  proved 
able  to  re-establish  a  settled  government. 

Two  dangers  were  to  be  guarded  against :  the  possible 
efforts  of  the  Egyptian  princes  at  Thebes,  in  the  souths 
to  organize  a  national  resistance ;  and  the  risk  of  invasion 
on  the  north  by  the  tribes  of  Canaan,  Syria  and  Elam. 
But  the  new  king  was  equal  to  the  occasion*  Establish* 
ing  a  series  of  fortified  posts  in  the  Nile  Valleyi  to  the 
souths  and  guarding  the  Isthmus  of  Sues  with  a  strong 
force,  he  secured  himself  from  both  perils.  He  farther 
established  at  Avaris,  or  Pelusium,  at  the  extreme  north- 
east edge  of  the  Delta,^ — on  the  line  of  the  great  Egypt* 
ian  wall, — a  vast  entrenched  camp,  in  which  no  fewer 
than  240,000  soldiers  could  be  quartered.  This  he  and 
his  successors  permanently  maintained,  as  at  once  their 
supreme  safegaard  against  invasion  at  the  one  point  from 
which  it  oould  threaten,  and  as  an  inexhaustible  depot 
from  which  to  draw  soldiers  to  defend  the  southern  borders 
from  attack  by  the  native  princes,  and  to  overawe  the 
population  at  large.  Such  vigour  ere  long  naturally 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  all  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  Shous,  or  Shasou,— 
the  *'  shepherds,'' — ^to  the  nomadio  tribes  of  Syria,  the 
Bedouins  of  their  times,  and  this  name  they  applied  to 

*  See  the  proofs  of  its  position  in  the  paper  of  Lepsius,  MoiMU* 
her.  der  Jc.  Akad.  der  Wiiaenschaflen  xu  Berlin,  Mai»  186(5,  and 
Bbers'  ^gypUn  und  die  BUeher  Moee'e,  pp.  82,  211. 
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these  conqaorors,  distinguisliing  their  king  as  the  Hyk, 
or  chief;  whence  their  later  Greek  name  of  Hyksos. 
They  were  also  known  as  ^'  the  archers/'  and  as  '^  the 
thieves ''  and  "  robbers."  Nor  can  their  invasion  have 
been  unmarked,  at  first,  by  terrible  harshness,  for  the 
tradition  of  it  wakes  the  bitter  indignation  of  Manetho  in 
the  recital,  twenty  centnries  later,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
conqaered  population  vented  itself  at  the  time  by  fixing 
the  vilest  epithets, — "the  lepers/'  "the  pestilence,''  "the 
accnrsed/'*-— on  their  masters.  Bat  the  influences  of  the 
civilization  around  soon  told  on  them,  and  ere  long  the 
conquerors  were  vanquished,  as  regarded  their  barbarism, 
by  the  conquered.  Despite  their  greater  political  and 
military  ability^  they  felt  themselves  inferior  to  their 
subjects  in  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  Their  kings 
soon  found  that  it  was  better  to  develop  the  country 
than  to  plunder  it,  and  as  they  themselves  could  not 
manage  the  fiscal  details  of  the  revenue,  Egyptian  scribes 
were  admitted  into  the  departments  of  the  exchequer, 
and  of  the  public  service.  Ere  long,  the  advancement  in 
civilization  was  striking.  The  court  of  the  Pharaohs 
reappeared  round  the  Shepherd  Kings,  with  all  its  pomp 
and  its  crowd  of  functionaries,  great  and  small.  The 
religion  of  the  Egyptians,  without  being  ofBcially  adopted, 
was  tolerated,  and  that  of  the  Hyksos  underwent  some 
modifications  to  keep  it  from  offending,  beyond  endurance, 
the  sensibilities  of  the  worshippers  of  Osiris.  Sntekh^ 
the  warrior  god  of  Canaan,  and  the  national  god  of  the 
oonqoerors,  was  identified  with  the  Egyptian  god  Set, 
Tanis  became  the  capital  of  the  country^  and  saw  its 
palaces  and  temples  rebuilt  and  increased  in  number. 
Sphinxes  sculptured  at  this  period  enable  us  to  realize 
the  characteristics  of  the  race ;  for  the  face  differs  widely 
from  both  the  Egyptian  and  Semitic  types.     The  eyes 

VOL.   II.  D 
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Are  BTnall^  tho  nose  large  and  arched,  while  at  the  Sdtno 
time  comparatively  flat ;  the  chin  is  prominent^  the  lipa 
thick,  and  the  mouth  depressed  at  the  extremities.  The 
whole  coantenance  is  rade,  and  the  thick  hair  of  an 
ouormoQS  wig,  as  it  woald  appear,  hangs  round  the  head 
like  a  mane,  and  appears  to  bury  the  face.^  The  beard 
is  worn  long,  in  rows  of  small  curls,  but  the  upper  lip 
is  shaved.  Such  were  the  new  conquerors,  with  their 
foreign  lineaments,  and  their  rough  earnestness,  who 
held  Egypt  in  subjection  for  perhaps  five  hundred 
years. 

It  was  apparently  under  one  of  this  race,  whose  name 
has  come  down  to  us,  that  Joseph  became  grand  vizier-— 
an  honoui:  which  a  foreign  Shepherd  King  would  be  more 
willing  to  show  to  a  member  of  a  shepherd  tribe  than  a 
native  Pharaoh  would  have  been.  Known  as  Apopi  in 
Egypt,  he  was  the  Aphobis  of  the  Greeks ;  and  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  restorer  of  Tanis,  and  the  king 
under  whom  its  rows  of  sphinxes  were  set  up,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  in  their  striking  features  we  may  have  his 
own  portrait. 

Of  this  king,  a  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  forta* 
nately  preserves  a  few  notices.'  ''It  came  to  pass/' 
says  this  precious  document,  ''that  the  land  of  Egypt 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  plague-like  men,  and  there 
was  no  king  in  Upper  Egypt.  When  Sekenen-Ba — the 
ruler — was  king  of  the  south  land,  the  impure  became 
masters  of  the  fortress  in  the  district  of  the  Amu  (the 
Semitic  races  of  the  Delta).  Apopi  was  king  in  the 
city  Avaris,  and  the  whole  land  appeared  before  him  with 
tribute;  doing  him  service  and  delivering  to  him  all  the 

*  Mariette,  Lettre  d^M.U  Vieamte  de  Bottge,  p.  9.  Chabas,  Lm 
Pasteurs,  p.  17. 

*  BMivr  Papyrus,  p.  L 
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fair  prodnce  of  the  Delta.  And  Apopi  chose  for  himself 
the  god  Set  as  his  lord^  and  served  no  other  god  which 
was  in  Egypt.  And  he  bnilt  for  him  a  temple,  in  nobloi 
enduring  work.  And.  when  he  appeared  in  the  temple 
to  celebrate  a  festival  and  to  offer,  he  wore  garlands  as 
men  do  in  the  temple  of  Ba-Hormachuti.^'  Determined 
to  pick  a  qaarrel  with  the  Egyptian  prince  of  Thebes,  he 
had  demanded  that,  like  himself,  he  should  give  np  the 
worship  of  his  gods  and  honour  Amon  Ba  alone ;  bnt  Bn- 
Sekenen,  while  yielding  all  else,  had  declined  to  pledge 
himself  to  this.  A  new  message,  however,  was  now 
contrived  and  sent  off  by  Apopi,  on  the  advice  of  his 
"experts'*  or  scribes,  and  delivered  to  the  governor  of 
Thebes,  the  city  of  the  south.  This  dignitary,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  messenger,  who  had  hurried  to  him  without 
resting  day  or  night,  asks  him,  ^*  Who  sent  thee  here  to 
the  south  country f  Why  hast  thou  come  as  a  spy?'* 
''  Then  the  messenger  answered,  '  King  Apopi  it  is  who 
sent  me  to  thee,  and  he  says  ''  Give  me  up  the  well  for 
cattle  which  is  in  the  •  •  of  the  land.  •  .  J*^^  Then 
the  ruler  of  the  south  was  troubled  and  knew  not  what 
to  say  to  King  Apopi.''  He  nerved  himself,  however, 
and  returned  an  answer,  unfortunately  lost,  to  the  mes- 
senger,  who  then  went  back  to  Apopi's  court.  Mean- 
while Ba-Sekenen'  '' called  together  the  ancients  and 
the  nobles  of  the  south  country,  and  the  chief  men  and 
captains,  and  told  them  the  message  which  king  Apopi 
had  sent.  And,  behold,  they  cried  out  with  one  mouth  : 
*  li  is  great  wickedness ! '     Yet   they  know  not  what 

'  Bmgach  tnuulateB  the  words  as  referring  to  the  stopping  of 
aoanaL 

'  There  were  throe  Ba-Sekenens,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
Tau»  and  are  known  as  Tan  I.,  Tan  IL  the  Great,  and  Tau  III. 
jhe  Brave. 
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answer  to  send,  whether  good  or  bad.    Then  King  Apopi 
sent/'— but  here  the  document  abruptly  ends.^ 

In  this  glimpse  of  Egypt  under  the  Hyksos  we  have 
apparently  the  beginning  of  an  account  of  the  great  war 
of  liberation^  from  the  Egyptian  side.  Apopi  is  still  all 
powerful^  and  sends  a  messenger  to  the  sub-king  of  tbo 
native  race  in  the  south  of  Egypt,  dictating  to  him  as 
a  master  to  a  dependent ;  but  the  chief  men  round  him 
resent  such  humiliation,  and  a  flame  of  national  en- 
thusiasm is  thus  kindled,  which  ended  in  expelling  the 
Hyksos  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  All  the  Egyptian 
nnder-kings  seem,  after  a  time,  to  have  taken  part  in  this 
national  uprisings  which  struggled  on  with  sullen  reso- 
lution for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  the  end  ''  The 
Shepherds ''  were  driven  back  at  every  point  from  their 
fortresses  in  Middle  Egypt,  and  forced  to  make  a  stand 
under  the  walls  of  Memphis,  which  was  taken  after  a 
fierce  and  bloody  struggle.  Expelled  from  the  Delta, 
they  gathered  for  a  final  effort  to  regain  the  ground  they 
had  lost,  at  their  great  entrenched  camp  at  Avaris  or 
Pelnsium,  on  the  frontier  wall,  at  the  extreme  north-east 
of  Egypt,  and  maintained  themselves  there  for  a  long 
time  against  all  the  attacks  of  the  Egyptians.  Gener* 
ations  indeed  passed  before  the  siege  was  successful,  but 
patient  determination  triumphed  in  the  end,  for  Aahmea 
I.,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  at  last  stormed  the 
city,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  Egypt  into  Syria. 
The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  thus  finally  delivered  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  from  the  Gatai<acts  to  the  Mediterranean, 
after  a  subjugation  of  at  least  500  years .^ 

Brugseh,  vol.  L  p.  241'.    Ebers,  JEgypten,  p.  206.    B&e^rd$  af 
ike  Fastt  vol.  viit.  p.  8. 

'  ^aepero  Buys  '*  more  than  600,"  p.  176.    The  authorities  for 
this  epoch  are,  amoogcit  others,  Lepsius,  Ohronologie,    Haspero. 
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Strange  to  srj,  the  narrative  of  one  who  took  part  in 
the  closing  scenes  of  this  long  straggle,  and  was  present 
at  the  storming  of  Avaris  and  other  Hyksos  towns^  has 
come  down  to  ns,  and  shows  how  unsettled  the  times  of 
the  Hebrew  sojourn  most  have  been  throughout.  Eighty 
years  of  oppression  followed  the  birth  of  Moses^  and 
many  others  may  have  preceded  it;  but  before  these> 
successive  generations  of  the  Hebrew  settlers  had  seen 
the  storms  of  war  sweeping,  now  here^  now  there^  over 
the  land.  It  is  quite  possible^  indeed,  that  they  took 
sides  more  or  less  with  the  Shepherds,  with  whom 
ihey  were  connected  by  race,  and  perhaps  this  may 
have  embittered  the  persecution  to  which  they  were 
subsequently  exposed.  A  vigorous  and  warlike  people, 
which  had  shown  a  leaning  towards  the  hated  foreigners, 
would  be  peculiarly  dreaded  by  the  new  native  dynasty, 
and  specially  obnoxiouB  to  it. 

The  story  that  has  oome  down  to  ns  from  this  far-off 
age  is  that  of  Aahmes,  '^the  chief  of  the  Egyptian  navy,'' 
or  **  Captain*General  of  Marines,''  and  is  written  on  the 
walls  of  his  tomb  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  above 
Thebes,  in  sight  of  the  ancient  city  of  El  Kobs.  The 
dead  man  had  had  a  stirring  and  adventurous  life,  and 
wore  no  fewer  than  eight  gold  chains,  the  equivalents  of 
our  war  medals,  put  round  his  neck  by  the  Pharaoh, 
for  his  bravery  in  battle.  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Eilethya,  and  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer,  in  whose 
good  ship.  The  Oalf,  young  Aahmes  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  service,  in  the  reign  of  Aahmes  I« ; 
after  whom,  very  likely,  his  father's  loyalty  had  had  him 
named.     He  was  still  only  a  lad,  too  young  to  be  married, 

Hidoire  Anciem^  Birch,  The  Papyrus  AhhoU.  Chabas,  Let 
Fcuiewrs  en  Egypt  Bine  JEgypt  Kdnigaiochter,  voL  i.  pp.  111. 
882.     TroM.  8oc.  Bib.  AreK,  vol.  i.  p.  265. 
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And  was  entered  among  the  cadets.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever^ he  took  a  wife,  and  settled ;  but  the  old  spirit  came 
on  him  ac^in  and  he  was  appointed  to  a  post  on  the  ship 
called  The  North,  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Shepherd  Kings.  His  special  daty  was  complimentary 
to  his  birth  and  prowess,  for  it  was  to  follow  the  king,  on 
foot,  when  he  went  out  in  his  chariot.  The  final  siege  of 
Avarifl  came  on  presently,  and  Aahmes  fought  so  stoutly 
at  it,  before  the  Pharaoh,  that  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  man  of  war  Crowned  in  Memphis,  In 
this  ship  he  saw  service  on  lake  Pazetku,  near  Avaris, 
and  won  his  first  golden  collar  of  valour,  by  killing  and 
cutting  off  the  hand  of  an  enemy  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight, 
mention  being  made  of  the  fact  to  the  head  scribe,  who 
reported  it  to  Pharaoh.  After  that,  a  second  battle  took 
place  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  in  it  also  he  fought 
well  and  cut  off  a  hand  from  another  enemy,  which 
seoored  him  a  second  golden  collar.  Then  came  fighting 
at  Takem,  to  the  south  of  Avaris,  and  he  carried  off  a 
living  man,  after  a  struggle  in  which  he  had  to  swim 
with  his  prisoner  to  a  distant  part  of  the  shore  so  as  to 
avoid  the  road  to  Avaris.  This  brought  him  a  third 
collar,  for  it  also  was  made  known  through  the  head 
scribe  to  the  king.  At  the  storming  of  Avaris  he  was 
even  more  fortunate,  for  he  there  took  a  grown-up  man 
and  three  women,  prisoners,  and  had  them  given  to  him 
as  slaves  by  the  Pharaoh.  In  the  sixth  year  came  the 
siege  of  the  town  Sharhana,  which  could  not  resist  his 
Holiness  the  king,  after  the  fall  of  Avaris.  Two  women 
prisoners  and  one  hand  of  a  slain  enemy,  rewarded  his 
bravery,  and  these  women  also  were  given  him  as  slaves. 
But  now  the  Shepherds  were  finally  crnshed,  and  Aahmee 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Phenician  popu« 
lation  of  the  sea  coast  of  Palestine,  who  were  ere  long 
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nibdued.  The  eastern  frontier  was  forthwith  protected 
against  new  invasions  by  a  line  of  additional  fortresses, 
and  piping  times  of  peace  might  have  come,  but  that  King 
Aahmes  proclaimed  war  against  the  Nubians  in  the  far 
south.  Thither,  however,  we  will  not  follow  the  story,  be- 
yond saying  that  Aahmes  won  more  slaves,  and  got  grants 
of  land  for  his  valour.  Under  Kings  Amenophis  1.,  and 
Thothmes  I.,  he  had  as  warlike  a  career,  and  was  at  last 
iraised  by  the  latter  to  the  high  rank  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  or  Captain-General.  Fortunately,  his  last  campaigns 
brought  him  back  to  regions  more  interesting  to  us,  for 
war  broke  out  against  Syria.  There,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  king,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  his  force,  by  carrying  off  a  chariot  of  war, 
with  its  horses  and  the*  men  in  it,  and  leading  them  to 
him ;  his  valour  was  recognised  once  more  by  the  gift  of 
his  eighth  collar.*     Here  his  interesting  story  ends. 

During  the  long  dominion  of  the  foreigners  the  temples 
had  fallen  into  decay,  but  now  that  peace  was  restored, 
and  Egypt  once  more  free,  the  king,  to  prove  his 
gratitude,  began  the  work  of  restoring  them  in  more 
than  their  original  splendour.  The  deserted  qu&rries  in 
the  Arabian  hills  were  re-opened,  and  limestone  blocks 
brought  from  them  to  rebuild  the  sanctuaries  of  Memphis, 
Thebes,  and  other  cities — a  rock  tablet  in  the  quarries 
Btill  showing  them  on  their  way ;  each  dragged  on  a  kind 
of  sledge  by  six  yoke  of  oxen.  But  Egyptian  temples 
were  too  vast  to  be  quickly  completed,  for  the  inscription 
in  that  of  Edfou  shows  that  180  years  8  months  and  14 
'iays  elapsed  between  its  foundation  and  its  completion« 
rhe  work  of  restoration,  therefore,  must  have  been  going 
on  as  long  as  the  Hebrews  were  in  Egypt. 

1  Brugseh,  vol.  i.  p.  249.  Page  fienouf,  in  Becordt  of  the  Tom^ 
voL  vL  pp.  7-10. 
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Before  leaving  tlie  period  of  the  Shepherd  Eings,^  i^ 
carious  fact  in  connection  with  their  ezclasive  worship  of 
the  god  Set  deserves  notice.  That  god  had  been  hon* 
oared  from  the  earliest  times  in  Egypt,  having  had  a 
t'OmpIe  in  Memphis  as  far  back  as  the  Fifth  Djnastyi  and 
abundant  traces  of  the  reverence  paid  him  oocarring  in 
the  times  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  that  is  eight  dynasties 
before  the  days  of  Abraham.  But  the  name  Satekh 
or  Set  is  the  Egyptian  word  for  Baal^  and  is  represented 
by  the  same  sign;  a  strange  fact,  which  supports  in 
the  most  striking  way,  from  its  incidental  character,  the 
statement  of  Genesis  as  to  the  common  origin  of  the 
peoples  of  Egypt  and  Canaan.'  '^  The  comparative  study 
of  the  form  of  the  language  of  ancient  Egypt ; "  saya 
M.  de  Boug6,  ''the  sacred  traditions  of  a  neighbouring 
people ;  and  the  fact  that  one  and  the  same  religion  waa 
common  from  the  first  to  certain  peoples  of  Syria  and  the 
Delta;  all  bring  us  back  toward  the  primitive  kindred 
of  Mizraim  and  Canaan ;  a  kindred  which  various  traits 
indicate  to  us  as  also  existing  between  these  two  races 
and  their  Arabian,  Libyan,  and  Ethiopic  neighbours.'' ' 

Manetho's  pictures  of  the  wild  ruin  spread  by  the 
Hyksos  over  Egypt  on  their  first  arrival — the  sacking  of 
temples,  burning  of  cities,  and  oppression  of  the  people 
—have  been  fancied  by  modem  students  to  be  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Egyptians, 
including  even  the  priests  of  the  Theban  god  Amon, 
were  accustomed,  in  the  time  of  the  Hyksos  and  after 
their  expulsion,  to  give  their  children  Semitic  names, 

*  Hofmann  has  a  long  article  in  the  Btudien  u.  Kritiken  (1839, 
pp.  398-348),  to  prove  tbat  the  Hyksos  were  the  Israelites. 

*  Tomkins,  Life  and  Times  of  Abraham,  p.  14»5.    Bragscb^ 
Egypt,  Tol.  i  p.  212.    Eine  JEgypt.  Kdnigstochier^  vol  L  p.  281. 

*  De  Boag^,  8%m  Prem,  Dyn,,  p.  9. 
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borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  Shepherd  hordes, 
and  that  they  volantarily  offered  homage  to  their  god. 
The  native  Egyptian  princes,  who  had  lost  their  throne 
by  the  invasion^  naturally  hated  them  and  strove  to 
blacken  their  memory,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Brugsob,^ 
there  are  no  traces  of  anything  like  a  permanent  and 
ineradicable  abhorrence  of  them  on  the  part  of  the 
nation,  beyond  the  aversion  of  an  exclusive  and  cere^ 
tnonially  strict  race  for  a  people  counted  *'  unclean/' 

The  fall  of  the  Shepherds  introduced  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  of  which  Aahmes,  or  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
Amosis,  was  the  first  king.  He  reigued  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  queen,  as  regent  for 
their  son.  From  her  appearing  in  some  cases  in  the 
paintings  as  black,  it  has  been  assumed  that  she  was  a 
negress,'  but  as  she  is  represented  in  others  with  the 
usual  yellow  complexion  of  Egyptian  women,  it  may 
be  that  the  black  is  only  introduced  in  her  case,  as  it 
frequently  is  in  similar  ones,  in  allusion  to  her  having 
passed  to  the  dark  regions  of  the  grave.'  Her  son 
Amenophis  L,  on  his  assuming  the  crown,  continued  his 
fatfaer^s  policy  of  extending  the  empire.  The  military 
spirit,  roused  by  the  long  war  of  independence,  developed 
itself,  in  fact,  from  the  times  of  Aafames,  in  a  lust  of 
foreigfu  conquest.  Long  oppressed,  the  Egyptians  now 
resolved,  in  their  turn,  to  oppress.  Vast  numbers  of  the 
"Shepherds,''  preferring  slavery  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  to  banishment  to  the  desert  or  to  other  lands,  had 
to  bear  the  degradation  which  they  had  hitherto  imposed 
on  others — to  hew  the  stones  of  the  quarry  and  to  mould 
the  bricks  of  temples  and  cities ;  toils  and  humiliations 

>  Brugschf  vol.  L  pp.  255  ff. 

s  Birch,  Egypt,  etc.  p.  81.    Maapero,  p.  176. 

*  Bi-ugBcih,  voL  i.  p.  279 
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which  the  Hebrews,  and  other  races,  had,  sooner  or  later^ 
also,  to  undergo.  Oatsido  the  empire,  expansion  was 
most  easy  on  the  north*east ;  the  desert,  and  perhaps  thd 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  discouraging  aggression  '^n 
the  south  or  west.  To  make  future  invasion  impossiblo 
from  Syria  and  the  countries  beyond,  the  Egyptian 
legions  were  marched  into  PalestinOi  as  the  high  road  to 
Asia.  Henceforth,  for  five  hundred  years,  the  national 
records  are  little  more  than  a  roll  of  victories  and 
conquests,  from  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile  to  those 
of  the  Euphrates,  over  all  Syria  and  Ethiopia.  The 
Hebrew  tribes  in  the  Delta,  became  familiar  with  tri- 
umphal processions  of  generals  and  princes  returning 
from  the  various  seats  of  war.  One  day,  the  spoils  of 
southern  victories  were  seen,  in  long  trains  of  negro 
prisoners,  giraffes  led  in  halters,  chained  apes  and 
baboons,  tame  panthers  and  leopards.  On  another,  the 
barbarians  of  the  north,  as  they  were  called,  were  led 
along  in  similar  triumphs,  wibh  strange  headdresses, 
sometimes  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  the  edges  float* 
ing  over  their  shoulders,  and  their  own  fair  skins  set  off 
by  painting  or  strange  tatooing.  A  victory  over  the 
Butenni  in  Syria,  or  the  taking  of  some  centre  of  the 
Syrian  trade,  on  still  another  day,  filled  all  mouths,  or 
there  had  been  a  victory  over  the  Libyans  and  their 
allies  west  of  the  Delta.  The  flourish  of  trumpets,  and 
the  rolling  of  drums  in  these  grand  military  displays 
became  familiar,  and,  doubtless,  many  of  the  sons  of 
Israel  were  often  among  the  noisy  multitude  that  rent 
the  air  with  their  acclamations,  drowning  the  measured 
chants  of  sacred  choira  heading  the  regiments  as  they 
marched.  It  was  a  time  of  rapid  fortunes  to  some,  but  of 
great  suffering  to  the  people,  who  had  to  bear  the  con« 
scription  for  the  endless  wars,     Aahmes,  the  son  of  a 
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sea-captain,  could  hope  to  return  a  great  man,  though  he 
l>egan  as  a  hnmble  cadet,  but  in  the  hnt  of  the  peasant 
there  was  mourning  over  the  strong  man  &J]en  on  a 
distant  field.^ 

The  monuments  fortnnatelj  preserve  some  details  of 
these  years,  which  farther  light  up  the  period  of  the 
Hebrew  sojourn,  and  help  us  to  know  what  subjects  were 
talked  of  in  the  cabins  of  the  Tribes,  while  still  on  the 
Nile.  The  queen  of  Aahmes,  they  would  hear,  was  pro*- 
claimed  a  goddess  before  her  death,  as  founder  of  the  new 
Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  her  son  Amenophis  I.  for  the 
first  time  among  Egyptian  kings,  had  himself  painted 
on  the  temples,  in  a  wheeled  chariot,  drawn  by  horses.' 
He  had  also  built  a  mighty  temple  in  Thebes,  and  he 
waged  wars  in  Ethiopia  and  Libya,  but  an  interval  of 
peace  marked  the  closing  years  of  his  reign.  Then  came 
his  son,  Thothmes  I.,  "  the  child  of  the  god  Thoth,*'  the 
holy  scribe  of  the  gods,  the  first  king  of  Egypt  who 
carried  its  standards  to  the  distant  Euphrates.  Bat  he 
bore  them  also  as  &r  south  as  four  degrees  inside  the 
tropic,  or  fully  700  miles  south  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  his  presence  is  still  recorded  in  rock  tablets  near 
Tombos.  This  far  reaching  glory  was  not  without  its 
effects  at  home.  The  plunder  of  Syria  and  of  the  south 
was  succeeded  by  a  steady  flow  of  their  wealth  in  tho 
more  peaceful  channels  of  commerce.  Richly  laden  ships 
floated  down  the  Nile  from  the  tropics,  bearing  cattle 
and  rare  animals,  panther  skins,  ebony,  costly  woods, 
balsam,  sweet  smelling  resins,  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  negroes  in  vast  numbers,  prisoners  of  war,  now 
doomed  to  slavery.     In  the  mines  of  Wawa,  in  Nubia, 

*  See  MasperOf  p.  179;  also  Uarda,  passim. 

*  Birch,  p.  82.    The  horse  itself  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reigo 
of  Afthmes. 
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captives  and  slaves  dng  gold-bearinpr  quartz  from  the 
rocks  of  the  scorcliing  gallies^  and  after  crashing  it  in 
mills,  with  deadly  toil  washed  oat  the  particles  of  gold, 
under  the  eyes  of  Egyptian  soldiers.  The  wretchedly 
barren  Nubian  valleys  paid  the  penalty  of  their  mineral 
riches  in  the  misery  of  their  people.^  From  Ethiopia 
the  tide  of  war  turned,  next,  against  the  north* 
Palestine,  Lebanon,  and  Syria  in  the  widest  sense,  felt 
the  shock  of  invasions ;  to  be  repeated  for  five  hundred 
years,  as  a  war  of  vengeance  against  these  countries, 
to  wipe  out  the  humiliation  of  Egypt  in  the  times  of 
the  Shepherd  Kings.  Nothing  would  content  Thothmes 
till  he  had  ^'  washed  his  heart,''  that  is,  cooled  his  anger, 
by  a  victory  in  Mesopotamia,  and  this  he  gained,  i^ter 
advancing  triumphantly  through  Palestine,  northwards. 
Nor  are  we  to  think  of  the  Kheti  or  Hittites,  and  other 
tribes  of  Canaan  and  Syria  whom  he  conquered,  as  in- 
glorious foes;  the  varied  and  lavish  booty  taken  by  the 
Egyptians  from  them,  as  recorded  in  the  monoments, 
reveals  a  high  civilization  and  prosperity.  Chariots  of 
war,  blazing  with  gold  and  silver;  splendid  coats  of  mail ; 
weapons  of  all  sorts,  finely  made ;  gold,  silver,  and  brazen 
vases;  household  furniture  of  every  kind,  down  to  tent 
poles  and  footstools;  with  countless  objects,  besides, 
which  only  civilization  could  produce,  disclose  an  amazing 
development  of  artistic  skill  and  social  refinement  in 
Canaan  and  Western  Asia,  centuries  before  the  Hebrew 
eonquest  under  Joshua.  Even  their  military  organization 
taught  Egypt  lessons.  Chariots  of  war  with  their  pairs 
of  horses,  thenceforward  took  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Egyptian  order  of  battle — the  horse  bearing  on  the 
monuments  the  Semitic  name  of  Sus,  and  the  charioteer 
the  Semitic  name  of  E^san.     The  very  arrangement  and 

^  Brugechf  voL  i  p.  289. 
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composition   of   the   Egyptian  army  were  more  or  less 
moalded  after  Canaanite  and  Syrian  models.^ 

Tbothmes  died  early ^  after  begmning  a  great  t-emple 
at  Thebes^  which  his  illastrioua  son  Thothmes  III.  was 
to  extend  and  beautify  beyond  precedent.  His  favourite 
wife,  Hashop,  who  was  also  his  sister^  had  borne  him  a 
djbughter  and  two  sons,  but  the  elder  of  these,  Thothmes 
II.,  was  cut  oflf  before  he  had  reigned  any  length  of  time, 
though  not  before  he  had  waged  war,  once  more,  on  the 
peoples  of  the  far  south.  Meanwhile  Hashop,  clever  and 
energetic,  had  a  series  of  royal  tombs,  the  like  of  which 
she  intended  should  never  again  be  seen  in  Egypt,  cut 
into  the  rocks  near  Thebes,  at  a  height  reached  only  by 
grand  flights  of  steps,  rising  stage  on  stage ;  and  there 
her  father,  Amenophis  I.,  and  her  husband- brother  were 
laid.  But  though  now  a  widow,  she  had  no  thought 
of  retiring  from  power.  Throwing  aside  her  woman's 
Teil,  she  appeared  in  all  the  splendour  of  Pharaoh, 
as  a  born  king,  in  man's  attire,  with  the  crown  and 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  seated  herself  on  the  throne  as 
sole  ruler;  putting  her  brother,  Thothmes  III.,  a  minor, 
in  virtual  restraint.  Once  supreme,  her  hrst  act  was  to 
efface  all  traces  of  her  brother-husband  from  the  monu« 
ments,  replacing  them  by  her  own  name  and  that  of  her 
father — she  taking  that  of  Ma  Ela  Ba  and  affecting  the 
title  of  king.  The  magnificent  temples  already  begun 
were  carried  on  vigorously,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
bright  intelligence  of  the  man-woman.     She  planned  a 

>  Professor  Sayce  in  a  better  to  The  T%me$^  January  23rd,  1880» 
and  in  the  Trant,  oj  the-Soc.  of  Bib.  Arch.,  Jaly  6th,  1880,  has  shown 
that  the  Hittite  empire  at  one  time  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  shores  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  at  the  west  extremity 
n£  Asia  Minor.  It  was  thus,  in  its  day,  the  greatest  power  in  Um 
world,  so  far  as  we  know. 
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Toyage  of  discovery  to  the  land  of  "  Pant."  ^  A  fleet  of 
6ea- going  vessels  was  prepared  for  the  long  and  dan- 
gerous venture,  which  was  safely  accomplished,  down  the 
Red  Sea  and  along  the  hitherto  unknown  coast  of  Africa^ 
as  far  as  Gape  Guardafui,  at  the  extreme  point  where  the 
coast  turns  directly  south.  Pictures  on  Hashop^a  Temple 
near  Thebes  still  remain,  describing  the  wonders  of  the 
enterprise;  long  inscriptions  atiding  curious  details* 
The  adventurers  saw  the  terraced  mountains  on  which 
incense  trees  grew.  The  people  lived  in  huts  built 
on  piles,  a  ladder  being  needed  to  enter.  Cocoa-nut 
palms  lent  a  friendly  shade;  strange  birds  showed  them- 
selves on  the  branches,  and  stately  herds  of  cattle 
reposed  around.  Rich  treasures  in  stones,  plants  and 
pvuimals  rewarded  the  voyagers,  who  returned  with  their 
ships  safely,  bearing  thirty-one  inoense  trees  in  great 
tubs,  samples  of  the  woods  of  the  country,  heaps  of 
incense,  ebony,  objects  in  ivory  inlaid  with  gold,  from 
Arabia  and  elsewhere ;  paint  for  the  eyes ;  giraffes,  leo* 
pards,  bulls,  hunting  leopards,  dog-headed  apes,  long- 
tailed  monkeys,  greyhounds,  leopard  skins,  gold,  copper, 
and  much  else,  besides  a  number  of  the  natives  of  the 
country  with  tboir  children.  A  grand  ceremonial  attended 
their  return,  particulars  of  which  we  may  be  sure  cir- 
culated through  Goshen,  as  elsewhere.  The  treasures 
brought  home  were  meanwhile  presented  to  the  god 
Amon,  under  whose  auspices  the  voyage  had  been  under- 
taken. A  new  festival,  moreover,  was  instituted  in  hia 
honour,  the  king-queen  showing  herself  in  her  richest 
attire,  *'  a  spotted  leopard  skin  with  copper  clasps  on  her 
shoulders,  and  her  limbs  perfumed  like  fresh  dew."  The 
holy   bark  of  Amon  was  carried  on   the   shouldera   of 

^  Pant  or  Ponnt  eeems  connected  with  Pani  or  Pooni — the  red 
men — ^the  Pbenicians — as  originally  men  of  Gash. 
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priestSj  amidsb  musio  and  song^  and  a  long  procession 
of  court  oiQcials^  warriors,  great  people  and  priests 
approached  his  temple :  the  priests  bearing  offerings ; 
the  warriors  peaceful  branches;  and  the  vast  maltitude 
shouting  for  joy. 

Uashop's  reign  was  bplendid^  but^  ere  long,  she  had  to 
allow  her  brother,  the  great  Thothines  III.^  to  share  the 
royal  honours  with  her,  which  he  did  for  twelve  years. 

During  his  long  reign  of  fifty-four  years  in  all^  Thothmes 
proved  the  Egyptian  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  more- 
over, left  behind  him  a  world  of  monuments,  from  the 
grandest  temples  to  distant  rock  tablets,  inscribed  with 
his  name  and  deeds.  Egypt,  indeed,  became  the  chief 
power  of  the  world  for  a  time.  Its  arms  were  carried 
to  the  verge  of  the  then  known  earth,  south,  east  and 
west.  Countless  riches  were  laid  up  in  its  temples,  and 
commerce  flowed  into  it  from  all  lands.  Inscriptions  on 
the  grand  temple  halls  of  Karnak  recorded,  as  Tacitus 
infoions  us,  ''the  tributes  imposed  on  the  nations;  the 
weight  in  silver  and  gold,  the  number  of  weapons  and 
horses,  the  presents  in  ivory  and  sweet  scents,  given  to 
the  temples;  how  much  wheat  and  things  of  all  kinds 
each  nation  had  to  provide ;  in  truth  not  less  great  than 
at  present  the  power  of  the  Parthian  or  Boman  might 
imposes.^' 

This  great  Pharaoh  had  to  toil  through  more  than 
thirteen  campaigns,  during  twenty  years,  before  he  had 
gained  his  ends.  The  tributary  nations  had  not  only 
refused  their  payments  during  the  reign  of  Hashop,  but 
had  leagued  together  against  Egypt,  and  needed  to  be 
subjngnted  afresh.  Town  after  town  had  to  be  stormed; 
river  after  river  crossed;  country  after  country  traversed* 
The  first  efforts  were  directed  against  the  kings  and 
chiefs  of  Palestine,  and  ended  in  their  complete  over- 
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throw  at  a  battle  on  tfae  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The 
fugitives  made  for  the  fortress  of  Megiddo^  which  waa 
presently  stormed^  active  resistance  being  thus  finally 
pnt  down.  A  rich  booty  rewarded  the  victors.^  Silver, 
gold,  lapis  lazuli,  tnrqaoise  and  alabaster,  jars  of  wino, 
flocks  for  the  use  of  the  army,  chariots  plated  with  gold, 
an  ark  of  gold,  924  ohariots,  suits  of  brazen  armour,  200 
fiuits  of  armour  for  the  soldiery,  502  bows,  7  poles  of  the 
chiefs  pavilion  plated  with  silver,  1,949  bulls,  22,500 
goats,  besides  gems,  gold  dishes  and  vases ;  a  great  cup, 
the  work  of  Syria;  other  vases  for  drinking,  having 
grreat  stands ;  swords,  gold  and  silver  in  rings,  a  silver 
statue  with  the  head  of  gold  ;  seats  of  ivory,  ebony,  and 
cedar,  inlaid  with  gold ;  chairs,  footstools,  large  tables 
of  ivory  and  cedar,  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones ; 
a  sceptre  inlaid  with  gold;  statues  of  the  Canaan itish 
king,  of  ebony  inlaid  with  gold,  the  heads  being  of  gold ; 
vessels  of  brass ;  an  infinite  quantity  of  clothing;  280,000 
bushels  of  com  reaped  from  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  and 
a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  who  henceforth  became  slaves, 
are  comprised  in  the  long  enumeration.  Nor  was  this 
all.  The  tribute  of  the  Butenni,  or  Syrians,  is  given 
as  including  a  king's  daughter,  adorned  with  gold — ^as 
a  wife  to  Thothmes.  It,  also,  comprised  ornaments  of 
silver,  gold,  and  lapis  lazuli,  slaves  male  and  female,  a 
hundred  gold  chariots,  a  chariot  of  silver  inlaid  with  pure 
gold,  four  chariots  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  six  chariots 
of  copper,  the  chest  of  agate;  1,200  oxen,  104  pounds 
weight  of  silver  dishes  and  beaten  out  silver  plates,  a  gold 
breastplate  inlaid  at  the  edge  with  lapis  lazuli,  a  brass 
«uit  of  armour  inlaid  with  gold,  and  many  others  of  a 
plainer  kind,  823  large  jars  of  incense,  1,718  of  wine  and 
honey,  much  ivory,  a  vast  quantity  of  the  best  fire- wood 
*  Annals  of  Thothmes  IIL,  Becords  of  the  Past,  vol.  iL  p.  4a. 
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for  the  army,  and  a  quantity  of  wheat  so  great  tliat  it 
could  not  bo  measured.  Some  of  thsne  particulars  may 
bave  already  been  glvea,  but  this  fullei-  liatMhows  still  more 
vividly  the  romarkiibly  ftdvanced  civilization  of  Palestine 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  in  these  early  ages.' 

The  return  of  Thothmes  to  Bj^ypt  after  his  Palestine 
campaigns  was  a  famous  crent  in  local  history,  and  inast 
have  etirred  the  Hebrew  oommunity  hardly  les^  than 
it  did  their  fellow -country  men,  the  native  Egyptians. 
The  great  triamphal  procession  ab  Thebes  would  probably 
be  rehearsed  first  in  Lower  £gypt,  which  was  always 
regarded  as  a  separate  "  world,"  and,  if  so,  many  an 
Israelite  would  wonder  at  the  sight  of  the  captive  princes. 
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their  children  and  their  subjects,  following  the  young 
htro:  the  numberless  horses,  oxen,  goats,  and  curious 
animals  ;  the  strange  productions  of  the  conquered  lands, 
in  endless  variety ;  the  splendour  and  richness  of  the 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  works  of  art ;  the 
precious  stones,  magnificent  robes  and  furaiture;  the 
costly  woods ;  the  gi-and  chariots,  statues,  coats  of  mail, 
and  much  else,  which  passed  before  him. 

The  ttdditiou  to  the  Great  Temple  at  Kamak  of  the 

<  The  list  IB  from  Eeeorda  of  the  Fatt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45  ff.,  and 
Brugach,  vol.  t.  pp.  327  ff.  It  U  engraved  on  tUe  wallis  of  ptirt  <A 
the  Great  Temple  of  Kamak. 

VOL.  II.  1 
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famous  Hall  of  Pillars,  still  standing,  was  ere  long  began, 
as  a  royal  thankoffering  to  Amon.  Three  ''feasts  of 
victory/'  of  five  days  each,  at  once  rewarded  the  army 
and  honoured  the  god,  and  the  priests  were  made  loyal 
by  the  vast  offerings  presented. 

Thothmes  III.  undertook  no  fewer  than  fourteen  cam* 
paigns  against  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia,  between 
the  twenty-third  and  fortieth  years  of  his  reign;  Palestine 
and  Syria  bearing  the  brunt  of  most,  but  one,  at  least, 
extending  to  Mesopotamia;  if  not,, indeed,  as  Dr.  Birch 
thinks  possible,  even  to  India.  Of  all  these,  exact  records 
were  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  at  Karnak, 
with  wonderfal  pictures  of  the  chief  incidents,  and 
even  of  the  productions  and  animals  of  the  different 
regions  conquered.  Water-lilies  of  gi^^antic  size,  plants 
like  cactuses,  all  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruits;  oxen  and  calves;  a  strange  creature  with 
three  horns,  herons,  sparrow-hawks,  geese  and  doves  are 
intermingled  in  the  great  battle-pictures,  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  animals  and  vegetation  of  the  countries  in  which 
triumphs  had  been  won.  Nor  were  paintings  and  in- 
scriptions the  only  memorials  of  the  great  conqueror. 
Poets  sang  his  praises  and  those  of  the  god  Amon,  who 
had  given  him  the  victory  :  a  custom  familiar  for  ages  in 
Egypt^  before  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  sang  their 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  true  God,  for  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Ked  Sea.^ 

The  temples,  palaces,  colossal  statutes,  obelisks,  and 
public  buildings,  erected  o/  restored  by  Thothmes  in 
eveiy  part  of  Egypt,  have  mostly  perished,  but  the 
Great  Temple  at  Karnak  and  some  of  his  colossi  still 
remain,  so  grand  in  their  decay  as  to  fill  the  mind  with 
awe.  What  wonder  if  his  idolatrous  couiemporariei 
1  BircbV  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.  Jirugtch,  voL  i.  p.  370. 
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already  worshipped  him  as  a  divine  being  while  alive, 
and  transferred  to  him  after  his  death  the  still  higher 
honours  of  a  god  passed  to  heaven?  The  victorious 
conqueror  and  ruler  of  the  whole  world  as  then  known : 
"  The  beautifier  of  the  land  " ;  "  The  always  fortunate ;  '* 
his  name  was  inscribed  on  thousands  of  little  images  and 
small  stone  scarabaei,  which  were  used  as  rings ;  and  its 
invocation  was  held  to  be  a  charm  against  wicked  spirits 
and  magicians. 

Amenhotep  II.,  the  son  of  Thothmes,  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  powers,  but  his  fame  is  obscured  by  his 
father^s  greatness.  He^  too,  led  the  Egyptian  armies  to 
Mesopotamia,  taking  Palestine  by  the  way,  and  also  to 
Nubia  in  the  south;  filling  the  earth  with  blood  as  his 
father  had  done,  and  draining  the  country  of  its  sons. 
Thothmes  IV.,  the  next  king,  was  no  less  energetic,  for 
his  campaigns  embraced  twenty-two  degrees  of  longitude, 
from  Mesopotamia  in  the  north,  to  Ethiopia  in  the  far 
south.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Great  Sphinx,  beside 
the  pyramids,  having  already,  thus  early,  been  almost 
buried  in  the  drifting  sand,  was  cleared  by  him,  in 
consequence  of  a  dream  apparently  directing  him  to  do 
BO.  The  whole  incident  is  curious.  Thothmes  had  been 
hunting  the  gazelle,  and  holding  a  spear- thro  wing  at 
targets,  for  his  pleasure,  near  Memphis.  But  as  noon 
approached  he  had  let  his  servants  retire  for  rest,  and 
had  himself  gone  to  the  temple  of  Sckar  in  the  necro- 
polis, to  bring  to  the  god  Horraakhu  ^  and  the  goddess 
Riimni,  an  offering  of  *'  the  seeds  of  the  flowers  on  the 
heights,''  and  to  pray  to  the  great  mother  Isis.  The 
sphinx,^  close  at  hand,  was  held  to  be  the  likeness  of 

*  The  sphinx,  worshipped  as  "The  Sun  on  the  Horizon." 

*  The  sphinx  is  a  figure  of  an  animal  form  with  a  human  head, 
hewu  oat  of  the  living  rook,  so  huge  that  there  was  a  temple 
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Kephra,  or  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
whom  the  flattery  of  the  inultitnde  worshipped  as  a  god 
—indeed,  as  the  greatest  god  of  these  parts ;  "  To  whom 
the  iuhabitants  of  Memphis  and  of  all  towns  in  its  district 
raise  their  hands,  to  pray  before  his  countenance  and  to 
offer  rich  sacrifices."  "  On  one  of  these  days  the  prince 
in  his  wandering  had  stretched  himself  in  the  shade  of 
the  great  god  (the  sphinx),  when  sleep  overtook  him, 
and  he  dreamed,  exactly  at  noon,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
great  god  spoke  to  him  with  his  own  mouth,  as  a  father 
speaks  to  his  son,  in  these  words :  '  Behold  me,  look  at 
me,  thou,  my  son  Thothraes.  I  am  thy  father  Hormakhu 
(the  sphinx),  Kephra  (Cheops),  Ra  (the  sun),  Toum  (the 
Betting  sun).  The  kingdom  shall  be  given  to  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  wear  the  white  crown  and  the  red  crown 
on  the  throne  of  the  earth- god  Set,  the  youngest  among 
the  gods.  The  earth  shall  be  thine  in  its  length  and  in 
its  breadth,  as  far  as  the  light  of  the  eye  of  the  Lord  of 
All  shines.  Plenty  and  riches  shall  be  thine.  .  .  . 
The  sand  of  the  district  in  which  I  have  my  existence 
has  covered  me  up.  Promise  me  that  thou  wilt  do  what 
I  in  my  heart  wish ;  then  will  I  acknowledge  that  thou 
art  my  son  and  my  helper. '^'^  After  this,  Thothmes 
awoke,  and  resolved  to  obey  the  dream,  which  he  did 
forthwith,  by  clearing  away  the  sand  from  the  sphinx. 
Such  a  significant  dream,  told  of  one  of  the  kings  who 
reigned  during  the  Hebrew  sojourn  on  the  Nile,  reminds 
US  of  those  in  the  story  of  Joseph. 

Thothmes  IV.  was  succeeded  by  Amenhotep  III.,  a 
king  well  nigh  as  great  as  Thothmes  III.,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  monuments  he 

between  its  fore  paws.  It  is  190  feet  in  lens^th  and  of  propor- 
tionate height.,  bufi  is  in  greab  part  buried  under  the  rolling  Band 
of  the  desert.  ^  Brugsch,  voL  i  pp  415Hbl7. 
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han  left  behiad  him,  and  from  tlio  contemporary  recordB 
that  have  Earvired.  Mesopotamia  on  the  north,  and  the 
land  of  the  negroes  on  the  south,  were  the  boandaries  of 
hia  empire.     Strong  and   coarageona,  in   his   visits   to 


Mesopotamia  he  delighted  ia  Hunting,  and  records  that 
Ik;  speared  with  his  own  hand  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
;ind  ten  lions.  In  war,  hia  greatest  deeds  wore  performed 
ill  Ethiopia,  the  California  of  those  ages.     Two  colossal 
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statnes  of  him,  whicH  still  rise  seventy  feet  above  the 
sand  at  Thebes^  stood  originally  in  front  of  a  great  temple 
of  Amon  which  he  built,  but  which  is  now  entirely 
gone.  Besides  these,  he  leflb  temples,  rows  of  sphinxes, 
and  vast  rock  tombs  as  his  magnificent  memorials.  Above 
all,  his  wise  sayings  were  treasured  for  ages.  After  hie 
reign  of  thirty-five  years  came  his  son  Amenhotep  IV^ 
"the  long  lived/'  whose  mother,  the  darling  wife  of  his 
father,  had  been  neither  of  royal  blood  nor  even  an 
Egyptian.  This  invalidated  his  title  to  the  throne,  and 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  priestly  corporations  against 
him,  zealous  as  they  were  for  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  laws  of  royal  succession,  since  the  Pharaohs  were  not 
only  kings  but  gods.  He  had,  moreover,  learned — per- 
haps froTn  his  foreign  mother — to  slight  the  worship  of 
Amon,  the  great  God  of  Thebes,  and  of  the  other  Egypt* 
ian  gods.  Hence,  though  he  built  temples  to  them, — he 
worshipped  only  the  "One  God  of  Light*' — the  sun — ^in 
honour  of  whom  he  went  even  so  far  as  to  change  his 
name  to  Kliuuaten — "the  splendour  of  the  sun's  disk." 
He  further  erased  the  name  of  Amon  and  of  his  divine 
wife  Mut  from  the  monuments,  and  proclaimed  himself 
"a  high  priest  of  Hormakhu,"  and  a  "friend  of  the 
sun's  disk."  The  cry  of  ^'The  Church  in  danger"  rose 
from  the  priests  of  the  dishonoured  gods,  and  led  to  a 
rebellion,  on  account  of  which  Amenhotep  removed  hia 
capital  from  Thebes  to  Middle  Egypt.  There  a  new  city 
— Khu-atcn,  the  city  of  Aten,  the  sun — was  forthwith 
built;  with  a  grand  temple  to  the  sun-god  Aten,  in  a 
foreign  style,  and  palaces  and  public  buildings,  nearly 
all  of  granite,  laboriously  brought  from  Assouan  or 
Syene.  Though  soft  and  feminine  in  his  features,  aud 
of  a  weak  unmanly  figure,  Amenhotep  was  far  from  being 
either  weak  or  irresolute  in  character.     Before  leaving 
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Thebes,  he  had  compelled  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire 
to  unite  with  laboarers  and  masons  in  building  a  huge 
pyramid  of  sandstone  in  honour  of  the  '*  (rod  of  Light "  ; 
the  noblest  lords^  including  even  the  specially  illustrious 
**  fan-bearers/'  being  required  to  play  the  humble  part 
of  overseers  of  the  workmen  who  cut,  shipped,  and  put 
together  the  stone.  But  he  was  as  tender  and  faithful  in 
his  domestic  relations  as  he  was  proud  and  stem  towards 
his  opponents,  and  clung  zealously  to  his  new  faith; 
which,  indeed,  was  much  purer  and  loftier  than  the  creed 
he  had  discarded.  His  rupture  with  the  prie^^ts  must 
have  been  the  great  topic  of  the  times  in  Goshen  and 
over  all  the  land,  but  it  did  not  shake  his  throne,  for  he 
died  in  peace — leaving  seven  daughters  but  no  son-— 
after  a  reign,  not  without  glory  from  the  deeds  of  his 
armies  abroad,  and  famous  for  his  honest  worth  at  home. 

The  husband  of  the  third  daughter  of  this  king  sua* 
oeeded  him  on  his  throne,  and  has  had  his  memory 
preserved  by  a  remarkable  painting  in  the  tomb  of  a 
Theban  contemporary.  It  shows  us  the  king  on  his 
throne  receiving  the  homage  and  tribute  of  the  nations 
subject  to  him.  Kichly  laden  ships  bring  the  gifis  and 
dues  of  the  negro  populations,  and  with  them  appears 
a  negro  queen,  who  has  come  on  a  chariot  drawn  by 
oxen,  surrounded  by  her  slaves  and  officiMls,  to  visit  the 
Pharaoh  and  lay  rich  presents  at  his  feet,  as  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  in  a  later  age  came  to  Solomon. 

The  brown-skinned  kings  of  Palestine  are  also  painted 
in  rich  dresses,  their  black  hair  elaborately  curled;  oflEer- 
ing  to  Pharaoh  Syrian  horses,  led  by  red- bearded  men  of 
low  stature ;  costly  and  beautiful  works  of  their  country, 
in  silvt^r,  gold,  blue  stone  and  green  stone ;  and  all  kinds 
of  jewels;  as  an  expression  of  their  wish  for  peace,  and 
of  their  respect.     But  Tut-ank-Amon,  as  the  king  called 
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IiiiDself^  was  only  an  illegitimate  pretender^  for  his  qneeni 
through  her  mother,  was  not  of  the  pare  blood  of  the 
Pharaohs ;  bo  that,  although  he  returned  to  the  old  faithj 
and  thus  gained  the  outward  support  of  the  priests,  he 
failed  .to  secure  their  warm  loyalty.  Hence,  when  he 
died  after  a  short  reign,  without  a  legitimate  successor, 
the  throne  was  seized  by  Khunatea's  former  Master  of 
the  Horse— "The  Holy  Father  Ai,"  who  seems  to  have 
made  a  remarkably  good  king.  Gossip  about  him  must 
have  been  rife  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Nubia, — how 
his  wife  had  been  nnrse  to  king  Khunaten,the  heretic; 
how  this  had  raised  Ai,  already  a  lord  of  the  court  and  a 
"holy  father'*  of  the  highest  grade,  to  even  higher 
dignities;  how  he  had  been  successively  "fan-beai-er 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  superintendent  of  the 
whole  stud  of  Pharaoh,"  and  "  the  royal  scribe  of  justice.'' 
Nor  had  his  wife  fared  less  generously,  for  rumour  would 
justly  recount  how  "the  high  nurse,  the  nourishing 
mother  of  the  godlike  one,  the  dresser  of  the  king" 
increased  in  riches  and  honour,  year  by  year.  Wisely 
orthodox,  Ai  had  the  support  of  the  priests,  and  was 
allowed  by  them  to  prepare  a  tomb  for  himself  amongst 
those  of  the  kings  at  Thebes.  As  the  Pharaoh,  his 
armies  preserved  the  wide  limits  of  the  empire,  and  even 
won  great  victories,  but  he  had  no  heirs,  and  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  was  once  more  a  difficulty  at  his  death. 
Another  Pharaoh  had  to  be  discovered,  and  the  good 
fortune  fell  in  this  case  on  a  person  who  had  no  con- 
nection with  royalty  except  his  having  married  a  sister 
of  the  queen  of  Amenhotep  III.  His  name,  however^ 
helped  him,  for  it  was  Horemhib,  or  Herns,  one  of  the 
great  gods.  An  inscription  records  the  strange  steps 
of  his  elevation.  In  his  youth  he  had  the  happiness 
of   being  presented  to  the  Pharaoh,  who  named  him 
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•* guardian  of  the  kingdom,"  "In  all  his  deeds  and 
ways,'*  he  tells  ns,  "  he  followed  in  the  path  of  the  gods 
Thoth  and  Ptah,  justice  and  truth,  and  they  were  his 
shield  and  his  protection  on  earth,  to  all  eternity."  He 
was  afterwards  raised  to  the  great  dignity  of  the  Adon 
of  the  land^  and  held  the  office  for  many  years.  This  was 
the  position  granted  to  Joseph,  and  hence  the  honours 
paid  the  son  of  Jacob  may  be  gathered  from  those  shown 
to  Horemhib  in  the  same  office.  '*The  great  men  at 
the  court  bowed  before  him,  and  the  kings  of  foreign 
nations  of  the  south  and  north  came  before  him,  and 
stretched  ont  their  hands  at  his  approach,  and  praised 
his  soul,  as  if  he  had  been  god.  His  authority  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  king  in  the  sight  of  mortals, 
and  all  wished  him  prosperity  and  health." 

His  adoption  as  the  crown  prince  of  the  land  followed, 
and,  next,  his  selection  for  the  throne,  after  the  death  of 
"The  Holy  Father."  An  inscription  detailing  the  in- 
cidents of  his  coronation  throws  light  on  the  relations 
of  the  priesthood  to  the  Pharaohs  and  their  immense 
influence  in  Egypt.  '*  The  noble  god  Amon  (that  is,  his 
priests,  the  most  powerful  corporation  in  the  land)  gave 
command  to  conduct  the  god  Horus  (the  intended  king) 
to  Thebes  .  •  to  deliver  him  his  royal  office  and  to 
establish  it  for  the  term  of  his  life."  Then  came  a  grand 
coronation  procession,  and  ''Amon  Ba  was  moved  with 
joy."  The  daughter  of  the  late  king  was  forthwith 
given  to  him  as  queen,  .  .  .  "  Then  went  Amon 
(that  is,  his  image  was  carried  by  the  priests)  with  his 
son  (the  new  king)  before  him,  to  the  hall  of  kings, 
to  set  his  double  crown  on  his  head.  There  the  gods 
(that  hy  the  choirs  of  their  priests)  cried  ont:  'We  will 
to  invest  him  with  his  kingdom;  we  will  to  bestow  on 
him  the  royal  attire  of  the  sun  god  Ba ;  we  will  to  praise 
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Amon  in  him.     •     .     /     And  the  great   name  of  this 
godlike  one  was  settled  and  his  title  recorded/' *^ 

''After  this  festival  in  the  southern  country  was 
finished^  Amon^  the  king  of  the  gods  (that  is^  the  priests 
bearing  the  image  of  Amon  with  them)  went  in  peace  to 
Thebes^  and  the  king  went  down  the  river  in  his  ship, 
like  an  image  of  the  god  Hormakha.  Thus  he  had 
taken  possession  of  the  land,  as  was  the  cnstom.  He  re- 
newed the  dwellings  of  the  gods  (the  temples.)'  He  had 
all  their  images  re-scnlptured,  each  as  it  had  been  before. 
He  set  them  np  in  tbeir  temple,  and  he  had  one  hundred 
images  made,  one  for  each  of  them,  of  like  form,  and  of 
all  kinds  of  costly  stones.  He  visited  the  cities  of  the 
gods,  which  lay  as  heaps  of  rubbish  in  the  land,  and  had 
them  restored.  •  •  He  took  care  of  their  daily  festival 
of  sacrifice,  and  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  temples,  of  gold 
and  silver.  He  provided  the  temples  with  holy  persons 
and  singers,  and  with  the  best  of  the  bodyguards,  and 
he  presented  to  them  arable  land  and  cattle,  and  supplied 
them  with  all  kinds  of  provision  which  they  required,  to 
sing  thas,  each  morning,  to  the  sun-god  Ba:  'Thou 
hast  made  the  kingdom  great  for  us  iu  thy  son,  who  is 
the  consolation  of  thy  soul,  king  Horemhib.  .  .  !  ** 
The  great  pyramid  raised  by  the  heretic  king  Khunaten 
was  soon  After  destroyed,  its  stones  being  taken  to  raise 
an  addition  to  the  temple  of  Amon,  and  thus  the  triumph 
of  the  priests  was  at  last  complete.' 

With  Horemhib  expired  the  Seventeenth  Dynasty. 
The  Eighteenth  was  that  under  which  the  oppression  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  their  deliverance,  took  place,  but  both 
were  still  some  generations  distant. 

1  Hymns  in  which  the  Pharaoh  was  adored  as  the  son- god 
are  still  extant. 
■  T<vp.  Anoatasi,  II.  v.  fl,        •  Bvugsch,  vol.  i.  pp.  462-473. 


CHAPTEil  m. 

THE   OPPBBSaiON   IN    EQTFT. 

OP  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  we  know  nothiD^ 
directly  except  in  its  last  period,  and  evea  of  that 
we  baTe  only  a  few  brief  and  fragmentary  notices.  Thuy 
evidently,  however,  by  degrees  laid  aside,  to  a  large 
extent,  their  tent  life  as  wandering  shepherd!^,  and 
applied  themselves  in  some  cases  to  agriculture ;  digging 
canals  from  the  east  branch  of  the  Nile  to  water  their 
fields :  in  others  to  the  various  trades  and  arks  of  Egypt ; 
and  thns  passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  social 
development.  ReuboD,  Mnuasseb  and  Gad,  indeed, 
alone  clung  to  the  old  shepherd  life  after  the  Kxodus. 

No  country  in  these  early  ages  was  so  fur  advanced 
in  civilization  as  Egypt ;  none  could  boast  so  grand  a 
history;  such  far  reaching  power;  such  splendour  of 
architectare ;  such  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences ;  such 
royal  magnificence  in  its  government,  or  such  accuma- 
lated  wealth  in  its  national  treasury  and  in  the  hands  of 
its  nobles  and  priests.  To  oso  the  words  of  Ewald, 
Egypt — like  Athens  aod  Home  in  later  ages,  in  their 
relations  to  the  northern  races — was  a  magnet  which 
attracted  or  drove  from  it  the  less  culfured  peoples 
round — a  school  for  wandering,  conquering,  or  conquered 
nationalities,  from  which  none  went   awiiy  as  they  bad 
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oome.^  A  commanitj  settled  in  it^  as  the  Hebrews  liad 
been^  for  over  four  hundred  years,  must  have  insensibly 
caught  more  or  less  the  modes  of  thought  and  special 
ideas  predominant  on  all  sides  round  them.  Above  all, 
they  must  have  been  largely  influenced  by  the  strange 
religion  prevailing.  Lofty  and  philosophical  in  theory  or 
in  the  secret  interpretation  of  the  initiated ;  splendid  in 
its  ritual  and  temples,  and  universally  honoured  in  the 
land;  it  had  doubtless  much  to  attract.  Traces  of  the 
great  primeval  revelation  of  the  One  living  and  only  God 
still  survived,  •  though  veiled  and  confused  by  the  poly- 
theism which  had  sprung  up.  Thus  in  a  hymn  to  the 
god  Amen/  we  find  the  lines : — 

"  One  only  art  Thou,  Thou  Creator  of  beingSy 
And  Tboa  only  makeat  all  that  is  created. 

.....  a 

He  is  one  only,  Alone,  without  equal, 
Dwelling  alone  in  the  holiest  of  holies." 

A  few  among  the  higher  priests  doubtless  whispered, 
as  a  mystery  trusted  only  to  themselves,  the  existence 
of  this  One  only  God,  self  existent,  "  His  own  Father  and 
Son,^'  ''the  To-day,  Yesterday,  and  To-morrow,'*  the 
"  I  Am  whom  I  am ; "  *  but  these  glimpses  of  the  august 
truth  were  so  thickly  veiled  and  shaded  by  the  countless 
and  varied  forms  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon,  as  to  elude 

^  Quoted  in  Uhlemann's  Israeliten  und  HyJcsoi,  p.  2. 
■  Durch  Oosen,  p,  528.     JJarda,  vol.  L  p.  45. 

*  Buluq  Papyri,  p.  17.  Translated  by  Goodwin,  Trans,  8o6m 
Bih,  Arch.f  vol.  ii.  p.  250.  Becorde  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii  p.  129.  II 
has  been  translated  also  by  Grebaut  and  Stern.  See,  also,  Uarda^ 
vol.  i.  p.  45. 

*  See  this  name,  afterwards  rightly  assnmed  by  Jehovah  aa 
due  only  to  Him — quoted  from  the  hieroglyphics,  in  Ebers'  Dwrek 
(hdeuj  p.  528,  if,  indeed,  his  interpretation  be  right. 
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ihe  recognition  or  comprelienBion  of  the  mnltitade.  In 
tills  very  hymn  indeed,  Amen  is  said  to  be  begotten  by 
Ptahy  the  local  god  of  Memphis.  Bat  to  breathe  even 
this  confused  vision  of  the  trath  beyond  the  small  circle 
of  the  instructed  few  was  an  impiety,  to  be  severely 
panished.^  To  the  world  at  large  in  the  Nile  Valley, 
there  were  seven  gods  of  the  highest  rank — Ba,  the  snn- 
god,  the  great  national  divinity,  and  Osiris  and  his  family. 
From  these  had  emanated  a  second  grade  of  twelve  gods, 
at  whose  head  stood  the  moon-god  Thoth,  and  from  these 
again,  a  third,  of  thirty  demi-gods.'  But  all  these  divini- 
ties took  so  many  names  and  forms  of  both  sexes,  that 
the  mind  could  not  retain  more  than  a  few.  Nor  was 
this  the  worst.  From  the  earliest  ages,  it  had  been  the 
strange  custom  in  Egypt  to  regard  certain  beasts,  birds, 
fishes,  and  even  insects  as  the  symbols  o^  particular  gods.'  >Hv&**^ 
The  crocodile,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  searabssus  beetle^ 
the  ox,  the  dog,  the  dog-faced  ape,  the  shrew  mouse,  the 
cat,  the  wolf,  the  ichneumon,  the  lion,  the  hippopotamus, 
the  ibis,  some  serpents,  the  sparrow-hawk,  some  fishes, 
and  some  vegetables,  were  sacred  in  wider  or  narrower 
districts,  and  although  perhaps  regarded  by  the  educated 
or  reflecting  few  as  only  symbols,  were  worshipped  by 
the  multitude  as  in  some  way  divine.  Offerings  were 
presented  to  the  sacred  animals;  priesthoods  maintained 
in  their  honour;  magnificent  temples  built  for  their 
reception;  grand  festivals  held  in  their  praise,  and 
public  lamentations  made  at  their  death;  whilst  to  kill 
one  of  them  was  a  capital  crime.  They  were  regarded 
as  incarnations  in  which  the  particular  god  had  veiled 
himself,  to  watch  the  better  from  this  disguise  the  livei 

*  Uardat  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

*  LepuiuB,  JEgypten,  Herzog,  vol.  L  p.  142. 

*  J.  E.  Miiller,  in  Herstog,  vol.  xvL  p.  49. 
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of  hiB  worshippers  and  the  enrrent  of  events.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  aptly  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  oatside 
•world  towards  this  strange  religion.  **  The  holy  places 
of  the  temples/'  says  he,  *'  are  hidden  by  great  veils  of 
cloth  of  gold.  If  you  advance  towards  the  interior  of 
the  bailding  to  see  the  statue  of  the  god,  a  priest  comes 
to  you  with  a  grave  air,  chanting  a  hymn  in  the  Egyptian 
language,  and  lifts  a  corner  of  the  gorgeous  curtain  to 
show  you  the  divinity.  But  what  do  you  see  ?  A  cat,  a 
crocodile,  a  serpent,  or  some  other  dangerons  animal. 

The  god  of  the  Egyptians  ap- 
pears; it  is  a  beast  tumbling 
about  on  a  carpet  of  purple." 
The  multitude,  ever  incapable  of 
refined  distinctions  between  the 
idol  or  symbol  and  the  god  which 
had  veiled  himself  in  its  out- 
ward form,  paid  divine  honours 
directly  to  the  sacred  bird  or 
beast.  Nothiug  more  degrading 
than  such  a  monstrous  faith 
could  be  conceived.  Thus,  the 
people  of  Thebes  worshipped  the 
crocodile,  which  was  killed  as 
hateful  farther  up  the  Nile.  A 
fine  specimen  having  been  caught,  the  priests  taught  it 
to  eat  from  their  hands,  and  cai*efully  tended  it.  Golden 
earrings  were  hung  in  its  ears  and  bracelets  set  on  its 
forefeet.^  Strabo  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  to  one.  "  Our 
host,''  says  he,  ''took  cakes,  broiled  fish,  and  a  drink 
prepared  with  honey,  and  then  went  towards  the  lake  * 

"  Herod,,  ii.  69. 

'  The  saored  lake  in  the  temple  grounds,  made  for  the  divine 
crocodile. 
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with  ns.     The  brute  lay  on  the  beak,  whither  the  priestB 
went  to  it.     Two  of  them  then  opened  its  jaws,  and  a 
third  pat  into  ita  moatU,  first  the  cakes,  then  tUo  Ssh, 
and  finally  they  ponred  the  drink  down  ita  throat.     After 
this,  the  crocodile  shambled  into  the  water  and  ewam  to 
the  bank  on  the  other  side.    Another  stranger  baving 
arrived  with  a  similar  offering,  the  priests  took  it,  made 
the  circnit  of  the  lak?,  and  having  reached  the  crocodile^ 
gave   it  to  him  in  the  same 
way."*    Itwaa  notnncommon 
for  rich  people  to  spend  im- 
mense finms    on    a    splendid 
faneral  of  a  sacred  cat,'  dog, 
or  ram;'  and  SO  zealons  were 
the   mnltitade  in   their  wor> 
ship,  that  even   so  late  as  » 
century    and    a    half    before 
Chriat,    a    Roman    living   in 
Alexandria,   having  by  acci- 
dent killed  a  cat,  was  seized 
by  the  crowd,  on  the  fact  be- 
ing known,  and  pot  to  death 
on  the  spot,  though  he  was  a 
Roman    citizen,   and   though 
the  king,  who  dreaded  Rome 
and   trembled  for  his  cronn,  sifu-iL 

implored  them  to  spare  the  nnfortnnate  man's  hfe.* 

Some  of  these  beast-gods  were  only  locally  famonsi 
others  were  honoured  by  the  whole  country.  The  ram 
was  honoured  at  Thebes,  where  the  great  god  Amon  had 
a  ram's  head.     At  Mendes,  iu  the  heart  of  the  Hebrew 

'  Straio,  xvii.  1.       '  Ein»  ^gypl.  Eonigtt.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51, 212. 

■  Bicinrv*,  I  84. 

'  Ihlil ,  i.  8^     See,  slao,  anotber  oaae,  vol.  E.  p.  15. 
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district,  the  goat  was  sacred  to  the  god  Binebtat,  who 
was  represented  with  a  goat's  head  and  legs.  His  wor« 
Aip,  in  keeping  with  his  symbol,  was  wildly  fanatical, 
and  hateful  for  its  orgies  of  last  and  impurity.^  At 
Kynopolis,  the  dog ;  at  Ljcopolis,  the  wolf^  and  perhaps 
the  jackal;  at  Babastis,  the  cat;  at  Tochompso,  the 
crocodile  was  worshipped.  E^ery  household,  moreover, 
had  its  sacred  bird,  which  it  fed  daring  its  life  and 
buried  with  the  family  after  its  death,  when  it  had  been 
carefully  embalmed.'  The  goddess  Pecht  had  the  head 
of  a  cat,  Hathor  that  of  a  cow,  and  Osiris  was  worshipped 
under  an  obscene  symbol. 

The  goat  of  Mendes  was  ''the  soul  of  Osiris;''  the 
calf  Mnevis  of  On,  ^'  the  soul  of  Ra,"  the  great  sun-god. 
The  phoenix,  a  fabulous  bird,  was  an  incarnation  of 
Osiris,  as  the  ibis  was  of  Thoth  and  the  sparrow-hawk 
of  Horns.  But  the  ox  Apis,  at  Memphis,  not  far  from 
Goshen,  was  the  supreme  expression  of  the  divinity  in 
an  animal  form.  He  was  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of 
Osiris  and  Ptah,  together,  and  henoe  was  honoured  as 
at  once  "the  second  life  of  Ptah,''  and  "the  soul  of 
Osiris."  '  He  had  no  father,  but  a  ray  of  light  quickened 
him  in  the  womb  of  his  cow  mother  which  henceforth 
could  bear  no  other  calf.^  It  was  required  that  he  be 
black,  with  a  triangular  white  spot  on  his  forehead ;  the 
figure  of  a  vulture  or  eagle  with  outspread  wings  on  his 
back,  and  that  of  a  scarabasus  on  his  tongue.  Sach 
marks,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  never  appeared,  but  the 
priests  had  symbols  which  they  accepted  in  their  steady 

*  The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  drawn  away  bj  this  idol 
and  to  have  sacrificed  to  him.  Lev.  xvii.  7.  Dent.  xxxii«  17.  In 
these  texts  the  word  '*  devils/'  is  to  be  ti'anslated  "  goals." 

*  Creuzer's  SymboUk,  p.  158. 

*  Straho,  xvii.  1.  *  EerocL^  iii.  28. 
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U  astrODOToera  fancifully  recognize  the  outline  of  a 
dragon,  a  bear,  or  a  lyre  in  the  positions  of  tlie  stars  of 
diHerent  constellations.^  He  was  not  allowed,  however, 
to  live  more  than  twenty-five  years.  At  the  end  of  thia 
IHtriod  be  was  drowned  in  the  sacred  fountain  of  the  Sun, 
and  faia  embalmed  body  was  then  laid  with  great  public 
solemnities  in  a  magnificent  tomb.' 

Witli  all  this  degradation,  however,  the  Ef^yptian 
religion  had  the  glory  of  maintaining  the  immortality  of 
the  eoni  as  one  of  its  moat 
cherished  doctrines,  and  with 
this  the  resurrection  of  the 
body;  thongh  they  linked 
the  continued  existence  of  the 
spirit  to  that  of  the  frail  tene- 
ment in  which  it  had  lired  on 
earth. 

In  the  midst  of  such  an 
idolatry  the  Hebrews  could 
for  themselves  see  its  results. 
Cherishing  for  generations  the 
lofty  faith  of  Abraham,  they 
must  have  kept  very  much 
apart  while  the  pare  creed  of 
the  patriarchs  still  held  its 
ancient  place  in  their  hearts.  "*     "     ""' 

They  saw  the  race  which  honoured  beast-gods  sunk  into 
degradation,  and  treated  as  slaves  by  their  kings  and  the 
higher  castes.  There  was  no  reverence  for  man  as  man, 
nq  recognition  of  the  personal  freedom  of  the  population  ^ 
at  large.  The  Pharaohs  boasted  of  deaoenc  from  the 
gods  and  were  worshipped  even  during  their  life  as 
■  Ifariette,  BuUatm  ^reh.  de  rdthmaian,  1855,  p.  M. 
»  PHge  16. 
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divine,  and  the  whole  land  and  all  the  people  in  it  be- 
longed to  thorn.  If  a  portion  of  the  soil  were  left  to  the 
peasant  it  was  an  act  of  grace.  There  was^  in  fact^  no 
"  people"  in  Egypt ;  only  slaves.  They  were  forced 
to  toil,  at  the  royal  will,  in  raising  temples,  pyramids, 
and  cities,  nnder  the  eyes  of  remorseless  **  drivers/'  Noi 
was  any  sympathy  for  the  enffering  mnltitnde  shown 
by  the  priests,  who  steadily  ranged  themselves  on  the 
side  of  power.     Thns,  sunk  in  political  degradation,  the 

multitude  sought  oompensa- 
tion  in  immorality.  Gentle 
and  patient  as  they  were,  the 
Egyptians  were  also  specially 
impure.  With  such  a  wor- 
ship, they  gave  the  reins  to 
the  baser  passions,  for  why 
should  a  man  be  better  than 
his  godsf  Unnatural  vices 
prevailed  on  every  side.^ 
Universal  and  open  impurity 
marked  their  great  yearly  re- 
ligious festivities  at  Bubastis 
and  Dendera, '  at  which 
700,000  people  sometimes 
were  assembled. 
It  would  have  been  astonishing  if,  amidst  such  corrup* 
tion,  the  Hebrews  had  remained  uucontaminated.  Yet 
the  wonder  is  they  were  not  worse  than  they  proved. 
Their  independence  and  separate  nationality,  long  re- 
spected, doubtless  shielded  them  in  part,  yet  they  had, 

'  Herod.,  ii.  46.  Lev.  xviii.  3  ff.  "After  the  doings  of  the 
land  of  Ep^ypt  wherein  ye  dwelt  shall  ye  not  do."  See  especially 
ver.  28.    Com  p.  with  Hm*od,t  ii.  60. 

*  Ebera,  Burch  Qosen,  p.  483. 
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as  a  people^  lapsed  into  a  very  low  spiritual  condition 
when  Moses  appeared.  The  name  of  the  God  of  their 
fathers  had  been  forgotten,^  and  they  had  "  defiled  them- 
selves with  the  idols  of  Egypt,*  and  worshipped  a  calf, 
perhaps  the  syrobol  of  the  god  Muevis,  under  the  very 
shadow  of  Sinai.  They  would  appear  also,  as  already 
said,  to  have  sacrificed  to  the  sacred  goat  Mendes,^ 
which  was  so  much  honoured  in  Egypt  that  the  whole 
land  mourned  its  death.  Indeed,  after  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  they  still  clung  to  the  worship  of  Egyptian  gods.^ 
Nor  was  idolatry  the  only  evil  learned  by  their  long 
sojourn  on  the  Nile.  Ezekiel,  so  late  as  the  time  of  the 
Captivity,  reminds  them  how  even  their  maidens  had 
yielded  to  the  impurities  of  Egypt,  and  had  given  them- 
selves up  to  shameless  sin.^ 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Hebrews  were  thus  con- 
taminated by  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  Nile  Valley; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  gained  much  in  their  social  and 
national  development  by  residence  there.     SlUXfiJindedi 
by  the  highest  existing  culture,  they  gradually  became  j 
&tted  for  independent  national  liftj^     The  sciences,  arts,  | 
and  mode  of  life  of  their  neighbours  re-appear  more  or  ♦ 
less  in  their  future  history;  in  the   medical   knowledge  1 
of  Israel,  its  civilization,  its  laws  and  customs,  and  even  } 
its  knowledge   of  writing,     j^jithmeticj^  geometry,  and  ? 
acquaintance  with  the  heavens  were  unknowii  to  them  J 
before  entering  Egypt;  and  arts,  of  which  no  trace  exists  i 
in  the  patriarchal  times,  appear  among  them  immediately  f 
aftt^r  the  Exodus.     We  find  them  then  executing  delicate  { 
work  in  gold,  silver,  wood  and  stone;  skilled  in  weaving,  « 


»  Exod.  iii.  la  •  Ezek.  xx.  7,  a 

*  Puge  64,  n.  ^  Josh.  xxiv.  28L 

*  Kzek.  xziiL  8L 
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embroidering  and  dyeing^^   and  able  to  cat,   set  and 
engrave  precious  stones.' 

Nothing  is  told  us  of  tbeir  history  in  Egypt,  but  an 
allusion  in  Chronicles^  may  refer  to  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  break  away  from  the  Nile  before  the  days  of 
Moses.  Their  families  grew  into  twelve,  thirteen,  or  four- 
teen tribes,^  and  these  maintained  a  steadfast  relationship 
through  common  descent  and  traditions.  To  the  Beuben- 
ites,  as  descendants  of  Jacob's  eldest  son,  the  leadership 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  assigned, 
but  the  patriarch,  in  his  dying  words,  virtually  deposed 
their  forefather  from  the  rights  of  the  first-bom.  *'  Bub- 
bling over  like  water,''  in  his  unbridled  passions,  he  had 
**  defiled  his  father's  couch,"  and  "  would  have  no  pre- 
eminence" such  as  his  birthright  promised.*  The 
Beubenites,  as  has  been  noticed  already,  were  and  re- 
mained nomadic  shepherds,  as  also  did  the  Gadites  and 
the  Eastern  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  with  whom  similarity 
of  life  united  them;  but  even  among  these  Reuben  took 
no  foremost  place.     In  the  same  way,  the  next  eldest 

*  Graetz,  Geschiehte,  vol.  i.  p.  14.    Uhlemaiin,  Die  Israelifen,  p.  3. 

'  Proved  by  the  ITrim  and  Thammim,  the  stoues  on  the  high 
priest's  shoulders,  and  on  his  breastplate,  etc  These  were  en« 
graved  with  the  names  of  the  tribes.  But  the  mention  of  a  signet 
ring  (Gen.  xxzviii.  18}  may  imply  the  knowledge  of  stone  engrav- 
ing at  an  earlier  period. 

»  1  Chron.  vii.  21. 

^  The  number  of  the  tribes  is  usually  given  as  twelve,  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  being  reckoned  as  two,  and  Levi  not  counted. 
Manasseh  however  broke  up  into  two,  than  on  the  east  and  that 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  hence  there  were  thirteen  tribes, 
or  with  Levi,  fourteen.  Graetz  thinks  the  number  of  ofieringn  in 
Numbers  xvii.  13, — thirteen, — refers  to  thirteen  tribes,  (GeschielUe^ 
vol.  i.  p.  11),  but  if  so,  the  fourteen  offerings  that  follow  would 
include  Levi,  and  make  fourteen  tribes. 

'  Oes.  Thes.,  1098  b,  6^o  a.  Muhlau  u,  VolcJe,  under  the  word  Yathar. 
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tribe>  Simeon^  remained  always  subordinate^  and  ended 
by  being  virtually  lost  in  that  of  Judah.  Over  them, 
also,  for  their  lawless  conduct  at  Shechem,  their  father's 
words  hung  like  a  blight,  for  "their  swords  had  been 
instrumeuts  of  violence."  ^  '*0  my  soul/'  the  dyino^ 
patriarch  had  added,  of  both  Simeon  and  Levi,  in  this 
connection,  ^'come  not  thou  into  their  council;  unto 
their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united  ;  for  in 
their  anger  they  slew  men,  and  in  their  selfwill  they 
houghed  oxen."  *  Both,  as  he  predicted,  were,  literally, 
'^divided  in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Israel.''  Judah, 
although  in  later  times  the  most  powerful  and  noted  of 
all  the  tribes,  was  long  in  taking  the  leadership,  which  in 
Egypt  and  for  ages  afterwards^  was  naturally  held  by 
that  of  Joseph;  including  from  the  first  its  two  great 
branches, — Ephraim,  long  supreme  as  the  representa- 
tive of  its  great  forefather,  and  spoken  of  as  "Israel," 
—and  Manasseh,  which  separated  into  the  eastern  and 
western  branches  of  Machir  and  Gilead.  The  other  tribes 
were  always  subordinate:  Benjamin,  Issacbar  and  Zebulon 
connecting  themselves  in  a  measure  with  the  descendants 
of  Joseph;  Dan,  Asher  and  Napthali  choosing  a  more 
isolated  life,  comparatively  apart  from  their  brethren. 
The  tnbe  of  Levi  held  a  peculiar  position.  Assuming 
the  moral  leadership  in  Egypt,  it  afterwards  rose  to  be 
the  priestly  and  ecclesiastical  head  of  tbe  nation. 

The  tribal  constitution  of  these  various  clans,  in  Eg^ypt, 
was  simple.  They  had  no  common  chief,  but  lived  under 
the  rule  of  their  own  elders  or  sheiks.  This  simple 
patriarchal  form  of  government  they  retained  in  common 
with  their  related  nations,  the  tribes  of  Edom  and  those 
descended   from    Ishmael,*   and   with    the    Ilontes— or 

>  Gm.  The$.»  672  6.  =  Lit.  translation,  Gen.  xliz.  6. 

*  Gen.  zxv.  16;  xxxvi  10,  IL 
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Cave-men — ^who  lived  among  the  Edomites,  and  were  of 
Ganaanitish  descent.^  As  the  Edomites  had  Allufim,  or 
**heads/'  the  Dukes  of  onr  version,  the  tribes  of  Israel  had 
chiefs,  known  as  princes,  even  before  the  time  of  Moses^ 
for  there  is  no  mention  of  their  having  been  introdnced 
by  the  great  law-giver.  Under  these  "  princes "  or 
''  elders,"  were  subordinate  chiefs  of  greater  and  lesser 
divisions ;  each  tribe  being  apparently  divided  into  twelve 
"  Families,*'  or  clans,  and  each  clan  into  twelve  *'  Houses 
of  the  Fathers/''  All  these  chiefs,  no  doubt,  ranked 
among  the  "  elders  ''of  the  nation ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  this  name,  the  Hebrew  Zaken,  an  elder- 
like  the  Arab  Sheik,  the  Boman  Senator,  the  Saxon 
iBIderman,  or  the  modem  Signior,  which  mean  the  same, 
was  simply  a  title  of  rank,  without  reference  to  age, 
or  is  to  be  literally  understood.  Nor  is  there  any  hint 
of  the  mode  by  which  the  heads  or  elders  were  elected 
in  cases  of  vacancy  in  their  number.* 

Thus  we  have  to  think  of  Israel  in  Egypt  not  as  a 
mere  mob  or  multitude,  but  as  a  nation,  or  at  least  an 
organized  community,  of  which  the  unit  was  the  family, 
ruled  by  the  father,  with  very  extensive  power.  Separate 
households,  moreover,  grouped  together  into  a  minor 
clan,  made  a  ''House  of  the  Fathers,"  and  a  number 
of  these,  springing  from  a  common  ancestor,  formed  a 
family,"  or  what  the  Romans  would  have  called  a 
gens,"  over  whicli,  as  a  greater  house,  was  also  sat  a 
''  father,"  or  «  head,"  or  "  prince."  The  different  tribes, 
however,  showed  very  different  characteristics.  Reuben, 
Gad  and^meoUj  as  has  been  noticed,  clung  to  ajpaato] 

»  (Jen.  xxxvi.  29,  80. 
2  Num.  i.  2      Jo.ih.  lii.  14, 17. 

>  liiclmelis,  Mosaiscliea  Bccht,  vol.  i.  p.  263.     Ewald,  OeichiehiU^ 
¥(A.  i.  p.  619.    Ewald,  AU&i'thum4ir,  pp.  321  ff. 
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Kfe,  while  BeDJaTnin  was  famous  for  its  warlike  skill  and 
spirit.  Military  unions,  known  as  ''thousands/'  were 
common  to  all;  meaning,  it  may  be,  1,000  soldiers  from 
each,  or  bands  selected  from  1,000  households.*  From 
the  earliest  times,  also,  the  manliood  of  Israel  were 
Bocnstomed  to  act  together;  consulting  and  determining, 
with  a  noble  freedom,  on  their  common  interests.  Every 
district  and  division  of  the  whole  people  took  part  in  these 
assemblies,  by  representation  or  othei-wise,  and  nothing 
was  binding  on  them  which  had  not  been  voted  at  such  a 
general  parliament.  Thus  a  healthy  spirit  of  freedom, 
and  a  patriarchal  government,  obtained  from  the  first; 
each  "  head  "  or  ''  elder,"  in  his  lesser  or  greater  sphere, 
representing  its  members  in  the  gathering  of  the  tribes, 
at  which,  in  later  times,  over  400,000  men,  fit  for  war,  in 
Bomo  cases,  met.'  There  was  moreover,  under  Moses, 
and  apparently,  in  all  after  ages,  a  senate  or  council  of 
Elders,  numbering  seventy  or  seventy-two,  on  whom  lay 
a  special  responsibility  as  the  advisers  of  the  nation. 

Bub  notwithstanding  differences  so  radical  between  the 
free  internal  organization  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  slavery 
of  the  Egyptian  people,  the  stay  of  over  400  years  on 
the  Nile  must  have  left  many  results  of  which  the  traces 
are  lost.  Some,  however,  which  are^  still  known,  and 
have  already  been  named,  deserve  more  detailed  men- 
tion. Of  these  the  knowledge  and  use  of  writing  must 
rapk  amoiiig  ffio  clfiiiSyt^'^I^Ss' f^  mentioned  in  connection 
Witt  the  patriai  clis ;  but  Moses,  after  the  Exodus,  writes 
the  commandments  on  two  tables  of  stone,  as  he  had  seen 
di)ae  80  often  in  Egypt;  and  directions  to  write  separate 

^  Ewald  thinks  the  rnmber  of  higher  and  lower  elders  (in- 
cladtng  princes)  was  1,728,  t.6.,  12  princes;  12  head  of  families  of 
each  tribe,  and  12  heads  of  '*  houses  *'  (m  the  collective  sense)  of 
each  family.  '  Judges  zz.  2. 
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laws  in  a  book  are  of  frequent  occnrrence.  Egyptian 
words,  also,  were  incorporated  with  the  Hebrew.  The 
Jewish  measures  are  called  by  Egyptian  names — ^tho  log, 
the  ephah,  the  hin,  and  the  bath.^  The  local  name  for 
the  Nile, — Jeor,  meaning  at  onoe  a  ditch,  a  canal,  or  a 
river,  and  nsed  especially  of  the  Nile,  is  transferred  to  the 
Bible  text.  So  also  the  words  Achu — the  papyrus  reed- 
beds— is  the  Egyptian  word  used  in  Genesis  for  the  green 
edge  of  the  Nile,  from  which  the  cattle  in  Pharaoh's 
dream  ascended  to  the  shore.'  Oomeh, — the  word  nsed  for 
the  material  of  the  ark  in  which  Moses  floated — is  pure 
Egyptian  for  the  papyras.  The  month  Adar  bears  the 
name  of  the  Egyptian  Athyr,  and  the  Nablium  or  ten- 
stringed  harp  is  common  to  both  languages.  Sus,  the 
Hebrew  word  for  horse,  was  adopted  in  Egypt.  Adon,  the 
name  for  the  ''Ark''  of  the  Covenant,  and  Tabah,  that 
of  the  "  ark "  in  which  Moses  was  preserved,  are  also 
both  Egyptian.  Still  more  curious,  it  appears  certain 
that  the  word  On, — the  cry  of  mourning  for  the  dead — 
was  only  the  perpetuation  in  Hebrew  of  the  lament  for 
'*  On "  the  winter  retiring  sun,  raised  yearly,  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  Osiris,  when  thousands  of  Egyptian 
men  and  women  beat  their  breasts  as  thev  walked  iu  sad 
procession,  uttering  loud  cries  of  grief.*  The  hierarchy  of 
the  Leyites  reminds  us  of  the  constitution  of  tKe  Egyptian 
priestfapod ;  the  divisions  of  We  *TrtfefitacIe  "litift^'otTte 
Temple  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  temples.* 

How  long  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  peace  and  indepen* 
deuce  after  the  death  of  Joseph  is  only  conjecture.  It 
is  very  probable  that  a  great  king  like  Thothmes  111.^ 
who  needed  such  multitudes  of  labourers  and  workmen 
for  his  vast  constructions,  pressed  into  his  service,  not 

^  QtoMit,  vol.  i.  p.  369.     Uhlemann,  p.  52.  >  Gen.  xlL  18. 

*  Qraetz,  vol.  L  p.  870.  ^  Uhlemann,  p.  4 
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only  Egyptians  and  prisoners  of  war^  but  Asiatic  races 
like  the  Hebrews,  living  on  the  Delta.  *y^ 

Bat  it  was  left  to  Barneses  11.^  the  Sesostris  of  ttie^  ^  j^  ,. 
Greeks — the  ninth  king  after  Thothmes  III.^  and  the  ^^, 

third  monarch  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty — to  earn  for 
himself,  especially,  the  evil  distinction  of  the  Oppressor 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  KxoSuiTin^^evetf  15?' Maspero  ^ 
to  have  taken  place  under  Seti  II.,  the  next  king  but 
one  after  Barneses,  but  De  Boage,  Chabas,  Lenormant, 
Sayce,  Lepsius,  Brugsch^  Ebers  and  others,  agree  in 
assigning  it  to  the  reign  of  Menephtah  I.,  Barneses'  son 
and  successor. 

The  first  chapters  of  Exodus  imply  that  the  facts  they 
recount  took  place  under  kings  who  reigned  in  peace, 
for  had  they  had  defensive  wars  on  their  hands  they 
coald  not  have  oppressed  the  Hebrews,  lest  they  should 
join  the  enemy.  Such  internal  peace,  as  we  shall  see, 
marked  the  times  of  Bameses  II.,  who,  though  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  rule  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  passed 
the  longer  half  of  it  in  undistnrbed  quiet.  The  Nine- 
teenth Dynasty  had  been  founded  by  Bameses  I.,  who 
had  been  succeeded,  after  a  brief  and  obscure  reign,  by 
his  son  Sethos  or  Seti  I.,  a  g^eat  king.  Under  him  the 
''  outer  nations  *'  on  the  north-east,  apparently  an  alliance 
of  the  remnants  of  the  Hyksos  with  other  related  peoples, 
had  once  more  overrun  the  Delta,  to  find  sustenance  for 
themselves  and  their  cattle  in  the  possessions  of  Pharaoh. 
Biit  they  had  been  driven  back,  and  Palestine,  their 
nearest  stronghold,  and  even  the  region  of  the  Orontes, 
had  been  invaded  and  conquered.  Wars  with  Libya, 
and  with  the  nations  south  of  Egypt  had  followed, 
but  they  had  been  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  re- 
pose. 

*  HUioire,  etc.,  p.  259. 
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New  temples  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  On,  and  elsewhere 
had  marked  Seti's  reign ;  but  the  immense  expenditure 
had  pressed  so  heavily,  that  attention  was  ouce  more 
given  to  the  careful  working  of  the  gold  mines  of  Nubia, 
to  fill  the  empty  treasury.  The  remembrance  of  the  dan- 
gers of  many  former  kings,  from  the  shepherd  races  and 
their  allies  on  the  north-east,  must),  however,  amidst  all 
their  glory,  have  cansed  both  Seti  and  the  yonng  Rameses 
anxious  thoughts,  for  the  Hebrews  and  other  allied  races 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  Delta,  and  were 
likely  to  join  invaders  connected  with  them  by  blood. 
To  weaken  and  cripple  these  Asiatic  communities  inside 
the  great  wall,  must,  therefore,  have  long  been  a  settled 
aim  of  Egyptian  policy. 

Rameses  ^  was  undisturbed  by  any  troubles  in  Egypt, 
or  by  any  invasion,  though  his  wars  with  the  great 
Hittite  empire  of  Western  Asia  lasted  from  the  fourth  to 
the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  and  ended  in  a  treaty 
gladly  made  on  both  sides,  after  a  struggle  in  which 
each  was  equally  exhausted.  An  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  was  formed,  each  promising  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  other,  if  attacked,  and  agreeing  to  give 
up  political  offenders,  criminals,  or  runaway  slaves  who 
had  sought  refuge  within  the  boundaries  of  either  empire.' 
From  this  time  peace  reigned  on  the  Nile,  and  Rameses 
was>  free  to  carry  out  his  policy  of  repression  towards  the 
Hebrews  and  their  related  fellow-settlers  of  the  north- 
east  of  Egypt — at 'once  to  utilize  their  labour  and  to 
break  their  spirit.  Such  a  period  of  quiet  did  not  recur 
under  his  successors,  who  were  disturbed  by  internal 

>  For  sketches  of  Barneses,  besides  Uarda^  see  Biugach,  Tran9m 
of  8oe.  of  Bib,  Arch,,  voL  t.  p.  28b  Bine  JEgyfi,  EdnigaiodUerf 
vol.  L  p.  229. 

'  Brugick,  voL  ii.  p.  681 
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commotions^  and  thus,  as  has  been  said^  Bameses  seoms 
marked  out  specially  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression. 

That  he  is  rightly  thought  so,  seems  farther  established 
by  the  fact  that  the  incidents  related  in  the  beginning  of 
Exodus  demand  the  long  continuance  of  a  single  reigzu 
Not  only  must  the  successive  persecutions  of  the  Hebrews 
have  required  a  number  of  years,  but  Moses,  on  his  return 
to  Egypt  after  his  residence  of  forty  years  in  Midian, 
found  the  same  king  still  on  the  throne.  No  Pharoah, 
however^  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  held  the  sceptre 
thus  long  bat  Rameses  II.  The  son  of  one  who  was  not  of 
pure  royal  blood,  he  had  been  regarded  as  the  trae  king^ 
through  his  mother,  even  from  his  birth,  and  had  hence, 
from  childhood,^  been  associated  on  the  throne  with  his 
father ;  though  he  dates  his  reign  only  from  Seti^s  deathj 
when  he  himself  was  eighteen  or  twenty  yeai's  of  age. 
Yet  he  lived  to  wear  the  crown  for  sixty-seven  years,*  in  | 
wonderful  accordance  with  the  statouient  that  ^^  after  a  \ 
long  time  the  king  of  Egypt  died.^^  ^  His  reign  there- 
fore answers  precisely  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Bible  narrative. 

The  monuments  of  this  great  king  still  cover  the  soil 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia  in  almost  countless  nambers,  and 
show  him  to  have  been  the  greatest  builder  of  all  the 
Pharaohs.^  There  is  not,  says  Mariette,  a  ruin  in  Egypt 
or    Nubia  that    does  not  bear  his  name.     Two    grand 

^  Lenormant,  Eistoire  Andenne,  yoL  L  p.  404. 

*  Bntgsch,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 

*  Esod.  ii  23 :  Laach's  Translation.  AUgemeine  ZeUung,  IS??! 
p.  429.  So,  De  Wette  and  AagascL  Hitzig,  Qeachiehie,  p.  59, 
makes  Joseph  come  to  Egypt  under  Bameses  II.,  and  so  does 
Bcr&heaa  (p.  233).  Mank,  more  jastly  assigns  the  date  as  during 
the  reis^n  of  the  Hyksos.  FaXmima^  p.  264.  So,  writer  in  IVoim. 
fifoc.  Bib.  Arch,,  vol,  v.  p.  73, 

^  Mcuspero^  pp.  225-6. 
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lemples  at  Ipsamboal^  hewn  ont  of  the  hills,  with  four 
colossal  humaa  figures,  sixty-five  feet  high,  at  the 
entrances,  were  intended  to  pei*petaate  the  memory  of 
his  victories  over  the  negroes  and  the  Syrians.  At 
Thebes,  the  great  temple  of  Amenhotep  III.  was  finished, 
and  adorned  with  two  huge  obelisks  in  granite,  one  of 
which  is  now  in  Paris.  The  second  huge  porch  or  pylon 
of  the  great  temple  of  Amon  at  Karnak  was  covered 
with  tableaux,  representing  the  wars  with  the  Hittitea 
or  Kheta  of  Western  Asia.  The  temple  of  Gonmon, 
begun  by  Seti,  was  finished  and  consecrated.  The 
Bamesseum  of  Thebes,  another  great  temple,  is  covered 
with  sculptures  also  commemorating  the  Hittite  wars. 
The  temple  of  Abydos,  built  in  honour  of  Seti,  shows 
that  king  sitting  on  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  gods ; 
a  club  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  a  sceptre.  Gods  sit  on 
each  side,  and  in  rows  behind  him,  while  Bamesas  offers 
homage,  in  front,  to  his  father,  as  to  one  of  their  number.^ 
Everywhere:  at  Memphis,  at  Bubastis,  at  the  quarries 
of  Silsilis,  and  at  the  mines  of  Sinai,  similar  memorials 
occur.  The  porch  of  the  temple  of  Ptah,  at  Memphis, 
had  a  porch  built  by  him  at  its  entrance,  at  the  sides  of 
which  were  placed  statues  nearly  fifty  feet  high,*  of 
himself  and  his  queen.  In  the  land  of  Goshen  he 
restored  and  beautified  the  vast  temple  of  Zoan-Tanis, 
neglected  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty; 
the  city  itself  being,  besides,  well-nigh  rebuilt,  -fif 
fouxided  towns,  A\i£t  canals,  and  filled  the  land  with 
colossi,  sphinxes,  statues,  and  other  creations.  Of  the 
thirty-two  obelisks  which  yeB  exist  in  "^  Egypt  or  else- 
where, twenty-one  were  either  in  whole  or  in  part  due  to 
him  •  and  of  the  eight  temples  which  still  remain  in  the 

*  Maspero,  p.  217. 

*  Herod,,  IL  110.     Diod.,  L  57.    They  were  thirty  onbits  high. 
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rains  of  Thebes,  there  is  only  one  which  he  did  not  com- 
plete or  build  entirely,^  He  also  erected  a  chain  of  forti- 
fications along  the  entire  north-east  frontier  of  Egypt,  for 
160  miles,  to  defend  it  from  the  invasions  of  the  Syrians 
and  Arabs.  Cities  which  were  endangered  by  the  yearly 
inandations  he  protected  by  hage  earthen  dykes,  and  he 
intersected  the  entire  region  between  Memphis  and  the 
sea  with  channels  of  irrigation  so  wide  and  so  numerous, 
that  it  became  henceforth  impracticable  for  cavalry  or  war 
chariots,  for  which  it  had  before  been  especially  adapted. 
Herodotus  further  tells  us,  that  he  marked  off,  in  square 
blocks,  the  land  thus  reclaimed,  and  distributed  them 
among  his  Egyptian  &vourites,  treating  the  Delta  as  a 
new  province,  now,  for  the  first  time,  incorporated  with 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.' 

But  with  what  an  expenditure  of  human  misery  must 
all  this  have  been  attended  I  It  fills  the  mind  with 
horror  to  think  of  the  thousands  of  prisonera  of  war, 
or  forced  labourers  and  workmen,  who  must  have  died 
under  the  blows  of  the  drivers,  or  under  the  weight  of 
privations  and  toil  too  great  for  human  endurance,  in 
raising  thesQ  innumerable  creations.  When  slaves  could 
not  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers,  after  the  close  of  the 
Syrian  wars,  great  slave-hunting  razzias  to  Ethiopia 
were  organized,  to  harry  the  far  south  and  drag  ofE 
thousands  of  negroes  and  others,  in  chains,  to  toil  in 
the  brickfield,  the  quarry^  or  the  temple  pre.ci^gts.  All 
the  foreign  tribes  of  Semitic  origin  who  had  settled  in 
the  Delta  were  oppressed  by  forced  labour.  Even  the 
native  population  had  to  suffer.  A  letter  of  the  period  is 
Btill  extant,  which  tells  how  "  the  tax-collector  arrives 
(in  his  barge)  at  the  wharf  of  the  district,  to  receive  the 

^  Notet  on  OheliBkB,  hj  J.  Bonomi.  Trans.  Royal  8oc  Litt 
7oL  L  p.  158.  '  Osborn's  Israel  in  Egypt^  p.  201. 
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government  share  of  the  crops.  His  men  armed  with 
clubs^  are  with  him^  and  his  negroes^  with  batons  of  palm- 
wood,  cry  out,  '  Where's  yoar  wheat  f  *  and  there  is  no 
way  of  checking  their  exactions.  If  they  are  not  satis- 
fied, they  seize  the  poor  wretch,  throw  him  on  the  ground^ 
bind  him,  drag  him  off  to  the  canal  at  hand  and  throw 
]iim  in,  head  first ;  the  neighbours  rnnning  off,  to  take 
care  of  their  own  grain,  and  leaving  the  poor  creature  to 
his  fate.  His  wife  is  bound,  and  she  and  his  children 
carried  off/'  ^  The  numbers  of  prisoners  taken  in  wars 
were,  indeed,  far  too  small  to  meet  the  demand  for 
labour  on  such  vast  and  countless  works  as  Barneses  un- 
dertook, for  in  the  records  of  each  campaign  the  returns, 
carefully  given,  are  singularly  insignificant;  men  pre- 
ferring death  to  the  horrors  of  slavery.*  He  could  only 
procure  the  toil  required  for  works  more  numerous  than 
those  of  all  the  other  kings  of  Egypt  for  2000  years,  by 
driving  off  to  them,  as  forced  labourers,  all  the  population 
he  could  venture  tQ  enslave,  the  Hebrews  among  them.^ 
The  tasks  to  which  they  were  set  included  all  that 
the  plans  of  Barneses  demanded.  They  were  doubtless 
marched  in  gangs  to  the  quarries  to  hew  out  huge  blocks 
of  granite  and  limestone,  and  then  set  to  drag  them  to 
their  respective  destinations,  or  to  siiip  them  on  rafts  and 

*  Maspero,  Du  Genre Epistolaire  ckez  lesAnciena  E'jypfiena,  Le- 
normant,  Manuel  de  VHist.  Andenne  de  V  Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  423.  The 
priests  told  Diodoros  that  no  native  Egyptian  had  had  to  work 
on  these  vast  coostraotions,  bat  they  knew  well  that  this  was 
not  the  truth. 

'  Even  four,  ten,  or  fifteeen  prisoners  are  carefully  noted. 
The  highest  number  taken  in  any  one  series  of  campaigns  is 
given  on  the  monuments  as  2,400. 

*  Homer,  in  the  Odyaaey,  xiv.  272,  xvii.  441,  makes  Ulysses 
speak  of  the  Egyptians  as  killing  some  of  his  orew  and  driving 
«^ff  the  rest  to  slave  labour. 
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*  About  17  feefc  by  10.  Papyru$  BaUier,  ii  6,  1.  Obabas, 
Eechercliea  aur  la  XIX*  Dyiuislie,  p.  144  120,000  men  died  in 
diKK"*fi>  <)i*^  ^  canal  tu  utiite  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea»  in  the 
reign  of  Pliarooh  Neoho,  and,  after  all,  the  gchetne  was  abandoned 
on  aooount  of  an  adverse  oraoldi 
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pilot  tlietn  down  the  Nile.  They  would  be  employedX 
in  digging  canals ;  in  making  bricks  and  mixing  mortal  | 
for  the  countless  erections  always  in  progress;  in  pain-  1 
fully  raising  the  Nile  waters  into  the  canals  for  irrigation  I 
tnd  their  circulation  over  the  land^  as  we  still  see  it  i 
along  the  banks  of  the  river^  where  the  peasants^  naked  I 
under  the  burning  sun,  work  through  the  day^  like  piec9S  \ 
of  machinery^  drawing  up  the  buckets  of  water  from  the  j 
stream,  to  the  fields  above.  ''AH  manner  of  service  in  the  I 
field/'  in  shorty  would  be  exacted  from  them,  '*  besides  \ 
all  their  (other)  labour,  which  they  put  upon  them  with  ^ 
rigour/*  ^  •'^ 

**  It  is  very  hard  to  make  the  smooth .  road  on  which 
the  oolossns  is  to  slide  along/'  says  an  inscription  of  the 
period;  ''but  how  unspeakably  harder  to  drag  the  huge 
mass  like  beasts  of  burden/'  There  was  no  machinery 
then  ;  little  mechanical  help ;  the  strain  lay  almost  wholly 
on  human  thews  and  sinews.  "  The  arms  of  the 
workman/'  continues  the  inscription  "  are  utterly  worn 
out.  His  food  is  a  mixture  of  all  things  vile :  he  can 
wash  himself  only  once  in  a  season.  But  that  which 
above  all  is  wretched  is  when  he  has  to  drag  for  a  month 
together,  over  the  soft  yielding  soil  of  the  gardens  of  a 
mansion,  a  huge  block  of  ten  cubits  by  six."  '  Egypt 
in  all  ages  has  been  so  marked  by  the  oppression  of  its 
toiling  thousands,  that  one  of  the  crimes  I'rom  which  an 
Egyptian  had  to  clear  himself  before  the  judge  of  the 
soul,  was  cruelty  to  them.     Thirty  thousand  men  died  in 
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tihis  very  century  in  di&rsrin&r  ont  the  Mahmoudieli  Canat 
^ith..ttLeir^.J|ift^ds,  without  pickg*  J)T  spades,  or  wheel- 
barrows— falling  worn  out  with  toil  exacted  from  them 
by  the  blows  of  their  pitiless  taskmasters ;  and  the  monu- 
ments show  similar  misery  to  have  been  inflicted  from 
the  remotest  ages.  Doubtless  the  Hebrews  suffered  in 
the  same  way,  and  their  groans  and  murmnrs  may  well 
have  taken  the  shape  of  those  of  the  wretched  fellahs  of 
our  own  day,  whose  songs  have  such  refrains  as,  "  The 
chief  of  the  Tillage,  may  the  dogs  tear  him,  tear  him, 
tear  him :  '*  ''  They  starve  ns,  they  starve  us : "  "  They 
beat  ns,  they  beat  us :  '^ — **  But  there's  some  one  above 
who  will  punish  them  well,  who  will  punish  them  well/'  ^ 
The  Bible  statement,  that  the  Hebrews  ''  built  for 
Pharaoh  the  store  cities  Pithom  and  Baamses,''*  is 
strangely  corroborated  in  the  case  of  the  latter  by  contem- 
porary documents,  which  mention  the  Israelites  under  the 
name  of  Aperiu  or  Aberiu,  the  Egyptian  pronunciation 
of  their  own  way  of  naming  themselves,  as  the  '^  Iberim,''* 
or,  as  we  say,  Hebrews.  In  the  first,  a  scribe  called 
Kaonisar  writes  to  his  superior,  the  scribe  Bekenptah, 
thns:  ''For  your  satisfaction  I  have  obeyed  the  com* 
mand  yon  gave  me,  saying.  Deliver  their  food  to  the 
soldiers,  and  also  to  the  Aperiu  who  transport  the  stone 
for  the  great  Bekhennu — depots  and  fortified  magazines 
— of  the  king  Bameses,  the  lover  of  Amon,  which  are 
nnder  the  charge  of  Ameneman,  the  chief  of  the  Mazai, 

>  Nassau  Senior's  Jaumal  in  EgyyU  185A.  Stephens'  IncidenUM^ 
vol.  L  p.  22. 

*  By  **  store  cities  "  is  meant  depots  for  all  kinds  of  provifion, 
war  material,  etc.»  perhaps  like  Woolwich.  Great  magasiu< «  lor 
the  pnblio  Berrice,  in  short.    JDurck  Qosen,  p.  521. 

*  The  Sgyptian  plural  ended  in  u  instead  of  the  m  of  the 
Hebrew. 
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or  gendarmerie.  I  give  tHem  rations  each  TDontH  ac-* 
cording  to  yonr  excellent  instructions/'*  The  second 
document  is  from  another  scribe  to  his  superior^  Hiay  a 
high  official  of  Barneses  II.  **  I  have  obeyed/'  says  he, 
"yonr  command  to  g^ve  provision  to  the  Egyptian  sol« 
Jieis^  and  also  to  the  Hebrews  who  transport  the  stones '' 
— great  blocks  dragged  from  the  other  side  of  the  river 
— ^'  for  .the  San-temple  of  Bameses-Miamun,  on  the 
soathem  part  of  Memphis/'  Mazai,  or  gendarmerie^  a 
corps  of  foreign  mercenaries  drawn  from  Lib}  a^  and  thus 
in  no  danger  of  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  filled  tbe 
hateful  office  of  the  under  taskmasters  who  punished 
the  wretched  gangs.* 

An  interesting  oontemporaiy  account  of  Bameses 
Tanis,  the  Bameses  especially  mentioned  in  Exodus^  has 
already  been  given,  but  a  second,  also,  has  fortunately 
been  preserved.  ''His  majesty,  Bameses  II.,''  writes 
a  scribe  to  his  friend,  ''has  built  for  himself  a  towuj 
Bameses.  It  lies  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and 
abounds  in  delicious  food.  It  is  a  second  Hermouthis,  (a 
suburb  of  Thebes),  and  will  endure  as  long  as  Memphis. 
The  sun  rises  and  sets  in  it.  Every  one  leaves  his  town 
to  settle  in  its  district.  The  fishermen  of  the  sea  bring 
it  eels  and  fish,  and  the  tribute  of  their  lake.  The 
citizens  wear  festal  robes  each  day,  with  perfumed  oil 
on  their  heads,  and  new  wig^ :  they  stand  at  their  doors, 
bouquets  in  hand — green  branches  from  the  town  of  Pa 

^  Fapyr.  Eier.  of  Leyden,  i  848.  Ebers.  Dwreh  Oosen,  p.  502. 
Gliabas,  MUangeB^  let  series,  p.  44i ;  8rd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.  This 
jjapyruH  was  found  in  the  tombs  at  Memphis.  Wheat,  meat,  fish, 
fresh  or  salted,  and  vegetables,  were  provided  by  government 
for  the  labourers,  but  Lhe  quantity  was  at  times  so  insufficient 
that  the  works  had  to  be  suspended  from  the  weakness  of  the 
starved  men.    Gbabasi  Deusf  Fop*  Hier.,  p.  24 

'  Dureh  Chien,  p.  7& 

VOL.  n.  « 
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Hathor-^garlands  from  the  town  of  Pahoar,  on  tihe 
day  of  Pharaoh's  comiDg.  Joy  reigns  and  spreads  with* 
out  bounds.  Sameses  Miamani^  life,  health,  strength  to 
him;  he  is  the  god  Mout^  of  the  two  Egjrpts  in  his 
speech :  the  sun  of  kings  as  ruler :  the  glory  of  Egypt, 
the  friend  of  Turn,  as  general.  All  the  earth  comes  to 
him.  The  great  king  of  the  Kheta — ^the  Hittites*— 
sends  his  messenger  to  his  fellow-prince  of  Kadesh  (on 
the  Orontes),  saying,  *If  thou  be  ready,  let  us  set  out 
for  Egypt,  for  the  words  of  the  god  Barneses  11.,  are 
fulfilling  themselv^es.  Let  us  pay  our  court  to  him  at 
Tanis  for  he  gives  breath  to  him  whom  he  loves^  and 
by  him  all  the  people  live.' "  • 

Tanis,  or  ''Barneses,"  named  after  the  king,  as 
Alexandria  was  after  Alexander,  or  Constautin6ple  after 
Constantine,  ranked  next  to  Thebes  in  the  preference 
of  its  second  founder.  He  could  easily  march  from  it 
against  the  Asiatic  peoples^  and  it  was  near  the  frontier, 
to  welcome  him  back  from  his  wars.  Hence  it  became 
his  special  residence.  Connected  with  the  sea  by  the 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  then  broad  and  navigable, 
it  also  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  great  fortified 
road  to  Palestine,  and  thus  was,  in  the  fullest  sense^  the 
key  of  Egypt.  It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason  that 
Barneses  transferred  his  court  thither,  strengthened  its 
fortifications,  and  virtually  rebuilt  it;  making  it  in  fact 
a  temple  city  of  the  great  gods  of  Egypt,  and  of  Baal 

*  One  of  the  three  gods  of  Thebes. 

*  By  the  way  ib  is  ciirionii  to  find  that  Barneses  used  blood- 
boands  to  hunt  down  his  foes,  in  the  Hittite  war.  Trans.  Bib, 
Arch,  Tol.  ii.  p.  180. 

*  MMKpcro,  Dtt  Qenre  Epistolairet  ete„  p.  102.  Ofaabas,  'MHangeB 
EgypUdogiques,  2nd  series,  p.  151.  For  the  divinity  of  the 
Pharaoh,  see  also  Maspero,  HUtoirs  Ane.,  p.  9.  Records  qf  iks 
Past,  vol  i.  pp.  6,  8, 
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^iutekh^  the  god  ot  the  iiyksoa.^  In  its  glory,  as  Moses 
■aw  it,  with  its  countless  statues,  obelisks,  sphinxes,  and 
other  monuments,  and  its  great  temples  and  majestic 
royal  palace,  it  must  have  been  imposing  in  its  magnifi- 
cence ;  especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  population, 
in  whose  midst  it  had  risen  like  a  city  of  enchantment, 
though  at  a  fearful  cost  of  suffering  to  themselves. 

The  city  of  Pi-thom,  '*  the  House  or  Town  of  the  god 
Turn"  has  not  received  the  same  notice  as  Tanis,  in  any 
Egyptian  document,  hitherto  discovered;  but  its  name 
frequently  occurs.  It  lay  near  Bubastis,  on  the  road 
from  On  to  Pelusiam,  in  the  far  north-east.  Mounds  of 
ruins  still  mark  its  site,  and  near  them  are  still  some 
pools  mentioned  in  an  ancient  papyrus,  in  connection 
with  a  request  made  to  Meuephtab,  the  king  of  the 
Exodus,  from  some  Bedouins  of  Idumea,  to  be  allowed 
to  pasture  their  herds  in  the  neighbourhood.' 

An  old  writing  on  the  back  of  a  papyrus,  apparently  of 
the  date  of  Seti,  the  founder  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 
brings  vividly  before  us  a  picture  of  the  brickmaking, 
which  was  part  of  the  labours  of  the  Hebrews.  '*  Twelve 
masons,'^  says  the  writer,  **  besides  men  who  are  brick 
moulders  in  their  towns,  have  been  brought  here  to  work 
at  house  building.  Let  them  make  their  number  ofbrickn 
each  day.  They  are  not  to  relax  their  tasks  at  the  new 
house.  It  is  thus  I  obey  the  command  given  me  by  my 
master. '^  *    These  twelve  masous  and  these  brickmakers, 

*  Brugsch,  vol.  ii.  p.  95, 

*  Chabas,  Melanges  Egyptf  2nd  serio.^i  p.  155.  The  word  used 
lor  the  pools  in  Bfvrkttbtita,  which  implies  the  resideoce  of 
Semitic  herdsmen  around,  for  ib  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  word  for  a  poo),  Beraichah,  pi.  Beraichoth. 

'  Papyrus  Anastadt  back  of  pi.  3.  Chabas,  Melanges  Egypt,,  2nd 
Berl^s  p.  138. 
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thus  token  from  their  own  towns  to  build  tliis  Iionse,  ai 
B  fixed  rate  of  task  work  daily,  may  not  have  been 
Hebrews,  bnt  their  case  illustrrttes  exnctly  the  details  of 
Hebrew   slavery   giveu    in  Exodus.    It  ia,  niureoTor,  » 
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striking  fact,  in  connection  with  the  narrative  of  Moses, 
that  gi'eat  part  of  the  constractions  of  Raineses  II.  were 
of  brick,  as  seen  to  this  day  in  the  mounds  which  Iiide 
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their  mins.^  Huge  bricks  of  Nile  mud  dried  in  the 
Ban,  some  mixed  with  stubble  aud  others  made  without 
straw' — ^the  remains  of  the  town  wall — still  mark  the 
•ite  of  Barneses.'  Nor  is  it,  in  the  opinion  of  so  calm  a 
snind  as  that  of  Ebers^  too  much  to  believe  that  they  were 
moulded  by  Jewish  hands.^  Indeed,  even  the  details  of 
brick-making  like  theirs  are  supplied  by  the  monuments. 
In  a  tomb  on  the  hill  Abd-el-Qumah,  a  picture  of  the 
time  of  Thothmes  III.  has  been  preserved,  in  which 
prisoners  of  war,  set  to  build  .  the  temple  of  Amon, 
are  seen  toiling  at  the  bitter  labours  of  the  brickfield. 
Some  carry  water  in  jugs  from  the  tank  bard  by ;  others 
knead  and  cut  up  the  loamy  earth ;  others,  again,  make 
bricks  in  earthen  moulds,  or  place  them  carefully  in 
long  rows,  to  dry ;  and  some  are  building  walls.  An 
accompanying  inscription  states  that  these  are  captives 
whom  Thothmes  III.  had  carried  away,  to  build  the 
house  of  his  father,  the  god  Amon.  The  "  baking  of  the 
bricks  **  is  for  a  new  provision  house  of  the  god.  Nor 
is  there  wanting  a  taskmaster ;  for  the  overseer  watches 
the  workers ;  the  words  *'  don't  idle,  the  stick  is  in  my 
hand/'  being  painted  as  on  his  lips.^ 

The  monuments  often,  indeed,  speak  of  brick  making 
by  forced  labour,  and  in  the  various  paintings  which 
represent  this,  or  any  other  kind  of  '^  tusk  work,''  the 
overseer  with  his  stick  is  rarely  absent.  Thus,  among 
the  pictures  at  Beui  Hassan,  workmen  are  represented 

^  BrafiTSch,  Histoire,  p.  174  The  name  of  Barneses  is  stamped 
on  each  brick,  thus :  *'  Ba,  Lord  of  Trath,  the  Chosen  of  the  Sun* 
god." 

*  Burch  Oosen,  p.  76.     See  Ezod.  v.  6-18. 

*  Ihid.t  p.  501 ;  Birch,  Egypt  from  the  Monuments,  p.  127. 

*  DwrcK  Ooaerit  p.  75. 

'  Bunsen*8  Urhunden,  voL  L  p.  114  Bragsch,  La  SoiiU  det 
Hebrettx  d^Egypte,  pp.  14  15.    BragBch«  Histoire,  voL  i.  p.  H76. 
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being  beaten  severely  with  sbort  atioka, which  diSered  from 
the  long  rods  of  office,  and  were  used  solely  to  bastinado 
the  unfortunate  labourers.  Some  of  these  are  seen 
thrown  ntiked  ou  the  ground,  two  men  holding  the  arms 
and  another  the  feet,  while  the  taskmaster  showers  blows 
CD  the  exposed  body.  There  is  even  a  picturo  at  Beoi 
Hassan  of  a  woman  being  thns  bastinadoed.^ 

'  The  task-masters  in  Eiodas,  lit  Chiefs  of  the  Tribata,  irera 
digni6ed  officmlti,  apptireuCly  over  large  divisioiia  of  the  oorv^ 
Inferior  ufliceni  were  placed  orer  aeotionl  of  these,  and  the 
aekanim,  or  elders,  and  the  ahoterim,  or  aoribes,  of  the  Hebrew* 
themsehoH,  seum  to  have  been  reapoaaibla  for  the  work  tob* 
done  bj  che  men  of  ihair  reupeotire  localities. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HOWlong  the  policy  of  oppreesion  had  been  in  force 
rtg-iinst  the  Hebrews  before  the  Exodus,  can  only 
be  conjectured.  As  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  great 
Thothmes  Til.  we  have  seen  Asiatic  prisoners  of  war 
toiling  in  the  brickSelds,*  as  the  Israelites  had  to  do 
nnder  Sameaes,  The  hostility  totrards  all  the  Semi- 
tic races,  aa  the  special  enemies  of  Egypt  for  ^es,  and 
as,  for  centuries,  its  masters,  in  the  dark  dayn  of  the 
HyksoB,  would,  indeed,  naturally  direct  itself  against  the 
Hebrews,  their  brethren  in  race.  Whether  the  distrust 
and  hatred  had  been  deepened  by  the  pare  taken  by  the 
Asiatic  population  of  the  Delta  during  the  long  war  of 
liberation,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  bat  even  if  they 
had  been  nentral,  any  favoar  diown  them  wonid  have 
seemed  an  encouragement  to  the  common  enemy,  within 
Egypt  itself.  It  would  almost  appear,  moreover,  aa  if  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  Rameses  II.  with  the  Kheta  or 
Hittites,  alluding  to  fugitive  subjects  who  were  to  be  sent 
back  from  Palestine,  hints  at  a  restlessness  in  tiid  Secnitio 
races  still  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  needed  to  be  vigorously 
repressed.'  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  Hebrews,  a  people 
ioll  of  yonng  life  and  energy,  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
*  Page  &L  *  BragHch,  Buloirg,  voU  iL  jk  74 
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nnmbers,  Lad  not  been  for  generations  plotting  tbeir 
escape  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  for  the  flight  of 
hands  sufficient  to  lead  to  a  provision  for  their  extra- 
dition^ in  the  Hittite  treaty,  must  have  represented  a 
state  of  feeling  far  from  settled.  That  thej  were  fierce 
and  warlike,  even  while  in  Egypt,  and  that  they  often 
made  forays  into  Canaan,  is  hinted  at  in  varions  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  as  has  before  been  noticed, 
the  sons  of  Ephraim  are  said  to  have  made  an  inroad, 
during  their  father^s  life,  as  far  at  least  as  Gath,  to  drive 
off  the  cattle  of  the  Philistines.^  Sherah,  a  daughter  of 
Ephraim,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  built  the  upper  and 
lower  villages  of  Bethhoron — the  '*  Hollow  way,'* — ^the 
one  at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  bottom,  of  the  wild 
steep  pass  of  the  border  hills  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin;' 
and,  also,  XJzzen  Sherah — Sherah's  inheritance — another 
village  presumably  in  the  same  district.'  The  grand- 
children of  Judah,  moreover,  were  not  only  famous  in 
after  ages  for  the  fine  linen  which  they  had  learned  to 
weave,  doubtless  in  Egypt,  but  also  for  having  held 
'*  the  dominion  in  Moab.*'  *  No  wonder  that  the  Pharaohs 
should  have    been   alarmed    lest  such  a    race    should 

«  1  Chron.  vii.  21. 

*  Forrer's  PaldstinOf  p.  14    Bethhoron,  in  Bieikm. 

»  1  Chron.  Tii.  24. 

^  1  GhroD.  iv.  22.  The  word  Jashnbi^lehem  is  understood  by 
Bertheau  Kwrxgefasa.  Handlmcli,  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Sherah.  lb  means  "  returning  to  the  bread/'  perhaps  an  abbre- 
viation of  Beth-lehem, "  returning  to  Bethlehem/'  as  Bath  did. 
By  some  scholars  the  words  "  held  the  dominion/'  are  translated 
"became  citizens  of/'  So  Sept.,  Vol  gate,  Schlottmann.  But 
GeseniuSy  Bertheau,  Keil,  and  Hitzig  retain  the  meanmg  in  our 
version.  Hitzig  translates  the  name  Jashubi-lehem  by  ''and 
requited  them."  Evmld  makes  it  '*  brought  them  home  wives  x" 
fanciful  enough,  both  1 


mnltiply  still  more,  and,  joiniBg  their  enemies,  fight 
against  Egypt  in  case  of  war,  and  '*  get  them  up  out 
of  the  land/'  ^  where  slaves  so  hardy  and  enduring  were 
essential  for  the  public  works. 

Bat  while  the  mighty  kings  of  the  Nile  Valley  were 
bent  on  weakening  the  Hebrews  by  every  form  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  they  were  themselves,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  to  be  made  the  agents  in  preparing 
one  of  the  hated  race  to  become  in  due  time  its 
deliverer.  Jewish  tradition  tonohingly  describes  the 
condition  of  these  ancestors  of  the  nation.  Joseph,  it 
tells  US,  had  been  almost  universally  loved  by  the 
Egyptians,  bat  after  his  death,  though  the  Hebrews 
turned  so  much  towards  Egyptian  ways,  as  even  in  many 
cases  to  neglect  the  circamcision  of  their  children, 
popular  dislike  increased  against  them.  Taxes  and 
forced  labour  were  exacted,  instead  of  their  being  left 
free,  as  hitherto.  Fields,  vineyards,  and  other  posses- 
sions, given  them  by  Joseph,  were  taken  from  them,  and 
they  were  formally  enslaved.  They  had,  moreover,  to 
build  fortresses,  store  cities,  and  pyramids ;  to  lead  off 
the  Nile  waters  into  canals,  surround  towns  with  dams,  to 
keep  off  the  yearly  inundations ;  to  learn  all  kindc  of 
trades  that  they  might  work  at  them  for  their  masters, 
and  even  the  women  had  to  toil  in  many  ways.'  But 
help  was  now  slowly  preparing. 

Among  the  Hebrew  tribes  in   Egypt  that  of  Levi 

1  Szod.  i.  10. 

*  Beer's  Leh&n  Mosit,  p.  9.  The  Babbis,  in  their  desire  to 
glorify  the  Hebrew  matrons,  gravely  say  that  six,  twelve,  or  even 
sixty  children  were  born  at  a  birth»  all  strong  and  well  formed  I 
Jhid.,  p.  12.  The  allasion  to  the  neglect  of  oironmcision  as  copied 
Crom  the  Egyptians,  is,  of  coarse,  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
tradition,  as  also  is  the  roferenoe  to  the  building  of  pyramids. 
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appears  from  the  first  to  have  specially  given  itself  to 
the  higher  culture  which  preyailed  around,  and  to  have 
held  the  foremost  place^  as  in  some  degree  a  priestly 
caste.  Other  tribes  doubtless  gave  themselves^  more 
or  less,  to  the  arts  and  sciences  which  flourished  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile — the  painting,  the  sculpture^  the 
weaving,  the  dyeing,  the  working  in  precious  stones  and 
in  metals ;  but  to  Levi  the  whole  were  indebted  for  the 
adoption  of  writing  from  the  Egyptians,^  and  the  higher 
''  wisdom ''  was  apparently  left  to  their  study.  Among 
their  number  was  Amram — the  '^  Kindred  of  the  Lofty 
One,''— and  Jochebed, — she  "  whose  glory  is  Jehovah," 
—his  aunt,*  both  of  the  tribe  of  Levi* — ^and  of  the 
family  of  Kohath,  the  second  of  Levi's  sons.  From 
the  marriage  of  these  two  sprang  the  great  leaders^ 
Miriam,  Aaron,  and  Moses,  the  first  about  twelve  years 
older  than  her  second  illustrious  brother,  who  was  also 
younger  than  Aaron  by  about  three  yeara«*  Their  mother's 
name,  alone,  proves  that  her  family  had  remained  true  to 
the  hereditary  faith  of  their  race,  and  still  clung  to  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  keep- 
ing far  from  Egyptian  idolatry  and  cormption.  Her 
children  must  have  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  saintly 
morals  and  godliness,  to  have  developed  tKf*  character 
they  afterwards  showed.  But  to  the  inspired  writers  the 
most  exalted  human  being  was  only  dust  and  ashos  in 
the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  and  details  are  A^vwlionsly' 

>  1  Sam.  11  27,  28.    These  vers^  are  to  be  read,  no^  uiter- 
rogntively,  bat  as  statements  of  facts.    QraeHfi.  p.  14. 

*  Grctetx,  vol.  i.  p.  14 
»  Exod.  vi  20. 

*  Sept,  and  Seh.    Exod.  iL  1.    "  Son  "  in  oar  version  *t^    dei 
■oendant."    1  Chron.  vi.  X  % 

*  Mc9e$f  in  BUhm. 
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alionned  which  conld  by  any  possibility  lead  to  a  hero 
worship  incompatible  with  the  absolute  and  nndividcd 
honoar  due  only  to  God.  Hence  we  know  very  little  of 
the  personal  history  of  the  illustrious  household. 

Moses  appears  to  have  been  born  about  eighty  years 
before  the  EKodas>  for  that  was  his  age  when  he  returned 
to  Egypt  from  Midian.  Thus^  his  youth  runs  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Barneses  11.^  the  future  oppressor  of 
the  Hebrews^  bat  the  national  hero  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  great  Sesostris  of  the  outside  world;  whom 
poetry  and  legend  delighted  to  surround  with  no  less 
than  divine  glory.  Exodus  tells  ns,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Moses,  an  edict  to  pnt  to  death  all  new- 
bom  Hebrew  male  children  was  in  its  early  vigorous 
force,  so  that  it  was  only  by  concealment  Jochebed  conld 
save  her  infant  during  the  first  three  months  of  his  lii'e. 
At  that  time  his  birth  became  known  to  Pharaoh's 
police,  and  nothing  remained  bat  to  let  him  be  put  to 
death,  or  to  trast  him  to  the  care  of  Providence  in  a  way 
of  which  she  may  very  likely  have  heard,  in  a  legend 
brought  by  her  ancestors,  from  their  ancient  homo  in 
Chaldea.  There,  in  Abraham's  day,  a  groat  king, 
Sargon  I.,  had  reigned,  the  creator  of  the  new  Chaldean 
idolatry,  from  which  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  had 
turned  away,  to  seek  a  purer  home  in  Canaan.  Strangely 
enough,  this  prince  had  caused  a  most  romantic  story  of 
his  own  birth  to  be  recorded  on  the  clay  tablets  of  the 
royal  library.     It  ran  thus ; — 

''I  am  Sargon,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Agana. 
My  mother  was  of  the  masters  of  the  land,  but  I  never 
knew  my  father.  I  was  born  secretly  in  the  city  of  Atzu- 
pirani,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  My  mother  put 
me  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes  lined  with  bitumen,  and  laid 
me  in  the  river,  which  did  not  enter  the  ark.     It  bore 


me  to  the  dwellinjf  of  Aiki,  tbe  water-omner,'  sod  ho^ 
in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  lifted  me  from  the  water, 
and  brought  me  np  as  his  own  son.     After  this  he  es- 
tablished  me  a3  a  gardener,  and  Ishtor  caused  me  to 
prosper,  and,  after  years,  I  came  to  be  king."'     Acting 
either  on  the  hint  of  thia  strange  legend,  or  led  in  a  like 
case  to  a  similar  coarse, 
Jochebed     prepared     a 
little  ark  of  papyrus,  and 
after    coating    it    with 
bitumen,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  reaching  the 
child,   pat    him    in   it; 
doubtless  with    many   a 
prayer.     She  then  laid  it 
among  the  papyrus  reeda 
on  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
broad   camils  at    Tanis, 
or  Barneses,   where  she 
lived,   and    set   the    in> 
fant's   sister,    a    girl   of 
about   twelve,   to  watch 
his  fate  from  a  distance. 
An  inscnptiou  found  by 
T>.  Pi„.r.L  m,eT8,  if  he  translate  it 

anght,  seema  to  point  to   Tanis,  "  the  field  of  Zoan," 
'  A  labonrer  of  tUo  loweat  anci  meanest  olaes.    See  Josli.  ix.  21, 

'  Smith's  Chaldaan  OeneiU,  p.  299.  Fm  Talbot,  in  Tranm. 
r.f  Soe.  of  Bib.  Arch.,  vol.  i.  p.  271,  and  in  Beeordi  of  the  Patt, 
vol.  T.  p.  1.  LenormBnt,  Lee  Premikrei  CivUitaiiona.  vol.  ii.  p  lOt 
Mr.  Talbot  translates  the  last  two  lines  thas:  "He  plaoed  me 
with  a  tribe  of  Foresters  and  they  made  me  king."  He  euppo«a 
that  be  became  captain  of  .his  baud  of  rude  people  and  from  thia 
TOM  to  power.    Ishur  was  the  Aaiyriaa  Teniwu 


and  the  scene  of  his  fatnre  ''  wonders/'  as  the  birth-place 
of  the  destined  law-given  In  this  case  his  ezposare 
UK)k  place^  not  on  the  broad  stream  of  the  Nile  at 
Memphis^  as  one  tradition  has  asserted^  but  far  to  the 
norths  among  the  Hebrew  popnlation  of  the  Delta;  on 
one  of  the  flowing  canals  of  irrigation  which  spread  in 
a  network  over  the  land.  Barneses^  it  would  appear 
from  the  cnrioos  document  in  question^  was  living  at 
Tanis  exactly  eighty  years  before  the  date  ^  which  has 
been  fixed  by  Lepsias '  as  that  of  the  Exodus — B.C.  1814.' 
From  the  vast  numbers  of  the  Hebrews  who  left  Egypt, 
when  Moses  was  80  years  of  age^  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
command  to  destroy  the  male  infants  remained  long  in 
force,  but  it  could  only  have  been  given  under  the  iu« 
fluence  of  immediate  contact  with  the  evil  against  which 
it  was  directed ;  that  is,  while  Bameses  was  in  residence 
at  his  northern  Delta  capital — Tanis. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  court,  his  family  doubt- 
less attended  him,  and  thus  the  presence  of  the  princess 
by  whom  Moses  was  rescued  is  explained.  In  those  days 
the  papyrus,  now  found  only  in  the  far  southern  White 
Nile,  must  have  grown  thickly  in  the  broad  canals  of 
Lower  Egypt.  In  its  pleasant  screen  the  little  ark  would 
be  protected  from  the  sun ;  while  the  privacy  secured 
would  attract  the  ladies  of  the  court  to  a  spot  so  suited 
for  the  frequent  bathing  demanded  alike  from  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  and  as  a  religious  requirement.  THe  slow 
current,  and  limited  surface,  moreover,  would  prevent  any 
danger  of  the  ark  being  swept  out  of  sight,  as  it  might 
well  have  been  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Nile.* 

^  Durch  Ch»en^  p.  82. 

*  Ohranologie  der  JBgypier,  vol.  i.  p.  814 

*  Ezod.  vii.  7.    Diestel  thinks  the  date  of  the  BzodiiB,  B.«.  1491. 

*  Bee  8fMker*§  OammmU^  yoL  L  p.  255. 
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If  the  dates  on  which  Ebers  relies  be  correct^  Seti  I. 
must  have  been  still  reigning  when  Moses  was  born, 
and  with  him  his  young  child  Barneses^  as  associated 
king ;  for^  as  already  said,  he  was  thas  honoured  froui  hia 
infancy,  on  account  of  his  pare  royal  descent  through 
bis  mother.  The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  by  whom  tbe 
baby  was  saved  ^  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  sister  of 
Barneses.  Seti,  however,  in  accordance  with  Egyptian 
cnstom,  had  made  over  to  Bamebes  in  his  early  youth,  as 
his  wives,  a  number  of  ladies  from  tbe  royal  harem,  and 
among  these,  it  is  more  than  likely,  the  rescuer  of  Moses; 
for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  marriage  of  brother  and 
sister  was  thought  in  Egypt,  as  in  Ancient  Persia,  the 
best  possible  for  a  prince ;  to  guarantee  the  parity  of  the 
divine  blood  of  the  royal  House.  The  practice,  indeed, 
prevailed  on  the  Nile  as  late  as  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies.* 

Though  not  given  in  the  Bible,  the  name  of  the 
*'  daughter  of  Pharaoh  '*  has  been  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition as  Thermouthis,'  and  also  as  Merris,*  both  which 
occur  in  the  inscriptions.  Thus,  Thermouthis  is  the 
name  of  an  Egyptian  town,  in  a  fragment  of  Stephen 
of  Byzance,^  and,  in  a  list  of  princesses,  the  monuments 
name  one  as  Meri,  which  is  evidently  identical  with 
Merria ; '  while  they  give  Thermouthis,  the  very  name  in 

'  The  gorf^eoas  dress  of  a  daaghter  of  Pharaoh  is  described  in 
Ebers'  Uarda,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64,  297,  and  in  his  JEgypt,  KonigM' 
tochter,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

*  ^gypt,  KonigetoeJUer,  vol.  iii  pp.  122,  291.  That,  in  spite  of 
prohibition  by  the  law  (Lev.  xviii.  9»  11),  marriages  of  brothers  and 
sisters  were  not  unknown  in  Isi-ael,  is  seen  from  2  Sam.  xiiL  13b 

'  Jos.,  Ant,  II.  ix.  5. 

^  Euseb.,  Froep.  Evang.,  ix.  27. 

*  A  Greek  geographer  of  the  sixth  oentnry,  who  wrote  a  great 
geographical  dioiionary,  fragments  of  which  only  ar^  extant. 

*  Brug9eh,  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 
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JosepTins^  as  tliat  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Ramefles.^  He 
had  also  a  faroarite  daughter  Bent  Anat — ^the  heroine 
of  Ebers'  charming  story  "Uarda** — and  married  her, 
as  he  had  done  his  sister  Thermonthis.  So  low  waa 
Ihe  morality  of  the  Nile  Valley^  even  round  the  throne 
•f  the  greatest  of  all  its  kings. 

A  curious  fact^  which  however  is  of  questionable  yalne^ 
is  mentioned  by  Brugsch.  An  inscription  dating  from 
about  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Barneses  II., 
the  great  Sesostris^  speaks  of  a  place  in  Middle  Egypt 
which  seems  to  refer  to  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver.  It  is 
called  T*en  Mosh6— ''the  island/'  or  "the  river  bank 
of  Moses.''  It  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river^  near 
the  city  of  the  heretic  king  Khunaten.*  But,  unfortu* 
nately^  the  locality  does  not  suit  that  of  the  exposure  of 
the  infant  destined  to  be  so  illustrious. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Moses  is  given  in  Exodua 
as  ''  drawn  out "  (from  the  water) ;  and  this  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  words  mo  and  shi,  respectively^  mean 
still,  in  Coptic,  ''water/'  and  "to  take."  That  it  is  a 
Hebraized  form  of  an  Egyptian  name  appears  certain, 
but  the  original  form  is  believed  by  modern  scholaxti 
to  have  been  Mesu,  which  often  appears  in  Egyptian 
writings,  and  was  written  "Mosis'^  by  the  Greeks.' 
Josephus^  derives  it  from  the  Egyptian  words.  Mo,  water, 
and  Uitea,  "the  saved  one;"  and  this  was  evidently 
the  opinion  also,  before  his  day,  of  the  Alexandrian 

'  Lenormant  Hittoire  AneUnne,  voL  i.  p.  483.  Maspero,  L*In^ 
§miption  DedicatoWe  i^  TwnpU  d*Abydo9,  p.  89.  Ebers,  Dureh 
Oosen,  p.  525.  Thermoathia  means  '*  Beloved  by  the  goddess 
Mat." 

*  Brugsehf  vol.  2.  p.  112. 

*  Lepsins,  Ohr<mdlogi0,  vol.  i.  p.  826.    Bbers,  Dureh  Qosen,  p.  596L 

*  AfU^  IL  iz.  6. 
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translators  of  the  Bible,  who  give  tlie  name  as  MoQses. 
It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  keep  to  the  old  ety- 
mology of  the  Bible,  since  it  was  thns  supported  even  in 
Egypt,  long  before  Christ*^ 

Handed  over  to  the  care  of  his  mother  daring  his  tender 
years — thanks  to  the  qoick  wit  of  his  sister  Miriam— «» 
Moses  became  a  permanent  inmate  of  the  palace  in  his 
early  boyhood.  Once  there,  he  was  adopted  by  Ther- 
mouthis,  and  received  the  care  and  training  of  a  king^s 
son ;  Barneses  the  Oppressor  becoming  nnconscionsly  his 
Protector  1  Ebers  has  given  ns  an  idea  of  the  splendoor 
amidst  which  the  wondering  child  must  thns  have  grown 
up.  The  Palace  of  Bameses,  he  tells  ns,'  was  more  like 
a  little  town  than  a  honse.  The  part  of  it  used  by  the 
royal  family  commanded  a  view  of  the  Nile,  from  which 
it  offered  to  the  passing  vessels  a  pleasing  prospect,  for 
it  stood,  amidst  its  surrounding  gardens,  in  picturesque 
buildings  of  various  outline,  not  as  a  huge  and  solitary 
mass.  On  each  side  of  a  large  structure  which  con- 
tained the  state  rooms  and  banqueting  hall,  three  rows 
of  pavilions  of  different  sizes  extended  in  symmetrical 
order.  These  were  connected  with  each  other  by  colon- 
nades, or  by  little  bridges,  under  which  flowed  canals 
that  watered  the  gardens,  and  gave  the  palace  the  aspect 
of  a  town  upon  islands. 

The  principal  part  of  the  palace  was  built  of  light  Nile* 

^  Delitzsch  and  Keil  adopt  the  derivation,  Mo  >•  water :  adsche 
(soft  47)  « to  be  saved  from ;  and  this  seems  on  the  whole  the  best. 
Both  words  are  Coptic.  Keil  u.  Delitssch,  Komment  Moadsche^ 
they  suppose,  was  softened  into  Mosche,  the  Hebrew  form. 
Vol.  i.  p.  364. 

'  Ua/rda,  vol.  i.  p.  288.  The  palace  described  was  at  Thebes, 
bat  it  none  the  less  helps  us  to  realize  the  splendours  that 
surrounded  the  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood  of  Mosei^  till  he 
forty. 
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mad  bricks  and  elef^ntly  carved  woodwork,  bafc  the 
extensive  walla  which  surrounded  it  were  ornamented 
and  fortified  with  towers,  in  front  of  which  heavily  armed 
soldiers  stood  on  guard. 

The  walls  and  pillars^  the  galleries  and  colonnades, 
and  even  the  roofs,  blazed  with  many  colours,  and  at 
every  gate  rose  tall  masts,  from  which  red  and  blue  flags 
streamed  when  the  king  was  in  tesidence.  Tall  brass 
spikes  at  their  top  were  intended  at  once  to  add  to  the 
splendour  and  to  act  as  lightning  conductors.  On  the 
right  of  the  principal  bnilding,  and  entirely  surrounded 
with  thick  plantations  of  trees,  stood  the  houses  of  the 
royal  ladies;  some  mirrored  in  the  lake,  round  which 
they  stood  at  a  greater  or  less  distance.  In  this  part 
of  the  grounds  were  the  king's  store  houses,  in  long 
rows ;  whUe  behind  the  central  building  in  which  the 
Pharaoh  resided,  stood  the  treasuries,  and  the  barracks 
of  the  body-guard.  The  left  wing  was  occupied  by  the 
officers  of  the  household,  and  the  innumerable  servants, 
and  by  the  royal  horses  and  chariots. 

Two  rooms  of  this  palace,  in  the  ladies'  quarter,  are 
also  described  by  Ebers,  from  the  monuments,  and  help 
ns  to  Idealize  the  associations  that  must  have  been  familiar 
to  the  early  life  of  Moses.  Passing  through  the  gardens 
in  which  a  hundred  gardeners  watered  the  turf,  the  flower- 
beds, the  shrubs  and  the  trees,  and  crossing  the  quad- 
rangles in  which  companies  of  guards  came  and  went, 
and  where  horses  were  being  trained  and  broken,  the 
princess  and  her  maidens,  on  returning  from  the  river, 
would  be  received,  as  her  litter  entered  the  gates,  by  a 
lord  in  waiting,  and  then  led  by  the  chamberlain  to  her 
ix)oms,  amidst  low  bows.  One  of  her  chambers  com- 
manded the  river,  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  which  a  doorway, 
closed  with  light  curtains,  opened  on  a  long  balcony  with 

VOL.  a.  H 
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a  finely  worked  balaetrade,  to  which  a\uag  a  climbing 

rose  witli  pink  flowers.     The  carpets  in  the  room  itsell 

were  of  Bky-blae  and  silver  brocade  from  Damascus;  the 

coverings   of  the   seats    and   couches   had   been   rishly 

embroidered   with   feathers  "by   Etbiopiaa   women,   and 

looked  like  the  breasts  of  birds.     Tiie   images   of  the 

goddess  Hatfaor,  which  stood  on  the  house  altar,  were 

jf  an  imitutioQ  o£  emerald  called  Mafkat,  and  other  little 

figures  were  of  Ispid-ltiznli, 

malachite,  agate,  und  bronze 

overlaid  with  gold.    On  the 

'toilet  table  stood  a  collec- 

tioD  of  nngaent  boxes,  and 

cups    of  ebony  and   ivory 

finely    carved— everything 

being   arranged   with    the 

atmost  taste. 

The  other  room  was  also 
worthy  of  such  a  kingly 
house.  It  was  high  and 
airy,  and  its  furniture  con- 
sisted of  costly  bnt  simple 
necessaries.  The  lower  part 
of  the  wall  was  lined  with 
oool  tilea  of  white  and  violet 
earthenware,  on  each  of 
which  was  pictured  a  star.  Above  these,  the  walls  were 
cuT-Tcd  with  a  dark  green  material  brought  from  Saia, 
which  also  covered  the  long  divaoa  skirting  them.  Chuirs 
and  stools,  made  of  cane,  stood  round  a  very  long  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  out  of  which  several  others 
opened}  all  liandaome,  comfortable  and  harmonious  in 
aspect.  Bai-e  and  magnificent  plants,  artistically  ar- 
laoged  OD  stands,  stood  in  the  oomflrs  of  many  of  the 
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rooms.  In  otiien  were  tall  obeliska  of  ebony,  bearing 
sancors  for  incense,  which  all  the  Egyptians  loved,  at 
once  for  its  perfame  and  as  a  disinrecUnt.! 

The  garden  stretching  below  the  windows  was  as  won- 
Jerfol  B8  all  else.     A  famoas  artist  had  laid  it  out  in  the 
tim?  of  Qneen  Hatasn,  and  the  picture  which  he  had  in 
his  mind  when  he  sowed  the  seeds  and  planted  the  yonng 
shoots,  was  now  realized,  msaj  decades  after  his  death. 
He  intended  it  to  form  a 
carpet  on  which  the  palace 
should     seem     to     stand. 
Tiny  streams,  in  bends  snd 
ourres,  formed  the  ontline 
of   the    design,    and     the 
shapes  thej  enclosed  were 
filled  with  plants  of  erery 
sise,     form,    and      colonr. 
Beaatiful    plats    of    ixeeh 
green  tnrf  everywhere  re. 
presented  the  gronndwork 
of  the  pattern,  and  flower 
beds  and  clomps  of  shrabB 
stood    out    from   them    in 
harmonions      mixture      of 
colours;  while  tall  and  rare 

,  .  ,     TT    .  .       I  naTTiiiir  Cain. 

trees,  which  Hatasn  s  ships 

had  brought  from  Arabia,  gave  dignity  and  impressive* 

eras  to  the  whole.' 

A  Jiiw  more  extracts  from  the  same  wonderful  restor* 
■man  of  Egyptian  life  ab  the  time  of  Moses,  bring  before 
as  other  aspects  of  the  scene  amidst  which  his  early 
life  was  passed.  A  grand  temporary  banqueting  hall 
erected  at  Avaris  or  Pelnsinm,  on  the  frontier  wall 
>  Uarda,  vol.  i.  pp.  285,  286  *  Ibid^  p.  23i. 
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towards  Palestine,  when  Hameses  came  back  frctai  his 
wars  with  the  Kheta  of  Syria,  is  thus  described,  in  strict 
accordance  with  details  gathered  from  the  monnments. 
"It  was  of  unusual  height,  and  had  a  vaulted  ceiling 
painted  blue  and  sprinkled  with  stars,  to  represent  the 
night  heavens.  This  rested  on  pillars ;  carved,  some  in 
the  form  of  date  palms ;  some,  like  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
The  leaves  and  twigs  consisted  of  artfully  fastened  and 
coloured  tissue:  elegant  festoons  of  bluish  ganse  were 
stretched  from  pillar  to  pillar  across  the  hall,  and  were 
attached  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  wall  to  a  lai^e 
shell-shaped  canopy  over  the  throne  of  the  king,  de- 
corated with  pieces  of  g^reen  and  blue  glass,  mother 
of  pearl,  shining  plates  of  mica,  and  other  sparkling 
objects. 

**  The  throne  itself  had  the  shape  of  a  buckler,  guarded 
by  two  lions,  which  rested  on  each  side  of  it,  and  formed 
the  arms ;  and  it  was  supported  on  the  backs  of  four 
Asiatic  captives  who  crouched  beneath  the  weight. 
Thick  carpets,  which  seemed  to  have  transported  the 
seashore  to  the  dry  land — for  their  pale  blue  was  strewn 
with  a  variety  of  shells,  fishes,  and  water-plants — covered 
the  floor  of  the  banqueting  hall,  in  which  three  hundred 
seats  were  placed  beside  the  tables,  for  the  nobles  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  officers  of  the  troops.  Above  all 
this  splendour  hung  a  thousand  lamps  shaped  like  tulips 
and  lilies,  and  in  the  entrance  stood  a  huge  basket  of 
roses,  to  be  strewn  before  the  king  when  he  should 
arrive. 

"  Even  the  bedrooms  for  the  king  and  his  suite  were 
splendidly  decorated.  Finely  embroidered  purple  stufiEs 
covered  the  walls,  a  light  cloud  of  pale  blue  gauze  hung 
across  the  coiling,  and  giraffe  skins  were  laid,  instead  of 
carpets,  on  the  floors.      A  separate  pavilion,  g^lt  and 
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wreatlied  with  flowers^  was  erected  to  receive  the  horses 
which  the  king  had  used  in  the  battle,  and  wliich  he  had 
dedicated  to  the  San-god. 

'*  Crowds  of  men  and  women  from  all  parts/'  of  whom 
Moses  may  have  been  one,  ''had  thronged  to  Pelasinm, 
to  welcome  the  conqueror  and  his  victorioos  army  on 
their  retnm,  and  every  great  temple  college  had  sent  a 
deputation  to  meet  him.  A  few  only  of  these  wore 
the  modest  white  robe  of  the  simple  priest :  most  were 
adorned  with  the  panther  skin  worn  by  the  prophets. 
Each  bore  a  staff  decorated  with  roses,  lilies,  and  green 
branches^  and  many  carried  censers  in  the  form  of  a 
golden  arm,  with  incense  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  to 
be  burnt  before  the  king.  Among  the  deputies  from  the 
priesthood  of  Thebes  were  several  women  of  high  rank, 
who  served  in  the  worship  of  Amon.     •    • 

"  Ere  long,  the  flags  were  hoisted  on  the  standards 
beside  the  tiiumphal  arches,  cloads  of  dusc  rolled  up 
the  farther  shore  of  the  Nile,  and  the  blare  of  trumpets 
was  heard.  First  came  the  horses  which  had  carried 
Barneses  through  the  fight,  with  the  king  himself,  who 
drove  them.  His  eyes  sparkled  with  joyful  triumph,  as 
the  vast  multitude  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge 
hailed  him  with  wild  enthusiasm  and  tears  of  emotion, 
strewing  in  his  path  the  spoils  of  their  gardens — flowers, 
garlands,  and  palm  branches/'  •  •  .  The  scene  at  the 
banquet,  at  which  Moses  may  have  been  a  guest,  was 
in  keeping  with  all  this  pomp.  ''  Hundreds  of  slaves 
harried  to  and  fro  loaded  with  costly  dishes.  Large 
vessels  of  richly  wrought  gold  and  silver  were  brought 
into  the  hall  on  wheels,  and  set  on  the  side*boards. 
Children,  perched  in  the  shells  and  lotus-flowois  that 
hung  from  the  painted  rafters  and  from  between  the 
pillars  hung  with  cloudy  transparent  tissues,  threw  rosea 
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and  violets  down  on  the  company.^  The  soand  of  harpa 
and  songB  issned  from  concealed  rooms^  and  from  an 
altar  ten  feet  high^  in  the  middle  of  the  room  clouds  of 
incense  were  wafted  into  space/'* 

No  details  of  the  early  life  of  Moses  are  famished  by  the 
Bible^  and  the  want  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  fanciful 
inventions  of  tradition.  Thus  Josephns  tells  us  that  he 
was  wonderfully  tall  when  only  three  years  old,  and  so 
beautiful  that  even  the  common  people  stopped  to  look 
at  him  as  they  went  by.  St.  Stephen,  indeed,  corro- 
borates the  statement  as  to  his  comeliness,  which  he 
describes  as  uncommon.*  A.  short  extract  from  Man- 
etho  has  likewise  been  preserved  by  the  Jewish  historian, 
stating  that  Moses  was  bom  at  On,  and  that  his  name 
was  originally  Osarsiph,  from  Osiris,  the  god  of  On,  bat 
that  he  changed  it  into  Moses,^  and  that  he  was  a  priest 
of  Osiris  in  the  great  Sun-temple  of  his  native  city,  bat 
was  turned  out  of  the  priesthood  for  leprosy.*^  Josephas 
adds  that  he  was  appointed  general  of  an  Egyptian 
army,  which  marched  under  him  against  the  Ethiopians 
and  won  great  victories ;  but  all  this  rests  on  no  authority 
beyond  untrustworthy  legend.*  His  training  in  '^all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,''  must  have  followed  as  a 
necessary  consequence  from  his  adoption  by  Thermonthia, 

'  In  the  story  of  Saneha  the  Pharaoh  is  described  an  having 
**a  pavilion  of  pure  gold."    Records  oftJie  Past,  vol.  vi.  p.  147. 
«  Uarda.  vol.  ii.  pp.  236-252. 

*  Acts  vii.  20.     See  also,  Heb.  xL  28. 

<  Contra  Apion,  I  26-28.  »  Ibid. 

*  The  le«;eitd  of  Moi<eM  having  led  an  army  to  Ethiopia  may 
have  risen  from  the  title  of  a  Son  of  Fharuoh  having  always 
been  Messi,  or  Mu»dui — Prince  of  Ethiopia.  A  high  official 
is  also  called  so  on  a  rock  tablet  at  Assouan.  Ebers,  Durck 
Oosen,  p.  526.  Drugsch,  vol.  ii.  p.  530.  Lcpsius,  Konigshuehfd,  S5» 
Ka469 
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vrliicli  itself  incorporated  him  into  tlie  royal  family  and 
into  the  priestly  caste.  Tradition  assigns  the  great 
Temple  of  the  Snn  at  On,  the  chief  university  of  E<^ypty 
as  the  scene  of  his  education^  and  if  so  bis  experience  of 
Egyptian  life  in  many  striking  aspects  must  have  been 
wide^  for  the  population  of  the  Temple  and  its  depend- 
encies was  well  nigh  that  of  a  small  town.  Shady 
cloisters  opened  into  lecture  rooms  for  the  students^  and 
qniet  houses  for  the  professors  and  priests,  in  their  many 
grades  and  offices ;  there  being  room  for  all  in  the  cor* 
riders  of  the  huge  pile*  Outside  these,  but  still  within 
the  precincts,  were  the  cottages  of  the  temple  aer* 
vants,  keepers  of  the  beasts,  gate-keepers,  litter-bearers, 
water-carriers,  washermen,  washerwomen,  and  cooks; 
and  the  rooms  of  the  pastophoroi  who  prepared  the 
incense  and  perfumes.  The  library  and  writing  cham- 
bers had  their  host  of  scribes,  who  all  lived  in  the  temple 
buildings,  and  there  were  besides,  also  as  members  of 
this  huge  population,  the  officials  of  the  conntinf^-house, 
troops  of  singers,  and  last  of  all,  the  noisy  multitude 
of  the  great  temple  school — the  Eton  or  Han-ow  of 
the  time — from  which  Moses  would  pass  upwards  to  the 
lectures  of  the  Tarious  faculties  of  the  university.^ 

Clement  of  Alexandria  has  fortunately  preserved  an 
account  of  one  of  the  many  religious  processions,  a  conn* 
terpart  to  which  Moses  must  often  have  watched  issuing 
from  the  gates  of  this  vast  sanctuary.  It  was  in  honour 
of  Isis.  The  singers  came  first,  their  voices  accompanied 
by  instruments.  Then  followed,  carrying  a  palm  branch 
and  his  time- measurer,  the  horoseoper,  who  predicted 
the  future  from  the  stars:  then  the  holy  scribes,  witb 
ink,  pens,  and  a  book.  The  first  was  required  to  know 
by  lieart  thirty-six  of  the  foriy-two  books  of  Hermes^ 
I  JSherw,  The  Siaiers,  voL  JL  pp.  32-84 
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witH  the  liymns  to  the  gods,  and  the  rules  for  the  king : 
the  second,  those  of  the  books  of  Hermes  which  treated 
of  astrology :  the  third,  to  be  an  adept  at  hieroglyphics, 
geography,  the  stractare  of  the  earth,  the  phenomena 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  details  of  measures  and  offerings. 
After  these  came  the  dressers  of  the  god,  carrying  "  the 
rod  of  righteousness,''  and  a  vessel  for  the  drink  offer- 
ing.  The  chief  of  these  was  required  to  be  skilled  in 
all  that  related  to  the  honouring  of  the  idol.  Next  came 
the  prophets,  the  foremost  bearing  a  sacred  vessel; 
others,  the  holy  bread.  The  chief  prophet  was  the 
president  of  the  temple,  and  had  committed  to  memory 
the  ten  books  of  the  priests.  The  pastophoroi^  or  sacred 
physicians  followed,  clad  in  their  robes  like  the  rest,  and 
honoured  as  having  by  heart  the  six  books  of  medicine ; 
and  these  were  followed  by  others,  with  endless  display.* 
In  what  the  ^'wisdom''  in  which  Moses  was  trained 
consisted  is  not  easy  to  learn,  for  the  priestly  scribes  in 
their  written  allusions  to  it  which  are  still  extant^  speak 
so  metaphorically,  and  hide  their  meaning  so  studiously, 
that  it  is  always  more  or  less  uncertain.  They  held  it» 
indeed,  as  their  exclusive  treasure ;  to  be  communicated 
to  none  outside  their  circle.'  The  belief  in  one  supreme 
Ood  seems,  however,  as  is  shown  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
to  have  been  the  kernel  of  these  secret  doctrines ;  but 
the  ^'wisdom''  must  have  included  much  besides  that 
was  lofty  and  attractive,  since  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks— « 
Lycargus,  Solon,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Plato 
and  others^borrowed  from  it  many  of  their  principles  ia 
politics,  geometry,  astronomy  and  physics.  It  included, 
also,  moral  and  even  medical  precepts,  and  to  these  Mosoa 
doubtless  owed  much.^    For  it  is  striking  to  notice  that 

'  See  p.  103.  '  Clemens  Alex.,  Strom.,  vi.  4 

*  TJairda,  vol  i.j^9SL  ^  UTUemann,  p.  59. 
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the  forty-two  mortal  sins  from  which  the  soul  had  to  clear 
itself  before  the  forty-two  judges  of  the  dead^  in  the  next 
world,  as  a  condition  of  a  happy  immortality,  embrace 
nearly  the  whole  Mosaic  moral  law ;  presenting,  in  fact, 
the  quintessence  of  that  universal  hnfnan  morality  which 
in  all  ages  has  made  mankind  justly  responsible  for  their 
conduct,  as  the  '*  law  written  in  their  hearts,''  making 
them  '•'by  nature"  a  "law  unto  themselves."^  The 
ibis-headed  god  Thoth — the  scribe  of  the  gods,  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  Hermes  Trismegistos,  Hermes,  the  thrice 
greatest — was  given  out  by  the  priests  as  having  written 
six  books  on  medicine,  which  embraced  anatomy,  pa- 
thology, therapeutics,  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
eye ;  so  common  on  the  Nile.  These  books,  composed 
by  learned  priests,  would  be  of  great  value  to  a  mind  of 
such  comprehensive  genius  as  that  of  Moses.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  it  is  to  Hermes  or  Thoth  that  the  sublime 
definition  of  Qod  is  ascribed,  as  being  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  everywhere  and  the  circumference  nowhere. 
The  library  of  the  Bamesseum  at  Thebes — over  the  gate 
of  which  was  seen  the  inscription,  '^For  the  healing 
of  the  soul " — contained  20,000  books;  nor  is  it  without 
significance,  as  indicating  a  period  of  great  intellectual 
activity,  that  the  structure  thus  consecrated  to  knowledge 
was  built  by  Bameses  II.  Statues  of  Thoth,  the  god  of 
wisdom,  and  of  Safekh,  the  goddess  of  history,  adorned 
the  entrance,  and  we  even  yet  possess  some  priestly 
papyrus  rolls  dated  from  it.  The  library  is,  indeed,  often 
mentioned  in  Egyptian  book-rolls,  and  the  graves  of 
two  of  its  librarians  under  Rameses  II.  are  yet  to  be 
seen  at  Thebes.  The  two,  it  seems,  were  father  and 
son,  and  in  their  life  enjoyed  the  title  of  **  Chief  of  the 

^  Bom.  ii.  14, 15.     Soe  Eine  JEgypt,  Konigstochier,  vol.  ii«  p.  254 ; 
vol  iiu  p.  271.     Lepsius,  Todtenbucht  p.  125. 
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books/'  ^  Nop  was  this  the  only  library  in  the  times  of 
Moses.  That  of  Osiris  Seb  is  mentioned  in  a  copy  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead^  and  there  was  one  belonging  to 
the  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis^  in  which  medical  books 
were  included.  Another,  also,  existed  later,  in  the  Sera- 
psion  at  Alexandria.  The  temples,  like  our  own  monas- 
teiies  in  the  middle  ages,  were,  in  fact,  the  libraries  of 
the  times,  and  often  had  yalaable  collections  of  books.' 

It  is  not  probable  that  Moses  permanently  maintained 
associations  with  the  royal  family,  after  he  had  grown  to 
manhood*  His  absence  while  at  the  University  of  On,  if 
he  studied  there;  the  removal  of  the  court  to  distant 
Thebes^  which  took  place  periodically;  and,  above  all, 
his  sympathy  with  his  own  race,  must  have  practically 
separated  him,  after  a  time,  from  the  splendours  of  the 
palace.  The  lowly  home  of  his  parents  would  have 
more  attractions  than  the  halls* of  his  princely  benefac« 
tress,  grateful  as  he  might  be  to  her.  That  his  feelings 
were  intensely  national  is  seen  by  the  one  incident 
recorded,  in  Exodus,  of  his  Egyptian  life.  In  a  sudden 
access  of  just  indignation  at  the  sight  of  a  native  over* 
seer  cruelly  illusing  an  Israelite,  he  fell  on  the  oppressor 
and  slew  him,  and  as  death  was  the  inevitable  punishment 
should  the  homicide  be  discovered,  he  could  save  hia 
life  only  by  a  hasty  flight  from  the  country.'    His  guilt, 

'  Lepsins,  Ohronoloffie'Eifileiiung,  p.  89. 

'  Eine  ^gypt.  Konigetochter,  vol.  iii.  pp.  273-4. 

*  Besides  the  short  rods  for  the  bastinado,  the  "  taskma'^ters  *" 
had  long  heavy  scourges  made  of  a  pliant  wood  imported  from 
Syria.  Chabas,  Voyage  (Twi  Egyptien^  pp.  119»  136.  Old 
Egyptian  proverbs  tell  of  the  fearful  cruelty  of  these  ''  drivers."* 
Thus,  *'  the  child  grows  up  and  his  bonos  are  broken  like  the 
bones  of-  an  ass.''  ''  The  back  of  a  lad  is  made  that  he  may 
hearken  to  him  that  beats  hinu"  Chabas,  Voyage,  p.  136  il 
Papyrm  Ana§t,  Y.  viiL  6. 
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indeed,  was  ezceptionallj  great,  for  lie  had  hidden  the 
body  and  thus  hindered  embalmment,  withoat  which 
the  boqI  of  the  slain  man  wonld  never  enter  into  the 
Egyptian  heaven. 

The  direction  he  took  was,  in  all  probability,  straight 
for  Pelasinm  or  some  other  town  on  the  line  of  the  great 
firontier  wall,  offering  escape  into  the  desert  beyond.  He 
wonld  breathe  freely  only  when  he  had  left  Egypt  behind 
him,  and  then,  no  conrse  was  open  for  him  bat  to  tnm 
sonth,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  mountainous  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  He  could  not,  like  Sineh,^  hundred  of  years 
before,  flee  to  Southern  Palestine,  for  the  Hittite  treaty 
of  Rameses  had,  as  we  have  seen,  an  extradition  clause, 
by  which  he  would  at  once  have  been  sent  back  to 
the  Nile.  But  we  can  well  fancy  that,  like  Sineh,  he 
suffered  not  a  little  on  his  far  longer  and  more  painful 
journey.  "  I  went  on  foot,''  says  that  fugitive  of  tho  age 
before  Abraham,  ^' until  I  Came  to  the  fortress  which 
the  king  had  made  to  keep  off  the  Eastern  foreigners, 
and  an  old  man,  a  b(\'bscller,  sheltered  me.  But  I  was 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  watchers  on  the  wall,  who 
were  changed  daily.  When  the  night  was  passed,  how- 
ever, and  the  dawn  came,  I  went  on  from  place  to  place, 
and  arrived  at  the  station  of  E[amur.  But  thirst  overtook 
me  on  my  jonniiey,  and  my  throat  was  so  parched  that  I 
said  '  this  is  the  taste  of  death,'  till,  hearing  the  pleasant 
voice  of  cattle,  I  lifted  np  my  heart,  and  braced  my 
limbs.  Presently  I  saw  a  Bedouin,  who  asked  me 
whither  I  jonmeyed,  addressing  me  as  from  Egypt* 
He  then  gave  me  water,  and  poured  out  milk  for  me^ 
and  I  went  with  him  to  his  tribe,  and  they  brought  me 
on  from  place  to  place  till  I  airived  at  Atuna.'' 

^  Chabas,  Les   Papyrus    Hierattqueg    de   BerUn,    pp.    d^-6L 
Miispii'o,  p.  109.    Eecorde  qfthe  Fasit  voL  vi  pb  135. 
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Moses  betook  himself^  with  a  wise  foresight,  to  the 
Bonthem  part  of  the  Peninsala  of  Sinai,  a  moantainoua 
toiangle  of  more  than  120  miles,  north  and  soath,  from 
the  line  of  Suez.  The  north  of  the  peninsala  was  held 
by  the  Amalekites,  but  the  southern  portion  was  the 
district  of  a  part  of  the  great  tribe  of  Midian,  known 
as  the  Kenites,^  and  as  such  descended  from  Abraham 
through  Ketnrah.  The  bond  of  common  race  would  thus 
secure  the  fugitive  a  heartj  reception,  and  it  laid  the 
ground,  moreover,  for  a  possible  fdliance  against  Bgypt, 
when  the  Hebrews  should  make  an  effort  for  deliverance. 
Beaching  the  head  quarters  of  this  people,  which  were, 
as  nsnal,  near  a  famous  well,  he  received,  at  once,  a 
friendly  welcome  from  the  chief,  to  whose  daughters 
he  had  shown  a  kindly  courtesy.  The  simple  manners 
among  which  he  now  fonnd  himself  breathe  of  the  early 
patriarchal  age.  His  host  was  both  the  sheik  and  the 
emir  of  the  tribe — its  civil  and  religious  head,  bearing 
as  the  former  the  name  of  Jethro,— -''  the  head  man,'' — 
and  as  the  latter,  Baguel, — ''  the  friend  of  God/'  Mar- 
riage to  Zipporah, — "the  little  bird,"— one  of  Jethro's 
daughters,  of  whom  there  were  seven,  soon  followed. 
But  the  name  of  the  first  son  of  the  wanderer  showed 
that  his  heart  was  still  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  among 
his  oppressed  people,  for  he  called  him  Gershom,  in  his 
deep  and  abiding  feeling  that  he  himself  was  only  "a 
stranger  there." 

The  region  in  which  Moses  was  to  spend  many  years 
•—that  of  the  Sinai  monntains«-was  singularly  fitied 
at  once  to  shelter  him  by  its  seclusion  from  the  outer 
world,  and  to  train  him  by  its  influences,  for  the  high 
duties  which  lay  before  him.  The  white  limestone  of 
Palestine  and  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Tih  stretches  into 

1  JncL  L  16;  i7.  IL 
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its  nortLem  portion.  Beyond  this,  towards  the  south, 
ooine  hills  of  sandstone,  usnally  of  only  moderate  height, 
bat  of  wonderful  variety  and  splendour  of  colour,  and 
grotesqneness  of  shape.  These,  however,  ere  long,  give 
way  to  the  moantains  of  Sinai,  which  fiU  up  the  lower 
end  of  the  Peninsula— -vast  masses  of  primitive  rock| 
rising  in  their  highest  summit  9,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Memorials  of  the  earliest  age  of  creation,  their  crystalline 
masses  huve  remained  the  same  as  they  are  to-day 
through  all  the  modifications  of  the  surface  of  the  world. 
''Their  granite,  porphyry,  mica  schist  and  greenstone 
shafts,  pinnacles,  and  buttresses  have  towered  from  the 
beginning  over  the  ocean,  undisturbed  by  the  changre 
firom  the  Silurian  age  to  the  Devonian,  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous to  the  Liassic;  from  the  Oolite  to  the  Chalk.'' ^ 
No  vegetation  covers  the  bareness  of  tbe  vast  walls  of 
rock,  but  their  colours  are  so  varied  and  so  sharply  defined 
that  they  seem,  notwithstanding,  to  be  veiled  in  a  rich 
and  varied  world  of  plant  life.  The  light-cflects,  more- 
over, in  the  dry  pure  air  and  under  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky,  have  an  indescribable  power  and  beauty,  in  their 
varying  tints,  from  blinding  white  to  deep  violet.  To  one 
coming  from  the  rich  fields  of  the  Egyptian  Delta  all  this 
splendour  of  rock  and  sky  cannot,  however,  have  made 
up  for  what  he  had  left  behind,  and  must  have  seemed 
dtBolation.  Yet  in  the  days  of  Moses  the  whole  region 
was  much  less  barren  than  now.  The  destiruction  of  trees 
age  after  age,  for  the  use  of  the  miners  of  ancient  Egj'pt, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  which  is  still  carried 
on,  has  not  only  destroyed  the  forests,  but  has  intensiHed 
the  sterility  of  the  soil  by  diminishing  the  fall  of  rain. 
Many  a  valley  which  now  shows  only  a  few  stunted 
bushes  may  well  have  been  shaded  by  woods  3,000  years 

^  Vraos,  Aut  dem  OrimU,  p.  7* 
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ago.  So  late  as  a.d«  400  an  eyewitness  tells  ns  tlial 
there  was  great  plenty  of  wood  and  broom  orer  the 
whole  region — the  wood  not  failing  in  any  part  of  it.^ 
Even  to-day  there  are  rich  oases  in  at  least  five  of  the 
Sinai  wadys,  and  no  yalley^  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountains^  is  entirely  bare  of  vegetation.  Acacias  and 
tamarisks  grow  in  Wadys  Sheik  and  Gharandel  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  palm  groves  of  Wadys  Feir&n, 
"Kid,  Dahabj  Noweyba,  and  Tor  yield  a  rich  harvest  of 
fine  dates.  Broom  bashes  and  other  thorny  growths, 
and  a  great  variety  of  strong-scented  plants,  especially 
thyme,  nestle  in  the  cracks  of  the  steepest  precipices. 
The  broad-leaved  colocynth  grows  in  the  sandy  plains 
on  the  border  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Tih,  and  the 
bright  green  of  the  caper  plant  makes  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  dark  leaves  of  the  swallow-wort  or  asclepia  on 
many  a  wall  of  rock.  Thousands  of  goats  and  sheep 
find  sufiELcient  pasture  during  the  whole  year,  and  many 
chamois  and  mountain  badgers  frequent  the  almost 
inaccessible  gorges  of  the  heights.  Panthers  also  are 
met  with  in  these  upland  valleys.  Singing  birds  enliven 
the  copses  by  the  clear  cool  springs  of  the  mica  schist, 
and,  occasionally,  huge  flocks  of  quails,  wearied  by  their 
long  flight  from  the  west,  over  the  Bed  Sea,  settle  for  the 
time  on  the  rocky  slopes  and  open  plains.  Wild  ducks, 
moreover,  abound  in  the  small  lakes  of  one  or  two  of 
the  Wadys.  Nor  is  the  land,  alone,  thus,  in  a  measure, 
astir  with  life.  The  dugong  seal  is  still,  at  times, 
caught  in  the  bays  on  each  side  of  the  Peninsula;  its 
Uiick  hide  being  much  prized  for  sandals  to  protect  the 
foot  from  the  many  acacia  thorns  in  every  path.  Even 
with  the  rudo  appliances  of  the  Arabs,  moreover,  the 
take  of  fish  and  molluscs  from  the  neighbouring  Bed  Sea 

'  Ikwch  Oosen,  p.  351. 
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18  Yerj  large.^     Snakes  both  poisonons  and  harmlesSj  are 
nnmeroas  in  some  parts. 

Bat,  as  awholoj  the  Sinai  monntains  rank  among  the 
wildest  regions.  From  a  distance  they  rise,  red  and 
grey,  in  hnge  masses  and  peaks  of  porphyry  and  granite. 
On  all  sides  lie  heaps  of  dark  ashes  of  bnrnt-oat  volcanio 
fires,  or  of  fragments  of  porphyry,  red  as  wax.  Walls  of 
rocks,  with  a  green  shimmer, rise  naked  and  threatening: 
miconth,  wild  crags  tower  steeply  above  mounds  of 
black  and  brown  stones,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been 
broken  by  the  hammers  of  giants.  The  horizon  takes 
new  forms  with  every  short  advance,  as  one  closed-in 
valley  rises  above  another;  the  snblimity  of  the  land- 
scape increasing  with  the  ascent.  As  each  new  level  is 
reached  the  monntains  rise  in  huge  heights  around,  bat 
as  the  joarney  leads  on  to  the  next  plateau  they  seem  to 
shrink  into  tameness  before  the  new  giants  that  encircle 
the  way.'  '*  Were  I  a  painter,'*  says  Ebers,  **  and  could 
I  illustrate  Dante's  Inferno,  I  would  have  pitched  my 
camp-stool  here,  and  have  filled  my  sketchbook,  for  there 
could  never  be  wanting  to  the  limner  of  the  dark  abyss 
of  the  Pit,  landscapes  savage,  terribly,  immeasureably  sad^ 
onntterably  wild,  unapproachably  grand  and  awful.''  ^ 

The  influence  of  such  a  district  on  a  mind  like  that  of 
Moses  must  have  been  great.  No  region  more  favourable 
to  the  attainments  of  a  lofty  conception  of  the  Almighty 
could  have  been  found.  Nature,  by  the  want  of  water 
and  the  poverty  of  vegetation,  is  intensely  simple ;  pre«i 
aeiiting  no  variety  to  dissipate  and  confuse  the  mind. 
The  grand,  sublimely  silent  mountain  world  aroand, 
with  its  bold,  abrupt  masses  of  granite,  greenstone  and 
porphyry,  fills  the  spirit  with  a  solemn  earnestness  which 

*  Farrer,  Sinait  in  Schenkel,  voL  v.  p.  327. 

<  Dwreh  Qosen,  p  13L  *  Ibid.,  p.  132. 
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the  wida  horison  from  most  peaks  xni  tlie  wonderfal 
purity  of  the  air  tend  to  heighten.  The  wanderer  looks 
down,  for  exam[^e,  from  the  top  of  Jebel  MAaa,  the 
Moant  of  Moses,  with  »  aliuddering  horror,  into  the 
abjrss  below ; — and  round,  on  the  coantless  pinnacles  and 
peaks,  cliffs  and  precipices,  of  many  coloured  rocks;  white 


and  groy,  snlpbarona  yellow,  blood  red,  and  ominooa 
black ;  entirely  bare  of  vegetation.  To  the  north,  the 
desert  of  the  Tih  stretches  ont  beyond  the  mountains  in 
endless  perspective.  On  the  east  and  west  the  refletdion 
of  the  blae  sea  shimmers  np  from  the  depths ;  beyoDd 
it,  towards  snnrising,  are  seen  the  pale  sands  of  Arabia; 
while  towards  snnsst  the  monntaina  of  Egypt  rise  haU 
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tailed  in  tlie  blae  of  disfcance.  Snoli  a  place  was  far 
more  fitted  than  the  narrowly  hemnied-in  valley  of  the 
'SWe,  or  than  Palestine,  to  call  forth  great  thoughts/'  ^ 

In  sach  a  desert  region  we  take  refage  in  our  own 
reflections  from  the  monotony  around;  the  senses  are 
at  rest.  Undisturbed  and  uninfluenced  from  without,  the 
mind  follows  out  every  train  of  thought  to  the  end,  and 
examines  and  exhausts  every  feeling  to  its  finest  shades. 
In  a  city  there  is  no  solitude :  each  is  part  of  a  great 
whole  on  which  he  acts,  and  by  which  he  is  himself 
afiected.  But  the  lonely  wanderer  in  a  district  like  Sinai 
is  absolutely  isolated  from  his  fellows,  and  must  fill  np 
the  void  by  his  own  identity.  The  present  retires  into  the 
background,  and  the  spirit,  waked  to  intensity  of  life,  finds 
no  linnts  to  its  thoughts.  In  a  lofty  spiritual  nature  like 
that  of  Moses,'  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  mountains  and 
the  boundless  sweep  of  the  daily  and  nightly  heavens 
would  efiace  the  thought  of  man,  and  fill  the  soul  with 
the  majesty  of  God.  As  he  meditated  on  the  possible 
deliverance  of  his  people,  the  lonely  vastness  wonld  raise 
him  above  anxious  contrasts  of  their  weakness  compared 
with  the  power  of  Egypt,  which  might  have  paralysed 
resolution  and  bidden  hope  despair.  What  was  man, 
whose  days  were  a  handbreadth,  and  whose  foundation 
was  in  the  dust,  before  the  Qiighty  Creator  of  Heaven  and 
Earth — the  Rock  of  Israel  ?  *  Even  less  lofty  spirits  than 
his  had,  indeed,  been  kindled,  age  after  age,  to  a  nearer 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  amidst  these  magnificent 
and  awful  solitudes;  for  Serbal  had  been  from  the  earliest 
times  sacred  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  and,  even  still,  the 

'  Parrer,  JHb   BedeuUmg  der  Bib.   Oeographie  fOr  der  Bik 
Uxegeae,  p.  5.    Bitter,  Erdkunde,  voL  ziv.  pp.  8,  541,  548,  584. 
'  Uarda,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
*  Geikie's  Life  and  Word$  of  Oliritt,  vol  L  p.  382. 
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wandering  Bedoniti  sacrifices  lambs  witUn  stone  circles 
raised  on  it,  as  thank-offerings  for  any  special  blessing 
received.^  So  Horeb,  already  bore  the  name  of  "the 
Monnt  of  God''  when  Moses  came  to  live  near  it,*  and 
the  whole  groap  of  mountains,  like  Ararat  or  the  Hima* 
laya,  were  holy  among  the  tribes  aronnd.* 

In  this  sanctuary  of  the  hills^  awaiting  the  time  when 
the  advancing  purposes  of  God  had  ripened  Israel  for 
the  great  movement  of  its  deliverance,  and,  mean- 
while, unconsciously  preparing  for  the  mighty  task 
before  him,  Moses  spent,  as  St.  Stephen  informs  as,  no 
fewer  than  forty  years.*  His  wanderings  would  make 
him  acquainted  with  every  yalley,  plain,  goi^e,  hill, 
and  mountain  of  the  whole  region ;  with  its  population 
whether  native,  or  that  of  the  Egyptian  mines;  with 
every  spring  and  well,  and  with  all  the  resources  of  every 
kind  offered  by  any  spot:  an  education  of  supreme 
importance  towards  fitting  him  to  guide  his  race,  when 
rescued  from  Egypt,  to  the  safe  shelter  and  holy 
sanctnaries  of  this  predestined  scene  of  their  long  en« 
campment.  Still  more,  in  those  calm  years  every 
problem  to  be  solved  in  the  organization  of  a  people 
would  rise  successively  in  his  mind  and  find  its  solution; 
and  above  all^  his  own  soul  must  have  been  disciplined 
and  purified,  by  isolation  from  the  world  and  closer  and 
more  continual  communion  with  God.* 

*  Sepp,  JenLacilem  «•  doM  HetUge  La/nd,  vol.  ii.  p.  776. 

s  Exod.  iv.  27.  *  Ewald's  Oeickickte,  Vol.  iL  p.  63i 

^  Acts  vii.  SO. 

*  Berthean  thinks  that  Moses  in  Midian  would  oome  in  oontad 
with  a  form  of  the  &ith  of  Abrabam,  preserved  in  Jethro'8  tribes* 
purer  than  survived  among  the  Jews  in  Egypt.  Ctuehicki^ 
p.2tt. 


XHi  PLAaniB  or  iotft. 

THE  long  interval  during  whicli  Moaes  Ured  in 
Midian  as  a  tamble  shepherd,  must  hare  been  one 
ofripeniag  progress  towards  future  deliFerance  on  the 
part  of  the  Hebrews  on  the  Nile.  Fiirents  whose  home 
traiciing  bad  resulted  in  a  family  like  Miriam,  Aaron,  and 
Moses — true  to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and,  as  such, 
filled  with  an  intense  aversion  to  the  religion  of  Egypt — 
could  not  have  been  the  only  instances  of  a  hereditary 
loyalty  to  the  faith  and  aspirations  of  Israel.  Doubtlesa 
Amram  and  Jochebed  bore  in  their  names*  the  proud 
assertion  of  a  creed  cherished  by  not  a  few  of  their  race 
besides,  even  in  these  dark  times.  There  had  been,  it 
may  well  be  believed,  too  much  indifference  to  the 
memories  of  Bethel  and  Beersheba;  bnt  tronblo  hod 
quickened  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation,  and  given 
a  value,  which  had  not  latterly  been  assigned  them,  to  the 
promises  made  by  Jehovah  to  Abraham  and  his  descend- 
ants.' This  great  spiritual  revolution  was  brought  about, 
BO  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  through  the  agency  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  to  which  the  parents  of  Moses  belonged, 
and  their  children  lived  to  be  its  chief  promoters.  Bat 
Amram  and  Jochobed  doubtless  received  from  others  of 
■  Qetenitu,  8th  ed.   See  ante,  p.  {HX         ■  Exod.  ii.  SSL 
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a  fonner  generation^  the  Paritan  impulse  wbicli  tbeir 
family  was  destined  to  spread  so  widely  and  to  conduct 
to  such  triumphant  results.  That  their  tribe  should 
hereafter  be  honoured  with  the  national  priesthood  was, 
therefore,  its  natural  inheritance.  It  was  through  itp 
in  Egypt,  that  its  brethren  turned  again  to  Jehovahj 
and  it  was  by  the  efforts  of  its  sons,  Aaron  and  Moses, 
that  they  became  a  people.  Pioneers  of  national  revival, 
religious  and  political,  perhaps  for  generations,  in  Egypt, 
the  tribe  of  Levi  was  designated  from  the  first,  alike  by 
its  past  services  and  its  special  fitness^  for  the  dignity 
ultimately  assigned  to  it. 

Aaron  was  doubtless  the  chief  agent  in  this  great 
work,  but  he  would  have  the  assistance  of  the  "  elders  '* 
of  the  people;  that  is  of  the  heads  or  "princes"  of  tribes, 
of  clans,  of  subclans,  and  of  households,  in  spreading^ 
his  influence  through  the  whole  population.  To  do  so, 
however,  with  any  aid,  would  be  no  easy  task ;  for  the 
masses  are  slow  to  rouse  to  spiritual  ideas,  especially 
when  crushed  by  a  hard  life.  Yet  it  was  essential  they 
should  be  thus  quickened.  To  free  them  in  a  merely 
physical  sense  would  have  left  them  unQtted  for  their 
high  destiny  as  the  People  of  God.  The  foundation  of  a 
permanent  and  earnest  recognition  of  Jehovah  as  their 
national  God,  demanded  that  the  contrast  between  the 
true  and  the  false  should  be  brought  home  to  them  and 
burnt  into  their  hearts,  while  they  were  still  surrounded 
by  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  aglow  with  enthusiasm  against 
its  votaries,  as  their  oppressors.  Nor  is  it  without  signi6« 
cance  that  the  Greek  Bible  speaks  of  God  as  gradually 
"becoming  known  to  them.''^  The  Hebrew  overseers 
in   charge  of  each   gang  of  their  brethren,   under  the 

*  The  words,  eh.  ii.  25,  **  (rod  had  respoct  unto  them,"  are  in 
the  Septuagini,  **  Qod  became  known  unto  them." 
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Egyptian  taskmasters,  doubtless  showed  them  a  sym^ 
path  J  which  extended  beyond  their  physical  safferings ; 
for  these  overseers  or  "  officers ''  ^  are  elsewhere  identified 
with  the  "  elders/'  who  were  in  close  communication 
with  Aaron.'  The  heads  of  each  clan  or  sub-clan  were 
0Tidently  made  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  those 
connected  with  them,  and  tribal  communication  was  thus 
intimately  maintained.  That  Aaron  should  have  gone  to 
Sinai  to  meet  his  brother  Moses  speaks,  moreover,  of 
his  work  being  at  last  ripe  for  great  results,  and  of  a 
correspondence  having  been  maintained  between  the 
two  through  the  years  of  their  separation;  if  only  by 
messages  carried  by  traders  passing  through  Jethro's 
district. 

The  preparation  of  Moses  for  his  great  task  must,  like 
that  for  all  high  aims  and  spheres,  have  been  gradual  and 
slow.  To  feel  oneself  summoned  to  play  the  part  of  a 
prophet  of  God  implies  an  elevation,  an  enthusiasm,  and 
a  concentration  of  soul  only  attained  by  degrees.  The 
outward  duties  of  such  an  office  must  indeed  be  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  profound  personal  conviction, 
rising  above  all  doubt  and  question  where  others  hesitate 

>  Ezod.  V.  6, 14, 19.  The  word  is  shoterim.  Even  the  seventy 
elders*  are  bo  called,  Num.  xi.  16.  So  are,  afterwards,  the  heads  o£ 
the  different  sections  of  the  tribes,  in  the  march  through  the  wil- 
derness. Dent.  zx.  9 ;  zxiz.  9 ;  xzzi.  28.  Josh.  L  10 ;  iii.  2  ;  viiL 
83;  xxiii.  2;  xxiv.  1.  The  municipal  dignitaries  of  the  towns  of 
Israel  also  bore,  in  after  days,  this  name.  Dent.  xvL  18.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4;  xxvL  29.  The  shoterim  seem  to  have  had  charge  of 
the  genealogical  records  of  the  tribes. 

'  Exod.  iv.  29*  It  is  noteworthy  that  Pharaoh  complains  of  the 
people  "  listening  to  lying  talk,"  about  going  off  to  sacrifice  in  the 
wilderness.  This  shows  that  their  leaders  had  access  to  them, 
and  we  may  feel  sure  that  they  had  long  nsed  this  privilege  to 
quicken  tJiem  to  worthy  thoughts.    See  Exod.  v.  9. 
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most^  and  this  is  necessarily  slowly  reached.  Every 
utterance  of  the  prophetic  impulse  ultimately  exhibited 
by  Moses^  implies  that  the  existence  and  continual 
presence  of  Ood^  as  the  supreme  directing  and  controlling 
force  in  all  human  affairs^  must  have  been  realized  by 
him  with  an  overpowering  yividness^  carrying  with  it 
his  whole  nature.  It  may  be  that  his  flight,  after  killing 
the  Egyptian  taskmaster,  was  the  first  step  towards 
this  lofty  inspiration,  by  breaking  off  every  tie  with 
Egypt,  and  committing  him  unreservedly  to  the  cause 
of  his  people.  For,  though  his  heart  had  always  been, 
theirs,  even  amidst  the  learned  seclusion  of  the  temple 
cloisters  at  On,  or  the  splendours  of  the  palace  at  Tania 
— and  though  he  had  often  stolen  away  to  mingle  with 
those  whom  he  loved  as  ''his  brethren,'^  and  to  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  their  ''burdens'' — ^his  flight  must 
have  first  set  him  free  from  an  embarrassing  position, 
and  left  bim  wholly  at  their  service. 

The  prophet,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  ia 
the  mouth  of  God  among  men,  whether  in  respect  to  the 
present  or  the  future.  Prediction  is  only  one  form  of  the 
Divine  communications  he  announces.  To  proclaim  the 
present  purposes  and  will  of  Ood  is  his  main  commission. 
But  to  rise  to  a  condition  of  mind  in  which  he  thus 
becomes  the  articulate  voice  of  the  Eternal  to  his  fellow* 
men  must  come  by  a  natural  advance.  Before  the  spirit 
can  thus  be  filled  with  the  Divine,  like  a  lamp  with  light, 
it  must  have  been  long  concentrated  on  it  to  a  degree 
unknown  to  other  men.  Earth  must  well  nigh  have  dis« 
appeared,  before  the  heavens  thus  open  as  the  familiar 
home  of  the  thoughts.  The  Unseen  must  have  become 
the  great  reality,  before  which  the  visible  and  temporal 
rank  as  infinitely  subordinate.  In  this  sense  Moses  waa, 
at  once,  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  the  prophetSi  for  no 
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one  before  Christ  has  spoken  in  tbe  name  of  God  with 
such  commanding  majesty^  or  shed  snch  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  Diyine  nature  and  laws.  All  fature  prophets 
draw  their  light  from  his  central  splendour^  for  he 
established  in  the  hearts  of  his  race  the  great  truths 
which  his  successors  had  but  to  press  home  on  their 
contemporaries.  The  burning  bush  of  Horeb  was^  indeed, 
only  a  symbol  of  the  sacred  fire  which  glowed  through 
his  being,  and  kindled  in  the  world,  unextinguishably, 
the  light  of  the  true  religion.  But  what  long  wrestlings 
of  soul ;  what  ponderings  over  the  mysteries  of  nature  as 
seen  around  and  aboye  him ;  what  mental  struggles  with 
the  teachings  of  his  Egyptian  masters ;  what  contrasts 
of  the  gods  of  the  Nile  Valley  in  all  their  higher  and 
lower  aspects,  with  the  traditional  faith  in  the  One  living 
and  true  Qod  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  must  have 
passed  through  his  soul,  before  Jehovah  stood  out  alone, 
supreme,  universal,  as  the  holy  Lord  God  of  heaven  and 
earth  1  To  think  one's  way«  even  with  all  supernatural 
aids,  to  such  a  stupendous  conclusion,  in  the  clearness 
and  intensity  with  which  it  rose  before  him,  sets  him 
apart  among  men;  for  the  God  of  Moses,  though  also 
the  God  of  Abraham,  is  revealed  with  infinitely  faller 
oircumstance,  in  His  relations  to  mankind  and  in  the 
disclosures  of  His  own  Being.  Revelation  doubtless 
poured  into  his  soul  the  light  by  which  it  realized  such 
truths,  but  his  whole  nature  must  have  strained  towards 
that  light  with  a  grand  earnestness,  to  have  been  fitted 
lor  such  communications.  In  spiritual  things,  it  is  over 
to  those  only  who  have,  that  it  can  be  given. 

Apart  from  this  concentrated  Divine  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever, raising  him  slowly,  through  years,  to  the  conviction 
that  he  was  called  to  be  a  prophet  to  his  people,  and  to 
speak  to  tbem^  as  snch,  for  Qod ;  the  vast  task  before 
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Moses  demanded  the  intellect  of  a  statesman,  a  lef^slator^ 
and  an  organizer  on  a  grand  scale,  and  it  was  the  union 
of  these  with  his  supreme  authority  as  the  recognized 
mouthpiece  of  God,  that  qualified  him  supremely  for  his 
great  work. 

It  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  Bible  tells  us, 
amidst  the  mountains  of  Horeb— '^thedry,"— a  name  for 
the  vast  heights  of  the  Sinai  group  as  a  whole,— *while  he 
was  feeding  the  flocks  of  his  father-inJaw,  that  Moses 
was  first  honoured  with  the  Divine  communication  which 
transformed  him,  henceforth,  in  his  whole  nature,  by 
bringing  to  a  crisis  the  inarticulate  dreams  and  spiritual 
aspirations  of  the  past.  Tradition  has  fixed  the  spot, 
Bince  the  sixth  century,  in  the  deep  seclusion  to  which  he 
afterwards  led  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  convent  of 
Justinian  is  built  over  what  is  held  to  have  been  the  very 
spot  where  he  was  commanded  to  put  the  sandals  from 
off  his  feet.  But  whether  this  "  valley  of  Jethro/'  or  the 
plain  at  Mount  Serbal,  was  the  scene  of  the  event,  the 
circumstances  around  were  equally  fitting*  The  awfnl 
majesty  of  the  hills  which,  as  Josephus  tells  us,^  had 
already  invested  them  with  a  special  sacredness  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Arab  tribes  as  *'  the  Mountains  of  Qod/' 
looked  down  on  the  wanderer  from  every  side.  He  had 
followed  his  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  as  they  sought  the 
aromatic  shrubs  on  the  ledges  of  the  rook,  or  in  the  folds 
of  the  narrow  valleys,  or  by  the  side  of  chance  springs ; 
little  thinking  to  what  they  were  leading  him.  The 
wild  acacia,  the  seneh  of  the  Hebrew  Bible — a  gnarled 
and  thorny  tree,  not  unlike  our  solitary  hawthorn  in 
its  growth,'  dotted  the  bare  slopes  and  the  burning  soil 
of  the  ravines.  But  now,  suddenly,  a  glow  of  flames 
like  that  which  was  consuming  Israel  in  the  furnace  of 

&  Aiv^.,  IL  xiL  L        s  Tristram,  Nak  EUt.  qfBihle,  p.  »L 
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affliction^  sLines  forth  amidst  the  dry  branches  of  one  of 
tiiese  before  him,  and  yet,  as  he  gazes,  ^^the  bash/' 
though  ''it  burned  with  fire/^  was  not  consamed.  Draw« 
ing  near  to  ''  see  this  great  sight,"  a  voice  which  he 
instinctively  recognizes  as  Divine  sounds  from  its  midst^ 
commanding  him  to  remove  his  sandals,  as  on  holy 
ground ;  ^  revealing  new  and  closer  relations  of  God  to 
His  chosen  people^  and  imposing  on  the  awed  shepherd  a 
unique  commission  as  His  pi-ophet.  He  had  been  known 
to  their  forefathers,  and  was  known  by  themselves,  by 
names  more  or  less  used  by  related  peoples,  in  speak- 
ing of  their  gods — the  names  El,  or  Elohim,  or  Shaddai 
— ''  the  mighty  Oue/'  They  had,  indeed,  also  used  the 
name  Jehovah,  but  its  wide  import  had  never  been  fully 
revealed  to  them.'  Henceforth,  the  gulf  between  the 
true  God  and  the  idols  of  Egypt  and  of  the  nations,  should 
be  marked  by  the  adoption  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  its 
full  significance,  as  expressive  of  the  One  only  Living 
God — the  true  ''I  am  whom  I  am,''  the  mysterious 
Fountain  of  all  Being,  '*  Go  to  your  brethren,  the 
children  of  Israel,"  continued  the  Divine  voice,  *'  and  say 
to  them  '  Jehovah,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacobs  hath 
sent  me  unto  you.  This  shall  be  My  name  for  ever :  so 
shall  you  call  Me  for  ever  and  ever/  "  '     All  other  gods 

>  **  Our  habit  of  respect  is  to  take  off  the  hat :  theirs,  to  take 
off  their  shoes.  Conseqaently,  they  never  enter  their  places  of 
worship,  or  generally  their  own  rooms,  without  taking  them  off 
and  leaving  them  at  the  doors." — Mill's  ScmuiHtanSy  pp.  107,  225* 

*  Oehler,  in  Herzog,  vol.  vi.  p.  460. 

*  Gesenius,  Xe».,  8th  edition,  art.  Zdcher,  p.  239.  It  is  striking 
how  this  supreme  name  of  God  had  its  echoes  in  other  nations 
than  Israel— perhaps  from  the  first  age  of  innocence.  lao  was 
at  times  the  name  assigned  hy  the  Greeks  to  the  highest 
God  (Macrob.«  Saitum,,  L  18).     The  Ohuldeons  spoke   of  lao^ 
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were  mere  Elilim  > — ''  nothings  '^ — ^had  no  existence,  baft 
were  only  inventionB  of  man.  He  alone^  by  the  rery 
name  Jehovah^  proclaimed  Himself  as  the  Odo  Living 
God.  Moses  was  to  tell  his  brethren  that  this  mighty 
Being — mindfal  of  His  covenant  with  Abraham — was 
aboat  to  deliver  them  from  oppression,  and  gather  them 
beneath  the  mountains  where  the  Voice  then  spoke ; 
that  He  might  give  them  their  fatare  laws  as  His  people, 
and  afterwards  lead  them  to  the  good  land  which  He 
had  promised  to  their  fathers. 

Instinctively  shrinking  from  an  office  at  once  so  lofty 
and  so  difficult,  Moses  naturally  craves  special  assur- 
ances of  God^s  presence  with  him,  before  he  can  face 
the  majesty  of  Pharaoh,  or  hope  to  ronse  the  apathy  of 
a  down-trodden  race.  But  these,  also,  are  given  him. 
Overpowered  with  the  vision,  and  yet  divinely  exalted  in 
soul;  shrinkinc^  in  humility  as  he  thinks  of  himself,  but 
strong  in  a  holy  trust  as  he  remembers  Jehovah,  he  turns 
back  to  his  flocks  another  man.  Henceforth,  he  is  in 
the  fullest  sense  inspired,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
great  enterprise  committed  to  him.  If  he  be  slow  of 
speech,  has  not  Jehovah  said  that  Aaron  would  speak 
for  him  to  Pharaoh  and  to  the  people ;  he  himself  acting, 
through  him,  as  the  representative  of  God.  It  would  thus 
be  his  to  indicate :  Aaron  would  put  his  instructions 
in  fitting  words.  To  himself  it  was  vouchsafed  to  stand 
to  the  people  in  the  place  of  God;  to  Aaron  he  would  be 
as  God  is  to  a  prophet  whom  He  inspires.^     Did  he  wish 

and  the  Ichthyopbagi  are  said  to  have  used  the  name  IsA 
8abaoth,  as  a  charm  or  spell  in  their  fishing.  See  Knobers 
Exodus,  p.  29.  Perhaps  those  nations  borrowed  the  name  from 
the  Hebrews.  ^  Ps.  xcn.  5. 

s  Knobel's  Pro^hetimiM,  toI  i  p.  101  Swald's  QuMMet 
ToL  ii.  p.  86. 
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tt  sjrmbol  of  his  high  office  f  Had  not  the  shepherd's  rod 
in  his  hand  been  already  made  the  instrument  of  Divine 
power.  His  task  was  to  be  performed  by  no  mere  human 
aid.  Had  he  been  required  to  front  the  majesty  of  Egypt 
by  raising  an  insuri-ection  and  trusting  to  military  success, 
ho  might  well  have  despaired ;  for  how  could  the  multi- 
tudes of  an  enslaved  population  win  the  day  against 
disciplined  armies  7  But  the  peaceful  symbol  he  bore— 
the  staff  with  which  he  had  guided  his  kinsman's  flocks 
— spoke^  as  the  wonders  he  had  already  seen  wrought  by 
it  showed^  of  an  invisible  Power  before  whom  the  might 
of  the  Pharaohs  availed  nothing.  In  the  modest  humility 
of  such  an  emblem  he  could  go  forward,  assured  that 
Jehovah  who  had  sent  him  would  also  fight  the  battle  for 
Israel.^    For^  had  not  this  simple  rod^  at  the  bidding  of 

'  The  incidenfc  of  the  circnmcision  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses, 
at  the  caravanserai,  on  the  way  to  Egypt,  is  striking.  Moses  had 
neglected  to  perform  the  rite  and  was  suddenly  struck  hy  severe 
illness,  which  he  traced  to  this  oversight  of  his  duty.  Zipporah, 
learning  the  fact,  forthwith  circumcises  the  child,  and  Moses 
presently  recovers ;  on  which  Zipporah  tells  him  that  she  has  won 
him  again  for  her  bridegroom  by  the  child's  blood ;  that  his  life 
is  spared  on  account  oif  it,  and  she  has  him,  as  it  were,  given 
to  her  anew— now  this  duty  is  fulfilled.  Exod.  iv.  24-27.  That 
the  "  sons  **  of  Moses  should  be  set  on  an  ass,  implies  that  they 
were  of  tender  years,  so  that  his  marriage  must  have  taken 
place  long  after  his  going  to  Midian,  or  the  birth  of  his  children 
must  have  been  long  delayed.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Arabs 
were  wont  to  confirm  covenants  by  cutting  their  middle  finger 
with  a  sharp  stone  (iii.  8).  In  the  case  of  Moses  it  was  fitting 
tbat  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  and  now  virtually  re- 
newed with  himself,  sboald  be  solemnised  by  the  sign  divinely 
appointed  at  its  first  institution.  But  it  marks  strikingly  the 
extent  to  which  the  patriarchal  faith  had  passed  from  the  com- 
mon Hebrew  mind,  that  even  Moses  should  have  neglected  to 
circumcise  his  children.  Gesenias  quotes  with  approval  the 
statement  of  some  Jewish  expositora,  tbat  a  mother  called  heff 
son  "  spouse  **  when  he  was  oiroumeised.    Thtsaurue  p.  539. 
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Ood,  tamed  to  an  angry  serpent,  the  symbol  of  deatli, 
and  bad  not  the  band  that  held  it  been  alternately  with* 
ered  and  restored  by  the  same  Voice  7  Had  not  the 
vision  of  the  burning  bush  shown  that  tbongh  thorns 
could  not  of  themselves  resist  the  shining  flames,  but 
were,  rather,  the  very  thing  that  would  most  easily  fall 
a  prey  to  them,  a  Power  was  at  band  who  protected 
even  what  was  so  frail  f  Israel  might  be  unable  in  itself 
to  oppose  Egypt,  but  its  Redeemer  was  mighty.  As  God 
was  in  the  flame  of  the  bush  and  hindered  its  consuming 
that  in  which  it  glowed,  ao  He  was  with  His  people  in 
their  trials,  and  would  keep  them  from  being  destroyed. 
They  would  be  saved,  not  by  the  skill  or  intellect  of  any 
leader,  but  only  by  the  power  and  loving-kindness  of 
Jehovah  Himself.  Their  deliverance  should  be  so  clearly 
His  work  alone,  that  they  would  in  all  future  ages  see  in 
it  a  pledge  of  His  having  divinely  chosen  them  for  His 
own,  and  of  His  tender  love  and  pity  towards  them.^ 

The  meeting  of  Aaron  with  his  brother  must  have 
filled  both  hearts  with  joy  and  confidence  in  Ood,  for  if 
Moses  bad  to  speak  of  heavenly  encouragement  in  their 
great  enterprise,  so  had  Aaron.  He  had  to  report  be- 
sides, that  the  Hebrews,  their  brethren,  were  at  last, 
nfber  long  years,  roused  once  more  to  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  which  insured  their  co- 
operation in  any  plan  for  speedy  deliverance  from  the 
burden  of  Egyptian  slavery,  and  the  hated  presence  of 
Egyptian  idolatry.  Nor  was  it  necessary  to  wait  any 
length  of  time  for  the  proof  of  this.  All  the  elders  of 
Israel  being  summoned  and  told  of  the  approaching 
crisis,  the  tidings  soon  spread  through  every  division 
of  the  tribes,  and  were  received  with  universal  joy.  The 
elders  indeed  could  report  that  ''the  people  believed, 
»  Edhler's  Lthrhueh  dm-  Bib.'GuckiehU,  vol  L  p.  1?4 
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and  rejoiced  that  Jehovah  had  visited  them''  through 
His  chosen  messengers^  and  that  they  had  bowed  their 
heads  and  worshipped.^ 

The  straggle  which  had  now  come  to  a  head  between 
Israel  and  Egypt,  was  at  once  a  revolt  of  slaves  against 
their  masters  and  the  conflict  of  one  religion  with  another. 
The  Pharaoh  had  aimed  at  destroying  the  nationality  of 
the  Hebrews  and  incorporating  them  with  the  general 
population,  bat  this  involved  their  accepting  Egyptian 
idolatry.  Israel  had,  however,  clang  with  a  despei*ate 
tenacity  to  the  faith  of  their  race,  and  craved  leave  to 
perform  the  sacrifices  it  demanded.  Bat  these  required 
the  slanghter  of  rams  and  oxen — the  former  sacred  to 
Amon;  the  latter  the  symbol  of  Osiris  and  Isis — and 
to  kill  animals  thns  sacred,  woald  have  roased  the  whole 
nation  to  exterminate  a  people  guilty  of  such  impiety. 
It  was  inevitable  that  if  these  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered 
at  all,  the  Hebrews  must  be  allowed  to  go  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  kingdom. 

Demanding  an  audience,  therefore,  from  Pharaoh, 
Moses  and  Aaron  requested  that  their  brethren  should 
be  permitted  to  go  a  three  days'  journey  to  the  wilderness, 
and  there  hold  a  solemn  religious  festival  to  their  God.' 
The  refusal  of  a  proposal  so  &ir  and  moderate  would  at 
once  justify  their  obtaining  for  themselves  this  natural 
right,  and  with  it  their  personal  freedom,  by  any  worthy 
means  that  offered. 

The  Pharaoh  who  now  reigned  was  Menephtah  I.,  the 
thirteenth  son  of  Barneses  II.,  who  had  died  after  reig^- 

^  Ezod.  iv.  81.    Sept.  and  KnohsL 

*  The  Egyptians  had  their  own  religions  pilgrimages  and 
sacrificial  festivals,  at  Babastia,  Busiris,  Sain^  Heliopolts,  Boutos, 
and  Fapremis.  JSerocL,  IL  59.  See  also  Yaihiuger,  Studien  « 
KrUiken,  1872,  p.  374 
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ing  well-nigh  seventy  years,  leaving  many  survivors  of 
his  immense  family  of  170  children.'  Menephtah  was 
already  a  man  of  aboat  sixty  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  he  held  his  court  habitually  in  Lower  Egypt ; 
at  Memphis,  On,  and  Tanis  or  Zoan,'  where  monuments 
bearing  his  name  still  exist,  thus  corroborating  the  state- 
ment of  the  Bible,  that  it  was  at  Zoan  Moses  encountered 
him.' 

From  the  time  of  Seti  I.,  the  grandfather  of  Me« 
nephtah,  the  people  of  Libya  had  threatened  the  western 
frontier  of  Egypt,  but  the  vigour  of  Bameses  IL  had 
driven  them  back,  and  held  them  in  check  while  he  lived. 
Afler  his  death,  however,  things  changed.  A  great 
alliance  was  formed  by  the  Libyans  with  the  Greeks — 
of  whom  this  is  the  first  historical  mention  known — ^the 
Sicilians,  the  Etruscans,  the  Sardinians,  and  the  Lycians, 
—and  Egypt  was  invaded  from  the  north,  by  sea  and 
land.  In  such  a  time  the  persecution  of  the  Hebrews 
must  have  been  suspended,  for  it  would  have  been  mad- 
ness to  have  tempted  them,  by  ill-treatment,  to  join  the 
invaders,  who  were  finally  driven  off  after  "days  and 
months,'^  leaving  the  unusual  number  of  9,376  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  Menephtah.^  Mounds  of  hands  and  dis- 
membered limbs  laid  at  his  feet  attested  the  ferocity  of 

1  Lenormanfc's  ManueiL  vol.  i.  p.  423.  Biroh's  Anrient  Egypt 
from  the  Monuments,  p.  188.  Ebers,  in  Eiehm,  p.  888.  MasperOf 
p.  258.  De  Boag^,  Examen  Critique  de  VOuvi'oge  de  M.le  Chevalier 
de  Bunsen,  2nd  partie,  p.  74. 

3  ChabaB,  Iteclierches  ear  la  XIX*  Dynastie,  pp.  79,  80.  Chabas, 
Melanges  Egyptologiques,  3rd  series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  117, 161. 

»  Ph.  l3Kviii.l2,43. 

^  Inscription  at  Karnak  translated  in  Bscords  of  the  Past,  voL 
iv.  37-48 ;  also  by  De  Bong^  in  the  Bevue  Arcliceologique,  1867, 
p.  167;  and  by  Chabas,  Etudes  de  VAniiquite  Eist(yi'igue,  Parii* 
1870-73.    Ebers,  JBgyften  ¥md  die  Bueher  MoeeX  p.  154. 
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tbd  Egyptian  troops,  especially  the  cavalry,  of  wbom  Me- 
nephtah  particnlarly  boastn.  Bnt  besides  these,  there  were 
more  Talaable  spoils  :  maltitudes  of  horses  and  oxen^ 
over  d^COO  copper  swords,  1,308  bulls,  many  goats,  54 
gold  vases,  a  number  of  silver  drinking  cups,  and  more 
than  8,00G  of  other  materials ;  coats  of  mail,  skin  tents^ 
and  much  else. 

Peace  onoa  more  established,  the  oppression  of  the 
Hebrews  recci^mmenced  with  additional  severity;  perhaps 
from  the  donbtfnl  attitude  taken  by  them  during  the 
inyasion;  bul^  it  may  be,  only  from  the  natural  fear 
that  a  people  to  numerous,  so  vigorous,  so  distinct  from 
the  Egyptians^  and  so  fiercely  opposed  to  the  national 
religion,  should  hereafter  give  trouble  if  fresh  complica- 
tions arose.  Among  other  precautions,  Menephtah,  like 
his  &ther,  took  up  his  residence,  usually,  at  Memphis  or 
at  Tanis-Zoan,  uhence  he  could  most  easily  dominate  the 
alien  populations  of  the  Delta,  and  stand  as  it  were  on 
guard,  at  the  entrance  of  Egypt,  against  invasion  from 
Syria  or  Arabia.  An  allusion  occurs,  in  the  inscription 
which  records  'the  great  Libyan  inroad,  to  the  condition 
of  these  parts  iiftcr  peace  had  been  restored,  and  also  in 
the  old  Hykaos  days.  On^  or  Heliopolis  and  Memphis 
were  additionally  fortified ;  other  places  which  had  been 
mined  were  rebuilt,  and  lines  of  defence  were  thrown  up 
at  weak  parte ;  perhaps  in  part  as  measures  of  repression 
towards  the  Hebrews.  Then  follows  a  glance  at  tlie 
condition  of  the  Delta  and  Lower  Egypt,  generally^ 
in  the  old  Hyksos  times,  and  since.  *'  Never  was  the 
like  devastation  seen  as  in  the  invasion  of  the  Libyans 
and  their  allies — not  even  in  the  times  of  the  kings 
of  Lower  Egypt,   when   the  land  lay  in   the  hand  of 

^  The  Septnngint  adds  the  name  of  On  to  those  of  Pithom  and 
Rameseu,  as  a  oity  on  which  the  Hebrews  performed  f urced  labomi 
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fche  enemy,  ami  miBery  reigned — in  the  times  when  tli6 
kings  of  Upper  Egypt  could  not  drive  the  invaders  oat. 
(In  the  Libyan  invasion)  the  open  lands  were  left  no* 
tilled,  as  pasture  for  cattle,  because  of  the  barbarians. 
These  parts  had  been  infested  from  the  times  of  our 
ancestors^  when  the  kings  of  Upper  Egypt  lay  in  their 
tomb^  and  when  those  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  midst  of 
their  towns,  were  surrounded  by  dwellings  of  corraption.^ 
Their  troops  had  not  auxiliaries  enough  to  enable  them 
to  act  efficiently/'  ^  The  Delta  was  still,  as  in  the  past, 
the  weak  point  of  Egypt,  from  the  large  foreign  element 
in  its  population,  holding  close  relations  to  the  inex* 
hanstible  hostile  regions  outside.  The  whole  position 
of  affairs,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Libyans  and  their 
European  and  Asiatic  lUlies,  might  naturally  suggest  the 
sternest  measures  towards  the  already  dangerously 
nnmerons  Hebrews. 

Tanis,  the  scene  of  the  plagues  by  which  Pharaoh  was 
at  last  compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  Moses,  has 
been  already  described.*  Fortunately  we  have  on  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  great  temple  of  E^arnak,  a  plan  of  it, 
made  in  the  time  of  Seti  L^  g^ndfather  of  Menephtah, 
before  it  had  been  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Rameses 
IL  The  Tanis  branch  of  the  Nile  flows  through  the 
town  and  its  suburbs,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Li 
the  water  are  crocodiles  and  aquatic  plants.  The  sea, 
not  far  off,  is  also  represented,  with  its  fish;^  for  in 
those  days  the  ships  of  Palestine  and  other  countries 

'  An  alien  population. 

*  Beeordd  of  tlie  Fast,  vol.  iv.  p.  41.    Ebers,  ^gypten,  pr  207. 
Vigouroux,  vol.  ii.  p.  243.     Chabas,  Eicherehe$t  p.  94. 

■  Page  24, 

*  Brngsoh,  ImcripU  Oeog.,  I.  pi.  48.     La  Sariie  dm  Hebrmm 
d^Egypte,  Ccmf^rencet  Alexandrie*  1874^  p.  2(X 
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conld  sail  ap  to  the  wharves  of  Tanis^  thoagh  the  canal 
which  now  represents  the  river  is  only  navigable  for  the 
fisher-boats  from  Lake  Menzaleh. 

Manephtah  was  about  twenty  years  younger  than 
Hos(^,  and  had  doubtless  heard  of  his  early  life  in  the 
palace,  and  of  his  subsequent  flight  and  its  cause.  Time, 
however,  had  long  eflfaced  these  recollections,  for  even 
the  flight  had  happened  forty  years  before.  But  to  make 
any  impression  on  a  Pharaoh,  in  favour  of  despised  slaves, 
needed  more  than  words,  however  reasonable  or  weighty. 
Menephtah  had  been  taught  to  regard  his  lightest  fancy 
as  the  law  which  all  must  obey.  That  he  should  be 
required  to  do  the  least  trifle  against  his  pleasure  was 
inconceivable.  Court  laureates  had  addressed  him  in 
odes,  one  of  which,  still  preserved,  is  doubtless  a  sample 
of  many.  He  was,  they  told  him,  "  the  lover  of  truth," 
''the  sun  in  the  great  heaven,  enlightening  the  earth 
with  his  goodness,  and  chasing  the  darkness  from 
Egypt." 

**  Thoa  art,  as  it  were,  the  image  of  thy  father,  the  Son 
Who  rises  in  heaven.  .  •  •  No  place  is  without  thy  goodness. 
Thy  sayings  are  the  law  of  every  land.  •  .  • 
Bright  is  thy  eye  above  the  stars  of  heaven :  able  to  .gaze  at 
The  san.    Whatever  is  spoken,  even  in  secret,  ascends  to 
Thine  ears.    Whatever  is  done  in  secret,  thy  eye  sees  iti, 
0 1  Baeara  Meriamea,^  merciful  Lord,  creator  of  breath  1 "  > 

The  first  approaches  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  this  man« 

1  A  name  of  Mcuephtah  II.  The  expression  of  belief  that  he 
was  the  trae  living  representative  of  Deity  on  earth  was  doubtless 
sincere,  for  all  men  in  Egypt,  as  has  been  already  said,  worshipped 
the  Pharaoh  as  the  incarnate  sun-god.  Proofs  of  this  are  mot 
with  constantly. 

'  Papyi'us  Anaaiasi,  translated  by  Ghabas,  Melangea  Egypto* 
logtques,  1870,  p.  117,  and  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  Trans.  8oo.  Bib.  Arck.t 
vol.  li.  p.  353.    Eeoi/rdg  of  Uie  Pant,  voL  vL  p.  lOL 

VOL.  IJ.  X 
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god,  on  belialf  of  their  people,  the  despised  beings  by 
whose  labour  he  was  execating  the  pablio  works  of  the 
district,  only  drew  down  on  the  sufferers  a  heavier  lot. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  allowed  straw  to  chop  into 
lengths,  to  use  in  binding  the  clay  they  had  to  make 
into  bricks;  but  now  they  were  to  get  it  where  they 
could,  from  the  stubble  fields  far  and  near;  the  same 
number  of  bricks  as  before  being  still  demanded  from 
them.^  It  must  have  been  sometime  about  the  end 
of  April;  for  the  wheat  harvest  is  then  just  over  in 
Egypt  and  leaves  the  plains  of  the  Delta  covered  with 
standing  straw — soon  to  be  gathered  and  burnt:  the 
reapers  in  Ancient  as  in  Modem  Egypt  cutting  off  the 
grain  close  to  the  ear.  The  Nile  would  be  at  its  low- 
est, and  the  hot  sand  wind  from  the  Sahara  would  have 
begun  to  blow,  as  it  does  for  fifty  days  together  at  that 
season,  making  the  heat  almost  unendurable.  But  the 
Hebrews  had  to  face  it,  and  waste  their  strength  and 
lives  on  their  impossible  task.'  The  burden  had  become 
intolerable,  but  deliverance  was  at  hand. 

The  signs  and  plagues  by  which  Menephtah  was  in  tbe 
end  compelled  to  let  the  Hebrews  go,  began,  we  are  told, 
with  a  repetition  of  the  wonder  that  had  already  been 
wrought  at  Horeb — the  turning  a  rod  into  a  serpent: 
a  miracle  imitated^  however,  by  the  ''  magicians  of  • 
Egypt.'^*  The  great  lesson  of  all  these  manifestations— 
the  superiority  of  Jehovah  to  the  idols  of  Egypt — was 
in  none,  however,  more  vividly  shown  than  in  this,  by 
"Aaron's  rod  swallowing  up  "  all  the  others.* 

>  Exod.  V.  15  ff. 

*  Osbarn,  larad  in  Egypt,  p.  252. 

*  Exod.  vii.  11. 

^  All  official  Egyptians  carried  rods  in  their  hands,  as  i 
tions  of  their  rank,  eta 
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The  JQgglera  and  magiciaiis  of  the  East  have  in  every 
age  exhibited  feats  of  skilly  or  of  unholy  powers^  which 
Btartle  the  senses  and  seem  to  defy  explanation.  Egypt 
eippecially  was  the  land  of ''  the  black  art/'  which  indeed 
got  that  name  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  soil  of  the 
aHe  Valley.^  Exodus  supplies  us  with  the  names  of 
some  classes  of  its  wonder-workers— 'the  Hakamim,  or 
wise  men,  who  specially  dealt  in  secret  arts;  the  Me- 
kashphim,  who  muttered  magic  spells  and  adjurations 
for  driving  aw^y  spirits,  or  the  more  tangible  dangers  of 
crocodiles,  asps,  snakes  and  the  like;  *  and  the  Hartum- 
mim,  who  were,  as  Brugsch  tells  us,  the  high  priests 
presiding  at  the  different  religious  services  in  the  very 
city  of  Zoan-TaniB,  where  Moses  and  Aaron  wrought  their 
miracles.  Their  name  means,  we  are  told,  'Hhe  warriors,^' 
in  allusion  to  the  myths  of  conflicts  of  the  gods^  so  com- 
mon in  Egypt.'  This  class  was,  perhaps,  equivalent  to 
''the  sacred  scribes,''^  and  appear  to  have  been  at  once  the 
literary  men  of  their  temples,  and  skilled  in  uttering  spells 
by  the  use  of  sacred  names  and  words.*  In  this  relation 
they  were  the  ''  scribes  of  occult  writings/'  and  formed, 
with  the  other  classes  named,  the  council  of  the  Pharaoh, 
to  consult  the  magic  books  for  him,  when  summoned. 
The  names  of  the  two  chief  opponents  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  Jannes  and  Jambres,  have  been  preserved  by 
8t.  Paul,^  and  are  both  Egyptian.    An  or  Annu,  which 

*  Alchemy  means  ''pretended  soienoe/'  and  ia  derived  from 
Kemia- black — the  native  name  of  Egypt.  Hence  it  was  *'tho 
black  art." 

*  See  references  in  the  Booh  of  the  Dead, 

'  Bragschy  2^he  Exodus  and  the  Egyptian  Monumeniit  Trane, 
Orient.  Congress,  London,  1874,  p^73.  Dillmaiin  (Exodus,  p.  68) 
rejects  this  etymology. 

^  Ebers,  ^gypien,  eta,  p.  341. 

*  8pea]cer*§  Oomment,  vol  i.  p  279.  *  2  Tim.  iii.  & 
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18  identical  with  ''soribe/*  being  frequently  found  in 
writings  of  the  date  of  Moses^  while  Jambres  is  the 
name  of  a  sacred  book,  and  may  mean  ''  Scribe  of  the 
South."  ^  Buztorff  gives  some  of  the  traditions  of  the 
later  Jews  respecting  them,  under  the  names  of  Joch« 
anna  and  Mamre.  They  were  said  to  have  been  sons 
of  Balaam  and  to  have  perished  with  Pharaoh  in  the 
Bed  Sea,  but  it  is  idle  to  repeat  such  inventions  at  any 
length.' 

Like  all  the  other '^  signs  ^  and  plagpes,  that  of  the 
rod  turned  into  a  serpent  was  a  direct  challenge  from 
Jehovah  to  the  idols  of  Egypt;  for  serpents  were 
worshipped  in  various  parts  of  the  country,*  and  the 
living  symbol  of  the  god  of  Pithom,  a  town  of  the 
Hebrew  district,  was  one  of  these  creatures,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  'Hhe  Magnificent,''  and  'Hhe  Splen- 
did.'' ^  The  asp  was  also  the  symbol  of  the  god  Eneph 
— the  creator  and  sustainer  of  the  world,*  and  Serapis 
was  frequently  represented  with  a  serpent's  body.*  To 
discredit  this  reptile,  therefore,  at  once  dishonoured  a 
multitude  of  Egyptian  gods,  for  their  utter  impotence 
as  compared  with  Jehovah  could  have  had  no  more 
signal  illustration,  than  the  vanishing  of  all  the  rods  of 
the  magicians  before  that  of  Aaroxu 

1  8peaJeer*9  Oawment,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 

<  Buxtorff*8  Lex,  01^  ei  Tal.  pp.  948-9.  Bosenmaller,  2>a» 
Alte  ii.  Neue  Morgenland,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

'  Herod,,  li.  74.  Eusebias  speaks  of  two  serpents  worshipped 
at  Thebes,  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  gods. 

^  BrugHcb,  The  Exodus  and  the  Egyptian  Monuments,  p.  269. 

■  Creuzer's  Symholik,  p.  166. 

*  Winer,  Sehlange,  Lane,  in  his  Modem  EgypOane^  states  thai 
each  quarter  of  Cairo  has  a  special  guardian  genius,  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent  This  is  no  doubt  a  relio  of  ancient  serpent  woi^ 
ship. 
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How  the  feats  narrated  of  these  wonder-workers  were 
performed  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  bat  it  is  certain  that, 
in  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  conjarers  in  the  East 
have  boasted  of  amazing  power  over  serpents.  An 
African  race,  the  Psylli,  were  believed  to  be  proof  against 
their  bites,  handling  them  recklessly,  in  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  spells  and  incantations.  Throwing  them 
mto  a  helpless  lethargy,  they  then  played  with  their 
as  mock  rods  or  staves.^  Even  at  this  day  Egyptian 
jugglers  are  accnstomed  to  catch  a  serpent  by  the  head, 
and  by  some  strange  power  make  it  stiff  and  motion- 
less, as  if  changed  into  a  rod.* 

The  second  "  sign  "  and  first  "  plagae  **— the  turning 
the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood — was  a  blow  at  the  whole 
religion  of  Egypt,  than  which  none  conld  have  been 
more  impressive,  whether  to  the  Egyptians  or  Hebrews. 
The  Nile  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  regarded  as  divine, 
and  was  worshipped  under  a  variety  of  names.  A  hymn 
as  old  as  the  days  of  Moses,  still  preserved,  shows  how 
deeply  this  reverence  had  taken  hold  ol  the  Egyptian 
mind.* 


*  See  antborities  in  KnobeVs  Exodia^  p.  61.    DUhnann^  p.  69. 

'  Ghampollion-Fi^eac,  Egypten^  p.  26.  On  serpent  charming  in 
Egypt,  see  Eine^  -^gypt.  Sonigstoehter,  vol.  i.  p.  236.  In  the 
Description  de  VEgtfpte,  vol.  zxiv.  p.  82»  it  is  said,  **  They  can  tuvn 
the  Kaj^  (a  serpent)  into  a  stick  and  make  it  appear  dead.  They 
then  revive  it,  when  they  choose,  holding  it  by  the  tail  and  rolling 
it  briskly  between  their  hands.**  See  also,  for  extraordinary  feats 
performed  with  poisonous  snakes,  Druromond  Hay's  Western 
Barbary,  p.  64.    Tristram's  Nat  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  272. 

'  Papyrus  Sallier,  I.  11<^13.  Ancuiasi,  YIL  It  is  translated 
by  Canon  Cook,  Records  of  the  Fcui,  pp.  4^  105.  Ddmichen, 
Oesch.  des  Alien  ^gyptenst  p.  11.  Maspero,  Histovre  Andenns, 
p.  11.  The  two  latter  translations  are  wonderfully  alike,  bol 
both  differ  ooBsiderably  from  that  of  Canon  Coob 
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«•  Hail  to  tboe,  O  Nile ! 

Thoa  who  hast  repealed  thyself  to  this  land. 

Coming  in  peace,  to  give  life  to  Egypt  1 

Hidden  god!  who  bringest  what  is  dark  to  ligbli 

As  is  always  thy  delight ! 

Tlioa  who  waterest  the  fields  created  by  the  Snn-godi 

To  give  life  to  all  the  world  of  living  things. 

Thoa  it  is  who  coverest  all  the  land  with  water. 

Thy  path,  as  thoa  oomest,  is  from  heaven  1 

Thoa  art  the  god  Set,  the  friend  of  bread  I 

Thoa  art  the  god  Nepra,  the  giver  of  grain  I 

Tboa  art  the  god  Ptab,  who  ligbtenesc  every  dwelling  t 

Lord  of  Eisbe8,  when  thou  risest  over  the  flooded  lands 

Thoa  protectest  the  fields  from  the  birds. 

Creator  of  wheat :  Producer  of  barley ; 

Thoa  snstainesb  the  temples. 

When  the  hands  of  millions  of  the  wretched  are  idle,  he  griovM. 

If  he  do  not  rise,  the  gods  in  heaven  fall  on  their  ftuses,  and  men 

die. 
He  makes  the  whole  land  open  before  the  jdongh  of  the  oxen. 
And  great  and  small  rejoice. 
Men  invoke  him  when  he  delays  his  ooming. 
And  then  he  appears  as  the  life-giving  god  Kbnoam* 
When  he  rises  the  land  is  filled  witb  gladness. 
Every  mouth  rejoices :  all  living  things  have  noorishctent :  all 

teeth  their  food. 

Bringer  of  Food  I    Creator  of  all  good  things  I 

Lord  of  all  things  choice  and  dettghtfal. 

If  there  be  offerings,  it  is  thanks  to  thee  I 

He  maketh  grans  to  grow  for  the  oxen ; 

He  prepares  sacrifices  for  every  god. 

The  choice  incense  is  that  which  he  supplies! 

He  cannot  be  broaght  into  the  sanctuaries, 

Hii  abode  is  not  known ; 

There  is  no  bouse  that  can  contain  him  t 

There  is  no  one  who  is  hid  counsellor  I 

He  wipes  away  tears  from  all  eyes  1 

•  •  •  •  • 

O  Nile,  hymns  are  sung  to  thee  on  the  harp; 

Ofierings  are  made  to  thee  s  oxen  are  slain  to  that  t 
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Great  festivals  are  kept  for  tbee :  fowls  are  saori&oed  to  thee  i 

Inoense  ascends  unto  lieaven : 

Oxen,  balls,  fowls,  are  burned  1 

Mortals^  extol  him !  and  ye  cycle  of  gods  t 

His  Son  (the  Pharaoh)  is  made  Lord  of  all. 

To  enlighten  all  Egypt. 

Shine  forth,  shine  forth,  O  Nile,  shine  forth  I " 

As  the  bountif  al  Osiris^^  and  under  many  otber  divine 
namoB^  the  Nile  was  the  beneficent  god  of  Egypt — the 
representative  of  all  that  was  good.  Evil,  however,  had 
also  its  god^  the  deadly  enemy  of  Osiris — the  hated 
Typhon— the  soarce  of  all  that  was  crael^  violent,  and 
wicked.  With  this  abhorred  being  the  touch  or  sight 
of  blood  was  associated.  He  himself  was  represented 
as  blood-red ;  red  oxen  and  even  red-haired  men  were 
sacrificed  to  him^  and  blood,  as  his  symbol,  rendered 
all  unclean  who  came  near  it.  To  turn  the  Nile  waters 
into  blood  was  thus  to  defile  the  sacred  river-*to  make 
Typhon  triumph  over  Osiris — and  to  dishonour  the  re* 
lig^on  of  the  land  in  one  of  its  supremest  expressions. 

The  law  of  Divine  government  by  which,  even  when 
miraculous  results  are  to  be  produced,  natural  phenomena 
are  utilized  as  far  as  they  go,  has  led  to  many  attempts 
to  explain  the  change  efiected  on  the  waters  of  Egypt, 
as  caused  by  a  special  employment  of  ordinary  means. 
Thus  it  is  known  that  the  Nile  at  a  certain  stage  of 

I  its  yearly  rise  assumes  a  red  colour.     *'  The  sun,''  says 

Mr.  Osbum,  "  was  just  rising  over  the  Arabian  hills,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  moment  its  beams  struck 
the  water  a  deep  red  reflection  was  caused.  The  in* 
tensity  of  the  red  grew  with  the  increase  of  the  light, 

j  so  that  even  before  the  disk  of  the  sun  had  risen  com* 

pletely  above  the  hills  the  Nile  offered  the  appearance 

*  Oreoser,  Symholih,  p.  89. 
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of  a  river  of  blood.  SuspeotiDg  some  illasion  I  rose 
quickly,  and  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  found 
my  first  impression  confirmed.  The  entire  mass  of  the 
waters  was  opaque^  and  of  a  dark  red^  more  like  blood 
than  anything  else  to  which  I  could  compare  it.  At  the 
same  time,  I  saw  that  the  river  had  risen  some  inches 
during  the  night,  and  the  Arabs  came  to  tell  me  it  was  the 
Red  Nile"^  It  is  fatal,  however,  to  the  belief  that  such 
a  familiar  phenomenon  explains  the  wonder  of  Exodus, 
since  "  the  water  is  never  more  healthy,  more  delioioaa 
or  more  refreshing/^  than  when  thus  discoloured.' 

The  phenomenon  has  been  traced  by  Ehrenberg  to 
the  presence  and  inconceivably  rapid  growth  of  infusoria 
and  minute  cryptogamoas  plants  of  a  red  colour.^  Many 
cases  of  such  appeai*ances  are  recorded.  Ehrenberg^ 
himself,  in  1823,  saw  the  whole  bay  of  the  Bed  Sea,  at 
Sinai,  turned  into  the  colour  of  blood  by  the  presence  of 
such  plants.^  Similarly,  the  Elbe  ran  with  what  seemed 
blood,  for  several  days,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
The  Nile,  also,  has  been  known  to  have  the  same  look, 
and  to  remain  blood-like  and  fetid  for  months.  In  SiUi^ 
man's  Journal  there  is  an  account  of  a  fountain  of  blood 
in  a  cave  in  South  America.  It  grew  solid  and  burst 
bottles  in  which  it  was  put,  and  dogs  ate  it  greedily. 
Before  the  potato  rot  in  1845  small  red  spots  appeared 
on  linen  laid  out  to  bleach,  and  in  1848,  Eckhardt,  of 
Berlin,  saw  the  same  on  potatoes,  in  the  house  of  a 
cholera  patient;  the  spots  in  this  last  case  proving  to 

1  Osbnrn'R  Monumental  Hutory  of  Egypt,  vol.  i  p.  10. 

<  Bosenmiiller,  Das  AUe  u.  Neue  Morgenland,  has  varied  in* 
format iou  on  this  subject,  voL  L  p.  276. 

'  CryptogamouB  planto  are  those  in  which  the  frnctification  ia 
concealed.  Sach  as  ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  algs,  and  fungi,  or 
nashroumsu  ^  Iieiigerke's  JId»aan,  p.  40d. 
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be  caused  by  one  of  the  algas — Palmella  prodigiosa.  In 
1852  a  similar  appearance  on  iooA,  both  animal  and 
vegetable',  was  noticed  in  France,  by  M.  Montague.  In 
1825,  Lake  Morat  became  like  blood  in  different  parts. 
In  the  steppes  of  Siberia,  also,  lakes  have  been  noticed 
thas  strangely  discolonred.  In  the  time  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,  M.  Merle  d'Anbign^  tells  ns,  blood  seemed  in  some 
parts  of  Switzerland  to  flow  from  the  earth,  from  walls, 
and  other  sources,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  noticed 
on  bread^at  Tears,  in  a.d.  508;  at  Spires,  in  1103;  at 
Bochelle,  in  1163;  at  Namnr,  in  1193;  and  elsewhere 
at  various  times.  The  cause  of  these  wonders  is  a,  minute 
alga  which  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  actually  flows,  and 
is  so  small  that  there  are  firom  40,656,000,000,000,  to 
864,736,000,000,000  plants  in  a  cubic  inch.^ 

We  are  told  that  this  appalling  visitation  was  inflicted 
at  the  moment  of  Pharaoh's  going  to  the  river;'  apparently 
at  the  head  of  a  religious  procession;  on  the  formal  visit 
usually  made  each  day  at  sunrise,  when  the  inundation 
was  beginning ;  to  note  the  height  of  the  waters,  and 
to  pay  religious  homage  to  the  river.'  The  daily  in- 
crease of  the  river  was  carefully  registered  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  the  king,  who  announced 
the  god  to  be  worshipped  that  day:  for  a  different 
god  presided  over  every  new  phase  of  the  waters. 
But  not  only  was  the  Nile  affected :  the  miracle  showed 
itself  also,  at  once,  in  all  its  branches ;  in  the  '*  rivers,'' 
or    rather  canals,  which  covered  the   whole  land  with 

^  MaemfUan.  Infasoria,  fungi,  and  volcanic  dust  are,  also^ 
perhapB,  occasional  caQses.  '  Exod.  vii.  15. 

*  Irwin  saw  a  troop  of  maidens  go  out,  at  midnight,  dancing 
and  singing,  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  then  beginning  to  rise. 
After  bathing  in  the  holy  waters,  they  sang  the  praises  of  the 
■iream.    Irvnn's  Incidents,  sie.,  p.  229* 
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a  network  of  broad  streams  or  silver  threads;  in  the 
''ponds/'  inclnding  the  few  natural  springs^  and  all 
the  cisterns  and  tanks  of  the  towns  and  villages;  and 
in  all  the  ''  pools^"  or  reservoirs,  some  of  which  were  of 
•normoos  extent.^  Nor  did  even  the  water  in  the  stone 
or  wooden  jars  of  households,  escape.  To  add  to  all,  a 
great  mortality  followed  among  the  fish  of  the  river--on 
which  the  population  largely  depended  for  food. 

Yet,  though  thus  broadly  stated,  it  is  clear  that  some 
of  the  water  must  have  been  left  unchanged,  for  we  read 
that  the  magicians  did  the  same  by  their  ''enchant* 
meats ; ''  which  would  have  been  impossible  if  there  had 
been  no  water  left  for  them  to  manipulate.  Marcos^  the 
leader  of  a  heretical  sect  in  the  ancient  Church,  seema 
to  have  had  the  knowledge  of  chemical  secrets  on  which 
the  Egyptian  priests,  also,  may  have  acted.  Having  filled 
wioe  cups  of  transparent  glass  with  colourless  wine,  he 
began  to  pray,  and  the  fluid,  as  he  did  so,  became  in  one 
of  the  cups  blood-red,  in  another,  purple,  and  in  a  third, 
an  azure  blue.* 

That  the  Almighty  could,  if  he  chose,  torn  water  into 
blood  as  easily  as  His  divine  Son  turned  it  into  wine, 
can  be  questioned  by  no  one,  but  it  deserves  notice  that 
equally  exact  language  is  used  elsewhere  in  Scripture 
when  only  a  similarity  in  appearance  is  meant.  Thus 
it  is  said  in  Joel'  that  "the  moon  shall  be  turned  into 
blood.''    It  is  striking,  moreover^  that  in  the  announce* 

'  The  words  used  prove  the  Bscred  writer's  intimate  knowledge 
of  Egypt,  for  they  include  all  the  water  sources  of  the  land; 
the  arms  of  the  Nile,  the  canals  of  irrigation,  the  ponds  left  by 
the  Nile,  and  the  artificial  reservoirs.  Henggtenberg.  See  alse 
Bpe<iker*9  OommefU.,  vol.  i.  p.  277.    ViUmannf  p.  71. 

*  Epiphan.,  Contra  UcBrei^  voL  i  p.  24. 

•Chap,  iii.4    Adts  ii.  20. 
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ment  of  the  threatened  infliction,  it  is  not  said  that  the 
Egyptians  wonld  be  quite  unable  to  drink  the  water,  but 
that  they  '^  should  weary  themselves ''  ^  in  their  efEorts  to 
do  so,  and  be  forced  to  dig  ''  round  about  the  river " 
for  supplies.  That  they  obtained  enough  by  this  means 
is  certain,  else  all  the  population  would  have  died ;  but 
the  mere  filtration  of  the  river  water  through  the  soil 
would  not  have  made  it  drinkable  had  it  been  changed 
into  actual  blood.  Moreover,  in  the  climate  of  Egypt, 
the  smell  of  corrupting  blood  would  have  killed  every 
living  creature,  both  man  and  beast,  long  before  the 
seven  days  had  ended. 

The  Second  Plague,  of  frog^,  like  all  the  others^ 
directly  assailed  Egyptian  idolatry,  for  Heki — ''the 
driver  away  of  frogs  '* — a  female  doity,  had  the  head 
of  a  frog,  as  also  had  the  god  Ptah,  worshipped  in 
southern  Egypt,  as  the  wife  of  Khaoum,  the  god  of  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile.'  The  frog,  moreover,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  renewed  life  after  death,  was  connected  with  the 
most  ancient  forms  of  nature  worship  in  the  country 
at  large.'  It  was  embalmed  and  honoured  with  burial 
at  Thebes.  When  the  Nile  and  its  canals  are  full,  in 
the  height  of  the  inundation,  the  abounding  moisture 
quickens  inconceivable  myriads  of  frogs  and  toads, 
which  swarm  everywhere  even  in  ordinary  years,  and 
now  did  so  to  an  extent  never  before  known.  But 
Hepi  was  so  utterly  powerless  to  deliver  her  worshippers 
from  them,  that  even  the  houses  and  the  very  kneading 
troughs  were  polluted  by  their  presence;  a  trouble  very 

*  Exod.  vii.  18.    KnoheL 

'  Brugsch,  Qeog.t  p.  224.  Bier,  Wdrierh-Mh^  p.  478.  Qrcm^ 
Moird  Hier,^  p.  105.  Plntaroh  Bays  that  the  frog  was  an  embleai 
dt  the  sun. 

*  Diimicben,  JBgypi.  Z&iUekrift,  1869,  p.  d. 
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serioas  to  a  people  so  ceremonially  strict  in  iheir 
of  parity.  The  magicians^  with  their  muttered  spells^ 
could  only  add  to  the  evil  by  appearing  to  bring  np 
more  fiogs  from  the  marshes ;  when  the  land  had  to  be 
cleared  of  them,  Pharaoh  needed  to  ask  the  aid  of  Moses 
and  Aaron.^  That  he  sought  their  help  was  the  first 
sign  of  his  yielding;  but  his  relenting  humour  soon 
passed  away. 

The  Third  Plague  was  not  preceded  by  any  sach 
warniug  as  had  been  given  before  the  two  former*  The 
aoil  of  Egypt  was  as  sacred  as  everything  else  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Nile^  for  it  was  worshipped  as  Seb — the 
father  of  the  gods.'  Bat  now  it  was  to  be  defiled,  by  its 
very  dust  seeming  to  turn  into  noisome  pests.  At  the 
stroke  of  Aaron's  rod  ''  there  arose  gnats  on  man  and 
beast/'  or  as  our  version  renders  it,  'Mice."  In  this 
instance,  also,  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  season  were 
utilized,  as  far  as  they  went,  to  carry  out  the  jadgment« 
**  When  the. inundation  has  risen,''  says  Osbum,  "above 
the  level  of  the  canals  and  channels  and  is  rapidly  flowipg 
over  the  entire  surface,  the  fine  dust  or  powder  into 
which  the  mud  of  last  year's  overflow  is  triturated,  and 
vrith  which  the  fields  are  entirely  covered,  presents  a 
very  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Immediately  on  its 
being  moistened  with  the  waters,  goats  and  flies  innu- 
merable burst  from  their  pupaa,  and  spring  into  perfect 
existence.  The  eggs  that  produce  them  were  laid  in  the 
retiring  waters  of  the  former  flood.     They  have  matured 

'  The  words  bf  Moses,  '*  glory  over  me,  etc"  (Ezod.  viiL  9),  are 
equal  to  "  Thine  be  the  honour  to  appoint  the  time  when  I  shall 
entreat  for  thee  and  thj  servants,  etc."  He  would  show  that  he 
could  remove  the  plague  at  any  time  on  Pharaoh's  yielding 
^  Have  this  honour  over  me,  of  saying  when  I  shall,  ete." 

*  Bragsch,  ZevUOwift.  IB^  p.  128. 
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in  the  interval^  and  Tivify  instantaneoasly  on  tlie  dnst 
absorbing  moisture  enough  to  discolour  it.  As  the  flood 
advances  slowly  onwards,  a  black  line  of  living  insects  oa 
its  extreme  verge  moves  with  it.  The  sij^iit  of  them, 
and  of  the  birds  and  fishes  that  prey  on  them,  is  a  very 
•ingnlar  one/'  *  The  word  used  in  Exodus  '  apparently 
iselndes  various  poisonous  flies  and  insects.  Ot-igen 
traces  the  plague  to  swarms  of  mosquitoes.'  The  Greek 
Bible,  translated  by  Jews,  who,  like  Origen,  lived  in 
Egypt,  uses  a  word*  which  includes  not  only  harmless 
insects,  but  winged  pests,  which  were  fatal  even  to  horses 
and  cattle.^  Brugsch  thinks  the  word  used  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  ^  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  word  for  the  mosquito, 
and  says  that  it  has  still  this  meaning  in  the  Coptic, 
which  is  the  representative  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian 
language.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  however,  speaks  of  a 
plague  of  vermin  in  Africa  in  terms  so  like  those  of  the 
English  version  as  to  suggest  that  mosquitoes  were  not 
the  only  form  of  the  visitation.  There  is  a  'kind  of  tick, 
lie  tells  us,  which  lives  in  hot  sand  and  dust,  and  is  ''  the 
greatest  enemy  to  man  and  beast.  From  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  sand,  in  its  natural  state,  it  swells  to  the  size  of 
a  hazel  nut  after  having  preyed  for  some  days  upon  the 
blood  of  an  animal.''  "At  one  place  it  seemed,''  he 
says,  ''as  though  the  very  dust  were  turned  into  lice."^ 
Dr.  Tristram,®  thinks  mosquitoes   cannot  be  meant,  as 

•  Osbnm,  Israel  in  Egypt,  p.  265.  *  Exod.  viii.  13,  17, 

•  Homil  IV.  in  Exod.    Migne,  Patrol  Or.,  xii.  322. 

^  SkniphSd.  The  insects  that  destroj^ed  the  horses  c  f  Sapor's 
army  at  the  siege  of  Nisibis  are  thus  named.  Theodorst,  JET.  E,, 
ii.90. 

•  Enobel,  Exod.,  p.  71.  Liddell  and  BeoUg  KnipB.  DUlmcmnt 
p.  78.  *  Kimiim. 

'  Bukei's  Nile  Tributaries,  p.  84b 

•  Nat.  History  of  the  Bible,  p.  804. 
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they  rise  from  the  waters^  not  from  the  dust^  and  lie 
supposes  lice  are  intended;  bat  Baker  remarks  that 
**lice^'  would  shrivel  at  once  in  the  hot  dnst  of  Africa^ 
and  therefore  contends  for  the  terrible  ticks  he  names. 
To  a  scrnpnloQsly  clean  people  like  the  Egyptians^  and 
especinlly  to  their  priests,  '^ice''  or  "  ticks '*  would  be 
a  terrible  visitation  ;  while  the  inability  of  the  magicians 
to  remove  the  pest,  if  it  were  that  of  mosquitoes,  was 
a  direct  confession  of  impotence  on  the  part  of  the  fnfods 
to  whom  was  entrnsted  the  preservation  of  the  conntrj 
from  such  visitations.  '^Fly-gods"  were  characteristio 
of  all  hot  countries,  in  antiquity — as,  for  example,  Zeus 
Apomyins,  "the  driver  away  of  flies,"  who  was  wor- 
shipped at  Olympia,  in  Greece ;  Myiagros,  "the  protector 
against  flies,^'  invoked  at  the  festival  of  Athena.  Apollo 
Parnopius  was  the  averter  of  locusts;  the  god  Acchor 
the  •"  protector  from  flies '*  at  Cyrene.  It  was  believed 
that  no  flies  or  dogs  would  approach  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules Myiagros  at  Koine  ;^  and  at  Ekrou,  in  the  Philistine 
country,  the  god  Beelzebub — "the  Lord  of  Flies" — ^was 
the  recognized  guardian  of  the  land  from  insect  plagues. 
All  that  could  be  pretended  was  that  the  evil  gods  of 
their  land  were  fighting  against  the  good;  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Set,  the  Sutekh  or  Typhon  of  later  mythology— 
the  Egyptian  Satan. 

The  Fourth  Plague  was  another  visitation  of  insects,  of 
a  diflerent  kind,  but  equally  terrible.  The  Hebrew  word 
used,'  appears  to  include  winged  pests  of  all  kinds/  as 

>  Diet,  of  MythoL  Winer.  Sepp's  Lehen  ChrtsH.  Ddllinger's 
Gentile  and  Jew;  Kitto's  Oydo^  art.  BeelxehvL  Millington't 
Plagues  of  Egypt,  p.  96. 

«  Arob. 

*  So  the  Jewish  expositors  understand  it,  and  also  Aquila  and 
Jerome. 
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might  be  expected  in  a  country  in  wfaioh,  as  in  Egypt, 
flies  swarm  in  clouds  of  which  inhabitanta  of  Northern 
conntries  have  no  idea.  Their  countless  myriads  fill  tha 
air  in  October  and  November^  after  the  season  of  frogs 
is  over.  One  eats  tkem^  drinks  them,  and  breathes 
thom.^  The  cockroach^  cricket^  and  beetles  generally 
seem  also  implied  in  the  Hebrew  word^'  and^  if  this  be 
so,  the  most  sacred  symbol  of  the  Egyptian  religion, 
the  scarabeeus '  or  common  dung  beetle  of  the  country, 
must  have  been  part  of  the  plague.  This  insect  was 
believed  to  be  of  no  sex^  but  to  be  produced  directly 
from  the  balls  of  ox  dung  in  which,  it  lays  its  eggs,  and 
which  it  afterwards  buries  in  the  ground;  and  hence, 
as  the  Egyptians  did  not  suspect  the  presence  of  these 
eggs,  it  was  chosen  as  the  emblem  of  the  creative  prin- 
ciple. Other  fanciful  analogies  made  it  be  regarded  also 
as  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  which  was  at  times  symbolized 
by  an  idol  with  the  form  or  head  of  a  scarabadus ; — of 
consecration  to  the  gods ;  and  of  the  abiding  life  of  the 
soul,  notwithstanding  any  change  of  body  in  future  stages 
of  its  existence.  It  was  sculptured  on  every  monument, 
painted  on  every  tomb,  and  on  every  mummy  chest,  en- 
graved on  gems,  worn  round  the  neck  as  an  amulet,  and 
honoured  in  ten  thousand  images  of  every  size  and  of  all 
materials.^  That  it,  among  other  insects,  should  be  mul- 
tiplied into  a  plague,  was  a  blow  at.  idolatry  that  would 

>  Wood'd  Bible  Animals,  p.  683. 

*  Bosenmaller,  Das  AUe  u,  NetM  Morgenland,  vol.  L  p.  280. 
QeseniuSt  9th  edit ,  p.  6(51. 

'  Prof.  Drake,  in  Smith*s  BihU  Bict^  translates  **  swarms  of 
flies,"  by  *'  swaroiB  of  beetles ; "  so  Kali^ch  and  others.  Hng| 
quoted  by  Winer,  thinks  that  the  fly  under  the  form  of  which 
Beelzebub  was  represented,  was  the  scarabsans. 

*  Creuzer's  SymhoUk,  p.  162.  There  was  a  god^Chepera^ 
with  the  head  of  a  beetle. 
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come  home  to  alL  Bat  stinging  flies  were  added  to  th9 
visitation :  vast  swarroa  of  thom^  perhaps^  being  blown 
northwards  to  Lower  Egypt^  from  the  great  marshes  of 
the  Upper  Nile^  by  the  soath  wind,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens still.^  Among  these  the  cattle  fly,  which  is  £ar 
worse  in  its  bite  than  the  mosc|uito,  is  perhaps  especiaUy 
meant.  Coming  in  immense  clonds,  it  covers  allobjecta 
with  its  black  and  loathsome  masses,  and  causes  severe 
inflammation  by  its  bites*  Indeed,  in  Abyssinia  it  ia 
still  so  much  dreaded,  that  at  its  approach  in  the  rainy 
season,  the  inhabitants  move  off  with  their  herds ;  man 
and  beast  being  alike  unable  to  endure  them.* 

But  the  trouble  caused  in  Egypt  even  by  the  common 
fly  is  almost  indescribable.  When  the  country  is  mostly 
under  water,  during  the  height  of  the  inundation,  they 
increase  to  a  fearful  extent.  No  curtains,  or  other  precaii- 
tions  can  exclude  them.  Their  food  being  diminished  by 
the  great  amount  of  land  under  water,  they  seem  literally 
mad  with  hunger,  and  light  in  countless  numbers  upou 
whatever  promises  to  satisfy  it.  Every  drinking  vessel 
is  filled  with  them,  and  they  cover  ^very  articto  of  foud 
in  a  moment.'  If,  however,  it  be  thus  in  some  years  even 
now,  whac  must  it  have  been  when  they  came  in  such 
millions,  that  Egypt  seemed  turned  into  a  region  an  muoix 
to  be  loathed  as  it  was  formerly  loved> 

The  Fifth  Plague  touched  the  honour  of  the  Egyptiaa 
religion  in  one  of  its  tend^rest  points — the  worship  of 
Isis  and  Osiris,  to  whom  the  cow  and  the  ox  were  sacred, 
and  of  the  great  god  Amon,  of  whom  the  ram  was  the 
living  symbol.      The  s^^red  cow,  the  ox  Apis  and  the 

I  Fliegcn,  in  Schenkel's  Lo».,  and  in  Biehm, 

*  One  is  i^minded  of  the  tsetse  fly  of  the  ZambesL 

*  O.sbum,  Israel  in  Egypt^  p.  269. 

^  Exod.  yiii.  24    "  The  land  was  oorrapted^  efax* 
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calf  MneTiB,  were  in  fact  their  greatest  deities. .  Tt  is  the 
cnstom  to  strew  the  surface  of  the  iuundation  waters  with 
seed  of  lentils,  vetches,  and  other  plants,^  and  trample 
them  into  the  soil  to  prevent  their  being  washed  away, 
loj  driving  cattle  of  all  kinds,  back  and  forward,  througli 
tho  soft  mud.  In  this  process,  however,  the  herds  suflfer 
BO  greatly  that  nambers  of  sick  beasts,  tended  by  skil* 
f  al  herdsmen,  are  represented  in  almost  all  the  pictures 
of  it  in  the  tombs.'  Perhaps  this  common  passage  in 
Egyptian  agricultural  life  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
terrible  calamity  now  sent  on  the  land.  It  may  have 
1)een,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  inundation,  when  thei 
water  is  very  foul ;  for  murrain  h^aa  been  noticed  to  occu^ 
at  that  season.'  In  any  case,  a  wide  mortality  broke  oat 
suddenly,  not  only  among  the  sheep  and  oxen,  but  even 
among  the  camels,  horses,  and  asses,  and  threatened  to 
destroy  them  utterly.*  Murrain  is  even  yet  not  uucom* 
mon  in  Egypt,  and  sometimes  is  very  fatal.  Thus,  in 
1842  the  rinderpest  swept  off  great  part  of  the  cattle  of 
all  kinds,^  and  in  1786  they  were  almost  exterminated 
hj  a  similar  disease.'  But  the  plague  brought  on  them 
ly  Aaron  could  not  be  confounded  with  such  natural 

'  Eccles.  xi.  1. 

*  Osburu,  I&rael  in  Egypt,  p.  272. 

*  Knobel,  Exodus,  p.  77.  It  breaks  out  almoftt  yearly  after  the 
•ubfiidence  of  the  inundation.  Cbabaa,  MSlanges  Ecfyfiologiqy^ 
lat  Ber.  p.  39.    BiJhnani^  p.  88. 

^  £xod.  ix.  6,  Hays  *'aU  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died/'  but  in  verse 
19,  and  in  chap.  xi.  5»  it  is  Been  that  this  is  iiot  to  be  understood 
as  it  reads.  The  poverty  of  the  Hebrew  language  is,  in  fact,  the 
cause,  in  this  aod  many  other  cases,  of  universality  being  stated 
when  it  is  not  really  designed.  There  were  no  words  to  express 
iimi  rations. 

^  Lepsius'  Briefe  au8  Egypten,  p.  14. 

*  In  1863  the  murrain  began  in  November  and  was  at  its  h«ght 
in  December.    This  is  its  usual  time.    Speaker'B  OommenL 

VOL.  U.  L 
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visitations^  for,  like  that  of  the  flies,  it  was  limited  to 
the  strictly  Egyptian  districts,  and  did  not  enter  Goshen, 
while  it  also  came  and  ceased  with  eqaal  saddenness  al 
the  word  of  Moses. 

In  the  Sixth  Plague  the  hand  of  Ood  pressed  still  more 
heavily  on  the  Egyptians,  for  now  they  themf<olves  were 
smitten.  Nor  was  the  lesson  taught  by  the  new  visita- 
tion less  striking  than  the  others  in  its  religious  aspect. 
Handfuls  of  ashes  from  the  ''  furnaces/'  it  may  be  the 
smelting  furnaces  for  iron,^— the  special  emblems  in 
Scripture  of  the  bitter  slavery  of  the  Hebrews — were 
sprinkled  towards  heaven  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh;  an 
act  familiar  to  those  who  may  have  seen  it  done,  though 
the  import  could  not  for  the  moment  be  realized.  In 
various  Egyptian  towns  sacred  to  Set  or  Typhon,  the 
god  of  Evil — Heliopolis  and  Busiris,  in  the  Delta,  among 
them — red  haired  and  light  complexioned  men,  and  as 
such,  foreigners,  perhaps  often  Hebrews,*  were  yearly 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  this  hideous  idol.  After  being  burnt 
alive  on  a  high  altar,  their  ashes  were  scattered  in  the 
air  by  the  priests,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  avert 
evil  from  all  parts  whither  they  were  blown.*    But,  now, 

'  The  image  of  a  furnace  for  smelting  iron  ia  often  u.^ed  in  this 
connection.  Thus,  ''I  have  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  iron 
f  iirnace,  even  out  of  Egypt."  Dent.  iv.  20.  ^  I  have  brought  them 
forth  from  Egypt,  from  the  iron  furnace.'*  Jer.  xi.  4.  **  I  have 
chosen  thee  out  of  the  f arnace  of  affliocion,"  Is.  zIviiL  10.  "  Out 
of  Egypt,  from  the  midst  of  the  furnace  of  iron.*'    1  Kings  viii.  51« 

«  Thus  David  was  "ruddy."  1  Sam.  xvi  12;  xvii.  42.  "My 
beloved/'  says  Canticles,  "is  whito  and  ruddy,*'  t.e.  "dazzling 
white  and  red."    Delitzsch,  Dos  Hohelied,  v.  10. 

*  "  In  India,  when  magicians  pronounce  an  imprecation  on  an 
individual,  a  village,  or  a  country,  they  take  the  ashes  of  oow 
dung  from  a  common  fire,  and  throw  them  into  ike  aiVf  saying  to 
the  objects  of  their  diHploasure,  such  a  sickness,  or  such  a  ours« 
shall  surely  come  on  you.'*    Boberts'  Oriental  Ilhutraiio^u. 
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tlio  ashes  thrown  into  the  air  bj  Moses^  instead  of  carry* 
ing  blessing  with  them,  fell  everywhere  in  a  rain  of 
blains  and  boils  on  the  people,  and  even  on  the  cattle 
which  the  murraia  had  spared.  Grievous  to  every  class^ 
this  piflgue,  which  some  have  thought  the  leprosy,*  must 
have  fallen  with  special  severity  on  the  priests,  by  render- 
ing them  unclean  and  thus  incapacitating  them  for  their 
duties.  No  attempt  could  be  made  to  imitate  such  a 
judgment.  The  "  interpreters  of  secret  signs  '^  could  not 
even  stand  before  Moses. 

Six  plagues  had  now  failed  to  make  Pharaoh  own 
defeat  and  grant  the  Hebrews  permission  to  leave  the 
country.  To  lose  a  whole  nation  of  slaves  was  hardly 
worse  than  to  admit  that  the  gods  of  the  land  had  been 
humbled  by  Jehovah.  A  Seventh  Plagpie  was  therefore 
sent.  It  was  now  about  the  month  of  March,  for  the 
barley  was  in  ear  and  the  flax  in  blossom,  but  wheat, 
rye  and  spelt  were  yet  only  green.*  A  terrible  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  accorap  mied  by  hail,  presently  de- 
vastated all  the  land  except  Goshen,  which  it  did  not  affect. 
Such  a  phenomenon  was  unheard  of,  for  though  thunder 
and  hail  are  not  unknown  in  Egypt  in  spring,  they  are 

*  It  is  perhaps  in  vagne  reference  to  this  that  Tacitns  says, 
''Many  authors  agree  that  a  f)la|j^ne  which  made  the  body  hideous 
having  broken  oiiti  in  £v;ypt,  the  king  Booohoris,  on  the  conn -el 
of  the  otthole  of  Amfnon,  from  which  he  had  asked  wtiat  he  Hlioiild 
do,  was  ordered  to  purge  the  kingdom  of  those  thus  aiHicted,  and 
to  send  them  away  to  other  countries,  as  hateful  to  the  gods.'* 
Hittf  V.  3.  Contagions  diseases  are  said  in  an  old  Egyptian 
document  to  have  been  frequent  in  December.    Fop,  Ball,,  iv. 

'  Esod.  ix.  81,  32.  Barley  and  flax  are  generally  ripe  in  Egypt 
In  March ;  wheat  and  spelt  in  April.  In  Palestine,  except  the 
Jordan  valley,  these  crops  are  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  later. 
The  flax  crops  were  very  important,  from  the  wide  nse  of  linen 
in  Egypt,  for  priests  and  others. 
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rarely  severe.  Wittman,  indeed,  enconntered  a  great. 
thuTider  storm  with  lightning,  in  November,  and  Lepsinfl 
notices  another  in  December,  accompanied  with  hail,^  bat 
even  theso  were  very  nnusnal  occurretices.  How  must  it 
have  shocked  a  nation  so  devout  towards  its  gods,  to  find 
that  the  waters,  the  earth  and  the  air,  the  growth  of  the 
fields,  the  cattle,  and  even  their  own  persons,  all  under 
the  care  of  a  host  of  divinities,  were  yet,  in  succession, 
smitten  by  a  power  against  which  these  prot€»ctors  were 
impotent !  But  the  lesson  was  sinking  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Hebrews,  if  not  of  the  Egyptians,  that  ^'  the  earth  ip 
Jehovah's,'*  and  that  idols  were  vanity. 

The  Eighth  Plague  took  the  dreaded  form  of  a  mira- 
culous visitation  of  locusts,  than  which  nothing  more 
terrible  could  follow  the  devastation  of  the  hail.'  The 
invasions  of  these  insects  are  one  of  the  heaviest  calami- 
ties to  the  regions  they  aflBict.  In  the  Old  World,  the 
vast  sweep  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to  Norway,  and 
from  China  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa;  but  especially 
from  Arabia  to  India,  and  from  the  Nile  and  the  Bed 
Sea  to  Greece  and  the  North  of  Asia  Minor,  is  exposed 
to  their  ravages.  Their  legions  have  been  known  to 
cross  the  Black  Sea  and  alight  on  the  fields  of  Poland, 
and  to  pass  over  the  Mediterranean  and  fall  on  the  green 
plains  of  Lombardy.  Always  advancing  in  a  straight 
line  and  leaving  behind  them  the  countless  germs  of 
future  swarms,  they  devour  everything  green  that  cornea 

^  Knobers  Exodus  p.  81.  One  at  Benihassan,  in  February,  "  of 
«TtreiDe  nevf^rny,*'  is  mentioned  in  the  Speaker's  CommerU,^  vol.  i. 
p.  285.    Dillmaun's  Exodus,  p.  87. 

'  Locusts  seem  to  visit  Egypt,  when  they  do  come,  from  March 
to  May.  The  Egyptians  were  passionately  fond  of  trees.  There 
are  many  notices  of  the  importation  of  foreign  ones,  to  beautify 
the  land. 
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in  tbeir  way.  Their  numbers  exceed  compatation  i  the 
Hebrews  called  them  '*  the  coantless/'  and  the  Arabs 
know  tbem  as  '^  the  darkeners  of  the  san/'  Unable  to 
gaide  their  own  flight,  thoagh  capable  of  crossing 
large  spaces,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind,  which 
bears  them  as  blind  instraments  of  Providence,^  to  tbo 
doomed  region  given  over  to  them  for  the  time.  In- 
namerable  as  the  drops  of  water  or  the  sands  of  the  sea 
shore,  their  flight  obscures  the  sun  and  CH^ts  a  thick 
shadow  on  the  earth.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  a  great 
aerial  mountain,  many  miles  in  breadth,  were  advancing 
with  a  slow  anresting  progress.  Woe  to  the  countries 
beneath  them,  if  the  wind  fall  and  let  them  ali<rht.  They 
descend  unnumbered  as  flakes  of  snow,  atid  hide  the 
ground.  It  may  be  ^^like  the  garden  of  £den  before 
them,  but  behind  them  it  is  a  desolate  wilderness*  At 
their  approach  the  peoples  are  in  auguish ;  all  faces  lose 
their  colour."*  No  walls  can  stop  them:  no  ditches 
arrest  them:  fires  kindled  in  their  path  are  forthwith 
extinguished  by  the  myriads  of  their  dead,  and  the 
countless  arqaies  march  on.  If  a  door  or  a  window  be 
open,  they  enter  and  destroy  eyerything  of  wood  in  the 
house.  Erery  terrace,  court,  and  inner  chamber  is  filled 
with  them  in  a  moment.  Such  an  awful  invn>5ion  now 
swept  over  Egypt,  consuming  before  it  everything  green, 
and  stripping  the  trees,  till  the  land  was  bared  of  all 
signs  of  vegetation.  A  strong  north-west  wind  from  the 
Mediterranean  swept  the  locusts  into  the  Bed  Sea.' 

'  "The  pest  of  the  anger  of  the  gods"  is  the  name  Pliny  gives 
tbem.    Hist  Nat.,  ii.  35.  *  Joel  iL  6  (literally  tmnslated). 

>  The  removal  of  locasts  is  generally  brought  abouc  by  tho 
wind.  "  Being  carried  off  by  the  wind,"  says  Pliny,  *•  they  fall 
into  seas  or  lakes."  Hist.  Nat.,  xi.  85.  The  putrefaction  of  the 
masses  of  looasts  thus  drowned  sometimes  causes  a  pestilenoa 
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Once  more,  for  the  moment,  Pharaoli  was  bnmblel 
Sammoning  Moses  and  Aaron  in  haste,  he  implored 
them  that  he  might  be  forgiven  his  sin  against  Jehovah,  * 
only  this  time ;  and  the  mercy  asked  was  granted.  Bat 
even  this  visitation  failed  to  influence  him  long.  It  is, 
after  all,  only  a  natural  event,  whispered  the  priests,  and 
80,  Israel  was  still  kept  in  bonds.  There  had  indeed 
been  a  show  of  concession  before  the  locusts  came,  but 
Moses  had  justly  refu3ed  it.  The  men  might  go,  by 
themselves,  Pharaoh  had  said,  to  hold  a  religious  feast 
to  Jehovah,  but  the  rest  must  stay.  "Jehovah  will  cer- 
tainly be  with  you/'  he  had  added  with  a  sneer,  "  when 
I  let  you  and  your  little  ones  go  together!  You  in- 
tend  evil.  The  men  may  go  and  serve  Jehovah:  yon 
wanted  that  '^ — and  he  drove  Moses  and  Aaron  out  of  his 
presence.^  But  now  that  a  plague  so  awful  had  come, 
he  was  willing  that  only  the  flocks  and  herds  should  be 
left  behind,  as  a  pledge  for  the  retom  of  the  Hebrews. 
He  had,  however,  refused  the  first  request  for  only  three 
days'  journey  away  from  Egypt,*  to  a  spot  where  sacri- 
fices of  creatures  sacred  among  the  Egyptians  could  be 
offered  without  kindling  war;  and  now  the  demand  was 
indefinitely  increased — even  the  cattle,  to  the  last  hoof, 
must  go  with  them.  Nor  was  anything  more  said  of  a 
merely  temporary  jonruey.*  Meanwhile,  before  it  had 
come  to  this,  the  Ninth  Plague  fell  upon  the  land.     The 

»  ExocL  X.  9-11. 

*  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  had  religions  pilgrimages  to 
peints  outside  tbeir  own  country.  There  are  still  stone  monu- 
ments  with  inscriptions  by  the  Pharaohs,  at  Sarabit  el  Khadim, 
which  Heem  to  mark  it  as  a  place  to  which  such  pilgrimages  were 
made.  The  request  of  Monea  would  not,  therefore,  be  anything 
strange.  Bobinson's  FdUstine,  vol.  L  p.  123.  Lengerke's  Kmaam^ 
{1.403. 

•  Ei'od.  X.  9-11,  24. 
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tnn  was  the  supreme  god  of  Egypt,  and  he,  too,  was 
st  last,  to  veil  himself  before  Jehovah.  From  whatever 
canse,  natural  or  miracnlous,  an  intense  darkness  was 
brought  over  all  Egypt,  except  Goshen,  for  three  days, 
during  which  men  could  not  see  each  other,  and  all 
movement  was  stopped.  A  physical  phenomenon,  fre- 
quent in  Egypt,  though  of  less  intensity,  may  possibly 
illustrate  the  agency  divinely  used  to  produce  this  result. 
A  hot  wind,  known  as  the  Chamsin,  blows  from 
the  equator,  in  Africa,  towards  the  north,  in  April  or 
between  March  and  May.  The  name  means  '^  fifty/' 
from  the  Chamsin  prevailing  intermittently  for  some* 
times  two,  three,  or  four  days  together,  d.uriug  that 
number  of  days,  with  a  calm  between  the  storms,  of  it 
may  be  a  month.  In  the  desert  it  raises  vast  whirl- 
winds of  sand,  which  sometimes  bury  entire  caravans. 
Indeed,  they  once  overwhelmed  the  whole  army  pt 
Cambyses,  sent  against  Amon,  so  completely,  that  it 
disappeared  as  if  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  of  the 
sea.^  It  is  always  attended  with  a  thickness  of  the  air, 
through  which  the  sun  sheds  only  at  best  a  dim  yellow 
light;  even  this  passiu^  in  many  cases  into  complete 
darkness.  On  these  occasions  the  people  in  the  towns 
and  villages  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  in  the 
innermost  apartments,  or  in  underground  cellars,  if  there 
be  any,  and  those  in  the  desert  dig  holes  in  the  earth,  or 
hide  themselves  in  caves  or  pits,  and  await  the  end  of 
the  storm.  Artificial  light  at  such  times  is  of  little  use, 
for  it  cannot  pierce  the  opaque  air.  The  streets  are 
perfectly  empty,  and  a  deep  silence,  like  that  of  night, 
reigns  everywhere.  An  Arab  chronicler,  about  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  records  a  great  storm  accom- 
panied by  darkuess  so  intense  that  it  was  thought  ihe 
>  Herod.,  iii.  26.    Ealiboh,  Exod.,  p.  129. 
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•nd  of  ihe  world  was  at  hand.^  Startled  bj  the  awful 
intensity  of  the  darkness  in  the  present  case,  Phanudi 
onoe  more  seemed  aboat  to  yield.  Bat  the  demand  of 
Hoses,  that  the  Hebrews  should  take  with  them  the 
whole  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  again  roused  his  stub* 
bomness,  and  the  interview  ended  amidst  angry  tiiireats 
of  the  king  that  the  audacious  intruder  on  his  peace 
should  die  if  he  came  to  him  again.  His  cup,  however, 
was  nearly  full,  and  Moses,  knowing  the  future,  could 
repeat  the  words  with  an  awful  signiBoanoe-^that  ho 
would  indeed  see  his  face  no  more.'  The  JBxodus  was 
at  hand. 

^  Bo8enm{L11er*8  Alterthumshunde,  voL  iiL  p.  220.  Denon's 
TraveU,  vol  i.  p.  285.  The  words  "  darkness  that  may  be  felt," 
in  oar  Tersion,  are  translated  by  Kalisch,  *'  so  that  they  may 
grope  in  darkness."  Zuna  translates  them:  *'Tbe  darkness  will 
ooiitinue."    Hirsch  and  Be  Wette  agree  with  oar  version. 

>  The  ''  rage  and  fury  "  of  Nebuohadnessar  at  the  thwarting  of 
his  least  whim  (Dan.  iii.  13),  may  help  as  to  picture  the  interview 
between  Moses  and  Menephtah.  Esod.  ix.  84  explains  what  is 
said  elsewhere  of  Grod  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  for  il 
dtstiriotly  tells  as  that  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own  hearts  See 
Btudien  und  Kr%M0n,  18H  p.  464. 

Addiiion  to  Note  2,  p.  121.— Calvin,  Bosenmuller,  Hengstenberg, 
and  others  justly  bold  that  when  the  patriarchs  are  said  (Exod. 
TL  3)  noi  to  have  known  God  by  the  name  Jehovah,  the  meaning 
is  that,  though  the  word  itself  was  familiar  to  them,  its  depth 
and  grandeur  of  siKniGt-'ance  had  not  as  yet  been  disclosed.  They 
knew  Him  as  EL  6haddai-*tfae  omnipotent,  unchangeable,  eternal, 
and  faithful ;  but  it  only  needs  the  remembrance  of  the  infinitely 
fuller  disclosure  of  His  attributes,  nature,  and  relations  to  man, 
granted  to  Israel,  in  connection  with  the  name  Jehovah,  to  see 
that  He  had,  in  the  patriorchalr  ages,  been,  as  yet,  conipazatively 
anreyealed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THX  TXHTB  PUSUX  ASD  TBI  BZODCI. 

NO  great  national  crisis  ia  of  andden  growth.  Hon 
than  a  generation  Lad  paaeed  since  Moses,  in  a 
sndden  beat  of  irrepressible  indignationj  bad  Bmittea 
down  the  Egyptian  overseer  for  his  cruelty  to  a  Hebrew  j 
a  first  ontbrealc  against  the  enslarement  of  his  people 
which  he,  in  all  likelihood,  hoped  would  prove  the  signal 
for  their  general  npriBlng,  to  strike  for  freedom  under  his 
leadership.  In  his  secret  thonglits  he  bad  doubtless  long 
dreamed  of  their  possible  emancipation,  and  it  might  well 
seem  tbat,  now  be  hod  committed  himself  to  them,  tbey 
might  rally  ronnd  bim,  and  break  away,  as  free  men,  into 
the  desert  which  was  so  near.  Bat  the  iron  had  entered 
into  their  souls,  and  his  daring  patriotism,  far  from 
findiog  support,  seemed  likely  to  end  only  in  bis  death, 
through  the  evidence  given  by  Hebrews  themselves 
against  him.  From  that  time,  in  the  depths  of  Midian, 
the  one  tbought  bad  still  engrossed  bim.  But  he  had 
had  to  endure  the  pain  of  hope  deferred  for  many  years, 
while,  iu  his  absence,  Aaron  was  gradually  educating  bia 
brethren,  through  their  tribal  oi^anization,  to  higher 
thongbts,  and  to  a  sense  of  religious  and  national 
nnity,  in  opposition  to  the  Egyptians.  At  last  tbe  time 
seemed  ripe,  and  Aaron,  divinely  prompted,  coald  go  to 
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Midian,  to  commane  with  his  brother,  and  pi-epare  for 
the  future. 

But  the  religious  development  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
mnnitj  was  still  imperfect,  for  centuries  of  residence 
among  the  idols  of  Egypt,  .and  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  of 
the  Delta,  liad  sadly  lowered  the  spiritual  sensibili* 
ties  of  most,  and  had  created  almost  imperceptibly  a 
leaning  towards  the  corrupt  worship  around  them.  It 
was  necessary^  therefore,  before  they  broke  away  from 
the  Nile  Valley,  that  they  should  be  constituted,  formally, 
a  distinct  community,  chosen  by  Jehovah  for  Himself, 
and  recognizing  Him  only  as  their  God.  To  secure  their 
adoption  of  a  divinity  almost  new  to  them — for  they  had 
well  nigh  forgotten  the  faith  of  their  patriarch  forefathers 
•—it  was  imperative  that  they  should  feel  His  supreme 
greatness  as  conti*asted  with  the  false  gods  they  were 
required  to  abandon  for  His  sake;  and  this  the  suc- 
cessive plagues  effected.  Egyptian  idolatry  had  been 
utterly  dishonoured  and  discredited  by  Him  whom  they 
were  henceforth,  alone,  to  worship.  To  this  great 
Being,  moreover,  they  were  permitted  to  look,  hence- 
forth, as  their  Protector  and  Heavenly  King,  and  as  the 
God  of  their  fathers.     To  be  His  "first-born   sons'**  i 

by  this  separation  to  His  service,  was  to  be  impressed 
on  them  as  their  greatest  glory,  and  the  imperishable 
pledge  of  their  future. 

One  act  more  remained  of  the  sublime  drama,  by 
which  these  mighty  revelations  should  be  brought  home 
to  the  hearts  of  all  Israel.  The  Pharaoh,  still  obdurate, 
waa  to  be  humbled  to  the  dust  by  a  judgment  so  terrible 
that  he  would  gladly  resign  the  contest  with  Jehovah, 
and  let  the  race  whom  so  awful  a  Power  thus  championed, 
'^gOj  altogether";  thankful  to  be  rid  of  them,  tfud  even 

>  Szod.  ir.  22. 
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''tbimsting  tbem  out"  ^  from  tbe  Nile  Valley.  But,  thus 
to  abase  tbe  Pbaraoh  was  to  degrade  the  uational  idolatry 
in  bis  person — for  be  was^  biraself^  the  incarnation  of  the 
great  sun-god  Ba. 

It  was  necessary,  bowever,  tbat  tbe  Hebrews  shoald 
be  prepared  for  their  sudden  departure,  and  for  entering 
on  a  tent-life  in  tbe  desert,  like  tbat  of  their  forefathers. 
Tbeir  training  in  tbe  arts  and  occupations  of  Egypt 
secured  tbem  the  elements  of  a  higher  civilization  than 
that  of  mere  shepherds,  and  fitted  them  for  their  des- 
tined part  as  a  settled  community  in  Palestine.  But 
their  bumble  position,  as  a  wbol^,  in  Goshen  and 
throughout  Egypt,  especially  for  the  long  period  of  their 
slavery,  left  them  unprovided  with  adequate  means  for 
tbeir  religions  or  social  wants  as  a  community.  While 
some  may  have  gained  wealth,  tbe  multitude  must  have 
been  very  poor,  for  the  Egyptians,  for  generations,  had 
forced  them  to  labour  for  them  without  wages.  They 
were  now  about  to  set  out  on  a  great  religious  pilgrim- 
age to  Sinai,  a  holy  region  to  the  tribes  around,  related 
to  tbem,  and  then  to  enter  on  an  independent  life  as  a 
nation ;  and  this  demanded,  among  much  else,  due  pro- 
vision of  robes,  ornaments  and  vessels,  for  religious  fes- 
tivities. They  and  tbe  bulk  of  the  Egyptian  people  had 
lived  on  friendly  terms,  for  the  native  population,  like 
tbe  poor  Mussulmans  in  Turkey,  were  hardly  less  op. 
pressed  than  tbe  Hebrews  themselves.  Even  among  the 
wealthy,  moreover,  who  bad  supported  the  tyranny  of 
tbe  Pharaohs,  and  in  tbe  court  itself,  the  events  of  the 
last  months  bad  made  all  feel  the  necessity  of  deprecat- 
ing further  plagues  fi*om  God.  When,  therefore,  the 
word  went  forth  from  Moses  to  Israel,  to  ask  ^  from  all 

>  Bxod.  xi.  1. 

*  Not  to  borrow.    Exod.  iii.  22;  xi,  2.    Tiio   Hebrew  word 
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aroand  them^  likely  to  have  such  thiDgs,  the  dresses, 
and  ornaments^  and  vessels  which  the  wilderness  could 
not  yields  the  appeal  was  widely  snccessfal. 

And  now^  as  the  first  step  towards  an  independeni 
national  organization  under  Jehovah,  their  invisible 
king ;  as  the  formal  inauguration  of  His  worship  as  the 
national  God,  and  in  recognition  of  their  emancipatioa 
being  due  to  Him  alone,  a  sacrificial  feast — ^the  Pass* 
over — was  instituted.  But,  first  of  all,  the  date  froni 
which  their  year  began  was  changed ;  for  it  was  fitting 
that  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  should  open  a  new  era. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  earing  of  the  wheat — ^almost  our 
Api;il — and,  henceforth,  the  month,  known  from  this,  as 
Abib — the  *'  earing  '* — should  be  the  first  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical year.  Hitherto  they  had  contented  themselves 
with  the  Egyptian  calendar,  which  began  about  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice^'  when  the  Nile  was  rising,  and 
harvest  is  over  in  Palestine.^  From  this  time,  howeveri 
all  connection  with  Egypt  was  to  be  broken  off,  and  th^ 
commencement  of  the  sacred  year  was  to  commemorate 
the  time  when  Jehovah  led  them  forth  to  liberty  and 
independence. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Hebrews,  like  other  ancient 
races,  had  held  yearly  festivals  at  the  different  seasons, 
even  while  in  Egypt.  Spring,  when  the  green  ears 
shoot  out,  was  in  all  nations  of  antiquity  marked  by. 

simply  means  "  to  make  a  request."  The  wealth  so  obtained 
was  doubtless  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  only  a  Jnst  retam  for 
long  service  and  cruel  wrongs.  Knobel  and  Elaliscfa  both  rejeo6 
the  idea  of  "lending/'  In  India,  even  the  poorest  are  seen  at 
religious  festivals  well  adorned  with  jewels  which  they  have 
borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  their  riclier  neighboors.     RoburU, 

^  Exod.  xii.  35. 

>  Lepsius,  Ckron.  der  JEgypter,  voL  i  p.  14Sb 

'  liev.  xxiii.  16. 
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religions  festivities,  the  great  characteristic  of  which, 
however  differently  expressed,  was  a  desire  to  avert  evil 
from  the  commnnity  by  propitiating  the  higher  powers* 
It  was  doubtless  on  the  existence  of  snch  a  eastern  among 
his  own  people  that  Moses  based  his  demand,  so  many 
times  repeated,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  out* 
side  Egypt,  to  hold  a  great  sitcred  feast,  with  their 
national  rites.^  Availing  himself  of  this  established 
usage,  he,  at  the  same  time  changed  it,  from  a  mere 
vague  expression  of  religious  feeling,  to  a  distinctly 
historical  and  theocratic  institution.  Israel  was  hence*' 
forth  to  base  its  religion  on  the  assurance  that  it  was  the 
Chosen  people  of  Jehovah,  standing  in  a  special  relation 
to  Him,  as  a  royal  and  priestly  race:  the  great  deliver* 
ance  from  Egypt  by  which  Ho  separated  them  to  Himself, 
consecrating. them  as  such.  The  old  feast  of  spriug  was 
therefore,  from  this  time,  changed  to  a  yearly  celebration 
of  a  unique  and  transcendent  event.  On  the  tenth  day  ol 
Abib  each  head  of  a  family  was  to  set  apart  a  kid  or  a 
lamb;  which  must  be  a  male,  without  blemish,  in  its  fireA 
year.  If  a  household  were  too  small  to  consume  the 
whole,'  members  of  another  were  to  join.  Four  day^ 
later,  in  the  minutes  between  the  sunset  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stars,  the  whole  ^' cougregation ''  were  to 
kill  the  victims  thus  selected ;  each  family  sprinkling 
its  blood  on  their  doorposts  and  lintels,  as  the  parts 
most  readily  seen,  and  holding  the  feast  in  their  owti 
dwelling.      The  lamb  or  kid  was  to  be  roasted  entire, 

>Bxod»T  1,8,17;  vii.  16;  viiL  1,  20,  25  ff. ;  is.  1,  13;  x.  9. 
The  name  ot  the  month,  Abib,  ia  given  in  chap.  xiii.  4.  It  was 
called  Kisan  by  the  later  Hebrews — from  the  Assyrian  Nisnnnxu 
The  early  SyrioAs  called  ifc  ^isao.  De  Vogue,  6yrie  OeiUraU, 
p.  5. 

^  The  later  Targums  say,  that  ten  were  required  at  each  Pass* 
ovnr  circle. 
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with  head,  legs^  and  entrails — of  ooaree  after  being 
cleansed — the  bones  unbroken ;  and  any  part  of  it  left 
was  to  be  burned  next  morning.  The  directions  for  the 
xneal  were  also  striking.  They  were  to  stand,  their 
sandals  on  their  feet,  their  staff  in  their  hands,  their 
girdle  bound  round  them,  as  in  preparation  for  a  journey, 
and  they  were  to  eat  ''  in  haste/'  No  one  was  to  leave 
the  house  that  night.  No  foreigner  could  join  in  the 
festival,  and  the  flesh  must  not  be  carried  outside  the 
house.  Every  care  was  to  be  taken  that  no  part  of  it 
should  be  applied  to  profane  uses,  or  shared  by  any  but 
the  chosen  people.  ''It  was  holy  to  Jehovah,''  and  a 
memorial  of  His  relations  with  Israel  alone. 

Thd  Hebrew  population  were,  meanwhile,  to  be  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice,  to  set  out  on  their  flight  for 
liberty,  when  summoned,  before  morning,  to  do  so.^  The 
awful  significance  of  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  door- 
posts and  lintels  of  their  houses  was  moreover  impressed 
on  them  by  the  announcement,  that  God  was  to  pass 
through  the  land  of  Egypt  that  night,  to  smite  all  the 
firstborn,  both  of  man  and  beast,  and  thus  to  execute 
judgment  against  all  the  gods  of  the  land;'  but  would 
pass  over  every  house  on  which  the  blood  was  seen, 
leaving  its  inmates  unharmed.' 

Every  detail,  indeed,  was  significant.  The  sprinkled 
blood  marked  the  rite  as  a  sacrifice,  for  it  redeemed  them 
from  the  death  let  loose  on  Egypt>    As  that  of  a  sinless 

1  Exod.  xii.  80. 
.    *  Exod.  xiL  12.    This  doabtless  implies  that  the  sacred  animals 
were  smitten.    In  every  temple  the  god  lay  dead. 
.    *  Exed.  xii.  23. 

*  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  vitality  of  religions  ritei» 
that  the  Mahomedans  even  to  this  day,  at  the  great  feast  of 
Bairam,  yearly,  sacrifioe  sheep  and  sprinkle  the '  blood  on  thu 
door-posts  of  their  houses.    Strauss,  Binai  and  Oolgolha,  p.  69^ 
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notim,  the  honsehold  migbt^  as  it  were,  hide  behind  it 
and  escape  the  just  punishment  of  their  sins.^  That  the 
lamb  was  given  them  as  a  feast  was^  moreover^  a  sign 
of  Jehovah's  favour,  and  brought  Him,  as  it  were,  to  be 
their  guest.  There  being  as  yet  no  common  sanotaary, 
each  hoase  heul  its  own  sacrifice ;  in  the  absence  of  a 
public  altar  to  Jehovah,  the  blood  was  to  be  sprinkled  on 
the  doorposts  and  lintels  ;  no  priests  having  as  vet  been 
consecrated,  these  duties  were  fulfilled  hj  each  household 
&ither. 

Coupled  with  this,  a  second  feast '  was  to  be  observed-— 
that  of  Duleavened  bread,  with  the  same  object  of  keep* 
ing  permanently  alive  the  remembrance  of  their  being 
'*  thrust  out  from  Egypt,*'  so  suddenly,  that  tbey  had  to 
take  with  them  ''  their  dough  before  it  was  leavened,  and 
bind  up  their  kneading  troughs  in  their  clothes  upon  their 
shoulders/''  The  Passover  lamb  was  eaten  with  such 
unleavened  bread,  to  remind  them  of  this,  and  with 
bitter  herbs  as  a  memento  of  the  affliction  they  had 
undergone ;  and  only  unleavened  bread  was  to  be  tised 
for  seven  days  ailer  the  Passover,  to  impress  on  them  that 
for  many  days  after  their  escape  from  Pharaoh,  the  hot 
haste  of  flight  left  no  time  to  prepare  any  other  kind. 
Nor  was  the  yearly  recurrence  of  these  festivals  thought 
enough  to  stanup  on  the  heart  of  the  nation,  age  after 
age,  tho  memory  of  its  wondrous  birth.  The  firstborn 
of  man  and  beast  were  demanded  for  Jehovah,  to  be 
bought  back  only  by  a  ransom,  in  impressive  acknow- 
ledgment that  when  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  perished,  thai 


>  Kohler,  vol  i  p.  195.        j 

*  The  word  for  feast  is  Haj— ^the  word  for  a  religious  pilgrim* 
•ge  among  the  Mahomedans  now. 

*  Sxod.  zil  34. 
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of  I&rael^  though  spared^  had  been  jaatly  exposed  to  Um 
iame  doom^  but  for  the  propitiating  sacrifioe.^ 

'  The  characteristics  of  the  original  obseryance  of  the  PaBsover 
may  in  some  measure  be  preserved  in  the  ritea  with  which  it  is 
kept  by  the  Modem  Samaritans.  The  foUowiug  is  the  account 
of  these  given  by  the  Bev.  John  Mills  in  his  Modem  BamaritanBf 
pp.  260-256  :— 

"  The  tents,  ten  in  number,  were  arranged  in  a  kind  of  cirde» 
to  &ce  the  highest  point  of  the  moantain^  where  roee  their 
ancient  temple,  now  lying  in  ruins.  Within  a  radius  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  place  where  I  stood,  clustered  all  the 
spots  which  make  Gerizim  to  them  the  most  sacred  mountain* 
the  house  of  God.  Under  my  feet  was  the  ruined  wall  of  their 
famous  temple;  a  little  on  my  left,  to  the  soiith,  were  the  seven 
steps  of  Adam  out  of  Paradise  i  still  a  little  further  80uthward 
was  ihe  place  of  the  oflering  of  Isaac;  close  by  it,  westward,  was 
the  rock  of  the  Holy  Place;  and  just  by  the  wall  on  which  I 
Btood,  northwestvxard,  were  the  celebrated  Joshua  stones.  A 
few  hundred  jards  westward  was  their  encampment,  in  front  of 
which  was  the  platform  for  the  celebration  of  their  holy  feast. 

''About  half-past  ten,  the  officials  kindled  the  fire  to  roast  th«» 
lam  be*  For  this  purpose,  a  circular  pit  had  been  sunk  in  the 
earth,  about  biz  feet  deep  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  builb 
round  with  loose  stones.  In  this  a  fire,  made  of  dry  heather,  and 
briars,  etc.,  was  kindled,  the  minister  of  the  Bynago<,^ue  mean- 
while standing  on  a  large  stone,  and  offering  up  a  prayer  suited 
for  the  occasion.  Another  tire  was  then  kindled  in  a  kind  of 
sunken  trough,  olose  to  the  platform  where  the  service  was  to 
be  performed.  Over  this,  two  cauldrons  full  of  water  were  placed, 
and  a  short  prayer  offered.  We  then  returned  to  the  priest's 
tent,  for  a  short  time,  to  regale  ourselves  with  lemonade,  till, 
about  half  an  hour  before  midday,  the  whole  male  population 
assembled  to  commence  the  regular  servioe.  There  were  forty- 
eight  adults,  besides  women  and  children ;  the  women  and  the 
little  ones  remaining  in  the  tents.  The  congregation  woi-e  in 
their  ordinary  dress,  with  the  exception  pf  the  two  oifi'^ers,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  elders,  who  were  dressed  in  their  white  robes, 
as  in  the  syuagogua  A  carpet  was  laid  on  the  ground,  near  the 
boihng  cauldrons,  where  Yaoub,  the  minister  or  the  synagof^ne^ 
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The  curse  now  broke  over  the  doomed  land.   "  It  came 
to  pass,  that^  at  midnight^  Jehovah  smote  all  the  firstborn 

stood,  on  the  stone,  with  his  fsoe  to  the  people,  and  chsnted  the 
service,  assisted  by  some  of  the  elders— all  turning  their  faces 
towards  the  site  of  the  temple.  Six  lambs  driven  by  five  yoang 
met),  dressed  in  bine  cotton,  their  loins  girded,  now  made  their 
appearance.  At  midday,  the  service  bad  reached  the  place  where 
the  account  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice  is  introdnced;  *And  the 
whole  a'isemlily  of  the  congregation, of  Israel  shall  kill  it  in  the 
evening '  (Exod.  xii.  6) ;  when  in  an  instant,  the  lambs,  one  after 
another,  were  thrown  on  their  backs  by  the  bine-clad  yoang  men, 
and  in  a  moment  lay  dying  under  the  flashing  knife  of  one  of 
their  number.  The  young  men  now  dipped  their  fingers  in  the 
blood,  and  marked  a  Bpot  on  the  foreheads  and  noses  of  the 
children  and  some  of  the  females ;  bnt  on  none  of  the  male  adolts. 
The  whole  male  congregation  then  came  up  close  to  the 
reader ;  embracing  and  kissing  one  another,  because  the  lambs  of 
their  redemption  had  been  slain.  Next  came  the  fleecing — not 
Hkinning — while  the  service  still  continued.  It  was  done  by 
pouring  boiling  water  from  the  cauldron.<t,  the  efieot  of  which 
was  to  scald  off  the  wool  so  that  it  could  be  eisily  removed* 
Each  lamb  was  then  lifted  up,  with  its  head  downwards,  to  drain 
ofl*  the  remaininj^  blood.  The  right  fore  legs,  which  belonged  to 
the  priest,  were  next  removed,  and,  together  with  the  entrails  and 
some  salt,  placed  on  the  wood,  already  laid,  and  then  burnt;  bnt 
the  liver  was  carefully  replaced.  The  inside  being  sprinkled 
with  salt,  and  the  ham-strings  carefully  removed,  the  spitting 
began.  For  this  purpose  they  had  a  long  pole,  which  was  thrust 
through  from  he^id  to  tail,  a  transverse  peg  near  the  end  prevent- 
ing the  body  from  slipping  off  The  lambs  were  now  carried  to 
the  oven,  which  was  by  this  time  well-heated,  and  were  lowered 
into  it  carefully,  so  that  the  sacrifice  might  not  be  defiled  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  oven  itself.  This  accomplished,  a 
hnrdle  was  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  and  well-covered 
with  moistened  earth,  to  prevent  any  of  the  heat  escaping.  By 
this  time  it  was  about  two  o'clock,  and  this  part  of  ihe  service 
was  ended. 

"  At  sunset  the  service  was  recommenced.    All  the  male  popn* 
lation,  with  the  lads,  assembled  round  iho  oven.    A  large  copper 

VOL.  U.  M 
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in  the  land  of  Egypt;  from  the  firstborn  of  Pharaoh^ 
that  sat  on  his  throne,  (that  is,  who  reigned  with  him,) 
nrito  the  firstborn  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the  dun- 
geon; and  all  the  firstborn  of  the  cattle.  And  Pharaoh 
rose  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all  his  servants,  and  all 
the  Egyptians;  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt; 
for  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one 
dead.^     And  he  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron  by  night, 

dish,  filled  with  unleavened  cakes  and  bitter  herbsi  rolled  up 
together,  was  held  by  the  nephew  of  Lhe  priest,  and  its  contents 
distributed  amongst  the  congregatioo.  The  hardle  was  then 
removed,  and  the  lambs  drawn  up  one  by  one;  but  unfortunately 
one  fell  off  the  Fpit,  and  was  taken  up  with  difficulty.  Their 
appearance  was  anything  but  inviting,  for  they  were  burnt  as 
black  as  ebony.  Carpets  having  been  spread  to  receive  them 
they  were  removed  to  the  platform  where  the  service  was  read. 
The  congregation  stood  in  two  files,  the  lambs,  strewn  with  bitter 
herbs,  being  laid  in  a  line  between  them.  Most  of  the  adults  had 
now  a  kind  of  rope  i  onnd  the  waist,  and  staves  in  their  hands, 
and  all  had  their  shoes  on,  in  exact  compliance  with  the  words, 
^Thus  shall  ye  eat  it;  with  your  loins  girded,  your  shoes  on  your 
feet,  your  staff  in  your  hand/  Exod.  xii.  11.  The  chanting  was  now 
continued  by  the  priest  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  ending  with  the 
blessing;  after  which  the  congregation  at  once  stooped,*  and,  as  if 
in  haste  and  hunger,  tore  up  the  blackened  masses  piecemeal  with 
their  fingers,  eating  them  at  once,  and  carrying  portions  to  the 
females  and  little  ones  in  the  tents.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  had  disappeared. 
These  were  gathered  and  placed  on  the  hurdle,  and  the  area  care- 
fully examined,  every  crumb  picked  up,  together  with  the  bones, 
and  all  burnt  over  a  fire,  kindled  for  the  purpose  in  the  trough 
where  the  water  had  been  boiled.  '  And  ye  hhall  let  nothing  of 
it  remain  until  the  morning ;  and  that  which  remaineth  of  it 
until  the  morning  ye  shall  burn  with  fire/  Exod.  xiL  10.  Whilst 
the  flames  were  burning,  and  consuming  the  remnant  of  the 
paschal  lambs,  the  people  returned  cheerfully  to  their  tents." 
>  In  the  Egyptian  accounts  this  destruction  was  ascribed  to  a 

•  Whan  Dean  Stanley  saw  the  oeremony  they  all  tot  to  sat. 
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and  said :  Bi&e  up,  and  get  70a  forth  from  among  mj 
people^  both  ye  and  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  go,  serve 
Jehovah^  .as  ye  have  said.  Also  take  your  flocks  and 
your  herds,  as  ye  have  said^  and  be  gone ;  and  bless  me 
also/'  These  last  words  seem  to  gleam  through  the 
tears  of  the  humbled  king,  as  he  lamented  his  soa 
snatched  from  him  by  so  sadden  a  death,  and  tremble 
with  a  sense  of  the  helplessness  whioh  his  proud  soul 
at  last  felt,  when  the  avenging  hand  of  God  had  visited 
even  his  palace.  Striking  to  say,  a  monument  confirms 
the  fact  that  Menephtah  during  his  lifetime  lost  his  eldest 
son,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  himself.  This  prince, 
associated  with  him  on  the  throne,  is  commemorated  on 
a  colossal  statue  of  his  father  now  in  the  museum  at 
Berlin.  He  is  "  the  UrsBus  snake  on  the  front  of  the 
royal  crown ;  the  son  whom  .Menephtah  loves,  who  draws 
towards  him  his  father's  heart;  the  royal  scribe;  the 
singer;  the  chief  of  the  archers;  the  Prince  Menephtah, 


if 


battle  w ith  the  hated  **  Shepherds."  Jos.,  e.  Ap,,  i.  27.  The  Psal  mist 
ascribes  it  to  a  sudden  and  terrible  visitation  of  the  plagae.  *'  He 
spared  not  their  soul  from  death,  but  gave  their  lite  uver  unto 
the  pestilence."  Ps.  Ixxviii.  51.  The  plague  is  noticed  as  often 
following  tbe  Ohamnin  or  pitchy-dark  storm  wind.  Its  mortality 
IB  sometimes  awfal.  lu  1580,  50,000  men  died  of  it  in  Cairo  in 
eight  months.  In  1696,  as  many  as  10,000  men  in  one  day  1  In 
Constantinople  in  1714  it  was  reckoned  tbat  300,000  died  of  it. 
Bven  in  Palestine  it  made  awful  ravages,  for  in  2  Sam.  xziv.  we 
read  that  70,000  died  of  it  in  three  days.  Uhlemann  strikingly 
reminds  ns  that  all  the  plagne.s  are  connected  with  the  natural 
peculiarities  and  pbenomena  of  £gypt,  and  cbat  ibey  show  the 
narrator's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country.  **  The  Almighty 
hand  of  God,"  ho  continues,  "shows  itself,  hence,  not  so  much  in 
tbe  wonders  themselves,  as  in  their  wide  reach,  their  intensity, 
and  tho  swift  succession  in  which  they  came,  at  the  Divine  com- 
mand— for,  individually,  they  are  specially  eharacterlstio  of 
Egypt,  in  a  cei-tain  degree,  at  all  times." 
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and  18  represented  as  adoring  Sntekh^  **  the  great  god, 
the  lord  of  heaven ;''  and  as  the  '^  justified^''  or^  as  we 
shonld  say,  '^  the  glorified  one/'  and  '^  the  blessed/'  that 
is^  the  departed.^ 

To  this  it  had  all  come  at  last.  In  the  panic  fear  o( 
the  moment  things  might  go  as  they  liked.  The  policy 
of  generations  had  given  way.  No  matter,  now,  if  the 
masses  in  the  Delta,  sprung  from  the  fore^n  prisoners 
of  reign  after  reign ;  the  hordes  of  shepherd  tribes 
admitted  from  time  to  time  to  its  bounds ;  and  the  yast 
throngs  of  Hebrews,  the  most  nsefol  and  die  cheapest 
labour  power  of  the  country — ^were  to  be  lost  in  one 
sweep  1  Menephtah's  reign,  mostly  peaceful,  had  seemed 
more  secure  from  danger  than  that  of  the  kings  before 
him,  for  he  was  in  close  friendship  with  the  warlike 
nations  of  Palestine ;  his  eastern  boundary  was  strongly 
fortified;  and  there  were  no  enemies  with  whom  the 
Hebrews  and  other  foreign  races  in  Egypt  could  ally 
themselves.  Treaties,  moreover,  bound  the  Cauaanite 
kingdoms  to  give  up  any  fugitives,  and  those  kingdoms, 
on  the  edge  of  whose  rich  territories  the  Nomades  of  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  the  Hebrew  slaves,  and  the  other  alien 
population  of  the  Delta,  hung  like  a  war  cloud, — as  the 
Arabs  threaten  the  French  province  of  Algiers, — ^were  too 
highly  civilized  not  to  dread  their  escape  from  the  Nile 
Valley,  as  much  as  the  Egyptians  themselves.  Tet  all 
had  now  happened  which  had  seemed  impossible !  Every 
efibrt  had  been  made  to  prevent  these  masses  gathering 
to  a  centre.  They  could  be  kept  under  so  long  as  they 
acted  only  in  isolated  bands,  but,  if  they  succeeded  in 
rallying  to  one  point,  the  small  brooks  which,  singly, 
could  be  easily  dammed,  would  swell  to  a  torrent  that 

^  Lauth,  Au8  AU'^gyptUeher  ZeiL  Fharaop  Mo90$  wmd  Emodm. 
AUg,  Zidtung,  25th  July,  187& 
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miglit  perhaps  rash^  wasting  and  destroying,  on  tbe  rich 
provinces  west  of  Egypt,  or  tarn  to  the  east  against, 
Palestine.  But  even  in  this  case  how  many  thousand 
private  Egyptian  interests  must  suffer,  where  the  alliance 
was  so  close  as  with  these  countries,  and  how  certain  was 
a  new  war  of  resentment  1 

That  Menephtah  under  snch  cironmstancea  should 
liave  done  his  utmost  to  keep  the  Hebrews  scattered 
over  the  land,  in  harmless  fractions,  was  natural.  For  at 
least  a  year,  therefore,  he  had  tenaciously  maintained  an 
unequal  struggle  for  this  end :  a  struggle  of  the  mightiest 
on  earth  against  the  surely  self-accomplishing  will  of 
Heaven.  He  had  striven  hard  to  break  through  the 
net,  bat  it  only  drew  roand  him  the  more  closely  after. 
each  attempt  to  escape  from  it.  Distracted  between 
granting  a  demand  which  undermined  bis  throne,  and 
the.  breach  of  promises,  each  violation  of  which  filled  him 
-with  dread  of  new  chastisements  from  heaven,  his  resist- 
ance had  finally  given  way  when  the  awful  darkness 
covered  the  land  with  a  gloom  like  that  of  his  own 
spirit.  He  had  then  yielded  so  far  as  to  grant  that  the 
Hebrews  might  go  off  into  the  wilderness,  if  they  lefb 
behind  them,  as  a  pledge  of  their  return,  tbe  herds  in 
which  their  wealth  consisted,  from  which  they  derived 
their  nourishment,  and  without  which  they  were  helpless. 
But  Moses  had  rejected  snch  a  conditional  favour,  and 
had  filled  the  cup  of  Menephtah^s  alarm  with  the  bitter 
threat  of  the  death  of  the  firstborn  of  all  Egypt;,  and  the 
prediction  that  he  and  his  courtiers  would  presently  throw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  beseeching  him  to  leave  the  stricken 
bind.     And  all  this  had  come  to  pass  I  ^ 

Tho  terrors  of  the  plagues  must  have  sunk  more 
jeeply  into  the  Pharaoh's  soul  than  they  otherwise  would 

>  Dureh  Go«em  pp.  81<-8a. 
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have  done^  from  the  fact  that  his  dynasty — the  Nineteenth 
-—especially  honoured  the  Gaanaanitish  god  Satekh  of 
Set^  who  had^  it  was  thought^  greatly  aided  Barneses  II. 
in  his  wars  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  He  would  readily 
confound  this  foreign  god,  whose  favour  his  house  had 
received  in  the  past,  and  whose  anger  was  therefore  the 
more  to  be  dreaded,  with  the  god  of  Moaes — in  his  eyes 
a  Canaanite  by  descent — and  fancy  that  the  very  power 
in  which  he  had  trusted  was  turned  against  him.^ 

The  number  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  may  be  approzi« 
mately  gathered  from  the  repeated  statement  that  ihere 
were  among  them  600,000  men  able  to  bear  arms — that 
is,  between  twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age.*  This  would 
imply  a  total  of  at  least  2,000,000  of  men,  women  and 
children ;  *  an  aggregate  so  g^at  as  to  have  led  many  to 
fancy  an  error  in  the  text.  In  apparent  confirmation  of 
this  supposition,  the  number  of  the  firstborn  males,  at 
Sinai,  is  given  ^  as  22,273,  which  allows  only  1  to  every 
80  men.  But  the  firstborn  of  purely  Hebrew  families 
may,  alone,  have  been  reckoned  in  this  case,  while  the 
foreign  multitude,  and  the  slaves  who  went  out  with  the 
Hebrews,  may  be  counted  among  the  men  fit  for  war.* 

>  Diettel,  in  Biehm,  p.  1022. 

•  Exod.  zii.  87 ;  xxxviiL  26.    Num.  i.  45, 46. 

•  Bertheau  calculates  3,000,00a 
«  Num  in.  43. 

•  Joseph's  marriage  with  an  Egyptian  was  no  doabt  widely 
imitated,  so  that  many  of  the  Hebrews  would  be  of  mixed  blood, 
and  many  Egyptian  women  woald  leave  Egj'pt  with  tkem.  This 
intermarriage  may  in  port  explnin  the  great  inci-ease  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  ih  to  be  remembered  that  even  Moses  married  a 
Cashite  wife.  Many  slaves  and  retainers,  moreover,  had  come  to 
Egypt  with  Jacob,  and  bad  most  probably  been  merged  into  the 
Hebraw  tribes  before  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  See  Uhlenuuiiiv 
ItrueUien  u.  Hyk909,  p.  51.    Also  Lev.  zxiv.  10. 
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Nor  is  it  possible  to  argae  from  tHe  present  condition  of 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  the  regions  immediately  south 
of  Palestine,  as  to  the  popalation  able  to  live  there  for  a 
lengthened  period,  over  8,000  years  ago,  by  moving  from 
place  to  place,  as  the  Hebrews  did.^  ^ 

Everything  had  been  prepared  for  the  final  moment, 
and  now  the  Egyptians,  filled  with  terror,  urged  the 
instant  departure  of  the  Hebrews.  Nor  did  the  long- 
enslaved  multitudes  delay.  Summoned  in  the  midst  of 
their  Passover  feast,  before  the  dawn  of  the  15th  of  the 
month  thenceforth  called  Abib,  every  father  hurried,  by 
the  light  of  the  full  April  moon,  with  his  wife  and  chiU 
dren,  to  the  rendeevous  already  appointed — to  put  himself 
under  the  leaders  of  his  tribal  division ;  his  little  ones 
and  the  sick  in  the  panniers  of  asses,  his  cattle  driven 
before  him,  the  unbaked  bi*ead,  in  the  family  kneading 
trough,  wrapped  up  in  his  abba  on  his  shoulder.'  As  the 
avalanche  grows  in  its  onward  rolling,  so  swelled  the 
march  of  the  Hebrews  as  they  touched  town  after  town, 
and  were  joined  not  only  by  fresh  crowds  of  their  own 
raoe,  but  by  throngs  of  Semitic  prisoners  of  war,  by 

*  Bertheao,  Oetchichte  der  leraelUen,  p.  256.  Ebers  and  some 
others  think  there  is  an  error  in  the  numbers,  bat  Bertheau,  an 
acute  and  independent  critir,  nocepts  them,  as  does  al:io  Ewald. 
The  Ber.  S.  Clark,  in  the  Speaker's  Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  299.  thinks 
the  numbers  do  not  exceed  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  increase 
of  the  Irtiaeliced,  including  their  numerous  dependents. 

'  **  Each  Arab  wears  round  his  shoulders  a  sheepskin,  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  cloak  and  a  baking  board.  Spread 
on  the  ground,  fleece  downward,  the  dough  is  kneaded  on  it  in 
thin  ronnd  cakes.  They  also  carry  small  wooden  bowls  or 
feroQghs  to  make  the  dough.  Their  mill  on  a  journey  is  simply 
two  stones.  Kindling  a  hot  fire  of  dry  camels'  duug,  they  heat 
the  ground  well,  then  brush  off  the  £1*0,  lay  down  the  cake,  cover 
it  with  the  ashes,  and  in  ten  minutes  it  is  baked."  Stewart's 
Tent  and  the  Khan, 
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sIiepLerd  tribes  of  Gosben^  and  multittides  of  sliives; 
bringing  Tfitk  them  additional  herds  and  flocks.  From 
TaniSy  on  the  west,  they  poured  south  to  Fakosa,  and 
thence  to  Pithom.  From  Avaris^  on  the  east,  on  the  far 
north  coast^  at  the  fortified  wall,  past  Migdol,  with  iim 
r^astle  and  garrison,  they  pressed  south-west  to  llameses. 
From  On,  in  the  south,  and  all  the  country  between,  they 
streamed  northwards,  to  join  the  great  contingent  from 
the  north,  at  Fithom,  where  the  great  canal,  running 
to  the  Crocodile  Sea,  branched  off  from  an  arm  of  the 
Nile.  Bubastis,  to  the  east  of  that  town,  sent  its  hosts^ 
and  the  united  miiltitodes,  meeting  near  Pithom,  struck 
due  east  to  Bameses,  on  the  canal  from  Bubastis,  where 
all  the  tribes  assembled  to  follow  their  great  leader. 
Swift-footed  messengers,  who  are  never  wanting  in  the 
east,^  had  carried  the  command  to  start  at  once  for 
that  city.  Three  or  four  days  after  the  morning  of  the 
15th  would  find  all  gathered  at  the  common  centre ; 
separated  roughly  into  their  respective  tribes,  with  what 
arms  they  could  muster,  and  arrayed  for  the  march,  if 
Ewald  be  right,  in  five  divisions ;  the  van,  centre,  two 
wings,  and  rear-guard.'  They  had  gained  their  freedom 
without  bloodshed;  the  first  people  who  had  valued 
liberty  so  highly;'  the  unconscious  champions,  for  all 
future  ages,  of  the  inalienable  rights  and  dignity  of  man. 
The  vast  host  presently  started  from  Bs^meses,  under 
Moses,  the  earliest  proclaimer  of  the  essential  equality 

>  Mehemet  AU  rodo  85  miles  in  11  hoars  on  a  dromedary — 
^rom  Sues  to  Cairo — and  one  of  his  slaves  ran  alongside  a!l  the 
way,  holding  on  by  a  cord. 

*  Bwald's  Cteschiehie,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  See  Exod.  ziii.  18,  *'har* 
nessed "  may  mean  **  armed,"  "  in  battle  array/'  "  girt  for  the 
journey,*'  or,  as  the  margin  of  oar  Bibles  reads  n,  "  by  fives  in  a 
rank.*' 

*  Qraetu,  Tol.  i.  p.  20. 
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of  all  races  and  ranks.  He  was  virtnally  king,  but  lie 
disdained  the  ambition  of  the  name.  His  office  brought 
with  it  immeasurable  difficulties.  These  tens  of  thonsands 
of  freshly  emancipated  slaves^  only  few  of  whom  under-* 
stood  the  mighty  work  that  had  been  done  for  them^ 
followed  their  leader,  glad  to  escape  from  the  lash  of  the 
drivers ;  bat  only  to  murmur  at  their  first  difficulty  on 
the  morrow.  Such  a  people,  migrating  in  mass,  he  had 
to  Isad  through  the  desert  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
caring  for  them  and  training  their  minds  and  hearts  I 
Out  of  a  horde  he  had  to  form  a  nation ;  conquering  a 
home  for  it^  giving  it  social  and  religious  liaws^  and  mak- 
ing it  fit  for  a  noble  national  life.  Nor  could  he  reckou 
on  much  help  in,  this  gigantic  task.  The  tribe  of  Levi, 
to  which  he  belonged^  was  the  only  one  on  whose  intelli* 
gent  aid  he  could  rely.^ 

Yet,  at  first,  all  went  well.  Oi-ateful  wonder  at  the 
goodness  of  Jehovah,  intense  anxiety  to  escape  from  the 
hated  oppressor,  joyful  trust  in  their  leader^  and  bright 
hopes  of  the  future^  had  roused  the  long-enslaved  masses 
to  a  wondrous  energy,  and  the  sight  of  the  thousands  on 
every  side  must  have  awakened  a  new  sense  of  power. 
No  dread  of  future  sufferings  or  dangers  yet  threw  its 
shadow  over  them.  They  had  still  fresh  water  and  rich 
fodder  for  their  cattle,  and  the  way  was  still  open  before 
them.  The  one  thought  in  every  bosom  was  Canaan-— 
the  land  **  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ^' — theirs  by  the 
promise  of  God ;  and  their  one  tacit  demand^  that  they 
should  be  led  thither  at  once.  This  wish  seemed  to  be 
granted,  when,  after  a  brvef  rest,  the  vast  host  entered  on 
the  direct  road,  to  Palestine,  and  at  the  close  of  a  march 
north-east,  of  about  fifteen  miles,  apparently  in  the  line 
of  the  freshwater  canal  to  the  Bitter  Sea, — encamped  at 

^  Graciz,  p;  Sa 
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Snccoth^  '*  the  tents :''  perhaps  already  the  seltlement 
of  some  shepherd  tribe.  Water  had  been  within  reach 
all  the  way,  but  many  of  the  women  most  already  have 
fallen  behind;  children  must  have  been  exhausted  and 
ill,  and  the  cattle  must  have  been  jaded.  Amidst  all  thisj 
moreover,  faint-heartednesa  crept  over  the  men  as  they 
thought  of  the  great  fortified  wall  before  them,  and  that 
they  would  presently  contend  with  the  swords  of  well- 
trained  soldiers  whose  very  sticks  had  hitherto  made 
them  tremble.  Camping  next  day  near  the  bastions  of 
Etham,^  one  of  the  fortresses  of  the  wall,  at  the  edge  of 
the  eastern  wilderness  of  the  same  name,  fear  grew 
loader,  and  though  they  were  still  on  Egyptian  soil, 
voices  were  heard  regretting  that  they  had  not  remained 
slaves,  rather  than  follow  Moses,  to  die  in  the  desert.* 

Their  great  leader,  however,  knew  not  only  the  cha- 
racter of  his  countrymen,  but  also  the  relations  of  Egypt 
with  the  kings  of  Palestine,  and  had  foreseen  what  had 
now  happened.  He  knew  that  he  would  be  attacked^  not 
only  by  the  garrisons  of  the  frontier  Egyptian  fortresses, 
but,  ere  long,  even  if  these  were  overpowered,  by  the 
princes  of  southern  Canaan,  who,  whether  allied  with 
the  Pharaoh  or  not,  would  assuredly  fall  upon  a  vast 
migration  of  escaped  slaves  and  shepherds,  seeking  a 
new  home.  He  was,  indeed,  virtually  between  two 
armies,  even  were  he  to  succeed  in  breaking  through 
the  frontier  wall — ^for  the  Egyptian  chariot  soldiery 
'  could  soon  overtake  him.  He  would  then  have  them  and 
the  forces  of  Palestine  on  his  front  and  rear,  and  moat 
be  destroyed ;  since,  however  numerous  the  crowds  that 
followed  him,  they  were  not  an  army,  but  a  people 
cumbered  with  women  and  children.  He  knew  the 
disciplined  array  he  would  have  to  &ce,  and  the  want 
>  Etham  means  **  the  Fortress.**  '  Exod.  ziv.  12. 
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of  training,  the  insubordination,  and  the  over^confideni 
rashness  of  those  he  had  to  lead*  SuciX>th  and  Etham 
had  revealed  their  obstinacy,  selfishness,  and  conceit; 
their  want  of  discipline  and  of  moral  strength.  Even 
in  the  comparatively  small  limits  of  an  ordinary  caravan 
the  strictest  order  must  be  maintained  at  the  pitching 
or  striking  of  the  tents.  The  presence  of  women  and 
children  may,  indeed,  elicit  the  best  characteristics  of 
some ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  perversenesa,  selfishness, 
coarseness,  and  vice  show  themselves  grossly.  The  tent- 
pins  will  not  bold  in  every  soil ;  a  tent  cannot  be  raised 
without  a  neighbour's  help ;  where  water  for  large  num- 
bers is  to  be  had  only  from  one  spring,  strict  order  must 
be  kept,  and  the  thirsty  willingly  abide  their  turn,  if 
quarrels  are  to  be  avoided ;  when  pasture  is  insufiScient 
for  the  herds,  every  shepherd  seeks  to  get  a  good  strip 
for  his  cattle,  if  necessary,  by  force ;  and  the  property  of 
all  is  exposed  before  or  in  the  tents.  If  everything  be 
not  ready  at  the  right  hour  when  the  tents  are  struck, 
either  all  are  delayed,  or  those  who  linger  behind  must 
be  abandoned.  But  if  this  be  the  case  with  a  small 
body,  how  much  worse  would  it  be  with  3,000,000  of 
people  ?  The  camps  at  Succoth  and  Etham,  in  spite  of 
all  tribal  separation  and  sub-division,  must  have  been  a 
chaotic  confusion  of  men,  women,  children,  and  cattle, 
which  no  leader  could  reduce  to  order.^  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  mingled  evil  of  the  mass  broke  out  in 
murmurs  and  unmanly  regrets.  It  was  partly  on  this 
account,  no  doubt,  that  God  led  them,  not  'through 
the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  was 
near ;  for  God  said, '  Lest,  peradventure  the  people  repent 
when  they  see  war,  and  return  to  Egypt;'  but  made 
them  turn  (from  before  Etham)  towards  the  way  of  tho 

^  Dureh  Qosen,  pp.  9^96. 
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wildemesft  of  the  Weedy  (Red)  Sea ;  thongli  tliey  went 
up  in  battle  array  from  the  land  of  Egypt."  ^ 

They  had^  indeed,  set  out  fall  of  hope  that  they  woald 
soon  reaoh  and,  if  necessary,  conqaer  the  Promised  Land, 
and  had  strack  into  the  well-known  road  to  Palestino, 
with  no  foreboding  of  the  weary  years  they  would  have 
to  spend  in  the  wilderness,  or  of  the  graves  awaiting 
nearly  all  of  them  there,  or  of  the  diflSculties  through 
which  their  children  were  to  reach  the  longed-for  goal. 
Moses  could  give  them  no  hint  of  his  plans,  for  had  they 
known  them  they  would  assuredly  hare  returned  to  the 
Nile  Valley.  He  had  led  them  to  the  frontier  fortresses, 
and  now  that  they  storm  ily  clamoured  for  their  old  life  of 
slavery,  rather  than  face  the  death  that  threatened  them, 
he  could  cheer  them  by  the  intimation  that  they  would 
not  have  to  fight;  as  Ood  had  another,  less  dangerous 
road  for  them,  towards  the  Bed  Sea.  He  had  first  to 
lead  them  out  of  Egypt  with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  and 
then  to  train  them  to  discipline,  order,  and  worthy  aims 
in  life.  This  point  reached,  they  c^uld  receive  intelli* 
gently  the  full  revelations  destined  for  them,  and  be  led 
victoriously  to  Palestine.  Escape  from  Egypt  lay  near 
at  hand,  but  their  education  as  a  people  could  only  be 
attained  by  the  long  work  of  years,  after  they  had  received 
the  laws  they  were  to  obey. 

Taming  therefore'  to  the  south,  at  some  miles  dis- 
tance from  the  frontier  wall,  the  multitude  hastened  oo, 
in  fear  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  and  in  hope  of  speedy 
escape  from  them.  For  about  fifty  miles  the  vast  body 
pressed  f  oi*ward  without  taking  more  rest  than  was  needed 
to  refresh  them.  At  last,  near  the  Red  Sea,  they  reached 
a  spot— Pi-hahiroth — *'  the  place  where  the  reeds  grow,'" 

»  Exod.  xiii.  17  (literally).  «  Exod.  xiv.  2. 

'  Geienitu,  9ih  cd.,  p.  684.    But  see  meaning  in  Bi-ugichf  p.  Idi 
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over  against  Baal-zephon,  as  tbe  Ataka  range  behind 
Sues  was  called  by  the  Phenician  sailors.^  There  they 
could  pitch  their  tents^  and  take  much  needed  rest^  auiidsfc 
springs  of  fresh  water  and  abundant  pastures.  They  had 
turned  the  great  frontier  wall  with  its  lino  of  forts^  and 
were  safe  for  the  time,  in  a  place  not  far  from  the  un- 
matched tongae  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  present  Suez.  For 
the  moment  they  had  escaped  any  conflict  with  disciplined 
troops. 

Their  advance  to  the  fortress  wall  at  Etham  and  their 
snbsequent  apparent  retreat,  and  disappearance  in  the 
wilderness,  had  had  the  additional  result  of  d  3ceiviDg  the 
Egyptians,  and  leading  them  to  suppose  that  Moses  had 
lost  his  way,  or  had  given  np  his  design  of  breaking 
through  to  the  east,  and  was  now  wandering  in  the  desert. 
The  garrisons  of  the  frontier  forts  must  have  been  informed 
of  the  approach  of  vast  masses  of  people,  and  would  be 
on  the  watch;  doubtless  preparing  themselves  for  an 
expected  attack,  and  very  possibly  filling  the  Hebrews 
with  terror  before  Etham  by  the  sound  of  their  trumpets. 
Uncertain  where  the  attempt  to  break  out  would  be  made, 
they  would  remain  under  arms,  vainly  awaiting  assault, 
and  would  send  off  posts  to  Pharaoh,  at  Tanis,  begging 
for  reinforcements,  and  telling  him  that  the  advancing 
hordes  had  disappeared  in  the  desert,  to  the  south-west. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  believe  that  they 
had  become  entangled  and  lost  in  the  wilderness.' 

The  messages  brought  him  must  have  shown  Menephtah 
at  once  that  Moses  had  now  altogether  different  inten- 
tions from  merely  going  off  into  the  desert  to  sacrifice ; 
and  the  loss  of  such  a  vast  multitude  of  slaves  came  back 
on  him  in  all  its  force.     '^  Why  have  we  done  thia/'  said 

1  Ebers,  Durch  Goam^  p.  98. 
>  Exod.  ziv.  3. 
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he,  "that  we  hava  let  Israel  go  from  derving  oof" 
Ho  hiiii  permitted  a  pilgriinnge  to  the  wildeme&B  to  hold 
«  relitfious  feast,  with  the   atmost  reluctance^  when  ht 


'I 


oonld  Dot  help  it;    but   now   that   the   Hebrews   were 

evidcDtlj  bent  on  fligljt,  dicy  inubt;  be  Iftadered  hy  all 

the  means  in  his  p  >wer.     Tlnj  hiui  had  a  lengthened 

'  Exud.  siv.  fi. 
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start  of  hiin>  bat  his  cavalry  coald  soon  overtake  them. 
Ordering  his  own  war  chariots  therefore,  and  600  selected 
ehariots  besides,  as  his  immediate  escort ;  supporced  by 
all  the  chariot-force  of  Lower  Egypt,  wit^h  fightiug  men 
in  each,  and  his  ''horsemen,''^  he  started  in  hot  baste 
after  the  Hebrews. 

Under  Menephtab,  the  chariot  force  of  the  army  had 
been  more  assiduously  encouraged  than  under  any  other 
of  the  Pharaohs.  The  name  of  one  of  his  ''Heads 
of  the  Horse ''  is  still  preserved ;  a  ''  chief  prophet "  of 
Set,  and  general  of  the  gendarmerie,  who  lived  at  Tania*, 
the  city  fi*om  which  Menephtah  now  set  out.  The  Delta, 
that  is  the  former  Hebrew  district,  was  in  fact  the 
breeding  pLice  of  the  chariot  horses,  for  which  its  open 
flatness  and  its  pastures  especially  suited  it.  Mener 
phtrji's  chariot  squadrons  were  his  glory,  and  are  con- 
stantly mentioned,  for  their  deeds  in  th0  field,  in  tl|e 
long  inscription  at  Karnak  which  commemorates  his 
victory  over  the  Libyans  and  their  allies.' 

Some  time,  during  which  he  remained  inactive,  must, 
however,  have  intervened  between  the  departure  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  pursuit.  The  piety  of  the  EgyptiauB 
to  the  dead  was  so  great  that  the  weightiest  political 
affairs  would  necessarily  be  neglected  while  the  king 
paid  the  last  honours  to  his  dead  son.  Besides,  in  this 
ca^e,  the  families  of  the  officers  and  soldiery  had  also 

*  From  ''horsemen  *  being  mentioned  separately  it  woald  seem 
that,  thongh  not  named  on  the  monuments,  there  were  cavalry^ 
in  onr  sense,  in  the  E;2^yptian  army.  Diodorus  Sioulua  says 
that  Barneses  XL  had  24,'JOO  hor^e  soldiers  besides  his  chariot 
regiments. 

•  Lepsius*  Denhmaler,  vol.  iif  p.  199.  Dfimicben,  HxBtoriBcke 
Inschriften,  Taf.  i.-v.  Chabas,  Etudes,  etc.  Thus  it  says,  **  he  sent 
his  cavalry  in  all  directions."  "His  Majesty  with  his  cavulry 
attacked  them."    **  He  sent  the  cavalry  after  them,'*  and  so  on. 
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been  universally  bereaved.  Seventy  to  seventy-two  days 
were  required  for  public  lamentation,^  and  during  this 
time  all  else  would  be  forgotten  by  the  Pharaoh.  It  was 
not  till  ten  weeks  after  death  that  the  mummy  was  put 
in  its  resting  place^  with  the  needful  rites  detailed  in 
the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Till  then  all  was  at  a  standstill. 
Loud  wailing  rose  in  the  public  streets  at  the  moment  of 
death;  the  forehead  was  covered  with  dust  or  mud,  and 
the  head  smitten  by  the  hands  as  a  sign  of  deepest 
sorrow.  When  the  corpse  was  opened  at  the  embalm- 
ing house^  the  relatives  were  required  to  be  present. 
The  embalmers  then  went  to  their  doleful  work^  not  later 
than  the  third  day^  and  the  family^  meanwhile,  shut 
themselves  up  in  strict  seclusion  till  the  process  was 
completed,  over  two  months  later.* 

But  if  Menephtah  was  thus  forced  to  give  the  Hebrews 
a  lengthened  breathing  time,  during  which  they  in  a 
measure  organized  themselves,  while  resting  in  the  oasis 
of  Pi-hahiroth,  close  to  Suez,  his  pursuit  was  now  so  much 
the  hotter.  Lannching  his  maguificent  squadrons  after 
the  prey;  ''the  horses,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  old 
papyrus,'  ''swift  as  jackals;  their  eyes  like  fire;  their  fury 
like  that  of  a  hurricane  when  it  bursts ; "  the  doom  of  the 
Hebrews  seemed  fixed.  The  fugitives  had  at  last  broken 
up  their  encampment  and  were  marching  slowly  towards 
the  Red  Sea,  which  they  designed  to  reach  in  the  after* 
noon,  at  the  ebb  tide.*  The  murmur  of  the  waves  on  the 
beach  was  already  heard  when  the  clouds  of  dust  on  the 
horizon  behind  told  them  they  were  pursued.  Terror 
tfeized  the  host  once  more  at  the  sight,  and  fiorce  accu- 
sations of  Moses  were  mingled  with  loud  despair  ol 

>  E&rod.,  ii.  85.    Dtoi.,  i  72,  90.     Gen.  1.  3. 

3  Uarda,  vol.  i.  p.  87.     JEgypt,  Konigetochter,  vol.  iii.  p.  27Si. 

*  AnasL,  u  ^  Durch  Qoten,  p.  101. 
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escape.  Bat  the  great  leader^  ever  calm  in  the  presence 
of  danger^  kept  the  alarm  from  degenerating  into  ruinooa 
panic.  '*  Jehovah  will  fight  for  you/'  said  he  to  the 
terrified  crowds,  ^*  and  ye  shall  be  still ;  '*  words  which 
shone  out  on  the  despairing  multitudes,  to  use  the  fint» 
fignre  of  Ebers,  '^  like  the  sun  rising  in  calm  majesty  on 
the  lost  and  almost  spent  traveller/'^ 

The  sea  rose  in  high  waves,  and  the  van  of  the  pnr- 
Buers  was  already  in  sight  on  the  northern  shore.  The 
danger  was  great,  but  Jehovah  had  heard  the  cry  of 
Moses,  and  ordered  the  vast  host  to  go  forward,  though 
the  waters  apparently  barred  their  way ;  promising  that, 
at  the  uplifted  rod  of  His  servant,  the  waves  would  be 
divided  and  offer  a  broad  pathway  on  dry  ground.^ 

At  the  point  where  Suez  lies,  the  western  bank  juts 
ont  in  a  point,  to  the  east,  so  that  the  bay  has  only  a 
breadth  of  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile.  But,  below 
the  town,  towards  the  south,  the  bank  retires  in  a  deep 
bend  to  the  west,  leaving  a  breadth  of  water  of  from 
three  to  four  English  miles.  The  bottom  of  this  stretch 
of  sea  consists,  next  the  land,  of  sand-banks  and  rocky 
soil,  firm  and  level,  and  sprinkled  with  sea-grass.  The 
Band-banks  run  out  to  this  from  the  eastern  shore,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  opening,  are  dry  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  or  covered  with  only  little  water.  Such  is 
the  southern  ford,  through  which,  Bobinson  was  told,  the 
people  waded  at  low  water,  though  the  depth,  even  then,: 
was  five  feet,  in    the  channel  dividing  the  bank  from 

'  Dutch  Oosen,  p.  101.  No  taunt  oonld  be  more  bitter  than 
that  need,  '*  because  there  are  no  graves  in  Egypt  hast  thou  taken 
us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  P"  Ezod.  ziv.  11.  Egypt  was 
the  land  of  graves,  and  espeoially  round  Memphis  the  cemeteries 
were  oF  immense  extent. 

*  £xod.  xiv.  16. 

VOL,   U.  * 
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north  to  Bontb.^  This,  or  the  ford  which  nins  in  a  lin€ 
with  Suez,  where  the  waters  are  so  mnch  narrower,  may 
have  been  the  spot  at  which  Jehovah,  making  nse,  so  far, 
of  natural  laws,  led  the  Israelites  safely  over.  Ebb  and 
flood  tide,  in  the  narrow  northern  ford  especially,  are 
affected  greatly  by  the  wind  prevailing  at  any  given 
time.  When  it  blows  strongly  from  the  north-east, 
which  it  often  does,  the  waters  are  driven  soath,  into  the 
bay,  on  the  west  shore,  leaving  four  islets  stretching  in 
a  line  north  from  Suez,  and  separated  from  the  firm  land 
and  from  each  other,  by  narrow  but  deep  channels. 
Near  these  is  the  upper  ford,  which  can  be  passed  on 
foot  at  the  lowest  ebb,  by  those  well  acquainted  with 
the  ground.  The  other,  to  the  south,  beuds  northwards 
towards  this  one,  but  its  length  makes  it  less  used.' 
The  waters  appear  to  have  reached  a  little  farther  east 
and  north  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  than  they  do  ac 
present,^  but  either  of  these   lines  of  sand-bank  may 

*  Stickel,  Studien  u.  Kritihen,  1850,  p.  338.  Niebuhr  crossed 
at  this  part  in  1762,  on  a  dromedary;  bome  Arabs,  wlio  were  up 
to  the  knees  in  the  water,  accompanying  him  on  foot.  Meistbe' 
schr.,  vol.  i.  p.  251.  Bonaparte  did  the  same  on  liis  way  throngh 
the  desert.  Dnbois  Aim^,  Description  de  VEgypU,  vol.  viii.  p.  128. 
Oonder  supposes  Israel  to  have  crossed  at  the  "  Bitter  Lakes," 
that  is,  much  above  Suez.  Haaidbookf  p.  238.  So  does  Dr.  Bayman, 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  Wilderness  of  tJts  Wmiderings.  So 
also,  Hitzig;  Geschichte,  p.  71.  But  the  hypothesis  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  that  tlie  Bed  Sea  came  much  farther  north  in 
the  days  of  Moses,  which  is  entirely  conjectural,  and  rejected  by 
most.  In  1672,  a  strong  wind  cau>ud  such  an  ebb  of  the  sea  otf 
Holland,  that  the  English  could  nob  embark,  and  their  detention 
was  the  salvation  of  the  country,  Burnet's  Hist  of  Oum  Hmegp 
ro\.  i.  p.  334. 

2  DurrJi  Gosen,  p.  102. 

*  It  Ih  pleasant  to  read  in  bo  acute  a  writer  as  Kiebuhr :  "  Ift 
would  bo  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  pasbage  of  such  a 
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liaye  been  used^  under  the  guidance  and  miracalous  aid 
of  God. 

The  night  set  in  dark  and  stormy,  with  a  violent 
north-east  j^alo  ^  which  blew  all  nighty  and  drove  th« 
waters  before  it,  at  ebb  tide,  into  the  south-west  bay,  till 
the  sandy  ridge  of  the  ford  was  laid  bare :  the  shore  waters 
thus  becoming  a  wall,  op  protection,  to  the  Hebrews,  on 
the  right,  and  those  of  the  open  sea,  on  the  left  hand. 
The  storm  prolonging  the  ebb,  delayed  tbe  flow  of  the  tide, 
and  thus  before  morning,  the  whole  of  the  Hebrews— 
here,  going  round  pools,  there,  kept  back  by  the  tempest, 
and  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  cattle — were  able  to  reach 
the  east  shore;  after  a  long  and  slow  march,  aggravated 
by  the  terrors  of  the  night.  What  these  must  have 
been  may  be  imagined  from  the  description  in  one  of  the 
Psalms,  ages  after : 

''The  cIonHs  poured  out  water: 
The  skies  sent  out  a  Bound : 
Thine  arrows  (the  lightnings)  also  went  abroad. 
The  voice  of  Thy  thunder  rolled  along  the  heavens,' 

great  caravan  (as  the  Israelites)  could  have  been  effected  by 
purely -natural  means.  No  caravans  go  this  way  nowadays,  at 
Jffust  from  Cairo  to  Sinai,  though  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of 
(iistanoeif  they  could.  Baz  it  was  even  less  possible  for  the 
rhildren  of  Israel  to  cross  thus,  thousands  of  years  ago,  for  the 
water  was  then  apparently  much  broader,  and,  besides  reaching 
iarther  to  the  north,  was  far  deeper.  The  water  Hoems  not  only 
to  have  retreated  since,  but  the  bottom  of  this  shallow  f>()iiit 
appears  to  have  been  raised  by  the  sand  blown  in  for  ages  from 
the  deseiV — Be$chreibung  von  Arabia,  p.  411. 

'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Hebrews  gave  names  cnlj 
to  the  four  winds  from  the  four  cardinal  points,  so  that  n* nth- 
east  and  south-east,  the  winds  omplo3'ed  by  Jehn?ah  in  this  casa. 
would  be  regarded  as  cast  winds. 

'  Gesenius  says,  "  was  in  the  whirlwind*" 
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Tho  lightnings  lightened  the  world : 
The  earth  trembled  and  shook."  > 

The  pursuing  Egyptians  reached  the  strand  when  most 
of  the  Hebrews^  with  their  cattle^  had  crossed  in  safety. 
It  was  a  question  whether  they  should  at  once  dash 
after  them,  or  seek  to  overtake  them  by  the  circuit  of 
the  shore,  Man  and  horse  were  tired  out  by  the  forced 
marches  of  the  last  few  days,  and  the  night  was  im- 
penetrably dark.  At  Etham  Jehovah  had  vouchsafed 
to  guide  His  people  by  a  cloud  through  the  day  and  fire 
by  night,'  as  eastern  armies  still  follow,  in  many  cases, 
signals  of  fire  and  smoke  seen  at  the  front  of  the  march.* 
This  light,  which  the  Pharaoh  perhaps  fancied  such  a 
signal,  now  moved  from  before  the  Hebrews  and  came 
to  their  rear,^  at  once  quickening  and  guiding  laggards 
and  stragglers,  and  misleading  the  Egyptians  as  to  the 
progress  made  by  the  hosti.  Thinking  that  the  storm 
would  keep  back  the  waters,  and  seeing  their  prey  so 
near,  passion  overcame  prudence  in  the  pursuers.     Their 

»  Ps.  Ixxvii.  1 7, 18.  »  Exod.  xiii.  21. 

'  Alexander  the  Great  had  a  huge  cresset  seD  up  on  a  tall  pole 
over  his  tent  an  u  signal  for  departure,  seen  far  otf  by  all,  by  its 
light  in  darkness  and  its  smoke  by  day.  CurtitM,  v.  2.  On 
the  march  the  holy  fire  was  always  carried  before  the  army 
on  silver  altarn.  Cn/rtiua,  iii.  2.  Seetzen  quot  es  from  an  old 
Arab  MS.  the  fact  that  the  caliphs  used  tire  to  send  news 
swiftly — the  brightness  serving  this  end  by  day  and  the  smoke 
by  night.  The  vast  pilgrim  caravans  to  Mecca,  guide  themselves 
in  a  similar  way.  An  Egyptian  general,  in  an  uncient  inscription, 
is  compared  to  a  flame  streaming  in  advance  of  an  army,  and 
this  is  repeated  in  an  old  papyrus. — Ghabas,  F.  E.,  p.  54.  Paqx 
Anast.,  i. 

^  Exod.  ziv.  19.  20.  The  Syriao  reads,  '*  And  there  were  jloada 
and  darkness  all  the  night,  but  there  was  light  to  tho  children 
of  Israel  all  the  night."  The  Sept.  reads,  **  there  arose  oloads 
and  darkness,  and  the  night  passed,  etc." 
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sqnadrons^  therefore^  rnsbed  to  the  ford,  rank  pressing 
on  rank  after  those  who  claimed  to  know  the  way,  to- 
wards the  light  which  they  might  well  fancy  marked  the 
leader's  place,  at  the  front.  Meanwhile,  according  to 
Josephns,^  a  terrible  storm  of  rain,  with  dreadful  thunder 
and  lightning,  broke  out,  and  helped,  with  the  loud  and 
fierce  wind,  to  bewilder  the  charioteers ;  who,  it  may  be, 
were  led  still  more  astray  by  different  signal  fires  of  the 
sections  of  the  Hebrews,  kindled  as  a  flaming  banner,  to 
guide  their  divisions  in  the  wild  blackness.  But,  now, 
when  the  whole  host  of  the  Egyptians  were  committed 
to  the  ford,  the  wind  suddenly  veered  round,  and  blew 
towards  the  land  instead  of  from  it ;  driving  before  it 
the  foaming  waters  of  the  rising  tide.  Advance  was 
henceforth  hopeless,  but  so,  also,  was  retreafc,  for  the 
wheels  sank  in  the  water-covered  sand,  and  bent  or 
snapped  the  axles,'  hurling  the  charioteers  headlong  from 
their  places,  to  use  the  metaphor  in  the  sacred  text,  like 
stones  from  a  sling. 

Mortal  terror  now  seized  the  pursuers;  for  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews  was  'Mocking  out  on  them,"  and  once 
more  fightini^  against  them  from  that  fiery  cloud.'  But 
escape  was  impossible.  The  south-west  wind  blowing 
wildly  from  the  clefts  and  gorges  of  the  Ataka  hills — the 
wind  most  dreaded  by  the  boatmen  of  Suez — drove  the 
waters  before  it,  and  ere  long  the  chariots  and  the  heavily 
mailed  soldiery  of  Pharaoh,  held  in  the  remorseless  grip 
of  the  yielding  sands,  were  overwhelmed,  and  miserably 
perished.      Next  morning  all  was   over,  and    the    tri- 

*  Job.,  Ani.^  II.  xvL  3. 

*  The  Sept.  reads  that  the  wheels  were  "  bound  "  or  *'  clogged  ** 
by  the  sand. 

*  Ezod.  xiv.  24.     Translate  *'  troubled  "  as  **  threw  into  con« 
huaonJ* 
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nmphant  Hebrews  saw  the  corpses  washed  np,  in  heaps^ 
aloDg  the  sea-shore.  Such  a  deliverance  filled  all  minds 
with  awe,  for  they  felt  that  Jehovah  alone  had  inflicted 
this  great  defeat  upon  their  enemies.  Now,  as  never 
before,  they  feared  and  believed  in  Him,  and  in  Hii 
servant  Moses.^ 

A  document  translated  by  M.  Chabas  may  perhaps 
refer  to  the  escape  of  the  Hebrews.  It  runs  thna: 
^'  Notice  I  when  my  letter  reaches  you^  bring  the  Madjai 
at  once,  who  were  over  the  foreign  Safkhi  who  have 
escaped.  Do  not  bring  all  the  men  I  have  named  in 
my  list.  Give  attention  to  this.  Bring  them  to  me  to 
Takhu,  and  I  will  admit  them  and  yon.''  Takhu  was  a 
fortress  which  defended  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Delta.^ 
and  this  letter  may  well  be  an  order  to  recall  the  gen- 
darmerie who  had  watched  the  wall  when  the  Hebrews 
were  advancing  to  it.* 

It  is,  of  course,  idle  to  expect  that  Egypt  would  ra* 
cord  a  disaster  so  terrible  as  that  of  the  Bed  Sea,  bat  a 
papyrus  of  the  next  period  strangely  confirms  its  mag- 
nitude, by  showing  the  virtual  breaking  up  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Pharaohs  from  that  date.  The  events  of  the 
later  period  of  Menephtah's  reign  are  passed  over  in  per* 
feet  silence^  by  the  monuments.     After  him,  the  empire 

^  Exod.  ziv.  30,  31 .  I  have  made  use  of  Ebers  for  the  most 
I>art  in  this  narrative  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  name  of  the  Ked  Sea,  Tam  Siiph,  is  stated  by  Stiokel 
(^tHtlian  u,  KrUiken,  1850,  p.  330),  to  be  derived  Irom  the  woolly 
biifc  of  the  ripe  shore  reed,  wiiioh  grows  very  thickly  on  tho  edge 
of  the  8ea>  Ic  was  called  in  Egypt  the  Beedy  Sea.  The  Hebrews 
divided  the  night  into  three  watches :  the  tirst  from  sanset  to 
teu ;  the  second  from  ten  to  two;  the  third  from  two  to  sanriae. 
ThB  passage  of  the  sea  was  in  Apiil,  when  the  stun  rose  about 
six  a.m.     Bosenmiiller,  Alte  u.  Neue  Morg&nlandf  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

«  Pap.  Anaat,  V.  18,  6,  pi.  19,  2.         »  Brugsch,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^30. 
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whicli  Seti  I.  and  Bameses  II.  liad  established  at  so  great 
a  coat  of  war  and  energy,  went  ignominionsly  to  pieces, 
and  his  snccessors  Seti  II.  and  Menephtali  II.  conld  not 
prerent  even  single  counties  of  the  Delta  from  breaking 
loose  from  their  rale,  declaring  themselves  independent, 
and  setting  up  dynasties  of  their  own.  The  great  Harris 
Papyrus  says  of  this  time :  *'  The  population  of  Egypt 
had  broken  away  over  the  borders,  and  among  those  who 
remained  there  was  no  commanding  voice,  for  many 
years.  Hence  Egypt  fell  nnder  dynasties  which  ruled 
the  towns.  One  killed  the  other  in  wild  and  fatal  enter- 
prises. Other  disasters  succeeded,  in  the  shape  of  years 
of  famine..  Then  Aarsa,  a  Syrian,  rose  among  them, 
as  prince,  and  the  whole  land  did  him  homage.  One 
leagued  with  the  other  and  plundered  the  magazines, 
and  the  very  gods  acted  as  men  did,^'  that  is,  they 
seemed  to  waste  the  earth  by  their  judgments. 

Note  to  page  162. — Mank  says  i  "  The  firstborn  of  beasfca  were 
apparently  (among  others)  the  sacred  animals.  Hence  the  Terith 
Plague  is  regarded  as  a  jndgment  on  the  gods  of  Egypt."  Exod. 
xii.  12.  Num.  xxziii.  4  PaldsHna,  p.  269.  He  also  thinks  ths 
Israelites  creased  at  tbo  «oath  end  of  the  Bitter  Sea  (or  Lake;» 
north  of  Soeji.     Fage27L 


CHAPTEB  Vn. 

THB   XABCH   TO   8IMAI. 

HOW  long  the  Hebrews  remaioed  la  Egypt  haa 
been  muoh  dispnted.  It  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  tbat 
from  the  date  of  the  oorenant  to  Abraham,  to  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Mosaic  law  on  Sinai,  was  430  years,'  and 
this  ia  stated  also  in  Exodua.'  In  Geoesia  '  the  Egyptians 
are  predicted  as  destined  to  afiSict  the  Hebrewa  400  years, 
sad  this  is  repeated  by  St.  Stephen  in  his  defence.*  Re- 
specting these  two  nambers,  430  and  400  years,  there 
is  little  difficulty,  as  the  one  is  only  a  round  number, 
whilst  the  other  ia  a  precise  statement.  But  in  Genesis  * 
it  is  said  that  the  return  to  Canaan  was  to  be  in  the 
fonrth  generation  from  the  time  of  God's  covenant  with 
Abraham;  so  that  an  average  of  over  100  years  ia 
thus  presumed  for  each.  Jewish  interpreters,  however, 
assuming  the  length  of  a  generaiton  as  only  about  oO 
years,  have  divided  the  longer  period  into  two ;  allot- 
ting 215  years  to  the  interval  between  the  descent  of 
Abraham  to  Egypt  and  that  of  Jacob,  and  the  same  time 
to  the  residence  there  of  his  posterity.  But  this  ia  not 
Booessary,  if  we  remember  the  length  of  life  assigned  in 
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the  Bible  to  the  patriarchs^  for  Abraham  himself  died  at 
the  age  of  175^^  Isaac  at  that  of  180^'  Jacob  at  that  of 
147,^  Joseph  at  that  of  110,  and  Moses  at  that  of  120> 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  evidence  in  corrobora- 
tion of  such  matters  should  be  accessible  from  out- 
side sources,  but  on  many  Egyptian  inscriptions  we  stil] 
meet  with  the  prayer  which  very  few  would  think  f- 
offering  now,  that  the  writer  may  reach  the  perfect  r 
of  110  years;  and  in  a  papyrns, preserved  in  Paris,  of  tli« 
date  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,*  that  is,  at  least  as  old  as 
Abraham,  one  Patah-hotep,  who  describes  himself  as  110 
years  old,  speaks  of  his  father,  the  reigning  king,  as  still 
alive,  and  indeed,  addresses  him ;  so  that  he  mast  have 
been  about  130  years  old.* 

Near  the  spot  where  the  Hebrews  reached  the  land  on 
the  east  shore/  a  plain  runs  back  from  the  sea  to  a  fertile 
oasis  of  considerable  size,  still  known  as  Ayun  Miisa,  the 
''Springs  of  Moses'' — ^a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from 
the  beach.  Flowing  springs  still  produce  a  rich  vege- 
tation, before  the  quickening  moisture  loses  itself  in  the 
sand.  High-stemmed  and  wide-branched  palms,  acacias, 
and  tamarisks,  are  mingled  with  undergrowth,  which  is 
cleared  away,  here  and  there,  fo^  vegetable  beds  ;*  but 
this  fertility  may  have  extended  much  more  widely 
8,000  years  ago,  for  the  Egyptians  were  born  gardeners. 
Here,  apparently,  the  first  camp  was  pitched  on  the  east 

*  Gen.  XXV.  7.  •  Gen.  xxxv.  28. 

*  Diet  of  Bible,  art.  Jacob.    Schenkers  Less,  makes  him  170. 

*  Deut.  xxxiv.  7. 

*  Maspero,  p.  85.     Brugsch,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 

'  FacHmile  d'un  Papyrus  Egyptien,  Par  M.  Prisse  d*Avenne9. 
Pi.  19.  lines  7  and  8. 

7  Hitzig  thinks  the  date  of  the  Exodus  was  March  30th,  B.a 
1512.  Geachichte,  p.  73.  tichenkel  says  a.c.  1460.  Ebers  sayi 
IX.  1&17.  •  E»»«r»,  Dwch  Qoseu,  p.  6a 
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of  the  Bed  Sea.  Their  miraculous  escape  had  Tnised 
the  excitable  spirit  of  the  yast  host  to  a  deliriam  of 
joy.  From  the  extremity  of  peril  they  had  passed,  in  a 
nighty  to  safety.  An  almost  helpless  multitude,  cum* 
bered  with  women ^  children,  and  cattle,  with  the  sea 
before  them  and  the  terrible  chariots  of  Egypt  behind—* 
they  had  seen  a  way  made  for  them  through  the  waters, 
and  the  chivalry  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world 
overwhelmed  when  pressing  after  them.  They  had 
been  simply,  spectators  of  the  great  deliverance  wrought 
for  them  by  the  invisible  God,  whom  Moses  had  pro* 
claimed  as  their  Leader,  and  whom  their  fathers  had 
worshipped.  There  was  no  room  for  pride :  they  could 
only  look  with  grateful  eyes  to  the  heavens,  from  which 
alone  their  rescue  had  come.  Jehovah  was  assuredly  a 
Ood  above  all  gods,  and  He  had  proclaimed  them  His 
Chosen  People,  by  redeeming  them  thus  with  a  mighty 
hand  and  an  outstretched  arm.  Such  an  event,  which 
distant  ages  would  remember  with  lasting  awe,  demanded 
a  corresponding  recognition  from  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed it.  The  emotion  that  filled  all  hearts  could  find 
adequate  utterance  only  in  song  and  public  rejoicing,  in 
honour  of  their  divine  Protecter. 

The  sacred  dance  was  a  part  of  most  ancient  religions. 
Even  now  the  young  women  of  Egypt  thus  greet  the  rising 
of  the  Nile — ^a  relic  of  the  old  sacred  festival  of  the 
river.  The  Indians,  in  antiquity,  danced  before  the  rising 
sun,  in  Iiis  honour,  and  sacred  dances  were  in  use  among 
Vhe  Romans.  Indeed,  the  Greek  Church  still  retains  at 
Easter  some  traces  of  this  antique  form  of  worship,  and 
the  dancing  dervishes  of  Turkey  and  Central  Asia  are 
well  known.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  to  the  ancient  world  as 
fitting  to  express  their  joy  thus  as  by  singing,  to  which 
it  appeared  the  natural  adjunct,  expressive  of  the  glad- 
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nesa  of  the  worsliipper^s  whole  being".^  It  is  not  etir- 
prisiiig,  therefore,  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  a  religions 
festiyal  means,. literally,  a  circling  dance,*  or  that  whe:: 
Moses  asked  Pharnoh  to  let  the  people  go,  to  hold  a  feast 
to  Jehovah  in  the  wilderness,  ^bz  word  refers  to  this  chiof 
characteristic  of  such  festivities.'  The  deliverance  of  the 
nation,  by  the  direct  intervention  of  Jehovah  in  its 
behalf,  was  hence  naturally  celebrated  by  a  solemn 
festival  in  His  honour,  in  which  sacred  dances  took  a 
prominent  part.  But  the  dance  was  always  an  accom- 
paniment to  song,  and  this  was  provided  in  the  grand 
lyric  known  as  the  Song  of  Moses — the  oldest  a^tid 
noblest  triumphal  ode  we  possess.     It  ran  thus  :  ^ 

I  will  sing  to  Jehovab,  for  He  hath  trinraphnd  gloriously  ;• 
Tlie  horse  and  its  rider  bath  He  hurled  into'  the  sea. 
Jehovah  in  my  Yictory  and  Song :  He  is  my  deliverer; 
He  is  my  God,  I  will  prai.se  Him ; 
The  Crod  of  my  fathers,  I  will  exalt  Him  I 

Jehovah  is  a  hero  of  war :  Jehovah  is  His  name! 

The  chariotd  of  Pharaoh  and  his  Might  He  cast  into  the  sea : 

His  chosen  captains  ^  were  drov^ned  in  the  Weedy  Sea. 

The  depths  covered  them ; 

They  sank  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone.* 

'  Exod.  xxxii.  6.  There  are  still,  at  fixed  times,  sacred  dances 
in  the  Guthedral  of  Seville,  as  part  of  the  public  worship. 

*  Hag,  in  Gesenius^  9th  edition,  p.  252. 

*  Exod.  V.  1.  It  is  the  same  in  Lev.  zxiii.  41.  "  Ye  shall  keep 
a  fecui  (or  *  dance ')  unto  Jehovah  seven  days  in  the  year."  In 
Ps.  xlii.  4.  "  The  mnltitode  that  kept  holy  day,"  is  literally,  «  thai 
celebrated  religions  dances." 

^  See  translations  of  Koster  (Studwn  u,  KritHcen,  1831,  p.  69), 
Knobel,  Evvald,  Herder,  Bunsen,  and  Kalisoh. 

*  Lit.,  He  is  gloriously  glorious. 

*  Ar  from  a  sling. 

'  Ofiicers  of  the  highest  rank  especially  attending  the  Pharaoh. 

*  The  weight  of  their  armour  would  make  them  helpless  tQ 
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Thy  right  band,  O  Jehovah,  glorfona  in  power. 
Thy  right  hand,  0  Jehoyah^  broke  in  pieces  the  foe* 

In  the  greatness  of  Thy  excellency  Tbon  bast  overtbrown  theoi 

that  opposed  Thee, 
Thoa  didst  let  loose  Thy  fiery  indignation/and  it  oonsnmed  them 

like  stubble.^ 

Before  the  breatb  of  Thy  nostrils  '  the  waters  piled  tbemselye^ 

up; 
The  floods  stood  np  like  a  dam — 
The  waves  were  congealed  in  the  midst  of  the  seA* 

The  foe  said  :  "  I  will  pnrsue :  I  will  overtake : 

I  will  divide  the  prdy ;  I  will  glut  my  revenge  on  them, 

I  will  draw  oat  my  sword,  and  destroy  them." 

Then  Then  breatbedst  with  Thy  wind ;  the  sea  covered  tbemt 
They  whirled  down  like  lead  in  the  rushing  waters. 

Who  is  like  nnto  Thee,  among  the  gods,  O  Jehovah  I 
Who  is  like  nnto  Thee ;  so  great  in  Thy  majesty  I 
So  fearful  in  glory ;  doing  such  wondrous  deeds  1 

Tbon  stretcfaedst  out  Thy  right  band. 
Then  the  earth  swallowed  them  up. 

Thon  leddest  by  't'hy  grace  the  people  whom  Tbon  didst  redevm. 
Thou  leddest  them  by  Thy  streugth  to  Thy  holy  habitation.* 


escape.  The  corslets  of  the  officers  were  of  bronze,  with  sleeves 
reaching  nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  covering  the  whole  body,  and 
the  thighs  nearly  to  the  knees.  The  chariot  warriors  also  ar^ 
always  represented  with  heavy  coats  of  mail.  Wilkinson,  voL  L 
p.  366. 

^  The  word  for  stubble  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  Egyptian. 

'  A  poetical  expression  for  the  natural  agency  of  the  stormy 
wind.  All  natui'al  phenomena  are  thus  ascribed  by  the  Hebrews 
to  the  direct  act  of  God — *'  God  thundersy"— >^  God  gives  rain,''--* 
"  Gk>d  giveth  snow,*'  ete» 

*  Palestine. 
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Tbe  peoples  nhall  hear  it  and  be  afraid. 
Trembling  shall  seise  the  inhabitants  of  Fhiltstiab* 

The  prinoes  of  the  tribes  of  Edom  are  in  terror; 
The  mighty  men  '  of  Moab«  trembling  seizes  them ; 

The  inhabitants  of  Canaan  melt  for  fear ! 

Fear  and  dread  fall  on  them, 

At  the  greatness  of  Thine  arm  thej  stiQen*  in  terror,  like  stone^ 

Till  Thj  people,  0  Jehovah,  hare  passed  over ;  * 

Till  Thy  people,  whom  Thou  hast  made  Thine  owd,  have  passed 

over. 
Till  Thou  hast  broagbt  them  in,  and  planted  them  on  the  mount 

of  Thine  inheritance.^ 

The  place,  O  Jehovah,  which  Thou  hast  made  Thy  dwelling ; 
The  Sanctoary,  O  Jehovah,  which  Thy  hands  have  prepared  I 

Jehovah  is  king  for  ever  and  ever  I 

For  Pharaoh's  horse,  and  his  chariots,  and  his  riders,  went  into 

the  Sea, 
And  Jehovah  brought  back  over  them  the  waters ; 
But  the  children  of  Israel  went  on,  dry,  through  the  depths. 

>  The  first  who  wonid  expect  an  invasion.  Pelasheth,  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  original  of 
the  name  Palestine. 

*  Lit.,  "the  rams,"  a  metaphor  for  strength,  etc.  See  Jer. 
xlviii  29,  41.  The  mea  of  Moab  were  famous  for  their  strength 
and  size.  The  metaphor  applies  aptly  to  th^  as  great "  sheep* 
masters." 

•  The  Jordan. 

^  Palestine,  a  country  of  hills,  was  holy  to  Jehovah,  and  is  pro- 
bably meant,  as  a  whole,  but  the  allusion  may  be  to  Mount  Moriah, 
at  Jerusalem ;  though  it  was  not  tised  for  sacred  purposes  till 
after  David  bouglit  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  on  it,  and 
Solomon  crowned  it  with  his  temple.  In  Isa.  Ixv.  9,  Canaan  if 
culled  by  Jehovah  "My  moantalns."  It  is  also  called  "that 
goodly  mountain,"  DeuL  iii.  25,  and  "this  mountain,"  in  Ps. 
IxxviiL  54.  It  is  also  called  in  that  verse  "  His  Sanctuary,**  as  in 
the  Song  of  Moses,  though  the  words  may  be  translated  **  His 
holy  border," 
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The  bnrden  of  this  magnificent  ode  Bank  into  tht 
hearts  of  the  Hebrew  race^  and  fired  the  genius  of  in* 
epired  poets,  centnry  after  centnry,  reappearing  again 
and  again  in  psalm  and  prophecy.^  As  here,  the  strain 
of  all  these  allusions  to  the  great  deliveranoe  isj  that 
**  not  nnto  ns,  not  nnto  ns,  O  Lord,  bnt  unto  Thy  name 
give  glory,  for  Thy  mercy  and  for  Thy  truth's  sake/'  • 
Nor  did  its  echoes  die  away  with  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion. As  a  triumphant  celebration  of  God's  victory  over 
His  enemies,  it  is  even  transferred  in  the  Apocalypse  to 
those  who  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire^ 
having  the  harps  of  Grod,  and  singing  "  the  song  of  Mosea 
the  servant  of  Grod,  and  of  the  Lamb." 

Uttered  first,  in  all  probability,  by  a  single  voice,  from 
some  rock  which  lifted  the  reciter  above  the  vast  mul- 
titude between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  its  refrain  was 
caught  up  by  the  women  and  maidens  of  Israel,  and  sung 
by  them  as  they  danced  for  joy-r-for  in  the  east,  as  a  rule, 
only  women  dancer— their  tambourines  held  over  their 
head,  and  struck  in  unison  as  they  moved.  Miriam,'  the 
sister  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  noblest  as  well  as  first  of  the 
daughters  of  the  people,  led  the  way,  the  whole  chorus  of 
sisters  following,  their  right  hands  beating  in  time  the 
akin  disk  of  their  simple  instrument,  round  which  rows 
of  shells,  or  pieces  of  metal  added  to  the  joyful  noise. 
Then  would  strike  in  the  deep,  solemn  chorus  of  the 
men,   every    voice    expressing,   in    its    loudest    chant, 

'  See  P&  IzxviL  12-20;  IzzviiL;  ov«;  ovL;  oziv. 

*  Pa.  cxv.  1. 

*  Miriam  is  called  a  **  prophetess,"  bat  this  often  means  in 
Scripture  only  one  who  says  or  makes  known  the  doings  of  Gkxt 
or  His  praises,  whether  with  or  without  musical  instruments. 
Thus  the  singers  appointed  by  David  are  called  "  prophets,*'  and 
are  said  "  to  prophesy  with  harps/'  etc.,  And  **  to  give  thanks  and 
to  praise  iho  Lord."    1  Chron.  xxv.  1--3. 
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entlmsiasm  and  gratitnde  for  the  wondrons  deliverance 
Tonchsafdd.  In  one  of  the  Psalms  we  have  a  glimpse  of 
a  scene  in  some  respects  similar :  the  rejoicings  at  the 
consecration  of  the  Tabernacle  erected  bj  David.  Then, 
^^  Singers  went  before ;  players  on  stringed  instraments 
followed  after,  and,  between,  came  damsels  playing  on 
timbrels.^  In  full  choir,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Fountain  of  Israel  praised  God,  even  Jehovah  ;"*  "David 
and  all  the  House  of  Israel  playing  before  Jehovah  with 
all  their  might  and  with  singing,^  even  on  harps,  and 
on  psalteries,  and  on  castanets^  and  on  cymbals/' 

Traditions  of  an  event  so  striking  as  the  escape  of 
the  Israelit'OS,  lingered  for  ages  among  the  neighbouring 
peoples.  The  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Bed  Sea,  says 
IKodorus  of  Sioily,  who  was  in  Egypt  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  "  have  a  tradition  which  has  been  handed 
down  among  them  from  age  to  age,  that  the  whole  bay  at 
the  head  of  the  sea  was  once  hiid  bare  by  ebb  tides,  the 
water  heaping  itself  on  the  other  side,  so  that  the  bottom 
was  seen/'  Artapanns,  a  Greek  who  lived  some  time 
before  Christ,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  Jews,  of  which 
aome  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius, 
irecords  that  *'  the  priests  of  Memphis  were  wont  to  say 
that  Moses  had  narrowly  studied  the  time  of  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  led  his  people  through  it  when 
the  sand  was  bare*  But  the  priests  of  Hieropolis  tell 
this  story  otherwise*  They  say  that  when  the  king  of 
Egypt  pursued  the  Jews^  Moses  struck  the  waters  with 

^  The  tambourine  is  BtHl  nsed  nniTersally  in  the  East  by  women 
when  they  danoe  or  sing.  Niebtih/r,  in  BosoumuUer's  SohdUa^ 
V  )I.  i.  p.  495. 

s  Pp.  Ixviii.  25,  26.    EwaJd. 

*  2  Sam.  vi.  5.    Sept.  and  most  reocDt  orittos* 

^  Literally.     See  also  Ps.  ol.  3-5. 
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his  rod  and  the  waters  forthwitli  tamed  back,  so  that  the 
Israelites  passed  orer  dryshod.  Bat  the  Egyptians 
having  ventared  on  the  same  dangeroas  path,  were 
blinded  by  fire  from  heayen,  and  the  sea  having  mshed 
back  to  its  bed,  they  all  perished,  partly  by  the  thander» 
bolts,  partly  in  the  waters/'  ^ 

A  new  theory  advanced  by  Brngsch,  with  respect  to  the 
scene  of  the  destraction  of  Pharaoh's  host,  has  excited 
some  attention.  This  eminent  scholar,  differing  from  all 
others,  sapposes  that  the  Israelites,  instead  of  taming 
southward  towards  Suez,  marched  to  the  north-east,  in 
the  direction  of  Pelasiam.'  Baal-zephon,  he  thinks,  was 
a  temple  on  Meant  Gasios,  oatside  the  Egyptian 
boandary  wall,  in  the  direction  of  Canaan,  while,  instead 
of  the  "Red,'*  he  thinks  we  ought  to  read  the  *'  Weedy 
Sea; "  a  name  given  not  only  to  the  Bed  Sea  but  to  the 
wide  and  terrible  abysses  known  as  the  Sirbonian  lakes, 
between  Pelasiam  and  Goshen,  near  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  Between  these  lakes  and  the  Mediterranean  there 
still  rnns  a  narrow  bar  of  coast,  forming  a  possible  line  of 
communication  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  but  covered 
in  great  storms  by  the  foaming  waters  of  the  outside 
ocean.  Along  this  pathway,  he  sapposes,  the  Israelites 
were  led  in  safety,  while  Pharaoh's  army,  attempting  it, 
were  met  by  a  blinding  storm,  which  submerged  the 
narrow  coast  line,  and  threw  them  into  such  confusion 
that  they  lost  their  way,  and  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
bottomless  lakes  at  its  southern  edge.  We  cannot  adopb 
this  hypothesis,  but  the  great  reputation  of  M.  Bragsch 
claims  a  statement  of  it  in  his  own  interesting  words. 

**  According  to  monumental  indications,'*  he  says,  "  m 
accordance  with  what  the  classic  traditions  tell  us  of 
it,  the  Egyptian  route  led  from  Migdol  to  the  Mediter* 
>  FrcBj^ToLyXx,  27,486.     *  PeluBiam  •  Mud-town  ( Bih.  Lex.,  art.  Sk^ 
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ranean^  up  to  tbe  wall  of  Gerrhon  (the  fortified  wall  of 
Egypt),  at  the  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Sirbonis/' 

'^  Separated  from  the  Mediterranean  bj  a  tongne  of 
land  which  offered  in  ancient  times  the  only  Egyptian 
way  into  Palestine,  this  lake,  or  rather  lagoon,  covered 
with  a  rich  vegetation  of  rashes  and  papyri,  but  in  our 
day  almost  dried  np,  hid  the  unforeseen  danger  which 
larked  in  the  nature  of  its  borders,  and  in  the  presence 
of  its  fatal  gulfs,  of  which  an  ancient  author  has  lefb 
us  the  following  description. 

'' '  On  the  side  of  the  Levant,  Egypt  is  protected,  partly 
by  the  Nile,  partly  by  the  desert,  and  by  the  swampy 
plains  called  by  the  name  of  Barathra,  gulfs.  There  is  in 
Coole- Syria  and  in  Egypt,  a  lake  which  is  not  very  large, 
of  a  prodigious  depth,  and  in  length  about  200  stadia.^ 
It  is  called  Sirbonis,  and  is  very  dangerous  to  the 
traveller  approaching  it  unawares,  for  its  basin  being 
very  narrow,  like  a  ribbon,  and  its  swampy  borders  very 
wide,  it  often  happens  that  these  are  covered  with  a  mass 
of  sand,  brought  by  the  continual  south  winds.  This 
sand  hides  from  sight  the  sheet  of  water  which  inter* 
mingles  with  the  soil.  Through  this,  whole  armies  have 
been  swallowed  up,  in  ignorance  of  the  place,  and  from 
having  mistaken  their  way.*  The  sand  slightly  trodden 
on,  leaves  at  first  only  the  trace  of  the  steps,  and  thus 
deceives  those  who  have  ventured  on  it,  until,  suspecting 
their  danger,  they  seek  to  save  themselves  at  the  moment 
when  there  remains  no  means  of  escape.  For  a  man  thus 
ingulfed  in  the   mud  can   neither  move  nor  extricate 

'  About  twenty-five  miles. 

•  Compare  Milton,  Pa/r,  Lost,  IT.  692  :— 

*' A  gulf  profoand  hs  that  Serbonian  bog 

Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Oasios  old. 

Where  armied  whole  have  Bonk*" 

VOL.  n. 
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himself^  the  action  of  the  body  being  hindered :  neither 
can  he  get  ont  of  it;  having  no  solid  support  by  which 
to  raise  himself  np.  This  intimate  mixture  of  the  water 
and  the  sand^  constitntes  a  kind  of  substance  on  which 
it  is  impossible  to  walk^  and  through  which  one  cannot 
swim.  Thus,  those  who  find  themselves  caught  there, 
are  dragged  away  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss^  since  the 
banks  of  sand  sink  with  them.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
these  plains^  to  which  the  name  Barathra*— gulfs — per- 
fectly suits/  * 

**  The  Hebrews^  on  approaching  this  tongue  of  land 
in  the  north-east  direction^  found  themselves  thus  con- 
fronted by  these  gulfs:  or,  according  to  the  Egyptian 
texts,  opposite  Khirst— the  ancient  name,  which  answers 
exactly  to  the  gulfs  in  the  lake  of  Sea  Weed-^near  the 
place  Gerrhon.  Thus  will  be  perfectly  understood  the 
Biblical  expression  Pi-hahiroth,  a  word  which  literally 
designates  '  the  entrance  to  the  bogs/  and  agrees  with 
the  geographical  situation.  This  indication  is  finally 
pointed  out  by  another ; — ^for  Baal-zephon — '  the  Master 
of  the  North  ^ — was,  as  Baal  Zaponni — the  Egyptian  god 
Amon,  of  Thebes,  the  great  falconer,  who  crossed  the 
lagoons;  the  master  of  the  northern  countries,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  marshes,  to  whom  the  inscriptions  give  the 
name  of  the  Master  of  Khirst,  that  is  to  say,  'gulf 
of  the  papyrus  lagoons.  To  the  Greeks  he  became  Zeus 
Gasios,  and  had  a  sanctuary  at  the  point  of  the  extreme 
Egyptian  frontier  on  the  eastern  side.     •     .     • 

''After  the  Hebrews  crossed  on  foot  the  shallows 
which  extend  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  lake 
of  Serbonis,  a  high  tide  overtook  the  Egyptian  horsemen 
and  the  captains  of  the  chariots  of  war  who  fiercely  pur. 
sued  them.     Baffled  in  their  movements  by  the  presentti 

1  JHodortu,  i.  Sa 
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of  their  frightened  hojsenien,  and  thrown  into  disorder 
by  their  chariots  of  war,  there  happened  to  these  soldiers 
and  charioteers^  that  which  in  the  course  of  history  has 
sometimes  occurred^  not  only  to  simple  travellers,  but 
also  to  whole  armies.     •     •     • 

"  When,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  geographer 
Strabo,  a  wise  man  and  great  observer,  was  travelling 
in  Egypt,  he  entered  in  his  journal  the  following 
notice  :— 

" '  At  the  time  of  my  sojourn  in  Alexandria,  there  was 
a  high  tide  at  the  town  of  Pelusium,  and  near  to  Mount 
Casios.  The  waters  inundated  the  country,  so  that  the 
mountains  appeared  to  be  islands,  and  the  road  near 
them,  leading  towards  Pelusium,  became  practicable  for 
ships/ 

''Another  fact  of  the  same  nature  is  related  by  an 
ancient  historian.  Diodorus,  in  describing  a  campaign 
of  King  Artaxerxes,  against  Egypt,  mentions  a  cata- 
strophe which  happened  to  his  army  at  the  same  place  ;— 

" '  When  the  Persian  king,*  says  he,  '  had  united  all 
his  troops,  he  made  them  advance  toward  Egypt. 
Having  arrived  at  the  Great  Lake,  where  they  found 
places  named  '^  gulfs/*  he  lost  part  of  his  army,  because 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  character  of  this  region.'  *'  ^ 

This  theory,  which  seems  so  plausible,  has  not,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  said,  commended  itself  to  scholars,  and 
has  been  rudely  shaken  by  recent  investigations  of  the 
locality.  Instead  of  a  connected  road  along  the  shore, 
it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  long  interval  which  is 
bare  only  at  ebb  tide,  making  it  almost  impossible  to 
pass  by  this  way  to  Palestine.'  The  coast  line  may 
certainly  hayo  changed  in  three  thousand  years,  but  even 

>  Tranaactions  of  OrientalUt  GongreM^  1874,  pp.  277-279. 

>  Fal.  Fund  Ee^arts.  1880,  p.  148. 
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if  80,  the  fact  that  this  route  wonld  have  brought  the 
Hebrews  face  to  face  with  the  Egyptian  army  at  Pelasinm 
seems  oonclasive  that  it  could  not  be  the  one  followed 
by  Moses. 

The  Egyptian  account  of  the  escape  of  the  Hebrews 
from  the  Nile  Valley  is  necessarily  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Bible,  but  its  very  contrast  is  interesting, 
while  some  details  seem  to  throw  light  on  particulars 
not  otherwise  known.  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian^ 
paraphrased,  and  in  part  quoted  verbatim  by  Josephos, 
thus  describes  it :  ^  — 

**  Amenophis  (a  corrupted  form  of  Menophthis  or  Me- 
nephtah)  had  a  desire  to  see  the  gods,  as  Horns,*  one  of 
his  predecessors  had  done,  and  had  told  this  to  another 
Amenophis,  the  son  of  one  of  the  priests  of  Apis — the 
Sacred  Ox— who  had  the  reputation  of  being  inspired, 
from  his  wisdom,  and  because  he  could  foretell  things 
future.  This  man  had  said  to  him  that  he  would  see 
the  gods  when  he  had  cleansed  the  country  of  all  lepers* 
and  other  polluted  persons.  The  king,  rejoiced  at  this, 
gathered  every  one  who  had  a  bodily  nncleanness,  from 
every  part  of  Egypt,  to  the  number  of  80,000,  and  sent 
the  whole  to  the  quarries  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile, 
to  work  in  them,  and  be  wholly  separated  from  the  other 
Egyptians.  Among  them,  Manetho  says,  were  some 
priests  of  note  who  were  polluted  by  leprosy.     The  wise, 

>  Jos.,  Oontra  Apion,  i.  15, 26,  82.    I  use  the  version  of  Bunsen, 
founded  on  the  best  text  of  Josephas.     Urkunden,  voL  L  p.  134. 

>  The  last  king  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 

*  The  lepi'osy  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  disease  peoa* 
Bar  to  E^ypt.  Piiuy  (ucvi.  1)  calls  it  no,  as  also  does  Diodorua 
(i.  80).  Lacretias  says  expressly,  "  Leprosy  is  a  disease  bom 
in  Egypt,  along  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  nowhere  else."  So 
that  the  Hebrews  bronu^ht  it  with  them  from  their 
HitkYery,    Quoted  in  IThlemann,  p.  60. 
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propletio  man,  Amenophis^  now  dreaded  the  wrath  of 

the  gods  on  himself  and  the  king,  when  he  saw  how 

these  men  (the  lepers,  etc.)  were  treated,  and  in  the  end 

he  predicted   that  certain  people  would  come  to  their 

help,  and  would  rule  over  Egypt  thirteen  years.     Yet  he 

did  not  venture  to  say  this  to  the  king,  but  he  committed 

it  to  writing  for  him,  and  then  killed  himself.     The  king, 

at  all  this,  was  in  great  trouble.     Then,"  says  Josephus, 

''  Manetho    continues,   '  When    these  people  had  lived 

miserably  in  the  quarries  for  a  good  while,  the  king  was 

asked  to  appoint  them  as  a  colony  and  guard,  in  the  city 

JLvaris,  then  lying  desolate,  through  the  departure  of  the 

Shepherds  (the  Hyksos).     This  town  from  the  first  had 

helonged  to  the   god  Seth   or  Typhon   (the  evil  one). 

When,  now,  they  had  gone  to  this  town,  and  had  thus 

reached  a  point  from  which  they  could  readily  break  out 

of  the  country,  they  made  a  certain  priest  of  Heliopolis, 

by  name  Osarphis— *'  the  consecrated  to  Osiris '' — their 

leader,  and  swore  a  solemn  covenant  that  they  would 

obey  him.     He  gave   them  first,   as   a  law,  that  they 

should  not  bow  down  before  any  of  the  gods,  and  that 

they  should  not  refrain  from  eating  the   holy  animals 

most  revered  in  Egypt,  but  should  kill  and  use  them  all 

for  food,  and  they  were  further  to  associate  with  none 

but  members  of  their  league.     After  he  had  given  them 

these  laws,  and  others  similarly  opposed  in  the  highest 

degree  to   Egyptian  customs,  he  commanded  them   to 

strengthen  the  walls  of  Avaris  to  the  utmost,  and  pre* 

pare  for  war  against  Amenophis,  the  king.     Moreover, 

he  gathered  round  him  some  of  the  other  priests  and 

polluted  ones^  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  town  called 

Jerusalem,  to  the  Shepherds  whom  Thothmes  had  driven 

out.     He  told  them  his  position  and  that  of  his  fellow- 

outcasts,  and  besought  them  to  invade  Egypt  along  with 
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him.  He  promised  to  lead  tbem  first  to  ATaris,  tbe  citj 
of  their  fathers,  and  to  provide  them  richly  with  all 
necessities,  if  required,  and  to  subdue  the  coantry  to 
them  without  difficulty.  They,  greatly  pleased,  forth- 
with came  to  Avaris  with  700,000  men.  When,  now, 
Amenophis,  the  Idng  of  Egypt,  learned  of  the  invasion 
of  these  people,  he  was  in  great  fear,  got  the  holy  animals 
which  were  held  in  the  highest  honour,  and  kept  in  the 
temples,  brought  to  his  capital,  and  commanded  the 
priests  to  conceal  all  the  images  of  the  gods  as  securely 
as  possible,  and  sent  his  sob  Setho8*-who  was  five  years 
old,  and  was  called,  also,  Bameses,  after  Bameses,  the 
father  of  Amenophis — to  his  friend  the  king  of  the 
Ethiopians.  He  himself  crossed  the  west  arm  of  the 
Nile  with  his  army,  which  consisted  of  about  800,000 
soldiers  of  the  greatest  prowess.  Yet  when  he  reached 
the  enemy,  he  fought  no  battle,  but  taking  the  fancy 
that  he  was  lighting  against  the  gods,  he  fled  and  came 
back  to  Memphis.  There  he  took  the  Apis  and  the 
other  holy  animals  which  he  had  collected  round  him, 
and  marched  off  with  them,  and  with  his  whole  army, 
and  a  multitude  of  Ei^yptians,  to  Ethiopia,  the  king  of 
which — at  once  his  friend  and  tributary — received  him, 
and  provided  all  his  train  with  everything  the  land 
offered  for  food,  besides  granting  them  sufficient  cities 
and  villages,  for  the  thirteen  years  during  which  he 
believed  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  was  to  be  taken  from 
him.  In  addition,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  set  an  army  on 
the  watch  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  along  with  those 
whom  King  Amenophis  had  left  behind  him  there.  Thi? 
happened  in  Ethiopia.  But  the  Jerusalomites  who  had 
invaded  the  land,  along  with  those  polluted  ones  of 
Egyptian  origin,  bore  themselves  so  cruelly  that  the 
dominion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  seemed  a  golden  age 
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io  ibose  wbo  saw  the  present  wickedness.  For  not  only 
did  they  destroy  the  towns :  they  even  burned  down  the 
temples^  and  mntilated  the  carved  images^  and  habitually 
used  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  venerated  sacred  animals 
for  kitchensi^  and  forced  the  priests  and  prophets  of  the 
holy  animals  to  kill  them  (for  food),  after  which  these 
venerable  men  were  themselves  killed^  and  their  bodies 
thrown  ont^  naked,  on  the  streets.  It  is  said  that  the 
man  Osarsiph  of  Heliopolis,  who  founded  their  state  and 
made  their  laws,  when  he  went  over  to  the  Shepherds, 
ehanged  his  name  and  was  called  Moses.' 

"I  pass  over,'*  says  Josephus,  "for  brevity,  other 
particulars  which  the  Egyptians  relate  of  the  Jews.  Ma- 
netho,  however,  tells  further,  that  Amenophis  afterwards 
returned  from  Ethiopia  with  a  great  army,  and  with  his 
son  Rameses,  who  also  led  an  army :  that  they  fought 
with  the  Shepherds  and  the  polluted  ones,  overcame  them, 
killed  many,  and  drove  the  rest  to  the  boundaries  of 
Syria.'' 

The  confusion  of  events  and  times  is  evident  in  this 
strange  story ;  but  there  seems  to  glimmer  throutrh  it  a 
proof  that  the  Exodus  was  preceded  by  fierce  religious 
disputes  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians,  and 
by  terrible  persecutions,  extending  even  to  the  better 
elasses.  The  reproach  of  leprosy,  indeed,  whs  only  an 
ordinary  expression  of  religious  hatred,  embodying  the 
idea  of  religions  rather  than  physical  impurity;  for  all 
"unclean"  persons  were  habitually  denounced  in  this  way. 

The  huge  Hebrew  camp  at  Ayun  Mftsa  broke  up  at 
last,  after  we  know  not  how  long  a  stay,  and  the  host 
moved  on,  following  its  leader,  to  the  south.  On  their 
right,  across  the  narrow  ribbon  of  blue  sea,  rose  the  wild 
peaks  of  the  Ataka  mountains,  almost  the  last  glimpse 
they  were  to  have  of  Africa ;  on  their  left,  Asia  was  shut 
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out  from  them  by  the  hills  of  El  Raha  ;  the  western  edgv 
of  the  apland  wilderness  of  the  Tih.  The  track  still  used 
for  caravans  from  Sinai,  to  Suess  or  Cairo,  mast  have  been 
followed ;  leading  them  wearily,  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea,  amidst  the  glowing  heat^  of  skies  without  a  cloud,  over 
a  desert  hard  to  the  feet  and  strewn  with  sharp  flints.' 
Wadys,  mostly  dry^  but  occasionally  trickling  with  salt- 
tasting  water,  had  to  be  crossed,  but  no  drinkable 
springs  invited  the  vast  host  to  refresh  themselves  and 
their  herds.  Everything  was  dreary  and  barren. 
Nothing  living  met  their  eye,  except  perhaps  a  raven,  a 
beetle,  or  a  lizard.'  High  sandhills  shut  out  the  sea  on 
their  right ;  the  Raha  hills  frowned  down  on  them  on  the 
other  side  of  the  march,  and  the  road,  whitened  with  the 
bleaching  bones  of  camels  which  had  fallen  by  the  way  ^ 
in  the  past,  grew  more  rolling  and  hilly  as  they  ad- 
Tanced.  It  was  the  wilderness  of  Shur.  For  three  days 
the  vast  multitude  toiled  along,  relying  on  the  watcrskins 
they  had  brought  with  them  from  Ayun  Miisa ;  but  these 
were  at  last  exhausted,  and  the  agonies  of  thirst  began  to 
tell  on  all.  It  was  a  dismal  beginning  of  their  new 
history,  and  contrasted  keenly  with  the  expectations  they 
must  have  formed  after  their  triumphal  deliverance  frcrn 
Pharaoh.  At  last,  however,  they  reached  Huwarah,  then 
known  as  Marah,  and  found  water,  but  it  was  too  salt  and 
bitter  to  drink.  Their  moral  training  had  already  begun. 
Jehovah  had  saved  them  at  the  Bed  Sea,  and  would  have 
them  learn  to  trust  Him  for  the  future*  But  it  was  a 
hard  lesson,  and  the  camp  once  more  broke  out  in  loud 
murmurs  against  Moses.  It  was  indeed  an  awful  test 
of  their  reliance  on  their  unseen  Guide  and  Protector. 

^  Ehers  speaks  of  the  beat  as  scorching  even  in  March.    Durek 
Go9en,  p.  112. 
•£^6m,p.lU.      *  Ibid.,  p.  116.      *  Mmh^  in  lUehn,  p.  W^ 
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Barton  describes  a  day  near  the  track  of  the  Israelites. 
"  At  dawn^''  says  he, ''  it  is  mild  and  balmy  as  an  Italian 
spring,  and  inconceivably  lovely  in  the  colours  it  sheds  on 
earth,  air,  and  sky.  But  presently  the  sun  bursts  up 
from  the  sea,  a  fierce  enemy  that  will  force  every  one  to 
orouch  before  him.  For  two  hours  his  rays  are  endurable, 
but  after  that  they  become  a  fiery  ordeal.  The  morning 
beams  oppress  you  with  a  feeling  of  sickness,  their  steady 
glo  •'/  blinds  your  eyes,  blisters  your  skin  and  parches  your 
month,  till  you  have  only  one  thought — when  evening  is 
to  come.  At  noon  the  heat,  reverberated  by  the  glowing 
bills,  is  like  the  blast  of  a  limekiln.  The  wind  sleeps  on 
the  reeking  shore.  The  sky  is  a  dead  white.  Men  are 
not  80  mncb  sleeping  as  half  senseless.  They  feel  as  it 
a  few  more  degrees  of  heat  wonld  be  death.''  ^  Under 
snch  circumstances  the  want  of  water  is  an  indescribable 
calamity,  and  the  excitement  and  confusion  when  some 
is  found,  or  is  supposed  to  be  found,  are  terrible.  ''  The 
crowd  of  thirsty  men,''  says  Buckingham,  describing 
snch  a  scene,  *'  plunged  at  once  into  the  stream  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  ignorant  of  its  depths,  which 
drowned  some  of  the  horses.  The  cries  of  the  animals, 
the  shouting  and  quarrelling  of  the  people,  and  the 
sense  of  danger  on  every  hand  was  awful."  '  No  wonder 
that  in  the  wondrous  opening  passage  of  Mendelssohn's 
*'  Elijah,"  genius,  trying  to  represent  the  despair  of  a 
whole  people  perishing  from  thirst — after  giving  it  vent 
at  first  in  sullen,  restless  murmurings,  pictures  it  as 
gathering  at  length  a  terrible  cumulative  strength,  and 
bursting  forth  almost  appallingly,  in  cries  of  heartrend- 
ing and  importunate  agony. 

Tet    help    was  near  at  hand,    could  they   but   have 

^  Barton's  Meccah^  Srd  ed.,  p.  145. 

*  Buckingham's  Mesojpotamictf  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 
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believed  in  the  God  to  whom  thev  had  vovred  ihctaselvea 
BO  recently.  '^  And  Muses  cried  an&o  Jehovah :  aud 
Jehovah  showed  him  a  tree^  which  when  he  had  cast  into 
the  water,  the  waters  were  made  sweet/'  and  the  thirst 
of  all  relieved.  A  gracioas  promise  was,  besides^  vouch* 
safed,  thab  if  thev  faithfally  obeyed  tlie  Divine  commands 
and  followed  Jehovah  loyally  they  would  have  no  sack 
diseases  sent  among  them  as  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
Egyptians. 

Huwarah  is  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  hours  of  the 
slow  tread  of  camels  from  Ayun  M&sa^  and  thus  aniiss 
the  position  of  Marah,  as  "  three  days "  distant  frooi 
that  place.  On  a  sandhill  on  the  caravan  road  to  Sinai, 
surrounded  by  a  few  straggling  palms  and  thorn  bushes, 
there  is  still  a  shallow  spring,  from  which  Ebers,  at* 
tempting  to  drink,  was  warned  off  by  his  guide  with  the 
cry,  "  Morra,  Morra/'  the  A.nib  for  Marah,  ''  bitter." 
Indeed,  even  after  his  adding  brandy,  it  was  found 
bitterly  salt.^  The  Arabs  and  their  cam^  only  drink  it 
when  in  the  extremity  of  thirst,  and  even  then  some  will 
not  taste  it.*    The  small  quantity  of  water  now  found  has 

^  Ehers,  p.  117.  This  is  caased  by  the  action  of  sesqaicarbonate 
of  soda,  with  which  the  soil  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  it 
impregnated. 

'  Burckhardt,  in  Knobel's  Esiodtu,  p.  160.  Bobinson  and 
Seetzen,  however,  say  their  camels  drank  readily  of  it.  Robin- 
son's Palest,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  Its  taste  seems  to  depend  on  the  time 
of  tho  year.  Kneaoker  supports  the  opinion  that  the  Hebrews 
crossed  the  Bed  Sea  far  above  Buea,  at  the  "  Bitter  Sea,"  tho 
water  then,  he  thinks,  reaching  thither.  He  consequently  fancies 
Marah  much  farther  to  the  north  than  Huwarah.  Bibel-Lwicf'n^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  111.  There  is  certainly  at  the  place  he  indicates,  Ain 
Nuba,  three  hours  south  of  Sues,  a  very  bitter  spring,  of  much 
larger  volume  than  that  at  Huwarah.  Bragsch  and  Hitzig  also 
think  this  was  Marah,  s apposing  that  the  crossing  took  place  M 
the  Bitter  Sea,  but  the  opinion  seems  untenablOi 
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boen  urged  as  a  grotmd  for  questioning  the  oorrectnes* 
of  its  identification  with  the  Marah  of  £xodus>  but  the 
Band  may  have  choked  up  the  spring  in  thousands  of 
years,  besides  affecting  the  supply  otherwise,  and  more* 
oTor  there  are  traces  of  its  much  greater  abuudance  in 
Bome  years  than  in  others.  It  is  the  first  water  found  ir 
any  quantity  after  leaving  Suez,  and  suits  the  require« 
ments  of  the  sacred  nari-utive  both  as  to  distance^  and 
fi-om  the  fact  that  there  are  no  other  bitter  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood.^ 

Travellers,  with  one  exception  hitherto,  have  failed  to 
discover  any  tree  or  plant  in  the  district  which  has  any 
elfect  in  sweetening  the  spring.  Lesseps,  however,  tells 
us,  that  Arab  sheiks  assured  him  they  were  accustomed 
to  put  a  kind  of  barberry  which  grows  iu  the  desert  into 
such  bitter  water,  to  make  it  palatable^'  and  the  remark 
of  Palmer  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Bedouins  use  the 
word  "tree"  for  everything  with  any  medicinal  proper- 
ties.' There  are,  besides,  in  other  countries,  plants  and 
trees  with  the  very  qualities  ascribed  by  Exodus  to  the 
tree  of  Marah.  Thus  a  tree  which  grows  on  tiie  coast 
of  Goromandel — the  Nellimaramr- sweetens  bitter  water. 
The  missionary,  Kiemander,  tells  us  tliat  a  spring  in  the 
Mission  garden  having  become  bitter  from  want  of  rain, 
was  made  palatable  by  throwing  into  it  a  branch  of  this 
tree,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  another  missionary,  Sattler. 
The  bottoms  of  newly  dug  wells  are,  indeed,  floored  with 
the  Nellimaram,  by  the  Tamulese,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
keeping  the  water  sweet.  In  Peru,  also,  there  is  a  plant 
called  Yerva  by  the  Spaniards,  which  has  the  power  of 

'  Bwrehhardtand  WeUated,  quoted  by  Knobel,  p.  16(1    fleetMii'fl 

Ilritten,  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
*  EbuiV  Dutch  Qoseny  p.  117* 
^  Dawri  qf  tlie  Jixodus,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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pnrifjiuj^  any  water,  however  salt  or  bad^  and  making  ii 
drinkable.  The  people  carrj  it  with  them  whenever  they 
travel  any  distance,  to  correot  tbe  nnwholesomenesa  of 
the  water  on  the  road.^ 

Breaking  np  '  from  Marah,  the  next  station,  two  honra 
fartiher  on,  was  Elim"— ''the  trees''— -so  called  from 
*' seventy  palms''  which  marked  the  presence  of  no 
fewer  than  twelve  springs.  This  spot,  so  inviting  to  the 
Hebrews,  is  identified  by  most  with  the  Wady  Gharan- 
del,  only  two  and  a  half  hours  south  of  Huwarah  or 
Marah.  It  is  a  broad  hollow  running  north-east  to 
south-west,  from  near  the  hill  chain  of  El  Baha  to  the 
sea,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  It  is,  after  that 
of  the  Wady  Feir&n,  farther  on,  the  largest  oasis  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula,  and  is  still  famous  among  the  Arabs 
for  the  abundance  of  its  waters,  though  their  estimate  in 
such  matters  is  that  of  Orientals,  rather  than  one  from 
Western  or  Northern  standards.  When  Ebers  visited  the 
wady,  in  March,  only  shrunken  threads  of  water,  hardly 
deep  enough  to  float  a  boy's  paper  boat,  were  visible;  but, 
as  he  tells  us,  one  needs  only  have  wandered  in  the 
desert  for  a  few  days  to  appreciate  the  worth  and  charm 
of  even  such  a  spot.  It  had  not  rained  for  a  length  of 
time,  so  that  the  water  did  not  reach  the  sea ;  but  the 
Arabs  said  that  it  did  so  after  wet  weather.  It  tastes 
somewhat  salt,  but  is  drinkable.   A  few  palms,  mostly  low 

*  Bosenmuller^B  Morgenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

*  Tbe  rapidity  with  which  a  large  Easteru  encampment  breaks 
up  is  wonderfaL  In  quarter  of  the  time  whicb  it  would  take  a 
poor  family  in  England  to  get  the  furniture  of  a  single  room 
ready  for  removal,  the  tents  of  a  large  encatepment  will  be  struck, 
and,  together  with  all  the  movables  and  provisions,  packed  away 
on  the  ba^'ks  of  camels,  males,  or  asses,  and  the  whole  party  will 
be  on  its  way,  leaving  not  a  rag  or  m  halter  behind  them. 
Fictoiial  Bible,  vol.  L  p.  87. 
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Bnd  baslij,  with  some  tamarisks  and  acacias^  ornament  the 
valley,  and  strips  of  grass  and  herbage  offer  pasture  for 
the  camels  of  passing  Arabs  or  travellers.^  But  vegeta- 
tion seems  to  have  been  much  more  abundant  m  former 
times,  for  old  travellers  speak  of  it  in  glowing  terms, 
dwelling  on  the  many  trees  and  the  small  copses  it 
boasted,  and  especially  noting  the  palms  and  numerous 
tamarisks ;  though  the  destruction  of  trees  by  the  Arabs 
for  ages  had  no  doubt  lessened  the  general  richness  which 
greeted  the  Hebrews.  The  soil  and  the  limestone  hills 
which  bound  the  valley  are,  on  the  whole,  however,  now 
very  bare.  On  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  dark,  shattered, 
and  verdureless,  rise  the  boundary  hills  of  Upper  Egypt, 
while  the  Baha  chain  shuts  in  the  view  on  the  east. 
But,  if  even  now,  the  valley  be  hailed  by  the  Arabs  as 
almost  a  Paradise,  in  comparison  with  the  desert  in  which 
it  lies,  what  must  it  have  been  8,500  years  ago  to  the 
weary  and  thirsty  Hebrews  f  ' 

From  Elim,  where  they  probably  rested  a  few  days, 
the  way  led  through  the  Wady  Taijibeh,  a  comparatively 
pleasant  valley  sprinkled  with  tamarisks,  bushes  and 
palms,  with  the  dwarf  trunks  and  shaggy  branches 
peculiar  to  their  kind  in  this  stony  region.'  Water  is 
found  in  wells,  which  have  been  sunk  in  past  ages  with 
great  labour,  but  Seetzen  heard  of  one  spot  with  a  rich 

>  Ebers*  Dwrch  Ooaen,  p.  120. 

'  According  to  Niebuhr,  after  rain  a  powerfal  stream  rnshea 
down  to  the  sea  through  it.  {Beieehesch,,  vol.  i.  p.  227.)  Barck- 
hardt  says  there  is  a  copious  spring  with  a  small  stream,  and 
that  the  water  is  the  best  between  it  and  Cairo.  {Syria,  p.  778). 
Bobinson  thinks,  that  though  salt,  it  is  not  so  disagreeable  as 
that  of  Huwarah.  The  short  distance  from  that  place  is  nothinj^ 
for  marches  of  nomades  are  determined  bj  the  water  supply 

*  Bitter's  Erdkunde,  vol.  xiv.  p.  769. 
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spring  aad  many  date  treea.'  The  road  was  hilly,  and 
the  view  shut  in  on  both  sides;  tho  limestone  of  the 
past  changing,  aa  the  boat  adraaced,  into  red  aad  \ig\.i 


'  Bbers  bbjb  there  ia  oulj  a  bidbII  spring  ot  tnd  mter.    Dureh 
ten,  p.  124.     Who  will  reconcile  these  contradictions  P 
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jeilow  sandstone,  which  hy  its  bright  colour  lends  a 
striking  character  to  the  landscape.  Bight  hours  from 
Qharandel  they  had  reached  the  hage  moantain  mass  of 
hard  limestone^  known  perhaps  ever  since  as  '*  Pharaoh's 
bath ; ''  a  blunted  pyramid  rising  in  layers  for  1,000  feet, 
and  broader  than  its  height ;  its  sides  so  cleft,  rent,  worn, 
and  naked,  that  it  looks  like  the  wreck  of  some  giant 
conflagration.^  Great  gaps,  larger  and  smaller,  lead  far 
inward,  and  mineral  springs,  heated  in  its  depths  and 
passing  through  the  cracks  and  faults  of  the  rocks  which 
stretch  towards  the  coast,  come  to  light  on  the  shore 
amidst  clouds  of  steam,  as^  hot  springs,  disagreeably  salt 
in  taste,  but  famous  among  the  Arabs,  as  a  care  for  all 
ailments.  The  name,  Pharaoh's  bath,  they  say,  records 
how  Pharaoh,  for  his  sins  against  the  Hebrews,  was 
thrown  into  the  boiling  cauldrons  in  the  abysses  under 
the  hill,  to  suffer  there  in  the  scalding  depths  for  ever. 
Before  reaching  it,  the  road  had  crossed  Wady  Useit, 
dotted  with  a  few  wild  palms  and  a  small  pool  of  bad 
water;  then  on,  through  limestone  hills,  to  Wady  Thai, 
where  the  road  forks  east  and  west  up  other  wadys  to 
Wady  Taijibeh.  The  host  of  the  Hebrews,  with  their  herds 
and  waggons,  now  passed  through  a  succession  of  plains 
shut  in  by  naked  white-yellow  hills  and  rocky  walls  of 
sandstone,  many  of  which  in  the  distance  seem  like  the 
work  of  man.  Closing  on  all  sides  like  an  amphitheatre, 
they  so  surround  the  traveller,  that  he  looks  in  vain  for  an 
exit ;  but  as  he  advances,  the  way  opens  of  itself  after  a 
long  weary  ascent.  The  road  winds  on  thus  from  one  plain 
to  another,  every  short  advance  bringing  a  new  view 
exactly  similar  to  that  just  left.  The  sbapes  of  the  hills, 
indeed,  vary,  but  as  long  as  the  sun  is  up  the  colours 
remain  the  same — yellow,  grey,  brown,  and  black;  the 

1  Ebcrs*  Dutch  Gosen,  p.  121. 
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only  tints,  as  it  appears^  that  nature  has  had  to  spare  for 
this  desert  region.  There  is  little  yerdnre,  and  even  the 
creatures  whioh  make  these  parts  their  dwelling,  the 
camel,  the  hyaena^  and  the  antelope,  have  the  colour  of 
the  wilderness  in  which  they  are  bred.^  Mount  Taijibeh, 
however,  varies  the  landscape,  rising  in  sloping  beds  of 
different  colours ;  gold-yellow  bearing  on  it  great  bands 
of  red,  then  a  broad  belt  of  black,  and  this  is  crowned, 
finally,  by  a  summit  of  yellow.  Here,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Ked  Sea,'  amidst  the  sound  of  its  waters,  the  tents  of 
the  Hebrews  were  once  more  pitched.*  Why  they  were 
led  thus  to  the  shore  again  we  can  only  conjecture.  Was 
it  for  the  springs  of  fresh  water  for  the  host  f  Or  to  tnke 
advantage  of  the  landing  port  from  Egypt  for  the  Sinai 
mining  region,  which  might  secure  them  many  com- 
modities, of  which  they  would  hereafter  stand  in  needf 
Or  was  it  to  get  food  for  the  multitude,  from  the 
magazines,  and  from  vessels  in  the  harbour  !  ^ 

*  Dwrch  Ooeen,  p.  126.     So  with  the  Hon  where  it  is  fonnd. 

*  Various  supposed  derivations  of  the  name  "Red  Sea"  have 
already  been  given,  but  the  foilowitig,  wiih  which  I  have  jai<t  met, 
seems  to  have  special  claims  co  notice.  "  As  we  emerged  from 
the  mouth  of  a  small  defile  the  waters  of  this  sacred  gulf  (the 
Bed  Sea)  burst  upon  our  view ;  the  surface  marked  with  annular, 
orescent- shaped,  and  irregular  blotches  of  a  purplish  red,  extend- 
ing  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  .  .  •  This  red  colour  I  ascer- 
tained to  be  caused  by  the  subjacent  red  sandstone  and  reddish 
coral  reefs.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  Straits 
of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  and  also  near  Sues,  particularly  when  the  rays 
of  the  sun  fall  on  the  water  at  a  small  angle.'* — The  late  Gaptaia 
Newbold,  in  Jownu  o/B,  AiiaUc  £foo.,  No.  ziii»  p.  78. 

*  Num.  xxziiL  10. 

*  Ebers  thinks  that  the  number  of  men  fit  lor  war— -dOO^OOO*- 
given  as  that  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  Exodus,  must  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text,  copied  from  one  transcriber  to  the  other.  In 
explanation  of  his  opinion  he  says,  "  In  Goshen  two  millions  of 
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The  load  from  the  seashore  encamptneiit  led  for  Eome 
ftifltance   along   the   coast.^     Leaving   the   high  chalkjr 

peoplo — the  gross  nnmber  which  600,000  men  presupposes — nol 
inclading  the  Egyptians  who  lived  among  them,  would  liave  made 
ft  denser  popalatiori  than  that  of  the  kin>^doin  of  Saxony  in  other 
words,  it  woald  not  have  been  an  agricul rural,  far  less  a  pastoral 
people,  bnt  a  man nfact^n ring.  The  whole  area  of  Sinai,"  he  con* 
tiniies,  "is  about  2,000  square  miles  (Bnglisb),  so  that  if  the 
Isnielites  bad  ever  been  equally  distributed  over  ic,  wliioh  is  not 
said,  and  naturally  could  not  have  been  the  case, — leaving  ont  of 
the  reckoning  the  resident  tribes  of  Midianite^,  Amalekites,  etc.,— 
the  population  to  the  square  mile  would  have  been  10  per  cent, 
denser  than  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar."* 

^  The  water  snpply  is  another  difilcnlty.  Assuming  that  the 
Prussian  military  allowance  of  two  Prussian  quarts  daily— equal 
to  half  a  gallon — was  required  for  each  person,  a  quantity  rather 
too  small  than  too  great  in  such  a  climate,  1,000,000  gallons  would 
be  required  each  day,  or  18,518  hogaheads.  But  all  the  cattle, 
which  were  very  numerous,  had,  besides,  to  be  supplied.  Allow- 
ing only  10  hours  a  day  for  water-drawing,  a  time  so  short  as  to 
be  wholly  unequal  to  the  requirements,  a  spring  would  have 
needed  to  yield  28  gallons  a  second  to  supply  the  human  wants, 
without  reckoning  tbose  of  the  cattle.  At  the  present  time  the 
Bedouins  of  the  district  are  in  serious  trouble  if  a  caravan  of  even 
n  few  hundred  men  draw  water,  in  parsing,  from  even  their 
largest  springs;  lest  they  should  exhaust  it  for  the  time."  But 
the  populousness,  in  ancient  times,  of  neighbouring  districts,  now 
well  nigh  as  barren  as  Sinai,  makes  all  these  calculations  of  no 
real  weight.    See  pp.  219,  832,  833 

As  before  said,  moreover,  the  task  of  conquering  Palestine  de- 
manded a  very  large  force,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
have  been  effected  if  the  Hebrew  immigration  had  only  the  smnll 
number  of  men  which  the  diminution  of  the  ordinary  estimate^  to 
any  great  extent,  would  imply.    See  p.  224. 

^  Palmer's  E^plorationa  on  Mount  Sinai,  p.  19.  Ebers'  Dureh 
Qosen,  p.  129.    Holland,  in  Recovery  ofJertCealtm,  p.  533. 

*  At  11,500  sqtiare  miles,  the  area  of  the  PeninBula  given  by  the  Ordnance 
■nrvev,  2,000,000  would  give  174  to  the  sqciare  mile  over  the  whole  snrfaoe, 
ooonting  Uie  moantains  as  level  ground.— Palmer'e  SiiuU,  p.  4.  Tbe  2,001 
sqnaxe  miles  of  Sinai  must  refer  only  to  the  triangle  of  the  Sinai  movJitains. 

TOL.  II.  F 
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cliffs  of  Wady  Taijibeh,  with  tbeir  blinding  glare,  tbe 
Hebrews  woold  enter  on  the  plain  of  El  Markha,  called 
in  Exodns  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  rans  along  the 
strand — a  desolate  expanse  of  flints,  gravel  and  sand, 
nearly  Jestitnte  of  vegetation,  broken  from  time  to 
time  by  equally  desolate  wadys  opening  on  it  from  the 
interior.  There  is  hardly  any  more  dismal  tract  in  the 
whole  peninsula.  Even  in  winter  the  heat  is  indescrib- 
able during  the  day,  and  it  was  now  approaching  the 
middle  of  the  year.  "  Prom  about  nine  till  eleven  in  the 
morning  of  a  bright  day,''  says  Captain  Palmer,  *'  when 
the  sun's  power  is  not  yet  tempered  by  a  cooling  sea 
breeze,  travel  is  almost  intolerable,  especially  to  the  new 
comer.  Heat  is  everywhere  present,  seen  as  well  as  felt. 
The  waters  of  the  gulf,  beautiful  in  colour — deep  azure 
far  out  from  land ;  slowly  fading,  as  they  near  the  shore, 
to  the  most  delicate  blue,  are  mirror-like — almost 
motionless — ^breaking  on  the  beach  only  in  a  sluggish, 
quiet  ripple.  The  sky,  also  beantifuUy  blue,  is  clear, 
hot,  and  without  a  cloud  ;  the  soil  of  the  desert  is  baked 
and  glowing.  The  camel-men,  usually  talkative  and 
noisily  quarrelsome,  grow  pensive  and  silent — their 
fiercest  wrangles  hushed  in  the  heat  of  a  fiercer  sun. 
The  camels  grunt  and  sigh,  yet  toil  along  under  their 
burdens,  in  a  resolute  plodding  way  which  one  can 
scarcely  understand.  Even  the  Bedouins,  usually  indif- 
ferent, to  the  sun's  rays,  draw  their  thalebs,  or  white 
linen  tunics,  over  their  heads  and  shoulders,  and  tramp 
along  under  the  lee  of  their  camels ;  glad  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  the  niggard  scraps  of  shadow,  which,  though 
the  sun  is  now  approaching  the  meridian,  the  tall  forms 
of  these  animals  afford.  When,  at  last,  the  sea  breeze 
comes,  one  breathes  a  little  more  freely :  tho  heat, 
though  still  great,  feels  less  oppressive :  clouds  diversify 
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tbe  slcy  :  the  sea  breaks  into  life  and  motion,  and  all  the 
conditions  of  the  march  improve. 

"  Evening  brings  with  it,  however,  the  pleasantest  part 
of  the  day,  biit  the  halt  is  followed  bj  a  scene  of  uproar 
and  oonfasion  which  almost  baffles  description.  The 
baggage  camels,  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten,  stontly  refuse, 
at  first,  to  sit  down  to  be  unloaded,  and  each  animnl's 
rt)fasal  is  the  signal  for  a  savage  onslaught  from  ita 
master,  aided  by  every  available  ally  he  can  summon  to 
the  fray.  The  struggle  that  follows  is  desperate  and 
noisy:  the  camels  resist  with  a  hideous  aeries  of  un- 
earthly snarling  roars :  the  Bedouins  swell  the  din  by 
yells  and  screams,  and  curse  everything  they  can  think 
of;  especially,  of  course,  the  camel,  who,  perverse  as  he 
is,  gives  in  at  last/'  ^  In  the  unchanging  East  this  vivid 
picture,  no  doubt,  answers  in  the  main — if,  instead  of  a 
caravan  we  imagine  a  countless  host — to  the  scene  aa 
the  Hebrews  toiled  wearily  on,  with  their  wives,  children, 
multitudinous  herds,  and  vast  aggregate  of  baggage. 

To  add  to  the  genei-al  distress,  the  stores  of  wheat, 
flour,  and  food  of  various  kinds,  brought  from  Egypt, 
which  must  have  been  enormous  to  have  lasted  so  long, 
began  to  fail,  in  spite  of  any  additions  which  may  have 
been  procured  at  their  last  station;  for  it  was  now  six 
weeks  since  they  had  crossed  the  Bed  Sea.  Water  had 
failed  them  before,  and  the  intolerable  agonies  of  thirst 
had  raised  murmurs  against  Moses.  Famine  now 
threatened,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  new  fear,  the 
miracles  of  the  past  were  forgotten.  Fierce  cries  rose 
ftgainst  both  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  bitter  regrets  wore 
heard  on  all  sides  that  they  had  not  stayed  in  slavery  on 
the  Nile,  where  they  had  had  *'  flesh  pots,  and  bread  to  the 
full.'^*  It  is  hard  for  even  the  best  of  men  to  trust  calmly 
>  Palmer's  Exploraiiona,  p.  20.  '  £xod.  xvL  8. 
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in  the  Providence  of  God  when  all  haman  resonrces  are 
failings  and  it  must  have  been  harder  still  for  a  mixed 
host  like  that  of  the  Hebrews^  to  whom  their  verj 
religion  was  new^  to  do  soJ  They  had  not  realized  that 
since  they  were  under  the  care  of  Jehovah  Himself,  they 
could  never  want.  But  flesh  and  bread  were  about  to  be 
supplied  from  sources  they  little  imagined^  for  the  even* 
ing  saw  a  great  flight  of  quails  alight  amidst  the  en- 
campment^ and  on  the  next  morning  manna  covered 
the  ground  far  and  near. 

No  great  flocks  of  birds  of  any  kind  are  found  in  the 
Sinai  Peninsala^  though  Ebers^  in  the  Wady  Feir&n,  saw 
single  birdsy  and  among  them  our  common  starling.^ 
Quails^  however,  not  nnfrequently  pass  over  it  in  great 
migratory  swarms,  on  their  way  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  in  the  late  spriug,  when  the  Hebrews  encountered 
them,  and  they  necessarily  alight  for  rest.  They  fly, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  evening,*  and  always  before  the  wind,' 
keeping  near  the  ground* — ^birds  of  the  earth  rather 
than  of  the  air,  as  Pliny  remarks.^  Exhausted  with  their 
journey,  they  are  easily  killed  with  sticks,  or  caught  in 
nets,  or  even  by  the  hand.^     The  Egyptian  monuments 

*  Dwrch  Goaen,  p.  235.  •  Exod.  xvi.  13. 
»  Ps.  Ixxviii.  26.    Bead  **  8.  B.  wind/'  for  "  B." 

^  Oar  version,  in  Num.  zi.  31,  reads  as  if  the  qaails  were  two 
cubits  thick  on  tlie  ground,  one  over  the  other.  It  should  be 
"  flying  aboab  two  cubits  above  the  ground."  See  Kuobel,  Nwrn*^ 
p.  6d.  Also,  Vulgate,  The  Ta/i'gum  of  Onhelos  rightly  says— 
"  The  wind  bore  them  upon  the  camp  as  the  breadth  of  a  day's 
journey  here,  and  a  day's  journey  there,  round  about  the  canape 
and  as  at  a  height  of  two  cubits  over  the  face  of  the  ground." 
Dean  Stanley  suggests  that  instead  of  quails  we  should  read 
storks,  from  the  height  above  the  ground,  but  the  true  sense 
shows  the  fanciful ness  of  this  explanation.  The  stork,  also,  is 
uneatable.  *  Pliny,  ^o^.  EUt,  x.  33. 

*  Farror,  in  Bihel  Leak,  vol.  v.  p.  626. 
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Bhow  sncli  scenes^  and  the  quails  being  snared  by  bird- 
catcliers  with  nets  and  traps.  They  were  eaten^  in  many 
oases,  merely  dried  in  the  sun  and  salted^  without  being 
cooked — the  monuments  furnishing  j)ictures  of  the  pro- 
cess.^ So  plentiful  indeed^  were  these  birds  at  times^  ihat 
a  colony  of  wretched  Egyptian  offenders^  mutilated  by 
having  the  nose  cut  off,  and  banished  to  the  mouth  of 
Wady  el  Arish,  on  the  coast  between  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine»  are  recorded  to  have  lived  on  them,  by  setting  up 
nets  made  of  split  reeds,  along  the  shore^  to  entangle 
them  as  they  came,  in  clouds,  tired  and  heavy,  over  the 
sea.*  These  swarms  are  in  fact  familiar  in  many  parts 
of  the  East  In  Palestine,  and  on  the  Euphrates,  they 
are  very  common  after  the  spring  rains,  and  immense 
numbers  of  birds  are  caught  for  food  and  sale — their  flesh 
being  greatly  prized.*  Their  flight  being  weak,  they 
instinctively  select  the  shortest  sea  passages  in  their  mi- 
grations, and  avail  themselves  of  any  island  as  a  resting 
place.  Hence,  in  spring  and  autumn,  on  their  way  from 
Africa,  and  on  their  return  to  it,  they  are  slaughtered  in 
great  numbers  in  Malta  and  the  Greek  islands,  where 
they  remain,  each  time,  only  a  day  or  two.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  Israelites  should  meet  them 
in  the  desert  of  Sin,  for  they  would  follow  the  land,  in 
Africa  till  the  Bed  Sea  was  narrowed  by  the  projecting 
Sinai  peninsula,  and  take  advantage  of  it  to  cross  to  Asia, 
Indeed,  vast  flocks  are  known  to  visit  the  Sinai  deserts, 
even  now,  at  the  time  of  migration.  Tristram  tells  us 
that  in  Algeria,  also,  he  has  found  the  ground  covered 
with  them,  over  many  acres,  at  daybreak,  where,  on  the 
preceding  afternoon,   there  had  not  been   one.      They 

>  Ebers'  Dmeh  Qo9m,  p.  663.    Bawlinson's  Herod.,  ii.  110. 

*  IHodor%M,  i.  60. 

s  Hammer,  Geack.  d.  OimaoMchen  Reiokes^  2te  Anf.  voL  i.  p.  724 
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were  so  fatigued^  he  adds,  that  they  scarcely  moved  till 
almost  trodden  apon.  He  noticed  the  same  phenomenon 
in  Palestine^  on  a  smaller  scale — catching  one  with  his 
hands,  in  the  Jord|kn  valley,  while  another  was  aotaally 
crashed  by  his  horse's  feet.^ 

.  The  supply  of  manna  *  has  been  variously  explained  j 
but  though  natural  phenomena  may  indicate  the  direc* 
tion  in  which  miraculous  aid  was  vouchsafed,  they  are 
inadequate,  in  their  ordinary  exhibition,  to  account  for 
the  whole  facts  recorded.  One  theory,  which  has  met 
with  favour  from  many,  is  that  manna  was  simply  the 
sugary  exudation  from  the  twigs  of  the  tamarisk  tree, 
which  from  the  earliest  ages  has  been  called  man,  or 
manna,  by  the  Arabs.  The  twigs,  not  the  feathery 
leaves,  distil  a  sweet,  syrupy,  honey-like  substance, 
which  falls  in  heavy  drops,  and  is  gathered  by  the 
Bedouins  and  put  into  leather  bags,  to  be  used,  in  part 
as  a  relish  with  their  thin  flat  bread ;  partly  for  sale  at 
Cairo,  and  to  the  monks  of  St.  Catherine's  convent  at 
Sinai. 

The  tamarisk  is  richer  in  sap  than  almost  any  other 
growth  of  the  Peninsula,  retaining  its  greenness  when 
everything  else  is  withered  by  the  fierce  summer  heat. 
Its  "  manna ''  exudes  from  punctures  made  by  an  insect 
in  the  tender  skin  of  the  twigs  in  spring.  It  flows  most 
freely  after  heavy  rain,  but  needs  to  be  cleansed  and 
prepared  before  being  fit  for  food. 

^'  White  m£knna  "  is  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 

»  Tiiatram,  Ned.  Hist  of  the  Biblfi,  p.  231. 

^  The  word  manna  seems  to  mean,  primarilj,  *'  a  gift "  (from 
God),  buD  that  in  no  way  excludes  the  play  on  it  by  the  Hebrews, 
aa  was  usual  witb  them,  by  making  it  also  moan  "  what  is  it?" 
which  its  form  permits.  Mau-hu  was  also  au  Egyptian  word 
for  the  manna  of  the  tamarisk  tree. 
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ments  as  a  kind  of  vegetable  food^^  and  was  nsed  both 
in  offerings^  and  in  the  laboratory  as  a  medicine;  so 
that  the  substance  has  been  kno\vu  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  Bedouins  still  speak  of  it  as  "  raining  from 
hcayev,/^  because  it  falls  from  the  trees  with  the  dew. 
lake  the  true  manna^  it  also  lies  on  the  ground  like  hoar- 
frost in  the  earliest  morning.  That  there  was  dew  when 
it  fell^  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  is^  by  the  way,  a  proof 
that  their  camp  was  not  in  the  arid  wilderness,  but  where 
water  and  pasture  existed.  The  appearance  of  ''worms" 
in  what  was  gathered,  if  kept  too  long,  has  been  ex- 
plained by  that  of  the  lanrse  of  the  fly  that,  produces  the 
tamarisk  manna,  which  ere  long  show  themselves,  if  it  be 
not  cleansed  by  passing  through  a  coarse  cloth.  Like 
that  of  the  Bible,  this  manna  looks  like  coriander  seeds ; 
"tastes  like  honey,  and  melts  in  the  sun.* 

To  the  objection  that  the  tamarisk  manna  is  found 
only  for  a  month  or  two  in  spring,  Ritter  answers  that 
it  is  not  said  in  the  Bible  to  have  fallen  every  day  of 
the  year,  but  was  only  an  addition  to  the  food  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  had,  besides,  dates,^  and  flocks  and  herds, 
for  milk  and  flesh,^  and  doubtless  bought  food  from  the 
Amalekites,  Midianites,  and  Ishmaelites  who  lived  in 
the  district^  as  they  wished  afterwards  to  do  with  the 
Edomites.* 

As  to  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  now  obtained^ 
Bitter  says,  very  justly,  that  the  produce  of  the  few  trees 
at  present  existing,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  that 
which  a  probably  much  greater  number  yielded  in  the 
days  of  Moses.      It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  Sinai,  in 

>  Durch  Goeen,  p.  226. 

*  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  viiL  Absch.  i  pp.  680  fll 

•  Exod.  XV.  27. 

^  Exod.  xii.  \S8i  xvii.  S,  *  Beat,  vu  6. 
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ancient  times,  was  mnch  more  fertile  than  it  lias  ainoe 
become.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Dean  Stanley,^  **  that 
the  vegetation  of  the  wadys  has  considerably  decreased* 
In  part  this  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  winter 
torrents.  The  trunks  of  palm  trees  washed  np  on  the 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  which  the  liying  tree  haa 
now  for  many  centuries  disappeared,  show  what  may 
have  been  the  devastation  produced  among  those  moon- 
tains,  when  the  floods,  especially  in  earlier  times,  must 
have  been  violent  to  a  degree  unknown  in  Palestine ; 
whilst  the  peculiar  cause-^the  impregnation  of  salt — 
which  has  preserved  the  vestiges  of  the  older  vegetation 
there,  has  here,  of  course,  no  existence.'' 

''  Long  before  the  children  of  Israel  marched  through 
the  wilderness,'^  says  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,'  ''the 
mines  were  worked  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  trees  was  probably  going  on.  ,It  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  Israelites  themselves  would  have  passed  a  year 
in  an  enemy's  country,  knowing  that  they  were  to  march 
onwards,  without  adding  largely  to  this  destruction* 
Their  need  of  fuel  must  have  been  great,  and  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  lay  waste  the 
gardens ;  and  thus,  before  they  journeyed  onwards  from 
Mount  Sinai,  they  may  have  caused  a  complete  change  in 
the  face  of  the  surrounding  district. 

''  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  rainfall  of  a  oonntry 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  abundance  of  ita 
trees.  The  destruction  of  the  trees  in  Sinai  has,  no 
doubt,  diminished  the  rainfall,  which  has  also  gradually 
been  lessened  by  the  advance  of  the  desert,  and  decrease 
of  cultivation  on  the  north  and  north-west ;  whereby  a 
large  rain-making  area  has  been  gradually  removed* 

^  Sinai  and  Palatine,  p.  26. 
*  Eecovery  qf  Faiestin^,  p.  518. 
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^  In  conseqnenoe,  too^  of  the  moantaiTious  character  of 
th6  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  destrnction  of  the  trees  would 
have  a  much  more  Berions  effect  than  would  be  the  case 
in  most  countries.  Formerly,  when  the  mountain-sides 
were  terraced,  when  garden*walls  extended  across  the 
wadys,  and  the  roots  of  trees  retained  the  moisture,  and 
broke  the  force  of  the  water,  the  terrible  floods  that  now 
occar  and  sweep  everything  before  them,  woald  be  im- 
possible. 

''  In  the  winter  of  1867  I  witnessed  one  of  the  greatest 
floods  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  Peninsula.  I 
was  encamped  in  Wady  Feir&n,  near  the  base  of  Jebel 
Serbal,  when  a  tremendous  thunder-storm  burst  on  us. 
After  little  more  than  an  hour's  raiu,  the  water  rose  so 
rapidly  in  the  previously  dry  wady,  that  I  had  to  run  for 
my  life,  and  with  great  diflicalty  succeeded-  in  saving  my 
tents  and  my  goods ;  my  boots,  which  I  had  not  time  to 
pick  up,  were  washed  away.  In  less  than  two  hours  a 
dry  desert  wady,  upwards  of  300  yards  broad,  was  turned 
into  a  foaming  torrent,  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  roaring 
and  tearing  down,  and  bearing  everything  before  it — 
tangled  masses  of  tamarisks,  hundreds  of  beautiful  palm- 
trees,  scores  of  sheep  and  goats,  camels  and  donkeys, 
and  even  men,  women,  and  children;  for  a  whole  en- 
campment of  Arabs  was  washed  away  a  few  miles  above 
me.  The  storm  commenced  at  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing; at  half-past  nine  the  waters  were  rapidly  subsiding, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  iiood  had  spent  its  force.  In 
the  morning  only  a  gently  flowing  stream,  a  few  yards 
broad,  and  a  few  inches  deep,  remained.  But  the  whole 
bed  of  the  valley  was  changed.  Here,  heaps  of  boulders 
were  piled  up,  where  hollows  had  been  the  day  before ; 
there,  holes  had  taken  the  place  of  banks  covered  with 
trees.     Two  miles  of  tamarisk  wood,  situated  above  the 
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palm  grorea,  liad  been  completely  washed  away,  and 
upwards  of  1,000  palm  trees  swept  down  to  the  sea. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  barrenness  of 
the  mountains,  the  water,  when  a  heavy  storm  of  rain 
falls,  runs  down  from  their  rocky  sides  jast  as  it  does,  in 
Britain,  from  the  roofs  of  our  houses.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  valleys  to  check  it,  and  so  it  gathers  force  almost 
instantaneously,  and  sweeps  everything  before  it.  The 
monks  used  formerly  to  build  walls  across  the  gullies 
leading  down  from  the  mountains;  they  planted  the 
wadys  with  fruit  trees,  and  made  terraces  for  their 
gardens,  and  these  checked  the  drainage  and  let  it  down 
by  degrees,  so  that  the  storms  in  those  days  must  have 
been  comparatively  harmless.  The  Amalekites  and 
former  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  adopted  probably 
the  same  means  for  increasing  the  fertility  of  their 
country/' 

Fire,  also,  has  played  its  part  in  making  Sinai  the 
desert  it,  in  great  part,  now  is;  for  a  spark  from  the 
pipe  of  a  Bedouin  may  destroy  all  the  trees  of  a  valley. 
Charcoal  for  local  mining  purposes  must,  moreover,  have 
been  required  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  have  caused 
a  terrible  destruction  of  trees.  Even  now,  indeed,  that 
made  from  the  acacia  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  traffic 
of  the  Peninsula.^  Camels  loaded  with  it  are  constantly 
met  on  the  way  between  Cairo  and  Suez.  Hence,  in  the 
valleys  from  which  the  acacia  wood  was  readily  procured 
by  the  Hebrews,  for  the  building  of  the  Ark  and  many 
other  sacred  uses,  the  tree  is  now  utterly  unknown. 

The  greater  number  of  trees,  formerly,  would,  fnore* 
over^  not  only  increase  the  rainfall ;  the  fertility  of  the 
region,  thus  caused,  would  attract  a  denser  population 
than  can  now  exist  in  these  regions,  and  their  care  and 

^  8incd  and  PdUsime,  p.  27. 
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labour  would  incresRe  the  vegetable  richness  of  the  dis- 
trict. Nor  are  indications  wanting,  both  in  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  and  in  the  desert  regions  south  of  Palestiuo, 
of  the  presence  of  a  far  larger  population  than  the  pre* 
Bent.  The  Egyptian  mines  created  extensive  intercourse 
with  the  Nile;  and  in  Edom,  and  the  southern  wilderness 
of  the  Tih,  remains  of  cities  still  prove  that  a  traffic  and 
bustle  of  human  life,  almost  inconceivable  at  this  day, 
once  animated  these  now  silent  landscapes. 

Yet,  with  every  allowance  for  greater  fertility  over 
the  Peninsula  and  the  desert  north  of  it  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  we  fear  that  the  explanation  of  the  supply  of 
manna  as  having  come  from  the  tamarisk  tree  is  wholly 
inadequate. 

Another  idea  has,  however,  been  advanced-^that  of 
its  having  been  derived  from  the  manna  rains  known  in 
various  countries.  There  is  an  edible  liclien  which 
sometimes  falls  in  showers  several  inches  deep,  the  wind 
having  blown  it  from  the  spots  where  it  grew,  and  carried 
it  onwards.  In  1824  and  in  1828,  it  fell  in  Persia  and 
Asiatic  Turkey  in  great  quantities.  In  1829,  during  the 
war  between  Persia  and  Russia,  there  was  a  great  famine 
at  Oroomiah,  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  One  day, 
during  a  violent  wind,  the  surface  of  the  country  was 
covered  with  what  the  people  called  ''bread  from 
heaven,''  which  fell  in  thick  showers.  Sheep  fed  on  it 
greedily,  and  the  people,  who  had  never  seen  it  before, 
induced  by  this,  gathered  it,  and  having  reduced  it  to 
flour,  made  bread  of  it,  which  they  found  palatable  and 
nonrishing.  In  some  places  it  lay  on  the  ground  five  or 
six  inches  deep.  In  the  spring  of  1841,  an  amazing 
quantity  of  this  substance  fell  in  the  same  region,  cover- 
ing the  ground,  here  and  there,  to  the  depth  of  from 
three  to  four  inches.     Many  of  the  particles  were  as  large 
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as  hailstones.  It  was  grey,  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  and 
made  excellent  bread.  In  1846  a  great  manna  rain,  which 
occurred  at  Jenischehr,  during  a  famine,  attracted  great 
notice.  It  lasted  several  days,  and  pieces  as  large  as  a 
hazel-nnt  fell  in  quantities.  When  ground  and  baked  it 
made  as  good  bread,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  as  that 
from  grain.  In  IS^G  another  rain  of  manna  occurred  in 
the  government  of  .Wilna,  and  formed  a  layer  upon  the 
ground,  three  or  four  inches  deep.  It  was  of  a  greyisli 
white  colour,  rather  hard,  irregular  in  form,  withoat 
smell,  and  insipid.  Pallas,  the  Russian  naturalist,  ob- 
served it  on  the  arid  mountains  and  limestone  tracts  of  the 
Great  Desert  of  Tartary.  In  1828,  Parrott  brought  some 
from  Mount  Ararat,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  lichen  known 
as  Parmelia  Esculenta,  which  grows  on  chalky  and  stony 
soil,  like  that  of  the  Kirghese  Steppes  of  Central  Asia. 
Eversmann  described  several  kinds  of  it,  last  century^ 
as  found  east  of  the  Caspian,  and  widely  spread  over 
Persia  and  Middle  Asia.  It  is  round,  and  at  times  aa 
large  as  a  walnut,  varying  from  that  to  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  and  does  not  fix  itself  in  the  soil  in  which  it  grows, 
but  lies  free  and  loose,  drinking  in  nourishment  from  the 
surface,  and  easily  carried  off  by  the  wind,  which  sweeps 
it  away  in  vast  quantities  in  the  storms  of  spring,  and 
thus  causes  the  ''manna  rains''  in  the  districts  over 
which  the  wind  travels.^ 

It  has  been  acutely  remarked  '  that  the  descripticm  of 
manna  in  Exodus  seems  to  imply  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  it,  since  the  same  substance  could  not  ''be 
ground  in  mills  or  beaten  in  mortars  ^*  and  yet ''  melt  in 

^  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  TiiL  Absch.  L  pp.  680  ff.  MaomillaQ's 
Footnotes  from  the  Page  of  Nature,  p.  104p. 

'  Ealisch,  Exodus,  p.  214.  Bobinson's  TdUstiiMt  vol.  i.  p.  170l 
Iiaborde's  Exodus  and  Nunibws,  p.  97* 
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the  son/'  There  would  then  be  room  for  sapposing  thafe 
both  the  tree  and  the  lichen  manna  may  have  played  a 
part  in  the  snpply  of  the  Hebrews;  bnt^  in  any  case^ 
there  were  special  features  which  imply  miraculous 
Agency.  The  quantity  of  manna  now  gathered  in  the 
Peninsula  in  the  best  season  is  not  more  than  600  or  700 
pounds  weight  a  year^  and  generally  not  more  than  a 
third  of  this  quantity,  so  that  no  probable  estimate  of  the 
greater  fertility  of  the  district  in  ancient  times  coold 
suppose  the  production  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  vast 
host  of  Israel.  That  which  they  enjoyed  was  nutritious 
and  satisfying,  whereas  the  tree  manna  is  rather  a  condi- 
ment than  a  food,  and  was  rightly  classed  by  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  for  its  effects  on  the  body,  as  a  drug,  and  kept, 
as  such,  in  the  medical  storerooms  found  in  all  temples. 
That  m  double  quantity  fell  on  the  sixth  day,  and  none 
on  the  seventh,  points,^  moreover,  to  direct  providential 
arrangements,  and  it  certainly  looks  as  if  the  tree  manna, 
which  has  always  been  well  known,  could  not  have  been 
so  great  a  wonder  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  have  required  a 
sample  to  be  preserved  to  future  generations. 

The  explanations  of  earlier  writers  have,  at  times,  been 
Tery  curious.  Manna  was  supposed,  for  instance,  to 
have  been  the  dust  of  trees  blown  off  by  the  air,  or 
sweet  vapours  rising  from  them,  and  fisJling,  when  con- 
densed by  the  dew,  in  a  thick  honey-like  substance. 
Air  manna  was  the  name  given  to  this  fanciful  creation.' 

>  The  words  "abide  ye  every  man  in  his  plaoe  on  the  seventh 
day,"  were  held  by  one  Jewish  sect  as  a  oommand  that  no  one 
•hould  more  at  aU  daring  the  whole  sabbath  from  the  spot  and 
position  in  whidh  its  commenoement  found  him.  Kouth,  On 
Hegesipput,  B,  8,,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 

'  See  a  long  list  of  authorities  in  Bo8enmft11er*8  Da$  AlU  Ht 
.ytfiM  Morgwlcmdt  voL  ii.  n.  84 
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*^  The  intense  heat  in  Arabia/'  Bays  Oedman,  *^  draws  a 
number  of  sweet  juices  from  the  trees  and  sbrabs  grow- 
ing there,  and  the  odours  of  these  rise  in  the  air  and  float 
80  long  as  they  are  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  bnt 
thicken  as  the  evening  cools,  and  fall  with  the  dew  in  a 
sticky  honey-like  form/'  This  theory  is  supported  by 
authorities  which  are  at  least  curious,  however  scientifi- 
cally, incorrect.  Avicenna,^  in  his  great  book  on  medi- 
cine, describes  manna  as  ^^  a  dew  which  falls  on  stones  or 
plants,  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  of  the  thickness  of  honey, 
and  hardens  into  a  grainlike  form/'  In  another  place  he 
speaks  of  a  kind  of  manna  which  is  the  vapour  of  trees 
and  plants,  undergoing  a  certain  preparation  in  the  air 
and  falling  like  honey,  at  night,  on  trees  and  stones.  In 
the. same  way  Aristotle  says,  '^  Honey  falls  from  the  air, 
especially  at  the  ascent  of  the  larger  stars,  and  whea 
the  rainbow  is  seen,  but  not  before  the  rising  of  the 
Pleiades/'  Pliuy,  agreeing  with  this,  writes, ''  From  the 
rising  of  the  Pleiades  honey  ialls  from  the  air,  about  day- 
break. At  that  time  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  found 
bedewed  with  honey,  and  any  one  early  afoot  has  his 
clothes  as  it  were  anointed,  and  his  hair  ropy/'  Shaw, 
in  strange  keeping  with  these  fancies,  tells  us  that  when 
travelling  in  Palestine,  his  bridle  and  saddle  were  one 
night  covered  with  sticky  dew.  The  monks  at  Sinai  also 
speak  of  manna  falling  on  the  roo£  of  their  cloister,  but 
this  may  be  the  manna  of  th^  tunarisk,  carried  by  the 
air. 

A  number  of  trees,  in  fact,  yield  more  or  less  of  a  sweet 
substance  known  as  manna.  Two  kinds  of  ash  in  Sicily 
and  Italy  produce  it ;  the  camel's  thorn  of  India,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Northern  Persia  and   Syria,   is  equally  famous 

*  .Born  near  Bokliara»  aJ>.  978.    Died  at  Scbatana,  in  Persia^ 
▲.n.  1036. 
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over  tbese  widely,  separate  regions;  the  plant  called 
gharb,  which  grows  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  yields 
what  is  called  the  Beirnk  honey,  and  several  kinds  of 
oaky  ii  different  conntriea,  have  also  a  saccharine  exada- 
tioii,  due  to  the  punctures  of  the  leaves  by  insects.  All 
these  sorts,  which,  however,  are  rather  a  form  of  sngar 
than  any  more  substantial  foody  are  gathered  for  use, 
bat  they  throw  little  light,  after  all,  on  the  manna  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  edible  lichen  seems  in  all  respects  most 
similar  to  the  famous  ''  heavenly  bread "  of  Sinai  and 
the  wilderness,^  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  having 
been  observed  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai*  Dean  Stanley 
forcibly  sums  up  the  improbability  of  the  tamarisk 
manna  being  that  of  Exodus :  ''  An  exudation  like  honey, 
produced  by  insects ;  used  only  for  medicinal  purposes  ; 
falling  on  the  ground  only  from  accident  or  neglect, 
and  at  present  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  only  to 
support  one  man  for  six  months,  has  obviously  but  few 
points  of  similarity  with  the  '  small  round  thing,  small  as 
the  hoar  frost  on  the  ground  ;  like  coriander  seed,  white; 
its  taste  like  wafers  made  with  honey;  gathered  and 
ground  in  mills,  and  beat  in  a  mortar,  baked  in  pans  and 
made  into  cakes,  and  its  taste  as  the  taste  of  fresh  oil/  " 
In  his  opinion  the  manna  of  Kurdistan  and  Persia — ^the 
edible  lichen,  ''far  more  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Mosaic 
account.'' '    Yaihinger  thinks  that  the  tamarisk  manna, 

« 

'  Furrer  thinks  the  tamarisk  xnanila  that  of  Bxodas^  Bibel  Letij, 
voL  iv.  p.  109.  So  also  does  the  author  of  the  art.  Manna,  in 
Biehtn's  Handworterhueh.  Ebers'  Durch  Gosen,  pp.  22^247. 
Winer,  Bealworterbueh,  art.  Manna.  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  voL  ziy. 
pp.  665  ff.  Muhlau  and  Yolck,  Qesenius'  Lex.,  8te  Anf.  p.  478. 
Knobel,  Exodue,  p.  173.  Captain  Palmer  thinks  the  quantity  too 
small  to  have  ever  been  of  any  moment,  while,  besides,  it  is  only 
found  in  May  and  Jane.  Recent  ExploraUonSt  p.  24. 

*  Sinai  and  Palsitinef  vol.  L  p.  28^ 
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even  if  miracnioaslj  increased^  would  not  satisfy  the 
qairements  of  the  sacred  narrative.  His  closing  remarks 
deserve  quotation  on  various  grounds.  ''All  recent 
travellers/'  says  he, ''  inform  us  that  the  whole  penin- 
sula has  not  at  this  time  over  6,000  inhabitants,  and 
maintain  that  its  barren  soil  could  not  support  manj 
more.  But  as  in  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  were 
Midianites  in  the  south  of  it,  and  Amalekites  in  no  small 
number  lived  in  its  northern  parts,  it  seems  hardly  con- 
ceivable  how  a  nation  of  2,000,000  persons  could  find 
room  in  addition,  and  secure  food.  Yet  this  estimate  of 
the  Israelites  is  confirmed  by  two  different  reckonings,^ 
which  must  certainly  rest  on  old  population  rolls,  and 
would  be  needed  for  the  conquest  of  a  country  so  thickly 
peopled  and  strongly  fortified  as  Canaan.  An  increase 
of  fertility  to  the  extent  of  five-hundredfold  must  there- 
fore be  assumed  during  forty  years,  to  explain  the  sup- 
port of  the  Israelites,  and,  moreover,  the  tamarisk  manna 
cannot  be  made  into  bread. 

**  If,  besides,  the  number  of  Israelites  at  the  Exodus  is 
right,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  doubting  it:  if  the 
forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness  be  a  historical 
fact;  nothing  remains  but  to  regard  the  manna  as  a 
miraculous  gift  for  the  support  of  the  Chosen  Peopla'' ' 

'  Exod  xii.  87.    Nam.  L  56;  ii.  32;  xxvi.  51. 
*  Yaihinger,  in  Herzog,  yoI.  yiii.  p.  795.    Ho,  of  course,  beliavia 
in  the  forty  years'  wandering. 


CHAPTEB  Vm. 

mix  OS  TBI  WAT  TO  SIVAI. 

THE  road  takea  by  tlie  Hebrews  after  leaving  tlie  sea 
coast  ia  bo  ancertaia,  that  we  cannot  do  better  thaa 
follow  tbe  leading  of  bo  learned  and  interesting  a  gnide 
as  Professor  Ebers.  Leaving  the  barren  sweep  of  tbo 
Desert  of  Sin,  which  stretches  along  the  seashore  to  the 
very  Boath  of  the  Peninsula,  the  mountain  system  of 
Sinai  was  close  before  them  in  all  its  grandeur.  Hnge 
precipices  and  peaks  of  every  form,  in  bands  and  masses 
of  grey,  red,  brown,  green,  chalk- white  and  raven-block, 
rose  OQ  every  side.  It  seemed  as  if  "legioos  of  evil 
spirits  had  united  their  strength  and  hostility  to  life, 
in  piling  np  the  hard,  naked,  desolate,  barren  cliffs, 
pinnacles,  peaks,  and  perpendicular  walls  j  to  bo  alone 
amidst  which  would  be  to  despair/'  Yet  the  spirit  of 
gain  had  led  men  even  here,  for  ages  before  Moses.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  mining  district  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians.  The  route  lay  thrucgh  Wady  Maghara,  past 
Wady  Sidr,  to  Wady  Mokntteb,  Mtglity  walls  of  rock 
on  both  sides  appeared  to  block  ap  the  way  with  massea 
hewn  by  Titans  and  heaped  up  one  on  the  other.  Hed  had 
black  stones,  broken  as  small  as  if  by  the  hand  of  man, 
lay  in  great  heaps,  or  strewed  the  path,  which  led  imper- 
ceptibly npwards,  through  passes  disclosing  fresh  land' 
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Bcapes,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  pulses  throbbed  and 
a  shudder  ran  through  the  frame.  Countless  piiinaclea 
and  peaks^  cliffs  and  precipices^  of  every  colour — white 
and  grej^  sulphurous  yellow,  blood-red  and  ominous 
black,  rose  anew  in  wild  confusion  and  to  vast  heights.' 
Wady  Msghara,  a  wide  valley,  closed  in  by  two  high  and 
rocky  mountains — the  TaMafka  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Dophkah '  of  the  Hebrews,  now  opened  before  the 
host:  its  steep  and  lofby  southeim  cliffs  of  dark  granite; 
its  northern,  of  red  sandstone  varied  by  a  light  brown. 
Here,  for  well  nigh  a  thousand  years  before  the  daya  of 
Moses,  the  Egyptians  had  worked  their  treasured  mines 
of  copper  and  turquoise,  a  stone  to  which,  even  now 
the  Arabs  ascribe  the  power,  when  worn,  of  warding 
off  misfortune,  strengthening  the  eyesight,  gaining  the 
favour  of  princes,  securing  victory  over  enemies,  and 
driving  away  bad  dreams.'  In  the  midst  of  the  valley 
rose  a  hill,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  crowned  with  small 
atone  houses  for  the  guard,  the  officers  and  the  over- 
seers; their  only  roofs  a  slight  covering  of  palm  branches 
brought  from  the  Oasis  of  the  Amalekites,  which  was 
near>  On  the  highest  peak  of  the  hill,  where  it  was 
most  exposed  to  the  wind,  were  the  smelting  furnaces, 
and  a  manufactory  where  a  peculiar  green  glass  was 
prepared,  in  imitation  of  emerald ;  that  stone  itself  being 
found  only  more  to  the  south,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Bed  Sea. 

Inscriptions  and  rude  sculptures,  which  still  remain, 
ahow  the  extreme  antiquity  of  these  mines;  the  very 
oldest  of  which  we  have  any  record;  dating  further 
back  than  three  thousand  years  before  Christ.^  One 
group  shows  three  figures  bearing  the  royal  crown;  the 

'  Ebers'  Uarda,  vol  iL  p.  160.  '  Num.  xzxiii.  12. 

*  Durch  Gosen,  p.  137.        «  Ucwda,  voL  ii.  p.  162.        •  Eber$. 
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fcbird  holding  fast,  with  his  left  hand,  an  enemy  weaving 
a  feather  headdress,  who  kneels  at  his  feet — the  repre* 
eentative  of  the  whole  local  population ;  the  right  hand 
being  raised  to  strike  the  sappliant  a  deadly  blow  with 
an  uplifted  war-clab.  The  Pharaoh  thus  portrayed,  is 
Inefoa,  the  last  king  of  the  ancient  Third  Dynasty ;  be- 
side him  is  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

After  leaving  Egypt  tdie  Hebrews  had  advanced 
leisurely,  with  abundant  time  for  stragglers  to  regain 
the  main  body  at  eaoh  changa  of  th&  encampment.  They 
had  rested  and  refreshed  themselves  at  welUchosen  spots, 
where  the  cattle  could  be  watered,  fed  and  cared  for,  and 
the  flesh  of  slaughtered  animals  divided  and  cooked. 
How  long  the  stiay  at  each  halting  place  had  been  is  not 
told,  but  it  must  always  have  been  more  than  one  day, 
as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  whole  multitude 
to  break  up,  and  encamp  afresh,  daily.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  the  care  of  Moses,  the  region  through  which  he  was 
leading  his  people  sadly  dispirited  them.  The  terrible 
Wilderness  of  Sin  had  been  succeeded  by  landscapes  of 
such  almost  unequalled  desolation  and  wildness  that  even 
the  Romans,  in  after  ages,  were  appalled  by  their  savage 
horrors,  as  of  huge  Alps,  bared  to  their  stony  skeletons, 
with  no  display  of  verdure  on  their  gloomy  sides. 
Through  such  scenes  the  hodt  had  advanced ;  surrounded 
and  pressed  together  by  narrow  defiles;  the  hanging 
rocks  overhead  apparently  ready  to  topple  down  on 
them;  stumbling  over  loose  stones  and  wearily  climbing 
up  rocky  paths;  offering  no  green  blade  towards  which 
thu  thirsty  tongue  of  the  cattle  might  stretch  out;  the 
herds  of  camels  and  cattle,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep, 
blocking  up  the  narrow  gorges,  and  hindering  tho  march 
of  the  men,  women  and  children.  The  road  they  had 
thus  passed  had  been   terrible,   but    that  which  novf 
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opened  before  them  mast  have  looked  like  the  yiilley  of 
death.  They  would  have  been  more  than  haman  if  tiiey 
had  been  able  to  endure^  without  a  murmur,  experiences 
80  different  from  thoae  which  they  had  &ncied  liberty 
would  bring  them.^ 

Why  should  Moses  have  led  them  so  terrible  a  road  f 
The  question  can  be  answered  only  when  we  know  whom, 
and  what,  the  great  leader  expected  to  find  at  Dophkah. 

Inscriptions  still  remaining  show  that  the  mines  in 
this  gloomy  region  were  in  full  operation  daring  the 
reign  of  Barneses  II*,  the  Oppressor,  but  none  have 
been  found  of  that  of  his  successor,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus ;  a  fact  which^  together  with  the  evident  richness 
of  the  abandoned  workings,  seems  to  point  to  some 
external  cause  having  led  to  their  sudden  stoppage. 

Copper  was  very  early  known  not  only  in  Western 
Asia  and  Egypt,  but  also  in  Palestine.*  Homer  speaks 
of  Sidon  as  "  rich  in  copper,''  and  the  metal  is  mentioned 
no  less  than  forty  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  while  iron 
is  mentioned  only  twice,  if  we  except  the  notices  in 
Deuteronomy.    In  the  book  of  Job  we  are  told 

^  There  is  a  vein  for  the  silver, 
And  a  place  for  gold,  which  they  refine ; 
Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth, 
And  they  melt  stone  into  copper. 
Man  sinketh  a  shaft  far  from  a  sojourner;* 
There  the  forgotten  live,  away  from  the  feet  of  passers  bj{ 
Away  from  man  they  hover  ^  on  the  rocks." 


*  Durch  Oosen,  p.  149. 

■  Mover's  Phonixier,  vol.  ii.  p,  66. 

*  Far  from  human  dwellings. 

^  Job  zxviii.  2-4.    An  obscure  passaga    The  rendering  giTOl 
Is  combined  from  Delitzsch,  Dillmann  and  Merz. 
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In  tbe  Cifcj  of  the  Dead  at  Memphis,  many  bronze  ami 
copper  articles  are  found,  whic^,  like  the  mines  of  tbe 
Wady  Maghara,  date  as  far  back  as  tbe  time  of  tlie 
pyramids;  and,  indeed,  the  wondrously  fine  hewing  of 
tbe  blocks  of  stone  by  tbe  bailders  of  these  stractui'es ; 
tbe  delicate  scalptures  in  relief  in  the  graves  of  Gizoh ; 
and,  especially,  the  almost  matchless  statues  of  Gephrenes, 
tbe  bnilder  of  tbe  Second  Pyramid,  cnt  ont  of  the  hardest 
breccia,  woald  have  been  impossible  without  metal 
tools.^ 

The  condition  of  the  miners  in  the  torrid  and  desolate 
Egyptian  workings  at  Sinai  was  sad  in  tbe  extreme ;  for 
**  to  work  in  the  mines ''  had  as  ominous  a  meaning  to 
tbe  popniation  of  the  Nile,  as  it  now  has  in  Russia  when 
spoken  of  the  mines  of  Siberia.  Many  notices  on  the 
monnments  cast  a  dismal  liirht  on  the  horrors  of  those 
condemned  to  this  fate,  but  a  still  more  vivid  picture 
of  them  has  been  left  ns  by  an  old  Greek  writer,  who 
describes,  from  personal  knowledge,  the  misery  of  tbe 
laboarers  in  the  gold  mines  which  lay  on  the  boundaries 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  between  tbe  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea.' 

"  The  kings  of  Egypt,"  says  he,  "  send  to  the  gold 
mines  condemned  criminals,  prisoners  of  war,  and  persons 
convicted  on  false  accusation,  or  banished  in  the  heat  of 
passion.  By  this  means  they  procure  the  labour  neces« 
sary  to  obtain  the  great  treasures  these  mines  yield ;  the 
punishment  being  often  extended  not  only  to  the  offender, 

*  Xbers  thinks  these  must  have  heen  of  copper,  which  he 
Msumes  to  have  preceded  iron,  as  childhood  does  uianhood.  Bat 
Dr.  Dahn,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  that  iroa  is  often  foand 
earlier,  not  only  than  copper,  hat  even  than  bronza  Urge$chichis 
der  (rermanischen  Volher,  1881,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

*  Agatharcidos  (about  B.c.  150),  quoted  by  IHodarui  SkuUut 
ill.  12, 13,  li. 
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but  to  all  related  to  him.  The  number  of  the  ooTivictii 
is  very  great,  and  they  areiall  chained  by  foot  irons,  and 
have  to  work  continually,  without  an  interval  for  rest. 
Not  only  is  there  no  bi*eak  of  work  for  the  not  by  day :  the 
very  night  brings  thetn  none^  and,  withal,  every  chance 
of  escape  is  cut  off  from  them;  for  foreign  soldiers, 
whose  language  they  do  not  understand,  are  set  over 
them,  so  that  no  one  can  move  his  guard  by  friendly 
words  or  entreaties.  Where  the  gold-be«ring  soil  la 
hardest,  huge  fires  are  kindled  to  loosen  the  ground, 
before  the  miners  begin  to  dig;  but  as  soon  as  the  rock 
is  burnt  enough  to  require  less  violent  labour,  many 
thousands  of  the  unfortunates  are  set  to  hreuk  it  up  with 
quarry  tools.  The  oversii^bt  of  the  whole  work  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  skilled  officer,  who  knows  the  ditierence 
between  rich  and  poor  stone,  and  directs  the  toilei*s  ac* 
£X>rdingly.  The  strongest  drive  shafts  into  the  rocks;  not 
in  a  straight  line,  but  as  the  glittering  metal  may  lead, 
and  these  shafts  wind  and  turn  so  that  the  hewers  have 
to  work  with  a  lamp  on  their  forehead,  else  they  would 
be  in  total  darkness.  They  have,  moreover,  constantly  to 
change  their  position  as  the  rook  demauds,  till  finally 
they  get  the  pieces  broken  off  and  thrown  down  on  the 
fioor  of  the  galleries.  Meanwhile,  the  overseers  keep 
them  up  to  this  heavy  task  by  rojighuess  and  blows. 

"  The  boys  who  have  not  yet  come  to  their  slivngthi 
have  to  go  into  the  shafts  in  the  rock^,  and  painfully 
raise  and  drag  out  to  the  open  day,  the  pieces  of  stone 
broken  off  by  the  miners.  From  these  lads,  men,  who 
must  be  over  thirty  years  of  age,  receive  each  a  fixed 
quantity  of  this  quarried  metal,  and  have  to  pound  it 
in  stone  troughs,  with  iron  pestles,  till  it  is  no  larger 
thau  a  pea. 

''  The  wives  and  the  old  men  then  take  these  fragments 
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und  poor  them  into  mills,  of  which  a  nuraber  stand  in 
a  row,  and  these  are  driven  by#two  or  three  persons,  by 
a  wiDch,  till  the  whole  is  ground  as  fine  as  flour.  Oue 
cannot  look  at  these  wretched  creatures,  who  not  onlv 
ar3  unable  to  keep  themselves  clean,  but  are  too  ragged 
evjn  to  hide  their  nakedness,  without  lamenting  their  fate. 
For  there  is  no  care  or  pity  for  the  sick,  the  injured,  the 
grey-headed,  or  for  the  weakness  of  woman.  All,  driven 
by  blows,  must  work  on  till  death  comes  to  end  their 
safierings  and  their  sorrows.  In  the  bitterness  of  their 
agony >  the  condemned  anticipate  the  future  as  even  more 
horrible  than  the  present,  and  wait  eagerly  for  death, 
which  is  more  fondly  desired  than  life.  The  discovery 
of  these  mines  dates  from  the  earliest  times:  they  must 
have  been  begun,  already,  under  the  old  kings.'' 

The  explorations  of  Major  Palmer  have,  in  recent 
years,  helped  vividly  to  illustrate  some  details  of  this 
sad  narrative.  In  the  little  Wady  Umm  Them&irn,  he 
discovered  the  mouth  of  a  mine  a  short  way  up  the  face 
of  the  hill,  and  on  entering  found  himself  in  a  labyrintli 
of  narrow  winding  galleries,  leading  about  400  feet  into 
the  rock.  Most  of  these  were  so  low  that  he  had  to 
creep  on  his  hands  through  them,  and  a  safe  return  was 
only  secured  by  the  precaution  of  unwinding  a  cord  as 
he  advanced,  to  mark  his  proper  course  in  getting  out 
again.  The  air  was  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  for  there 
was  no  ventilation;  the  fresh  outer  atmosphere  find- 
ing no  entrance  to  the  depths  of  the  mountain;  bats, 
morel  ^^r,  flew  out  in  great  numbers,  entangling  thera- 
Bolves  in  his  hair  and  beard.  The  walls  of  the  galleries 
were  still  black  with  the  smoke  of  the  lamps  used,  agoa 
before,  by  the  miners,  and  a  wooden  prop  was  found  which 
had  supported  the  roof  of  some  side  gallery  '^perhaps  be*^ 
fore  the  building  of  the  First  Pyramid  : ''  for  so  old  were 
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the  workings  that  ^ven  the  hieroglyphics  at  their  moath 
were  well  nigh  worn  away  by  time.^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  not  only  persons  obnoxious  to 
the  Pharaoh^  but  their  whole  families  and  connections; 
children^  men,  wives,  and  old  people,  were  banished  to  the 
mines ;  and  it  may  readily  be  conjectured  that  this  con- 
vict population  was  recruited,  in  the  time  of  Bameses  il. 
and  his  successor,  from  the  troublesome  elements  in  tho 
Delta.  Indeed,  great  numbers  of  Hebrews  of  all  classes, 
with  their  families,  must  have  been  thus  put  out  of  the 
way;  and  among  those  thus  banished  to  worse  thaa 
death,  it  may  well  be  that  friends  and  relatives  of  Moses 
himself,  condemned  after  his  flight  to  Midian,  might  be 
found. 

The  mines  were,  in  fact,  even  in  the  times  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  the  equivalent  of  our  penal  settlements, 
or  rather  of  the  French  Bagnios;  since  the  condemned 
worked  in  chains.  In  the  famous  porphyry  quarries 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea,  the  miners  were  ex* 
clusively  persons  sentenced  to  this  fate,  and  included 
not  a  few  noble  elements,  such  as  the  multitude  of 
Christian  confessors  banished  by  Diocletian  to  these 
wretched  places. 

In  the  same  way,  as  before  noticed,  Manetho's  account 
of  the  Exodus  informs  us,  that  Menephtah  (Amenophis) 
ordered  all  the  lepers  and  other  unclean  persons  to  be 
brought  together  from  all  Egypt — 80,000  in  number— 
and  sent  to  the  stone-quarries  east  of  the  Nile,  to  work 
there,  apart  from  the  Egyptian  convicts.  There  were, 
we  are  told,  some  learned  men  among  these  unfortunates 
—priests  inlaoted  with  ''leprosy."  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, moreover,  that  Manetho  names  a  priest  of  On— 
Osarsiph  or  Moses — ^as  chosen  by  these ''  unclean  ^'  as  their 
>  Pfekhner's  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  pp.  196  £ 
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leader.  The  quarries^  however,  were  probably  not  the 
only  place  to  which  these  oatcasts  were  sent,  or  perhaps 
not  even  the  real  one,  but  that  the  mines  of  Sinai  had 
their  share.  Indeed,  the  mention  of  the  quarries  on  the 
Nile  seems  only  a  later  invention,  in  keeping  with  the 
wild  confusion  of  places  and  dates  which  marks  the  story. 

That  these  so-called  lepers  were  no  other  than  the 
Hebrews,  admits  of  little  doubt.  Those  who  were  ob« 
noxious  to  the  Egyptians,  either  from  neglecting  the 
sanitary  laws  so  strictly  enforced  on  the  Nile,  or  from 
opposing  the  religion  of  the  country,  were  habitually 
branded  as  leprous.  It  is,  moreover,  beyond  question. 
as  already  stated,  that  leprosy  was  actually  brought  by 
the  Hebrews  from  Egypt. 

We  may  fairly  conclude,  therefore,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  deporting  all  who  in- 
curred their  suspicion  or  displeasure,  to  the  mines  of 
Sinai,  with  their  families  and  connections,  that  Moses 
would  find  there  great  numbers  of  his  people,  whom  he 
could  free  from  their  terrible  sufferings,  and  carry  off 
with  him  into  liberty. 

The  route  by  the  mines  would  be  the  more  practicable 
since,  even  in  the  absence  of  springs,  there  was  doubt- 
less a  supply  I  of  water  for  the  miners,  in  huge  tanks 
excavated  in  the  rock.  In  a  curious  Ancient  Egyptian 
plan  of  the  gold  mines,  now  preserved  at  Turin,  such 
a  reservoir  occurs,  and  an  inscription  found  at  Kukan, 
on  the  Nile,  informs  us  that  Bameses  II.  took  care  to 
provide  one  on  the  road  to  them.  He  had  heard  tliat 
much  gold  was  to  be  had  in  the  district,  but  that  the 
drivers  and  their  asses  perished  from  thirst  on  the  way. 
The  head  men  of  the  part  were  therefore  summoned,  and 
being  asked  how  this  could  be  prevented,  returned  an 
answer  which,  curiously  enough,  ascribes  to  him,  in  high 
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oriental  flattery,  the  power  of  working  the  very  miracle 
which  Moses  wrought  with  his  rod : — '*  Thou  commandeet 
tho  water — '  Flow  over  the  rocks ' — and  an  ocean  harries 
forth  in  obedience  to  thy  word/'  Nor  is  this  the  only 
case  in  which  similar  care  for  the  provision  of  water,  in 
like  circumstances,  is  mentioned.  In  the  very  region 
of  the  Sinai  mines,  in  Wady  Maghara,  there  is  a  tablet 
eut  on  the  rocks,  which  shows  the  Phaiuoh  Bathoni-es, 
oF  t!ie  Fifth  Dynasty,  with  a  great  vessel  at  his  side  from 
wliich  water  is  streaming  out;  the  word  *' Life ^' being 
thrice  repeated,  and  an  inscription,  written  above,  "  The 
Lord  of  the  Mountains.  He  brings  here  the  gift  of 
water/'  The  figure  of  the  Pharaoh  himself  is  accomp 
panied  by  words  which  illustrate  the  awe  in  which  the 
monarchy  of  Egypt  was  held  by  its  subjects!  Thrice 
over  he  is  KtvleJ  **  The  great  god,  the  lord  of  both  lands, 
the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt." 

'riiis  tablet  was  cut  in  memory  of  a  victorious  military 
expedition  of  a  division  of  the  army  of  Rai^houres  against 
''  tho  Bedouin  tribes  of  Sinai,"  and  also  as  a  gratefnl 
rocognition  of  his  care  for  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
miners  and  the  Egyptian  force  that  watched  them. 
Traces  of  the  reservoirs  he  provided  are,  indeed,  still  to 
be  seen  at  the  garrison  post. 

The  expectation  of  freeing  a  large  number  of  his 
countrymen  from  a  dismal  fate,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
knowletlge  that  he  would  find  water  for  his  host  in  the 
huge  cisterns  on  the  route,  the  shortest  to  Sinai — per- 
haps, also,  the  belief  that  he  Weald  secure  supplies  of 
various  kinds  in  the  magazines  provided  for  the  wants  of 
the  miners  and  of  the  garrison,  may  well  have  induced 
Moses  to  pass  through  Dophkah.  The  small  Egyptian 
force,  which  a  tablet  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  ^  informs  ai 

^  Lepsias,  Denhmaler,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 
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WBB  at  that  time  onlj  7SJ8  men  strong,  could  give  no 
eflectire  resistance,  and  in  all  probability  withdrew  before 
the  raat  lioat  of  the  Hebrews,  to  join  the  neighbonring 
bostile  Arab  tribes,  and  offer,  in  their  company,  at  a  later 
time>  a  front  to  the  invaders.' 

From  Dophkah  the  road  to  Sinai  lay  in  a  direct  Kae 
throDgh  Wady  Mokatteb  and  Wady  Feirftn ;  the  former 


famed,  though  many  centnries  piAt,  tot  the  inBcriptiotifl 
from  whfuh  it' has  received  its  name.* 

Thu  Wady,  at  first  broad,  gradually  narrows  into  ■ 
ruvine,  on'  the  w68t  side  of  Which,  almost  excltisively, 

*  For  the  cnrions  inrormation  respecting  the  roineB  I  am  in* 
il.IiTi.ri  in  ^..■ftt.  part  lo  Ebbrs.     Dureh  Ooian,  pp.  141-161. 

'  MiikuUeb— "The  written." 
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these  inscriptions  are  found.  None  of  them^  whether  ia 
Binaiiio  (Nabathadan),  Greek,  Coptic,  or  Arabic,  are  eat 
into  the  rock  to  any  depth  or  with  any  care*  Even  the 
best  are  only  scratched  on  the  surface,  some  so  lightly 
that  it  seems  as  if  a  nail,  a  knife,  or  a  flint,  had  been 
ttsed  rather  than  a  chiseL  Beside  many  are  ontlines  of 
animals  and  other  objects,  but  the  artistic  skill  of  these 
is  on  a  par  with  the  rude  designs  on  the  house-doors  of 
the  Fellahs,  or  those  of  children  in  their  first  attempts 
at  drawing,  and  indeed  are  such  as  only  infantile  minds 
could  condescend  to  execute*  Armed  and  unarmed  men ; 
laden  and  nuladen  camels;  horses,  with  and  withont 
riders  and  leaders;  long-horned  antelopes;  stars  and 
crosseSi  have  been  in  special  favour  with  the  creators 
of  this  strange  gallery;  but  there  are  also  ships,  fish, 
and  such  elementary  hunting  scenes  as  a  dog  chasing  an 
antelope. 

These  inscriptions  date,  apparently,  from  a  few  cen- 
turies before  and  after  Christ ;  some  of  them  the  work,  it 
may  be,  of  heathen ;  others,  without  doubt,  of  Christians 
of  the  earliest  centuries  of  our  era.  Already,  in  the 
sixth  century  ^  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  speaks  of  them  as 
memorials  of  the  passage  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  and 
thinks  the  characters  in  which  they  are  written  a  proo^ 
iu  Hebrew,  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  narrative.  Similar 
inscriptions  are  fouxvd  more  or  less  frequently  over  the 
whole  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  at  &r  as  Egypt  on  the  west, 
and  the  Hauran  on  the  north-east.  But  they  are  most 
abundant  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  where  their  similarity 
in  the  most  widely  separated  wadys,  even  those  most 
off  the  ordinary  lines  of  travel,  seems  to  show  they  were 
4ie  work  of  the  resident  tribes.  The  exact  resemblance 
of  the  written  characters  employed^  to  those  on  the 

>  About  AJ».  63& 
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ooins^  of  the  Nabathaean  princos  who  resided  in  the  rock* 
city  of  Petra,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  branch  of 
the  Bed  Sea  which  bounds  the  Sinai  Pemnsala  on  the 
east,  has  also  been  noticed  as  a  proof  of  their  local  origin. 

That  they  were,  howerer,  in  all  cases  the  work  of 
people  who,  though  local,  were  yet  unsettled,  is  shown  in 
Tarious  ways.  They  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers 
precisely  where  persons  on  a  journey  could  find  shade: 
they  are  always  so  low  that  they  can  be  reached  withont 
difficulty  from  the  g^und,  and  they  have  been  thrown  off 
so  carelessly  that  the  rock  has  hardly  in  any  case  been 
smoothed  to  prepare  for  them.  Had  the  writers  lived  on 
the  spot,  they  would  have  spent  more  time  on  the  stony 
memorials  by  which  they  sought  to  immortalize  them- 
selves,  and  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  scratches 
that  would  long  ago  have  been  illegible  but  for  the 
dryness  of  the  air  and  the  heat,  which  have  not  only 
preserved  the  stone  wonderfully,  but,  in  many  places 
covered  it,  as  it  were,  with  a  glassy  coating.  Men  do 
not  care,  moreover,  to  perpetuate  their  names  where  they 
habitually  live,  but  rather  at  spots  which  they  only  visit 
for  a  time. 

Already,  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  the 
great  Bameses  chiselled  his  name  and  his  likeness  on  the 
mountain  walls  of  the  lands  he  had  conquered.  Mer- 
cenaries of  Psammetichus  I.,*  who  had  journeyed  to  the 
second  cataract,  carved  their  names  on  the  leg  of  one 
of  the  colossi  which  keep  guard  over  the  temple  of 
Abu«SimbeI;  on  the  gi*eat  Sphinx  of  Gizeh;  on  the 
walls  of  the  famous  tombs  near  Thebes,  and  on  many 
other  similar  places;  just  as  in  the  Written  Wady  of 
Sinai,  hundreds  of  Greek  and  Boman  travellers  have 

>  The  earliest  of  these  ooins  date  from  B.O.  151  to  146. 
»  1.0.  664-610. 
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inscribed  mementoes  of  themselves^  in  prose  and  Terse, 
often  along  with  their  names.  It  was,  thos^  the  whim  of 
antiqnity,  as  mnch  as  of  to-day^  to  leave  some  record  of 
one's  self  in  passing  noted  scenes. 

The  fact  that  nearly  all  the  Sinai  inscriptions  refer  to 
a  wandering  life»  strengthens  the  grounds  for  referring 
them  to  a  similar  origin.  Outlines  of  laden  camels, 
ships,  men  with  staves  in  their  hands,  and  gazelles,  the 
symbol  of  the  desert,  occur  most  frequently.  Other 
representations  point  to  special  circumstances  which 
caused  many  to  make  t]nA  valley  the  limit  of  their 
journey.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  inscriptions  follow 
certain  directions.  The  chief  stream  flows,  as  it  were, 
towards  Mount  Serbal ;  another,  much  feebler,  towards 
Mount  Sinai ;  a  third,  towards  the  rock-city  Petra,  and 
a  fourth  is  found  in  the  Hauran.  But  the  Wady  Mokat* 
teb  must  have  had  especial  attractions,  for  its  sides  show 
an  unwonted  number  of  inscriptions. 

The  first  step  tawards  the  understanding  of  these 
strange  records  was  made  by  Professor  Beer,  of  Leipsio, 
in  the  year  1840,  by  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  some 
€(  the  signs.  But  Beer  died  soon  after  this  feat,  leaving 
it  to  be  followed  to  noteworthy  results  by  others.  In 
1849,  Professor  Tuch,  also  of  Leipsio,  following  the  hints 
thus  given,  was  able  to  show  that  the  authors  of  the 
inscriptions  were  mostly  heathen  Arabs,  who  had  per* 
petuated  their  names  when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
places  of  their  Sabssan  worship — Sinai,  Serbal,  and 
the  Wady  Feir&u.  The  ancient  Arabs  worshipped  the 
Bun  and  moon,  and  also  the  brightest  of  the  stars,  pre* 
ferring  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  for  sanctuaries, 
as  nearest  to  their  god  Baal — ^the  sun.  Their  primitive 
temples  were  only  some  stones  of  special  shape,  laid 
rudely  on  each  other,  but  they  also  liked  to  pray  under 
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ihe  sbade  of  broad  flpreading  trees,  which  seemed  an 
emblem  of  the  moon  goddess,  who  sent  fmitfalness  and 
prosperity.  To  snoh  a  religion  the  aafchors  of  the  in* 
scriptions  belonged,  for  many  of  them  describe  them* 
selves  as  *'  Servants/*  *'  Fearers/'  or  *'  Priests  *'  of  the 
Bon-god,  Baal,  and  of  the  Moon.  Among  all  the  names, 
moreover,  nnmerons  though  they  be,  not  one,  according 
to  Tnch,  is  Christian  or  biblical.  Bat  in  this  he  differs 
from  other  scholars. 

The  Christian  crosses  and  signs  which  accompany 
many  inscriptions,  seem  either  to  be  more  recent  ad* 
ditions,  or  the  work  of  the  latest  pilgrim  visitors,  who 
had  embraced  Christianity,  bat  still  retained  the  ase  of 
the  Nabath»an  writing. 

Tuch  thinks  that  the  inscriptions  date  from  the  cen- 
tnries  immediately  preceding  the  spread  of  Christianity 
over  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  and  that  the  langnage  in  which 
they  are  written  is  an  Arabic  dialect,  with  some  Aramaic 
words.  Levy,  a  Professor  at  Breslaa,  on  the  other  hand, 
contends  that  they  are  written  in  Aramaic,  bat  show 
signs  of  Arabic  influence ;  but,  after  all,  Aramaic  and 
Arabic  may  be  called  dialects  of  a  common  speech.  He 
thinks  most  of  them  date  from  the  century  before  Christ, 
and  that  the  latest  must  be  as  old  as  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era.  *'  The  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  writers/'  saya 
he, ''  may  have  been  that  such  inscriptions  would  keep 
them  always,  as  it  were,  before  the  gods,  and  secure 
their  permanent  favour.  To  make  this  the  surer,  they 
often  added  rude  pictures  of  themselves,  perhaps  witli 
some  detail  of  their  personal  surroundings ;  and  thus,  it 
may  be,  we  have  at  the  side  of  an  inscription^  the  out* 
lines,  sometimes  of  the  individual  alone;  at  others,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  camel  or  horse,  aa  if  to  make 
him  be  remembered  more  easily.'^ 
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Palmer'fl  hypothesis  seems  to  have  much  to  recom* 
mend  it  as  an  explanation  of  the  numbers  of  inscriptions 
foand  in  Wady  Mokatteb,  He  thinks  that  a  great  Arab 
fair  mnst  have  been  held  periodically  there.  To  this 
Ebers  adds  the  idea  that  it  may  have  been  the  scene, 
from  time  to  time,  of  a  great  religions  or  natiooal  feast, 
like  those  which  still  take  place  among  the  local  Arabs. 
Palmer  describes  such  a  great  national  feast  of  the 
Bedouins,  at  which  games,  races  of  camels,  and  rejoicings 
of  all  kinds  took  place.  In  old  times,  such  a  gathenng, 
held  in  thia  wady,  would  bring  together  the  population 
from  all  parts ;  uniting  as  it  would,  like  similar  occasions 
now,  the  attoM>tions  of  a  large  fair  or  market,  to  those 
of  popular  amusements  and  spectacles,  and  religious 
observances. 

The  inscriptions  in  Oreek  are  of  as  little  value  as  the 
Nabathesan.  According  to  Ebers,  some  show  heathen, 
some  Ghristian  names.  Beside  that  of  a  Deacon  Job,  a 
soldier,  who  evidently  had  a  poor  opinion  of  Christians, 
has  written,  "  A  poor  set  of  trsish  these.  I,  the  soldier^ 
have  written  this  all  with  my  own  hand.''  ^ 

Alnsh,  the  next  camping  place  of  the  Hebrews,*  may 
have  been  near  a  spring  which  bubbles  up  not  far  from 
the  entrance  to  Wady  Feir&n,  where  the  mountains 
and  the  ground  show  a  strange  variety  of  colours ;  red 
predominating  so  greatly  that  many  of  the  ridges  and 
lower  elevations  look  at  a  distance  like  fallen  brick 
walls. 

Wady  Fdir&n,  itself,  wiUi  its  background  of  distant 

^  Durch  Ooeen,  pp.  105-179. 

'  Nam.  zzziii.l8.  Alash,  in  the  TargumieU^  means  "a  crowd 
of  men."  Knobel  (Exodud,  p.  162),  foHowed  by  the  B^eakm^u 
Oommenia/ry,  thinks  the  Hebrews  avoided  Wady  Feirftui  but  Sbers 
leads  them  throu^^  il, 

VOb  IX.  B 
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peaks  is,  in  many  parts,  like  the  valleys  of  tbe  Alpa^ 
where  the  pinnacles  rise  barest  and  most  abruptly  to  the 
heavens^  seeming  to  forbid  approach*  Inviting,  above 
other  valleys  of  Sinai,  as  it  advances,  its  entrance  ie 
destitnte  of  any  other  vegetation  than  the  poor  growth 
of  the  wilderness,  and  the  dark  green  leaves  of  the 
Coloquintada,  with  its  bright  golden  orange-like  fmit. 
Bat  the  outward  similarity  is  all,  for  it  is  at  once  very 
bitter  and  in  some  degree  poisonons,  thongh  used  by  the 
Arabs,  in  small  quantities,  as  a  drug. 

A  sketch  by  Ebers  of  this  part  of  his  route  brings 
the  landscape  and  its  people  vividly  before  us.  ^*  On  the 
following  morning,"  says  he,  '^  we  broke  up  very  early. 
The  fires  of  our  Arabs  were  still  burning  when  the  camels 
were  loaded,  and  the  last  quarter  of  the  waning  moon 
stood  in  full  splendour  in  the  heavens.  It  was  cold  and 
quite  dark  when  we  began  our  march.  But  red  light 
soon  showed  itself  in  the  east,  then  golden  stripes ;  the 
air  growing  colder  as  the  day  approached.  Yet  this  was 
very  soon  over,  for  the  night  turned  to  day  wondrously 
fast,  and  as  the  pale  sickle  of  the  moon  faded  before  the 
flaming  disk  of  the  sun,  the  cold  gave  way  to  heat." 
Ere  long  he  had  a  glimpse  of  young  life  in  the  wady, 
such  as,  in  these  unchanging  regions,  it  may  have  shown 
itself  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

*^  We  had  far  outmarched  the  camels,  and  were  await- 
ing them  under  the  shadow  of  a  rook,  when  two  Bedouin 
girls,  with  the  back  of  their  heads  veiled,  but  their  faces 
bare,  came  near.  The  one  was  specially  attractive;  with 
great  black  eyes,  that  looked  out  astonished  into  the 
world;  a  fine  nose,  and  teeth  like  veritable  pearls,  which 
shone  out  in  two  rowp  of  radiant  white  amidst  the  golden 
brown  of  her  complexion.  The  second,  thongh  less 
charming,  was  more  lively  than  her  sister,  and  like  her 
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wore  only  a  bine  cotton  veil  and  a  poor  tnnio  of  the  same 
atnif^  whicli  reached  to  the  knees^  leaving  her  slender 
legs  and  small  ankles  and  feet  exposed.  As  «oon  as 
they  saw  us  they  lefb  their  brown  goats  and  hid  behind 
a  rock. 

'^Galling  them^  and  holding  ont  a  few  piastres,  the 
plainer  one  ventured  first  to  come  near  us,  then  the 
other.  Eager  to  get  the  proffered  gift,  they  held  oat 
their  slender  but  well-formed  arms  for  it,  but  would  not 
venture  to  take  it,  lest  we  should  touch  them  with  our 
'  nnclean '  hands.  When  at  last,  however,  we  had  thrown 
the  piastres  so  far  that  they  had  no  fear  of  ns,  one  of 
oar  Arabs  came  in  sight,  and,  instantly,  both  the  girls, 
climbing  the  steep  rocks  on  the  left,  were  off  out  of  sight 
BO  swiftly  that  they  might  really  well  be  compared  to 
gazelles.  It  seems  that  they  could  hardly  hope  to  get 
husbands  if  they  had  approached  a  stranger;  and  they 
would,  moreover,  have  had  to  bear  reproaches  and  blame 
from  their  parents.'^  ^ 

In  one  of  the  side  valleys  close  by.  Palmer  found  a 
rock  which  the  Arabs  venerate  as  that  from  which  Moses 
brought  forth  the  waters  miraculously.'  It  is  surrounded 
with  heaps  of  little  stones,  which  lie  also  on  each  fragment 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  has  the  following 
legend  connected  with  it.  When  the  children  of  Israel 
had  encamped  beside  the  wondrous  stream,  and  were 
resting  afber  they  had  quenched  their  thirst,  they  amused 
themselves  by  throwing  small  stones  on  the  rocks  before 
them.  Hence  rose  a  custom  of  doing  the  same,  which 
the  Arabs  still  keep  up  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
miracle.  They  think  it  makes  Moses  especially  friendly^ 
and  in  this  belief,  any  one  who  haa  a  sick  friend  throws 

^  Dureh  Qoien,  p.  183. 

'  Exod.  x?iu  6,  7>    Masaah^ temptation.    Meribah^chiding. 
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a  small  stone  in  hia  name^  confident  that  the  sufferer 
will  soon  get  better  throngh  this  being  done.^ 

A  detached  rock  in  the  south-east  of  Jebel  MAsa, 
which  has  some  curious  fissures  and  weather  markings, 
has  also  been  claimed  as  the  rock  smitten  by  Moses.  It 
is  an. insulated  block  of  granite  about  12  feet  high^  and 
of  an  irregular  shape.  Some  apertures  on  its  surfiioe, 
about  twenty  in  number,  are  said  to  be  those  from  which 
the  water  issued.  They  lie  nearly  in  a  straight  line 
round  three  sides  of  the  stone,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
10  or  12  inches  long,  2  or  8  inches  broad,  and  from 
1  to  2  inches  deep,  though  a  few  are  as  deep  as  4 
inches.  As  to  their  character,  Burckhardt  says,  ''  Every 
observer  must  be  convinced  on  the  slightest  examin- 
ation, that  most  of  them  are  the  work  of  art,  .though 
three  or  four  may  be  natural,  and  may  first  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  stone,  and  have  induced  the  monks 
to  call  it  the  rock  of  the  miraculous  supply  of  water. 
But  not  only  are  the  holes  themselves  evidently  artificial; 
the  spaces  between  them  have  been  chiselled  to  imitate 
the  action  o£  water  on  the  stone,  though  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  if  water  had  flowed  from  the  fissures,  it 
must  generally  have  taken  quite  a  different  direction. 
•The  neighbouring  Arabs  venerate  it  highly,  and  put 
grass  into  the  fissures  as  offerings  to  the  memory  of 
Moses,  in  the  same  way  as  they  put  grass  on  the  tombs 
of  their  saints,  because  it  is  to  them  the  most  precious 
gift  of  nature,  and  that  on  which  their  existence  chiefly 
depends."  ■ 

>  Fblmer's  WUdemesa  of  the  Exodu$,  p.  159. 

*  The  Bev.  Canon  Norris,  Bible  Educator^  voL  L  p.  IS?,  adds 
to  the  miraole  which  actually  took  plaoe^  that  ''a  perpetual 
running  river  followed  the  Israelites  in  all  their  forty  years 
wanderingB ;  not  running  up  hillias  some  have  absurdly  said,  bat 
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A  carious  passage  from  the  geologist  Fraas^^  deservos 
notice  in  this  connection :  ''  A  sharp  eye  sees  at  the  foot 
of  Hereby  at  a  moderate  height  above  the  valley^  on  the 
smooth  bare  wall  of  rock,  a  number  of  green  spots,  some 
higher  than  others/'  Having  climbed  to  one  of  them  on 
the  east  of  the  mountain,  Fraas  adds, ''  a  granite  wall  rose 
perpendicularly  from  the  debris  below.  A  fig  tree  at  its 
foot  is  first  seen,  but  as  one  approaches,  shrubs  and  ver* 
dure  show  themselves,  quickened  by  m  small  basin  of 
water  fed  from  a  spring  close  at  hand.  This  runs  from 
the  smooth  face  of  the  rock,  about  breast  high,  with  the 
fulness  of  a  good  sized  well-pipe.  But  on  looking  more 
closely,  the  opening  through  which  it  burst  out  proved 
to  be  artificial.  No  traces  can  be  seen  of  water  elsewhere 
in  the  mountain  wall,  to  betray  the  presence  of  a  spring 
thus  previously  hidden  behind  the  granite.  On  the 
whole  face  of  the  rock,  in  its  height  of  forfcy  feet,  only 
crystals  of  felspar  glitter,  showing  no  indications  of  the 
water  behind.  The  spring  has  been  struck  out  of  the 
rock  by  a  human  hand ;  a  circumstance  which  reminds 

doabtless  renewed  at  the  head  of  every  valley  which  they  entered* 
making  every  wady  a  watercourse  for  the  time,  and  only  ceasing 
when  they  reached  EJkdesh  Bamea,  the  northern  limit  of  their 
wandering."  Bat  the  plain  of  Horeb  is  4,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
while  the  coarse  of  the  Israelites  was  alternately  a  descent  and  an 
ascent,  first  to  the  seashore,  and  then,  by  a  series  of  steep  ravines, 
to  elevation  after  elevation  in  the  Negeb  or  South  Oountry.  Nor 
was  Kadesh  the  northern  limit  of  their  march,  for  they  went  be- 
yond Hormah,  which  is  considerably  north  of  it ;  and,  moreover, 
they  had  no  water  at  Meribah,  near  Mount  Hor.  All  this  Is 
only  the  result  of  a  misconception  of  St.  Paul's  allegory,  in  whieh 
Ghrist,  under  the  figure  of  a  '* spiritual  Book^"  is  said  to  bavs 
followed  Isiael  through  the  wilderness.* 
^  Au8dem  Orient,  1867,  p.  23. 

*  1  Cor.  s.  4    See  if«ysvw 
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ft  geologist  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  of  Moses,  the 
great  student  of  the  hills  and  of  man,  who  struck  a  rock 
on  Horeb  and  the  water  flowed  from  it."  I  give  the 
passage  as  it  stands,  leaving  its  value  to  the  estimate  of 
the  reader. 

In  entering  Wady  Feir&n  from  the  west  the  mountains 
are  of  sandstone,  brown-red  gpranite,  and  dark  porphyry, 
varied  by  green  and  greyish  yellow  rocks,  which  hem 
in  the  wanderer*  Underfoot  there  is  nothing  but  sand. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  thorny  and  scant  growth  of 
the  wilderness  begins  to  be  more  abundant  and  stronger, 
mad  the  sight  of  shrubs  indicates  the  nearness  of  water 
and  fertility.  Presently  an  oasis  opens,  and  the  eye 
rests  on  leafy  palms,  delicately  feathered  tamarisks, 
blooming  acacias,  and  dwarf  apple  trees,  the  haunt  of 
birds.  On  the  lefb,  on  the  edge  of  a  small  stream,  are 
the  first  Bedouin  gardens  one  sees  in  the  Peninsula ;  on 
the  right,  the  remains  of  atone  houses ;  and,  farther  on, 
the  slight  huts  of  settled  Arabs,  surrounded  by  green. 
Light  hedges  fence  the  small  gardens ;  children  play  be- 
fore the  doors;  the  barking  of  dogs  sounds  wai-niugly; 
and  sheep  feed  on  patches  of  grass,  sprinkled  with  white 
and  blue  flowers.  The  farther  one  advances^  the  loftier 
are  the  palms,  the  more  numerous  the  leafy  trees,  and 
garden  follows  garden  in  pleasant  succession.  The  dear 
water  of  a  full  stream  flows  silently  down  the  valley. 
For  a  good  half-hour  the  march  passes  eastward  amidst 
a  delightful  scene.  After  a  time,  however,  it  changes, 
and  Mount  Serbal,  believed  by  many  to  be  the  Mountain 
of  the  Law,  rises  in  awiul  majesty,  closing  in  the  view. 

Various  points  in  this  great  centre  of  the  mountain 
system  of  the  Peninsula  have  had  the  honour  ascribed 
to  them  .of  being  that  from  which  the  law  was  spoken. 
Ebers  decides  for  Serbal ;  but  his  verdict,  we  fear,  can 
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hardly  be  accepted  after  the  more  thorough  study  of 
the  region  by  Major  Palmer.  His  description  of  Serbal, 
however^  well  merits  quotation ;  '*  Mighty  and  sublime, 
a  great  master- work  of  Him  who  created  the  earth  and 
the  worlds^  the  giant  peaks  of  Serbal^  on  which  Moses 
prayed^  rise  to  heaven  from  their  vast  foundations. 
How  imposing  its  naked,  stony,  immense  height  1  The 
sun  saijc  to  rest.  The  lower  pinnacles^  towards  the 
west,  gleamed  with  pure  gold,  while  the  lofty,  jagged 
gianite  tops  of  the  holy  mountain  were  bathed  in  violet, 
red,  and  yellow  vapour.  The  resplendent  golden  orb  of 
the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  summit,  with  its  crown 
of  five  peaks,  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  giant  diadem 
glowed  in  colours  never  to  be  forgotten.  Every  line 
of  the  rocks,  high  np  in  the  ether,  was  hung  with 
garlands  of  purple-rose  and  gold-opal,  and  while  these 
shone  wondrously,  the  sun  once  more  appeared,  to  sink 
again  to  rest  behind  the  lower  mountains.  The  stream- 
ing glory  round  the  profile  of  Serbal  now  faded,  and 
its  peaks  and  pinnacles  began  to  shine  with  a  delicate 
transparent  red,  tender  as  that  of  a  lady's  fingers  held 
in  the  night  against  a  bright  light.  Finally  the  coloura 
died  away,  and  when  the  stars  oame  out,  and  the 
mountain  drew  over  itself  a  black  robe,  its  mass  was  so 
grei^t  that  it  conquered  the  darkness,  and  the  majestio 
height  could  still  be  seen  in  its  outlines/'  ^ 

Mount  Serbal  is  undoubtedly  the  most  magnificent 
mountain  in  the  Peninsula.  '^  Serbal  is  a  vast  mass  of 
peaks,''  says  Dean  Stanley, /'which,  in  most  points  of 
view,  may  be  reduced  to  fire,  the  number  adopted  by 
the  Bedouins.  All  of  granite,  they  rise  so  precipitously, 
BO  column-like,  from  the  broken  ground  which  forms  the 
root  of  the  mountain,  as  at  first  sight  to  appear  io- 

*  Dwreh  Gosm,  p.  207. 
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Bccessible.  Bat  they  are  divided  by  steep  ravinos,  filled 
with  fragments  of  fallen  granite.  •  •  •  The  summit 
of  the  highest  peak  is  a  huge  block  of  granite^  on  which, 
as  on  the  back  of  some  petrified  tortoise,  yoa  stand  mad 
overlook  the  whole  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  •  •  •  On  tho 
northern  and  somewhat  lower  eminence  are  the  visible 
remains  of  a  bnilding  whioh  may  be  of  any  date,  from 
Moses  to  Bnrokhardt.  A  point  of  rock  immediately  be- 
low this  rain  was  the  extreme  edge  of  the  peak.  It  was 
flanked  on  each  side  by  the  tremendoos  precipices  of  ihe 
two  neighbouring  peaks, — ^itself  as  precipitoas,^-«nd  as 
we  saw  them  overlooking  the  circle  of  desert,  plain,  hill, 
and  valley,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  for  the  giving 
of  the  law,  to  Israel  and  to  the  world,  the  scene  was  most 
truly  fitted.  I  say,  '  for  the  giving  of  the  law,'  because 
the  objections  nrged  from  the  absence  of  any  plain  im- 
mediately nnder  the  mountain,  for  receiving  the  law  are 
nnanswerable,  or  conld  only  be  answered  if  no  such 
plain  existed  elsewhere  in  the  Peninsala.''  ^ 

Besides  the  authority  of  Ebers,  Monnt  Serbal  has  in 
its  fiivour,  as  the  Mountain  of  the  Law,  the  support  of  the 
earliest  traditions,  for  it  was  andoubtedly  identified  with 
Sinai  by  all  known  writers,  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  as 
confirmed  by  the  position  of  the  episcopal  city  of  Paran  at 
its  foot.'  Among  modem  investigators  its  claims  are 
maintained  by  Burckhardt  and  Lepsius.  But  as  there  is 
no  plain  near  it  of  sufficient  size  to  offer  camping  ground 
to  more  than  a  fraction  of  so  large  a  host  as  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  it  woald  have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
have  approached  it,  or  to  have  seen  from  below  the  awful 
splendours  of  the  descent  of  God  on  its  summit. 

The  traditional  Mount  Sinai,  however,  twenty-fiva 
miles  to  the  south-east  by  the  nearest  road,  advances 
>  Sinai  and  Pdleetine,  p.  72.  *  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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olaims  in  favour  both  of  its  soathem  heights,-* 
Jebel  MAaa,  the  hill  of  Moses^ — and  of  its  northern  face, 
known  as  Bas  Sasafeh,  which  is  now  generally  considered 
as  best  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Bible  narrative. 
An  ascending  pasSj  amidst  masses  of  rook,  with  a  thread 
of  water  for  the  most  part  jusfc  visible,  but  here  and 
there  forming  clear  pools  shrouded  in'  palms,  leads  from 
Wady  Feirftn  to  the  second  and  highest  stage  of  the 
great  mountain  labyrinth,  of  which  Jebel  Idiisa,  7|868 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  centre.^  It  is  one  of  a  cluster 
of  gigantic  mountains  forming  a  mighty  altar  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  long,  nearly,  north  and  south,  by  about 
one  and  a  half  from  east  to  west:  the  whole,  known 
traditionally  as  Mount  Sinai. 

Jebel  MAsa  was  held  by  Bitter*  to  be  the  Holy 
Mountain,  and  has  for  ages  been  consecrated  as  such  by 
monkish  legends  and  traditions,  embodied  as  it  were  in 
the  convents  on  its  sides,  still  &mous  for  their  colonies  of 
Greek  ascetics.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  lies  between 
vast  heights  and  rocks,  of  the  wildest  and  grandest 
character.  The  view  from  the  summit  comprehends  a 
vast  circle.  Mount  Sinai  itself,  and  the  hills  which  com- 
pose the  district  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  rise  in  sharp 
isolated  conical  peaks.  From  their  steep  and  shattered 
sides  huge  masses  have  been  splintered,  leaving  fissures 
rather  than  valleys  between  their  remaining  portions. 
These  form  the  highest  part  of  the  range  of  mountains 
spread  over  the  Peninsula,  and  in  the  winter  months 
are  very  generally  covered  with  snow,  the  melting  of 
which  occasions  the  torrents  which  everywhere  devastate 

>  Serbal  rises  6,734  feet  above  the  sea  (Palmer's  Sinai,  p.  168). 

'  ErdkuMde,  voL  xiv.  p.  593.  D'lsraeli  ^Lord  Beaoonsfield — 
has  a  highly  wrought  chapter  on  Jebel  M^sa^  in  his  Taneni 
book  iV.  ohap.  7* 
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the  plains  below.  No  Tillages  and  castles,  as  in  Earope, 
animate  the  picture.  No  forests,  lakes^  or  falls  of 
water  break  the  silence  and  monotony  of  the  scene.  All 
has  the  appearance  of  a  yast  and  desolate  wildemessj 
either  grey,  or  darkly  brown,  or  wholly  black.  Few  who 
gaae  from  the  fearful  height  of  the  summit,  upon  the 
dreary  wilderness  below,  will  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  fitness  of  the  whole  scene  for  the  sublime  and  awful 
dispensation  of  the  law  given  to  Moses.^  ''The  view 
from  Jebel  Miisa,''  says  Henniker,  "  where  the  particular 
aspect  of  the  infinite  complication  of  jagged  peaks  and 
varied  ridges  is  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection,  is  as  if 
Arabia  Petrea  were  an  ocean  of  lava,  which,  while  its 
waves  were  running  mountains  high,  had  suddenly  stood 
stilL^' '  But  the  absence  of  any  plain  at  its  foot  is  as 
fatal  to  its  claims  as  to  those  of  Serbal.  There  is  no 
''brook  that  descended  out  of  the  mount,"'  and  the 
wady  near  is  so  rough,  uneven,  and  narrow,  that  there 
seems  no  possibility  of  the  people's  "  removing  '^  and 
"standing  afar  ofi*''*  without  their  entire  exclusion  from 
the  scene. 

The  modem  Horeb  of  the  monks,  the  north-west  and 
lower  face  of  the  Jebel  Miisa,  crowned  with  a  range  of 
magpiificent  cliffs,  of  which  the  highest  point  is  known  as 
Bas  Sas&feh/  has  been  very  generally  held,  since  it  was 
first  named  for  the  honour  by  Bobinson,  as  the  true 
scene  of  the  giving  of  the  law.  The  best  description  of 
its  features  is  that  of  Dean  Stanley :  "  After  winding 
through  the  various  basins  and  cliffs  which  make  up  the 
range,  we  reached  the  rooky  point  overlooking  the 
approach  by  which  we  had  come  the   prtscediog   day. 

*  WelUted's  Travels,  vol  iL  p.  97. 

•  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  12.  *  Deut.  ix.  21. 

«  Exod.  zz.  18.  •  The  WUlow  Head. 
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Tbe  effect  on  us,  as  on  every  one  who  has  seen  sad 
described  it,  was  instantaneous.  It  was  like  tbe  seat  on 
tbe  top  of  Serbal,  bat  witb  tbe  diSerence,  that  here  was 
tbe  deep  wide  yellow  plain  qweepin^  down  to  tbe  very 
base  of  the  cliffs;  exactly  answering  to  the  plain  on 
wbicb  'the  people  removed  and  stood  afar  off/  Con- 
sideriug  the  almost  total  absence  of  sach  conjunctions  of 


Su  Suuas,  FWH  TBI  PuiK.— FUmei'i  Dutrt  tf  U*  Bnlw. 

plain  and  mountain  in  this  region,  it  is  really  important 
evidence  of  tbe  trath  of  the  narrative  that  one  such  cnn 
be  found,' 

Leaving   the  Wady  PeirAn,  with  its  groves  and  its 

brook,  tbe  Hebrews  probably  availed  themselves  of  tbe 

longest,  widest,  and  most  continnous  of  all  the  moantain 

valleys,  the  Wady  Es-Sheik ;  tbe  great  thoroDgbfare  of 

■  Simai  awl  FqU^ne,  p.  7$. 
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the  desert,  even  now*  It  is  a  more  circuitoas  route  to 
the  Holy  Moant  than  that  of  Wady  Selef,  but  to  the 
waggons  ^  and  flocks,  and  the  balk  of  the  host,  it  would 
be  mnch  the  more  easy.  The  chiefs  mighty  if  they  choaetp 
climb  the  more  direct  wady,  bat  all  would  meet  in  the 
'Wady  Er  Baheh^  **  the  enclosed  plain/^  in  front  of  the 
magnificent  cliffs  of  the  Raa  SasAfeh.  ^'  The  awf ol  and 
lengthened  approach,  as  to  some  natural  sanctuary, 
would  be  the  fittest  preparation  for  the  coming  scene. 
The  low  line  of  alluvial  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cliSF 
exactly  answer  to  the  '  bounds '  which  were  to  keep  the 
people  off  from  '  touching  the  mount.'  The  plain  itself 
is  not  broken,  and  unevenly  and  narrowly  shut  in,  like 
almost  all  others  in  the  range^  but  presents  a  long 
retiring  sweep,  against  which  the  people  could  remove 
aud  stand  afar  off.  The  cliff*,  rising  like  a  huge  altar  in 
front  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  visible  against  the 
sky  in  lonely  grandeur,  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole 
plain,  is  the  very  image  of '  the  mount  that  might  be 
touched,'  and  from  which  the  voice  of  God  might  be 
heard,  far  and  wide,  over  the  stillness  of  the  plain  below, 
widened  at  that  point  to  its  utmost  extent  by  the  con- 
fluence of  all  the  contiguous  valleys.'''  A  small  eminence 
at  the  entrance  of  the  convent  valley  bears  the  name  of 
Aaron,  as  the  spot  from  which  he  is  believed  to  have 
witnessed  the  festival  of  the  golden  calf.  Two  points  in 
the  Bible  narrative  are  illustrated  at  Sas&feh  as  they  are 
nowhere  else :  that  which  describes  Moses  as  descend- 
ing the  mountain  without  seeing  tbe  people,  and  the 
about  of  the  camp  being  heard,  before  the  cause  could 
be  ascertained.  ^'  Any  one  now  descending  the  mountain 
path  which  leads  from  the  summit,  would  hear,"  saya 
Captain  Wilson, ''  the  sounds  borne  throagh  the  silence 
*  Num.  vU.  3>i  ''  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  42-44 
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of  the  plain^  bat  woald  not  see  the  plam  itself  antil  he 
emerged  from  the  lateral  Yf&dj,  and  when  he  did  so,  he 
would  be  immediately  under  the  precipitous  cliff  of 
Sas&feh/'  There  is,  besides,  a  brook  which  runs  down 
the  Wady  Leija»  sufficiently  near  to  justify  its  being 
doa:»ibed  as  coming  ''  down  out  of  the  mount,^'  in  the 
account  given  of  the  strewing  the  dust  of  the  golden  calf 
on  its  waters.^ 

Taking  all  these  oircnmstanoes  into  consideration,  it  ia 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  tiiat  the  law  was  delivered 
from  the  top  of  Bas  Sas&feh,  to  the  Israelites  encamped 
on  the  plain  of  Er  Baheh, ''  the  palm  of  the  hand  "  below ; 
anlesSj  indeed,  it  be  found  that  the  height  on  the  other 
side  of  the  plain,  known  as  Jebel  Sena,  but  never  yet 
ascended,  should,  as  Dean  Stanley  thinks  possible,  prove 
to  unite  even  greater  claims  to  the  honour. 

But  the  Hebrews  had  rough  work  on  their  hands 
before  they  finally  reached  the  Mountain  of  the  Law. 
While  still  at  the  entrance  of  Feirftn,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  oasis  in  its  farther  depths  had  determined  to  resist 
their  advance.  They  belonged  to  the  Bedouin  race 
known  as  Amalek,  originally  firom  Yemen  in  southern 
Arabia,'  but  in  the  days  of  Moses  the  chief  tribe  of  the 
Pemnsula  and  of  Southern  Palestine.'  The  place  and 
time  for  an  attack  were  well  chosen ;  for  man  and  beast 
in  the  Hebrew  camp  had  suffered  severely  on  the  two 
days'  march  from  Dophkah,  after  the  cisterns  or  springs 
had  been  exhausted.  The  granite  walls,  heated  by  the 
terrible  sun,  reflected  a  burning  glow  on  the  host ;  for 
the  hand  cannot  be  laid  on  them  at  midday  without  a 
sense  of  scorching.    Mutiny  and  tumult  had  again  broken 

^  Exod.  xxxii.  20.    Deat.  ix.  21. 

*  Palmer's  Desert  of  the  Bxodue,  p.  61. 

•  Nam.  xiii.  29;  xiv.  43,  45.    1  Sam.  xzyii.  a 
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oat  nndor  the  agonies  of  thirst,  and  had  risen  to  such  h 
height  that  Moses  began. to  fear  that  he  would  presently 
be  .stoned.^  Bat  a  miracle  had  sapenrened  to  snpply 
their  wants,  and  the  rocks,  smitten  by  the  same  rod  as 
had  divided  the  sea,  had  yielded  water  to  the  oamp. 
They  must  still,  however,  have  been  in  disorder  when 
the  hosts  of  Amalek,  united  it  may  be  with  the  Egyptian 
garrison  of  Dophkah,  barst  on  them.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  oasis  .had  for  centuries  paid  tribute  to  the  Pharaohs, 
and,  in  return,  no  Egyptian  soldiers  were  allowed  to  cross 
their  boundaries  without  permission;'  bat  this  would 
readily  be  g^nted  onder  the  circumstances.  Living 
during  the  colder  months  in  the  lower  districts,  they 
had  ascended,  as  the  Arabs  still  do,  on  the  approach  of 
summer,  to  Feir&n,  by  much  the  richest  of  the  upland 
valleys:  the  pastures  beiug  longer  green  at  such  an 
altitude.  It  was  a  vital  necessity  to  drive  back  the 
Hebrews,  if  the  priceless  treasure  of  these  scanty  feeding 
places  was  to  be  preserved  for  their  flocks.  Then,  as 
now,  nothing  was  so  frequent  a  cause  of  strife  as  the 
possession  of  such  fertile  spots.'  Fortunately,  the  smaller 
local  tribes  were  friendly,  the  Kenites  even  entering 
into  a  kind  of  league  with  Moses,  and  the  Midianites,  con* 
nected  with  him,  through  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Jethro,  their  sheik  and  emir,  showing  hearty  kindness 
to  the  passing  host. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  Hebrews.  Their  way 
to  the  Holy  Mountain  was  barred  by  fierce  swarms  who 
knew  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  to  whom  desert  war- 
Csire  was  a  delight,  and  plunder  of  caravans  a  recognised 
source  of  wealth.  To  oppose  warriors  so  skilful  and 
brave,  there  was  a  vast  multitude  of  escaped  slaveCi 

*  Exod.  zvii.  4.  *  Uarda,  vol.  zi.  p.  184. 

*  Burokbardt'B  Syria,  p.  628. 
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encnmbered  with  women,  children,  ^^Eff^S^t  ctnd  herds, 
and  provided  only  in  a  small  proportion  with  arms. 
Their  very  numbers  were,  indeed,  their  greatest  danger ; 
but  this  Moses  foresaw.  Keeping  back  the  great  bulk 
of  the  camp,  therefore,  ho  directed  that  a  chosen  body 
shonld  be  gathered  from  the  various  tribes,  fitted  at  once 
by  their  bravery,  and  their  possession  and  knowledge 
of  arms,  to  meet  tho  enemy  with  sacoess.^  It  is  on  this 
occasion  that  we  meet  first  with  the  name  of  Joshua,* 
the  fatare  saccessor  of  Moses,  but  then  a  young  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  the  son  of  Nun,*  of  whom  only  the 
name  is  known.  Acting  as  commander,  the  future  hero, 
in  the  end,  after  a  fiercely  disputed  contest,  inflicted  such 
a  defeat  on  Amalek  as  rescued  the  Hebrews  from  any 
further  annoyance  while  in  the  Peninsula.  But  though 
they  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  they  were  fitly 
reminded,  as  the  people  of  Gk>d^  that  pride  or  self-trust 
were  out  of  place,  since  it  had  been  gained  only  by 
the  blessing  of  Jehovah.  To  enforce  this  magniflcent 
lesson,  Moses  had  taken  his  stand,  at  the  opening  of  the 
battle,  on  the  top  of  a  spur  of  rock  visible  over  the  wady, 
and  there  interceded  for  them  with  uplifted  hands, 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  fight.  Nor  had  it  re- 
mained unnoticed  that  he  bore  aloft  the  wonder-working 
rod  of  Gk>d,  which  had  already  done  so  much  for  them, 
nor  that  success  wavered  when  his  weary  arms  sank  with 

'  The  nrms,  recovered  from  the  Egyptian  soldiers  drowned  at 
the  Bed  Sea,  would  eqaip  a  ^reat  many.  The  spoil  in  gold,  etc.* 
also,  gained  after  the  de.s traction  of  Pharaoh's  ho^t,  no  doabt 
aided  the  Hebrews  greatly  in  their  outlay  on  the  Tabernacle. 

'  His  name  was  at  this  time  Hoshea--"  Help";  but  i&  was  after* 
wards  changed  to  Joshna*'*  He  whose  help  is  Jehovah" ;  which  is 
used  here  from  its  being  the  name  by  which  he  came  to  be  kaowih 

«  Nun-"  Fidh"  in  Aramaic. 
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exertion,  and  was  only  finally  secared  when  Aaron  hii 
brother,  and  Hnr,  the  grandfather  of  Bezaleel, — the 
future  constructor  of  the  Tabemacle,-^continuously  held 
them  up. 

Such  an  attaok,  at  such  a  time,  sank  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  Israel,  and  kindled  in  them  their  first  abiding 
national  hatred  towards  another  race.  True  to  the  rules 
of  A.rab  warfare,  this  first  foe  had  ''  met  them  in  the 
way,  and  had  smitten  the  hindmost,  even  all  that  were 
feeble,  behind  the  host,^'^  when  every  one  was  almost 
equally  faint  and  weary.  Henceforward  a  new  battle 
cry,  like  the  blaaon  on  the  Egyptian  standards  with 
which  they  had  long  been  so  familiar,  was  given  by 
Moses  to  the  people — Jehovah  Nissi,  *' Jehovah  is  my 
banner,^' — and  Amalek  was  proscribed  as  an  enemy  of 
their  Grod,  since  he  had  shown  himself  that  of  His  people. 
''Because  his  hand  is  against  the  throne  of  Jehovah, 
therefore  God  has  war  with  Amalek  from  generation  to 
generation,'^'  said  the  great  leader,  and,  by  Divine  direo- 
tion,  recorded  this  in  "  the  Book,''  in  which,  even  thus 
early,  the  ways  of  God  to  the  chosen  race  were  being 
recorded. 

A  victory  over  so  formidable  a  foe  mnst  have  been  of 
great  importance,  in  kindling  a  spirit  of  manhood  and 
nationality  among  the  Hebrews,  for  Amalek  was  one  of 
the  greatest  peoples  of  these  remote  ages.  Even  in 
Abraham's  time  tixej  are  mentioned  as  inhabiting  the 
regions  south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea;'  and  Balaam,  a  few 
years  after  this  battle,  speaks  of  them  as  ''  the  first  of  the 

^  Dent.  zzv.  18.    See  vol.  i.  p.  851. 

*  This  seems  the  beat  translation  of  Ezod.  xvii.  16.  Bee  Bosen- 
fniiUer,  SchoUa  in  Exod.,  p.  512;  also  derumt,  in  loa;  sad 
Michaelis,  Bibl.  Orient  Nov,,  part  liL  pi  195. 

*  QeiL  xiv.  7* 
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nations'^;  that  is,  as  haying  been  a  mighty  race  from 
what  was  then  a  distant  antiquity.*  Their  teiritory  ex- 
tended, in  fact,  ovdr  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  Sinai 
Peninsula,  including  also  the  Negeb,  or  southern  country 
of  Palestine,  and  even  a  part  of  its  central  hills.'  But 
well  nigh  a  thousand  years  before  Christ  they  had  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  people,*  the  sleepless  hatred  of  Israel 
having  nearly  exterminated  them.  There  still  remain^ 
however,  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  some  ancient  dwellings 
which  may  possibly  preserve  a  last  trace  of  them.  These 
are  similar  in  form  to  the  '^  bothan'^  or  bee-hive  houses  in 
Scotland, — built  of  rough  and  massive  stones,  about  5  feet 
high  and  40  or  50  feet  in  circumference,  with  no  windows, 
and  only  a  small  door  about  20  inches  high.  In  the 
walls,  each  successive  course  of  stones  is  made  to  project 
slightly  inwards  beyond  the  one  below  it,  so  as  to  form 
a  dome,  the  top  of  which  consists  of  one  large  slab  of 
stone.  These  houses  are  generally  found  in  groups,  and 
near  them  are  often  seen  the  ruins  of  tombs — circles  of 
massive  stones— like  those  known  in  England  and  Scot- 
land as  Druid's  circles.*  In  the  Wady  Biyar,  about  thirty 
miles  nearly  north  of  Has  Sas&feh,  Professor  Palmer  found 
similar  houses,  which  he  thus  describes  :  ''  They  consisted 
of  two  detached  houses,  on  separate  hills,  and  a  group  of 
five  on  the  side  of  a  higher  eminence.  The  first  two  had 
been  used  as  Arab  burial-places,  but  at  least  three  out  of 
the  five  remained  untouched.  Their  dimensions  averaged 
7  feet  bigh  by  8  feet  in  diameter,  but  one  was  fully  10 
feet  high  and  8  feet  in  diameter,  inside.  They  were 
eironlar,  with  an  oval  top.  •  .  .  In  the  centre  of  each 
was  a  cist,  and  beside  it  a  smaller  hole,  both  roughly 

*  Kani.  xxiv.  7.    See  vol.  i  pp.  351-2. 

>  Jnd.  zii.  15.  *  1  Sam.  zzz.  1-19. 

^  Bev.  F.  W.  Holland,  in  TKe  Recovery  ofJenuailgm,  p.  548. 

VOL.  u. 
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lined  with  Btones,  and  covered  with  alaba  of  etone,  over 
which  earth  had  acoamalated.  ...  In  the  smaller 
ciat  the  earth  showed  signs  of  having  nndergoiie  the 
action  of  fire,  and  in  one  or  two,  Bmall  pieces  of  oharcoal 
were  found.  The  doorways,  whioh  are  aboab  2  feet 
Bqaare,  are  admirably  "^ade,  with  lintel  and  door-posts. 
All  the  stones  nsed  in  the  oonatmotion  are  so  carefolly 
selected  as  almost  to  give  the  appearance  of  being  hewn. 


Knd  those  in  some  of  the  doorways  have  certainly  been 
worked ;  if  not  with  any  instmment,  at  least  rubbed 
smooth  with  other  stones.  A  flint  arrow-head  and  some 
small  sheila  were  found  in  some  of  the  booses,  but  to 
what  race  they  belonged,  I  must  leave  to  those  who  are 
better  versed  in  the  science  of  prehistoric  man  to  de* 
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termine.  The  country  all  aroaod  is  covered  with  them ; 
every  hill  side  having  some  remains  of  them  on  it.  Close 
to  the  houses  were  some  stone  circles.  There  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  large  settlement,  in  this  part,  of  the  race 
by  whom  the  houses  were  built/'  ^ 

A  pleasant  episode  in  the  excitement  and  gigantio 
labours  which  had  devolved  on  Moses  for  the  past  three 
months,  occurred  shortly  after  the  conflict  with  Amalek. 
He  bad  sent  back  Zipporah— '' the  Little  Bird'' — his 
wife,  with  their  two  children,  to  her  father  Jethro,  for 
safety,  while  he  had  gone  on  to  Egypt;  but  now  that 
he  was  once  again  near — for  Jethro's  district  was  not  far 
from  the  Sacred  Mountain — he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  his 
little  household  brought  safely  back  to  him  by  his  father- 
in-law.  The  very  names  of  his  two  sons  '  would  recaU 
the  time  when  he  felt  himself  an  alien  in  a  strange  lan^ 
— ''  driven  out''  from  his  native  Egypt— and  remind  him 
of  the  help  God  had  given  him  in  his  flight  from  the 
sword  of  Pharaoh.'  The  meeting  with  Jethro  was 
thoroughly  oriental.  On  his  being  announced,  Moses 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  kneeling  down,  touched  the 
earth  with  his  forehead,^  then  kissing  his  father-in-law's 
hand,  rose  and  kissed  him  also  on  both  cheeks'' — each 
asking  the  other  of  his  welfare  with  all  the  due  Arab 
prolixity  still  held  courteous — as  they  slowly  made  their 
way  to  the  tent.  Then  came  the  narration  by  Moses 
of  all  that  had  happened  since  they  parted — a  story 
which  decided  Jethro,  if  ever  he  had  wavered,  to  honour 
Jehovali  as  ''greater  than  all  gods;"  since,  ''in  the 

>  Palmer,  The  Desert  of  the  Tih,  p.  10. 
»  See  p.  108.  »  Exod.  xviiL  3,  4 

^  Meaning  of  the  verb  Shahah  used  here^  Ezod.  xviiL  7*    Sea 
€h»emiu8. 
*  Fwrrer,  p.  9.    8in<d  amd  PcHeeUne,  p.  24 
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▼ery  matter  in  which  Egypt  had  dealt  proudly  against 
Israel^  He  had  been  above  them/'^  Bamt-offerings  and 
sacrifices  presently  followed  ''  before  Gk>d/'  that  is^  at 
the  spot  in  the  camp  specially  set  apart  for  public  reli- 
gions exercises.  At  the  subsequent  usual  feast  on  the 
portion  of  the  victims  not  consumed  on  the  altar/  Aaron 
and  the  elders  of  Israel  sat  down  with  Jethro  and  Moses, 
and  thus  a  solemn  league  of  friendship  was  formally 
ratified  between  the  tribe  of  Jethro  and  the  Hebrews, 
which  lasted  through  the  whole  future  history  of  both 
peoples. 

To  Jethro  was  due  a  modification  in  the  practice  of 
Moses,  in  a  very  important  point.  Till  now,  the  great 
leader  had,  alone,  heard  all  causes  brought  before  him 
from  the  host ;  giving  counsel  as  the  mouthpiece  of  God, 
deciding  the  various  disputes,  and  instructing  all,  as  the 
case  suggested,  in  the  statutes  and  laws  of  which  God 
was  presently  to  give  them  a  fuller  revelation.'  But  the 
strength  of  no  one  man  could  long  endure  such  a  strain, 
and  by  Jethro's  advice  a  whole  series  of  greater  and 
lesser  judges  were  appointed;  the  lowest  to  hear  the 
disputes  or  questions  of  each  ten  persons  in  the  camp, 
and  the  others,  in  rising  dignity,  those  of  each  fifty, 
hundred,  and  thousand^ — only,  appeals  from  the  last, 
being  brought  to  Moses  himself. 

This  great  and  salutary  reform  having  been  eflfected^ 
Jethro  returned  to  his  own  district. 

1  Lit.  rendering  of  Ezod.  xviiL  11. 

*  Ezod.  xviii.  12. 

*  Bzod.  zviii.  16. 
^  The  similarity  of  this  arrangement  to  our  system  of  ti 

handredsi  eto.,  is  striking. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  distanoe  to  Monat  Sinu,  ^m  the  point  on  th« 
Qolf  of  Saea  at  whtoh  the  Hebrews  bed  crossed  the 
Bed  Sea,  is  only  about  one  hundred  and  Mby  miles,  in- 
olnding  the  windings  c^  the  rente;  bnt  it  waa  not  till  thft 
third  month  after  the  Exodus^  that  the  host  at  last 
pitched  its  tents  under  the  riiadow  of  the  Mountain, 
They  bod  rested  at  Tariona  points  for  refreshment  or 
sapplies;  now  they  were  to  camp  on  the  same  spot 
for  nearly  eleven  montiie,  while  they  were  being  finally 
organized  as  a  nation. 

The  great  plain  of  Er  Bahah — the  "palm  of  the 
hand"— which  ia  large  enoagh  to  give  ample  space  for 
the  tents  of  a  host  of  more  than  two  million  souls'  had 
doabtleas  been  selected  from  the  first  by  Moses ;  to  whom 
every  glen  and  mountain  of  the  whole  region  had  become 
familiar  during  his  long  stay  wiUi  Jetbro.  It  was,  indeed^ 
the  only  level  gronnd  in  the  whole  district  which  oonld 
accommodate  the  multitude  aa  a  whole.*  Nor  oould 
a  fitter  theatre  hare  been  chosea  for  the  great  events 

>  Exod.  ziz.  1. 

■  Sir  Heury  Junei,  in  8<peak»r't  Oontmmt,  vol.  i.  p.  itt> 

*  See  the  map  published  by  the  Ordnanoe  Sarvey. 
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which  were  soon  to  'happen.  The  Sacred  Monntain, 
known  in  its  different  peaks^  as  Sinai,  '^  the  jagged;''^ 
Horeb,  "  the  dry/'  or  ''  bare ;  "  or,  simply,  the  Mount  of 
God^'  rose  in  awful  grandear  before  the  whole  camp ;  a 
stupendous  height  of  granite  rocks^  torn  into  chasms  and 
precipices^  and  shooting  aloft  in  a  wild  confusion  of  pin- 
nacles, worthy  the  names  they  bore.  Valleys  cut  oflf  its 
stupendous  form,  on  all  sides,  from  the  heights  round,  so 
that  it  stood  apart,  as  if  separated  from  all  else  for  the 
lofby  honours  now  awaitiug  it.  On  the  south,  the  heights 
of  '^  Sinai ''  rose  with  overpowering  majesty  from  the 
Sebaijeh  plain,  like  a  huge  granite  monolith,  2,000  feet 
into  the  sky ;  the  pinnacles  of  the  central  hill,  rent  and 
shattered  by  natural  convulsions,  towering  still  more 
sublimely  alofb ;  while  at  the  north  end,  or  Horeb,  a  wall 
of  naked  rock,  1,200  to  1,500  feet  high,  rose  in  awful 
gprandeur,  directly  in  front  of  the  Hebrew  camp.  The 
lengthened  approach,  as  to  some  natural  sanctuaiy, 
through  a  framework  of  gigantic  mountains,  had  been, 
itself,  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  coming  scene.  The 
plain  reached  without  an  interruption,  almost  to  the 
very  cliff;  a  low  border  of  alluvial  mounds,  at  its  foot, 
unseen  except  at  close  approach,  providing  '' bounds'' 
to  keep  the  people  from  actually  coming  to  the  mount.* 

^  fibers  explaiDB  it  as  '^  the  Meant  of  the  Desert  of  Sin." 

*  Exod.  iii.  1 ;  xvi.  1.    Beat.  i.  2. 

*  ^  The  plain  slopes  gently  to  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  with  a 
Bnrfaoe  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  prepared.  It  ia 
quite  Qspable  of  having  contained  the  entire  encampment  of  the 
Israelites,  for  it  should  never  be  forgotien  that  their  ordinary 
tentage  mast  have  occupied  very  little  space,  like  that  of  the 
Arabs  now.  ...  I  was  astonished  at  the  literal  truth  of  the 
Boripture  passage  which  speaks  of  the  mountain  that  might  be 
touched.  I  bad  oflen  wondered  what  it  meant,  for  it  seemed  a 
natural  question  respecting   any  mountain,    *  Where   it   com- 
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Over  the  long  and  open  sweep  thej  oonld  horeafber 
''  remove  and  stand  afar  off."  Bnt  from  every  point  the 
wall  of  rock  rose  into  the  skj,  in  its  lonely  grandenr, 
like  a  hnge  altar,  in  front  of  the  whole  congregation ;' 
an  awfol  throne  from  which  the  voice  of  Ood  might  be 
heard^  far  and  wide,  over  the  stillness  of  the  great  plain 
below. 

Nor  were  other  featnres  of  supreme  importance  awant- 
ing.  Water  and  pasture  were  essential  ^  the  existence  of 
the  host  and  its  herds,  and  both  were  fonnd  in  greater 
abundance  in  this  part  than  in  any  other  in  the  district. 
In  the  upland  valleys  to  which  the  march  had  led  them— 
for  Er  Bahah  is  more  than  4,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
springs  and  brooks  which  are  never  dry  are  nnnsnally 
nnmerons,  and  must  have  been  well  known  to  Moses 
beforehand,  for  there  would  be  no  watercourse  in 
all  these  mountains  which  he  had  not,  in  his  long  shep- 
herd life,  firequented.  The  heights  might,  moreover^  be 
wild  and  bare,  but  the  presence  of  water  ensured  many 
spots  of  pasture  in  the  countless  glens,  such  as  Wady 
Sheik  and  Wady  Sebaijeh,  and  Wady  Feirftn  was  close 
at  hand  with  its  exceptional  richness.'  Here,  therefore^ 
the  tribes  pitched  their  tents  and  awaited  the  further 
commands  of  Moses. 

Bveiything  aronnd  was  in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
for  which  the  great  Leader  had  brought  them  hitber. 
Sinai  had  already  been,  for  an  unknown  time,'  ''the 

VMfDoed.'    Novf,  however,  when  I  saw  Mount  Sinai,  the  literal 
trath  of  the  whole  description  flashed  upon  me.** — JAfe  of  Dt*  Ihf* 
rol  i.  pp.  400,  401. 
^  BitMi  and  FalesHne,  p.  43 ;  and  Enobers  Earodm,  p.  189. 

*  As  to  the  water  and  pasture  of  the  part,  see  Borokhard^ 
Byrien,  pp.  918,  927.    Tisohendorfl;  Eeise,  voL  L  p.  244. 

*  Ezod.  iii.  L 
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Monnt  of  Gk)d;''  and^  indeed,  as  bas  been  noticed,  a 
■acrednesB  still  clings  so  ineffaceably  to  it  in  the  mind  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Peninsula,  that  great  yearly  religions 
feasts  are  held  by  them  in  its  neighbonrhood,^  and 
pilgrimages  made  to  it  from  every  part  of  the  Arab 
world.  In  sach  a  spot  every  impression  wonLd  act  on 
the  mind  with  the  utmost  force. 

Safe  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountainsi  the  Hebrews  were 
now  ready  for  the  higher  organization  required  to  con- 
stitute them  a  free,  independent,  and  self-goveming 
nation.  In  this,  their  peculiar  relation  to  Ood  deter- 
mined the  character  of  the  institutions  needed.  He  had 
redeemed  them  from  slavery,  oared  for  them  in  the 
wilderness,  and  aided  them  in  battle;  borne  Himself, 
indeed,  to  them  as  their  divine  guardian,  and  marked 
them  as  the  special  objects  of  His  regard.  Nor  oould 
they  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  dignity  thus  conferred 
on  them;  for  what  other  people  had  such  a  Protector f 
Egypt,  with  all  its  glory  and  its  host  of  tutelary  divini* 
ties,  had  been  utterly  humbled  before  Him,  TiU  now 
unknown  among  the  crowd  of  gods  acknowledged  by  the 
nations,  Jehovah  had  shown  Himself  to  be  greater  than 
all,  and  had  utterly  put  them  to  shame.  This  Great  God 
above  all  gods  was  the  Leader  and  Strength  of  IsraeL 

To  be  thus  the  Chosen  People  involved,  however,  many 
obligations  on  their  side.  They  enjoyed  this  amazing 
honour  as  the  descendants  of  one  who  had  left  his  native 
country  that  he  might  be  &ithful  to  his  religion,  and  who 
had  received  the  promises  they  were  now  to  realize,  as 
a  reward  for  his  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and  the 
honour  he  rendered  it  in  his  daily  life.  It  was  no  less 
obligatory  that  they,  as  a  nation,  should,  like  their  great 
forefather,  '^obey  His  voice  and  keep  His  charge.  His 

^  Burckhardt's  Syrim.  p.  800. 
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oonnnandrnGlits,  His  stattttes,  and  Hia  lawa;''^  and  to 
aeonre  this  it  was  necessary  that  these  should  be  so 
plainly  made  known>  as  to  famish  a  permanent  standard 
and  rale  of  condnet  for  them  in  saooeeding  ages. 

The  nniqae  relations  in  whioh  they  stood  .to  Jehovah 
reqniredj  however^  that  the  laws  thus  to  be  established 
should  embrace  not  only  their  religions^  bnt  also  their 
civil  duties ;  for  Jehovah,  besides  being  their  God^  was  also 
their  invisible  King.  They  were,  in  fact,  under  m  theo- 
oracy,  or  reign  of  God,  who  was  alike  their  spiritual  and 
their  temporal  Head.  Nor  was  such  a  constifcution  new 
to  them;  for  in  Egypt  the  gods  had  been  honoured  as  the 
supreme  rulers  of  the  land,  acting  through  ihe  Pharaoh, 
one  of  their  number;  and  he  and  they  had  been  honoured 
by  a  vast  priesthood  as  its  divine  sovereigns.  But  the 
gods  of  Egypt  had  been  mere  human  inventions,  and 
their  government  a  vain  figment  of  superstition  and 
craft.  Jehovah,  who  had  chosen  the  Hebrews  in  all 
their  weakness  as  His  '^firstborn,''  was  the  true  God^ 
and  His  government  was  no  fable  like  that  of  the  gods 
of  other  nations.  He  had  delivered  them  from  Egypt 
and  from  Amalek,  from  hunger  and  from  thirst,  and  had 
guided  them  on  their  way,  and  now  showed  Himself  in 
their  midst  in  "  the  fiery,  cloudy  "  pillar  of  His  presence. 
No  human  king  could  have  cared  for  them  with  a  more 
minute  and  sedulous  regard ;  and  this  care  was,  hence- 
forth, to  be  extended  to  all  their  national  and  private 
life,  by  the  proclamation  of  laws  which  He  would  require 
them  to  obey  for  their  good. 

Two  Divine  *'  covenants  "  had  already  been  made  with 
man,— the  first  with  Noah ;  the  second  with  Abraham, 
as  the  ancestor  of  Israel.  A  third  was  now  to  be 
established  with  his  descendants,  in  fulfilment  of  the 

*  Gen.  zxvi.  6. 
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promises  made  oentaries  before.  The  details  of  its  in* 
Btitation  as  given  in  Exodns  are  sablime^  beyond  those 
of  any  other  transaction  in  the  Saored  History  anterior 
to  the  story  of  the  Incarnation.  Bnt  we  need  not  wonder 
at  them»  for  if,  in  the  case  of  a  single  sonl  that  cries  to 
God^  He  draws  near  to  enter  into  spiritnal  relations  with 
it ;  how  mnch  more  might  He  be  expected  to  descend^  as 
we  are  told  He  did,  on  Sinai^  to  meet  a  whole  people,  now, 
alone  of  all  the  nations  on  the  earth,  looking  to  Him  as 
their  God,  and  desiring  to  dedicate  themselFCS  openly  to 
His  service  and  glory  f 

The  clond  which  had  gone  before  the  host  on  its  march 
had  settled  over  the  Sacred  Mountain ;  thus  transferring 
thither,  in  the  eyes  of  all,  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Presence.  To  that  mysterious  centre  Moses  had  hitherto 
drawn  near,  to  receive  the  Divine  commands;  and  he 
now  ascended  the  mountain,  which  had  become  as  it  were 
the  throne  of  Gk>d,  to  approach  Him,  as  before,  in  this 
cloudy  veil.  Having  done  so,  he  received  a  commission 
such  as  has  never,  besides,  been  vouchsafed  to  man.  He 
was  to  descend  and  tell  the  *'  house  of  Jacob,''  in  Gk>d's 
name,  that  if  they  obeyed  His  voice  and  kept  His 
covenant,  they  would  be  to  Him  a  peculiar  treasure 
above  all  nations^-^for  all  the  earth  was  His ;  and  that 
as  their  King,  He  would  make  them  a  kingdom  of  priests 
to  Him,  and  a  consecrated  people.  Need  we  wonder  that 
the  heads  of  tribes  and  lesser  divisions  of  the  host,  sum- 
moned by  Moses  to  hear  such  a  communication,  answered 
forthwith,  as  if  with  one  voice,  in  the  name  of  their 
brethren,  that  they  pledged  themselves  to  do  all  that 
Jehovah  had  spoken.^ 

The  way  was  now  opened  for  the  formal  adoption  of 
[srael  as  the  people  of  God,  set  apart  by  Him,  as  His 

1  Ezod.  xix.  7,  & 
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insimxnentBj  to  teacH  loankind  religions  trntb^  and  pre- 
pare ihem  for  the  final  doFelopment  of  His  kingdom  npoB 
earthy  under  His  Bon^  onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ.  Three 
days'  preparation  were  oommanded  as  for  a  high  festival; 
and,  in  anticipation  of  the  near  approach  of  their  Divine 
Kin^r^  their  persons  and  clothes,  soiled  and  stained  bj 
travel,  were  to  be  cleansed,  and  all  defilement  avoided. 
The  nations  around  made  themselves  ready,  thus,  for 
the  approach  of  their  monarchs,  and  Israel  might  well  do 
equal  honour  to  its  almighty  Head,  Only  an  invited 
few,  however,  were  to  go  up  into  the  mountain,  to  His 
immediate  presence.  No  others  were  to  approach  it  on 
pain  of  death.  It  was,  as  it  were.  His  secret  chamber, 
from  which,  as  with  earthly  kings,  all  but  those  sum- 
moned by  Himself  must  keep  away  or  perish.^  As  His 
abode  for  the  time,  it  was  holy  and,  as  sucb,  consecrated 
to  Him  alone  as  His  ''  pavilion  round  about  Him.'' 

The  interval  must  have  strained  the  expectation  of  all, 
and  filled  every  heart  with  conflicting  emotions.  Open 
to  the  profoundest  impressions  by  the  very  awe  of  the 
preparation,  they  awaited  the  event.  At  last,  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  the  peaks  of  the  mountain  were 
seen  veiled  in  thick  clouds,  through  which  lightnings 
quivered  vividly,  and  nointermittently,  as  if  the  vast 
height  were  aflame ;  terrible  thunders  leaped  from  crag 
to  crag,  and  reverberated  in  multiplied  echoes,  like  the 
sound  of  mighty  trumpets  announciDg  the  approach  of 
God.  The  phenomena  of  thunder-storms  were  in  all  ages 
associated  by  the  Hebrews^  as  by  other  early  and  simple 
races,  with  the  Divine  presence,'  and  were  its  fitting 
accompaniments  when  Jehovah  now  actually  drew  nigh. 

*  To  enter  the  presence  of  an  eastern  mooarch.  uninvited,  was 
ieath.    Esther  iv.  11. 

*  Ps.  zviii.  9^15;  zxix.  d-d. 
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All  nature  was  moved^  and  seemed  to  tremble  before 
Him.  The  people  had  been  led  oat  by  Moses  to  see  a 
spectacle  so  angnst,  but  its  terrors  awed  small  and  great; 
Cot  as  they  gaaed,  the  monntain  appeared  to  smoke  like 
a  furnace,  and  to  reel  on  its  foundations.  The  scene 
realises  itself  best  from  the  impressions  retained  of  it 
in  after  ages,  and  embodied  by  the  inspired  poets  of  the 
race: — 

"  The  earth  shook  and  trembled : 
The  foundations  of  the  moantains  moved  and  were  troubled  t 
•  ••••• 

He  bowed  the  heaven  and  came  down» 
And  darkness  was  under  His  feet. 
He  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly : 
Tea,  He  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
He  made  darkness  His  secret  place ; 

His  pavilion  round  Him  were  dark  waters  and  thick  douda  ol 
the  skies."  ^ 

^The  earth  shook ;  the  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of 
God; 
Even  Sinai  itself  was  moved  at  the  presence  of  Gfod,  the  God 

!  of  Israel."  « 

i 

^  His  lightnings  enlightened  the  world : 
The  earth  saw  and  trembled ; 

The  hills  melted  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  Jehovah, 
At  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.*'* 

Jehovah  might  Himself  be  invisible^  but  what  god  of 
Egypt  could  proclaim  His  presence  with  such  awful 
sublimity  f  No  wonder  that  the  Hebrews  shrank  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  plain,  to  get  as  far  as  they  might 
from  such  overpowering  terrors. 

But  if  the  sight  presented  were  august,  the  words 
which  sounded  above  the  thunders  were  still  more  so. 

1  Ps.  xriii.  7-11.        «  Ps.  Ixviii.  a        •  Ps.  xcvil  4  & 
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While  the  people  were  still  marshalled  at  the  foot  of 
the  heights^  Moses  had  ascended  into  the  thick  cload 
above^  and  now  there  fell  on  the  ear  of  the  maltitade^ 
words^  simple^  indeed,  and  easily  nnddrstood,  bnt  so  full 
of  deepest  import,  as  to  have  formed,  ever  since,  the  basis 
of  all  morals  and  advancement. 

To  engage  the  sympathies  and  interest,  first,  of  those 
immediately  addressed,  and,  after  them,  of  all  ages, 
Jehovah  condescended  to  reveal  Himself  in  the  relations 
most  fitted  to  call  forth  loving  obedience*  To  have 
proclaimed  His  power  or  greatness  alone,  or  even  His 
awfal  holiness,  would  have  established  no  tender  bonds 
between  Him  and  those  whom  He  had  chosen  as  His 
people.  Instead  of  this.  He  disclosed  Himself  as  the 
God  whose  wondrous  guidance  they  had  recognized,  and 
whose  Power  had  been  displayed  on  their  behalf — who 
had  led  them  forth  from  Egypt ;  opening  a  path  for  them 
Uirough  the  sea,  and  overthrowing  the  mighty  Pharaoh 
and  his  hosts.  Thus  shown  to  be  the  God  of  gods.  He 
yet  offered  Himself  as  the  special  Guardian  and  Father  of 
Israel,  if  its  sons,  on  their  side,  maintained  their  fidelity 
to  Him.  He  was  no  invention  of  the  imagination;  no 
mere  symbol  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  like  the  idols  of 
Egypt ;  but  had  proved  Himself  a  strong  Help  to  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  He  was  no  cold  abstraction, 
like  the  gods  of  the  Nile,  incapable  of  sympathy  with 
man,  or  loving  condescension,  to  engage  the  intellect 
and  heart.  He  was  present  with  them,  even  now ;  speak- 
ing to  them  in  human  language,  and  drawing  them  to 
Himself  by  every  inducement  of  tenderness. 

But  though  thus  near  and  thus  gracious ;  though  thus 
distinctly  revealing  Himself  as  the  One,  Only,  Living 
God,  with  all  the  attributes  of  strict  Personality;  He 
was  still  the  Invisible,  of  whom  no  likeness  must  be 
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attempted.  As  a  contrast  to  the  image  worship  of  Egypt« 
to  which  the  Hebrews  were  accastomed^  this  prohibition 
was  elaborately  and  separately  enforced.  There  mnst 
be  no  symbol  borrowed  from  the  heavenly  bodies^  as 
in  so  many  cases  in  heathenism;  nor  from  the  animal 
creation  aronnd^  as  in  Egypt ;  nor  from  the  fishes  or  sea 
creatures,  as  in  Palestine  and  Assyria.  Moreorer,  the 
awful  name  of  Jehovah  must  not  be  given  to  any  of  the 
vain  and  shadowy  idol  gods;^  for^  compared  with  Him, 
all  else  that  is  worshipped  as  divine  is  an  idle  vanity. 
To  keep  holy  the  Sabbath,  ceasing  from  all  work  on  the 
seventh  day,  was  a  custom  already  followed  from  antiquify 
— ^perhaps  from  the  days  of  Adam— but  it  was  now 
enforced  with  renewed  strictness,  as  needed  to  deepen 
religious  feeling ;  to  provide  for  its  constant  reinvigora- 
tion;  and  even  as  a  merciful  rest  for  man  and  beast. 
That  honour  should  be  paid  to  parents  was  also  of  great 
moment  for  all  ages,  but  especially  when,  as  yet,  morality 
bad  no  high  sanctions,  and  barbarism  largely  prevailed. 
Not  a  few  nations  of  antiquity  were  wont  to  put  their  aged 
fathers  or  mothers  to  death,  or  to  abandon  them  when 
helpless.*  Among  ancient  races  a  mother  generally  stood 
in  an  inferior  position,  and,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
became  subject  to  her  eldest  son.  But  it  was  now  com- 
manded that  the  son,  even  if  he  were  the  head  of  the 
family,  should  honour  his  mother  as  he  had  honoured  his 
father.  Human  life  was  little  valued  in  antiquity,  but  it 
was  now  proclaimed,  '*  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder/'  Man 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  therefore  his  life 

1  This  is  the  meaning  given  by  Graets  to  the  words :  Thou 
Bbalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.  QesekichiB 
der  Juden^  yoI.  i.  p.  38. 

'  Darwin  tells  us  that  the  Terra  del  Faegians  do  so  at  iKii 
time.    Katv^aU9f$  Voy^B,  p.  214     ' 
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sboald  be  sacred.  The  old  world  was  poisoned  to  the 
core  by  prevailing  nnchastity^  for  even  the  gods  were 
represented  as  impure.  But  the  voice  from  Sinai  com« 
manded,  ''  Thou  shalt  not  be  nnchaste/'  ^  Property  was 
declared  sacred^  and  theft  stamped  as  a  crime^  as  was 
also  false  witness.  Nor  was  only  the  ontward  act  con* 
demned,  for  even  the  thought  of  evil  was  denounced  in 
the  words  *'  Thou  shalt  not  covet." 

What^  in  comparison  with  a  moment  like  this^  was  the 
whole  record  of  the  Indian,  Egyptian^  or  other  nations^ 
however  ancient — with  all  their  wisdom,  or  their  gigantio 
creations  of  temples,  pyramids,  and  colossi?  The 
transaction  on  Sinai  was  for  all  time  and  for  the  life 
beyond.  It  laid  the  foundation  of  true  morality  and 
buman  dignity  among  mankind.  It  was  the  birth  hour 
of  a  people  differing  from  all  yet  seen.  The  simple, 
but  profound  truths  of  a  spiritual  God  of  whom  no  like* 
ness  was  to  be  made — a  Being  who  draws  to  Himseli! 
the  oppressed  and  wretched ; '  of  the  veneration  to  be 

1  Graeta  notiooB  that  the  word  used  inoladeB  all  forms  of 
impurity. 

*  Widely  spread  tradition,  says  Strabo,  makes  the  Jews 
descendants  of  the  Egyptians.  A  certain  Moses^  a  priest,  dis- 
satisfied wich  life  on  the  Nile,  withdrew  from  it,  and,  with  him, 
many  who  honoured  the  Great  God.  Moses  taught  that  the 
Egyptians  acted  foolishly  in  making  the  gods  like  the  beasts 
and  the  ox,  and  oondemne<l  the  Greeks  also,  who  gave  them 
a  human  form.  God,  he  said,  was  no  other  than  that  One  who 
Burrouuds  us  all,  and  even  the  land  and  sea — that  One  whom  we 
eall  Heaven,  and  World,  and  Nature.  But  who  of  all  endowed 
with  reason  can  venture  to  make  a  likeness  of  snch  an  one? 
Therefore  all  images  were  forbidden.  They  might  consecrate  a 
temple  for  themselves  and  honour  the  holy  place— bat  it  musl 
have  no  image  in  it.  When  Moses  had  said  this,  and  much  more 
of  the  same  tenor,  he  won  over  many  thoughtful  men  to  his 
mws,  and  led  them,  to  the  place  where  Jerusalem  is  now.    Thei^ 
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showD  to  parents;  of  chastity;  of  tlie  saoredness  of 
human  life  and  of  property  ;  of  trath  between  man  and 
man;  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  clear  conscience^  were 
first  revealed  at  Sinai,  as  a  legacy  for  all  ages. 

Antiquity  had  doubtless  its  glimpses  of  high  moraI% 
taught  by  illustrious  minds^  but  they  had  failed  to  im* 
press  themselves  on  the  masses  of  mankind^  since  they 
wanted  the  necessary  sanction  of  Divine  authority^  and 
fell  on  the  ear  only  as  abstract  precepts.  But  the  Ten 
Commandments^  proclaimed  by  God  Himself;  not  only 
with  an  awful  majesty,  but  with  the  attractions  of  Infinit-e 
love,  and  the  terrors  of  unbending  righteousness ;  stood 
out,  for  ever,  as  laws  which  henceforth  demanded  the 
reverent  obedience  of  all. 

Nor  was  there  a  less  marked  diiSerence  between  the 
duties  they  enforced  on  men  towards  their  fellows,  and 
the  practice  till  then  prevailing  on  this  point.  There 
had  been  many  laws  on  the  subject,  but  they  wbre  those 
of  the  oppressor,  laid  on  the  weak  as  a  yoke;  of  the 
strong,  for  his  own  advantage,  to  keep  the  multitude  ia 
feeble  dependence.  The  first  laws  proclaiming  social 
equality  were  now  revealed,  and  sent  abroad  amongst 
men  as  the  leaven  of  a  higher  and  nobler  future.  The 
evils  of  caste  and  social  proscription  were  thus  con* 
demned.  The  Israelites  had  come  to  Binai  as  trembling 
slaves,  but  they  retamed  to  .their  tents,  after  hearing  the 
words  of  God  from  its  summit,  a  Sacred  People  of  God, 

descendante  for  a  time  oontinaed  troe  to  their  pure  life  and  fear 
of  God.  Bat,  BfterwardB>  a  saperstitions  priesthood  got  the 
power  over  them ;  then  tyrants  ;  and  from  superstition  rose  tho 
laws  about  food  which  still  prevail,  and  also  those  about  drcam- 
cision,  and  the  cnstom  of  having  eanuohs."  * 

•  "The  Egyptiaos,"  says  Tacitus  {Hi8t,,r.  4),  "warebip  sMUiy uuiBali 
and  images  made  by  their  own  hands  |  the  Jews  reoogniie  only  one  God«  sad 
tlMkt  with  the  mind  alone/' 
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a  Kation  of  Priests,  the  Pecaliar  Treasare  of  Jehovah. 
Henceforth,  they  were  to  be  the  teachers  of  mankindi 
and,  as  sach,  to  bless  all  races. 

Bat  the  great  traths  announced  from  the  Mountain 
would  have  been  forgotten  if  left  without  a  permanent 
record.  They  were  therefore  engraved  on  two  Tables 
of  Stone,  that  they  might  be  remembered  for  ever,  land 
these  tables  were  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  Sacred  Ark, 
which,  when  made,  would  be  the  central  object  in  the 
National  Sanctuary.  It  was  necessary,  moreover,  that 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  *^  Ten  \\rords,'^  should  be 
explained  in  detail,  for  guidance  in  public  and  personal 
life.  Special  subordinate  laws  were,  therefore,  added. 
That  Jehovah  had  redeemed  the  whole  people  from 
Egypt  was  seen  to  imply  the  essential  equality  of  all 
its  members.  There  were  to  be  no  slaves  amongst  them. 
No  Hebrew  should  either  sell  himself,  or  be  sold,  for 
life.  If  any  one  had  forfeited  his  liberty,  he  was  to  serve 
only  six  years,  and  to  be  free  on  the  seventh.  Those 
who  despised  their  parents,  or  committed  deliberate 
murder,  were  to  be  put  to  death — even  the  sanctuary 
affording  no  refuge,  if  they  fled  to  it  The  murder  of  a 
non-Israelitish  slave  was  to  be  punished,  and  one  in- 
jured by  his  master,  even  to  the  extent  of  losing  a  tooth, 
was  at  once  to  be  made  free.  Laws  fixed  the  penalty 
for  injuries  to  property,  even  when  the  hurt  was  not 
designed.  Chastity  was  protected  by  strict  enactments. 
The  laws  respecting  the  treatment  of  widows  and 
orphans,  to  secure  them  from  injustice,  and  to  wake  igitj 
for  their  helplessness,  were  especially  precise.  Even 
foreigners  who  connected  themselves  with  the  tribes 
were  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  their  laws ;  for  Israel  was 
never  to  forget  that  it  had  been  a  stranger  in  Egypt, 
and  its  sons  must  not  treat  others  as  they  themselves  bad 

VOL*  II.  « 
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been  treated  there.  For  the  poor,  special  provisioii,  on 
the  most  generoas  scale^  was  made ;  and  every  seventh 
year  all  the  fields,  vineyards^  and  olive  trees  were  left 
wholly  to  them.  Three  yearly  feasts  were  appointed,  at 
which  all  the  men  should  assemble  at  one  centre,  before 
God.  Sacrifices  to  be  offered  habitually  were  assumed  as 
already  established^  but  the  details  of  rites  were  left  for 
future  legislation. 

A  short  digest  of  these  laws,  thus  marked  throDghout 
by  righteousness,  and  by  a  spirit  of  love  and  tenderness, 
was  forthwith  to  be  written  down  in  a  book,  by  Moses, 
as  the  Oode  of  the  new  nation — ^the  Book  of  the 
Covenant — obedience  to  which  was  the  condition  of 
God's  fulfilling  His  promises  to  them.  This  book  was 
apparently  entrusted  to  the  Levites — who  formed  the 
educated  class  of  the  nation. 

Such  inter-relations  of  earth  and  heaven  bore  in  them, 
for  Israel  and  mankind,  the  germs  of  the  loftiest  national 
and  individual  character.  Nor  is  it  wonderful,  that,  as 
ages  passed  and  trouble  darkened  over  a  race  thus  set 
apart  by  Jehovah  as  His  own,  they  should  gradually  have 
developed  in  its  sons  an  assured  belief  that  He  would 
reveal  Himself  as  the  Messiah,  to  effect  for  them  a  second 
still  greater  redemption  than  that  from  Egypt.  Words 
of  such  human  sympathy,  coming  from  One  so  infinitely 
exalted  and  so  absolutely  holy,  opened  a  new  religious 
era,  of  which  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Son  was  only 
the  predestined  culmination. 

The  solemn  ratification  of  the  covenant  thus  made  was 
in  keeping  with  the  astonishing  details  of  its  proclama- 
tion. A  mysterious  presence,  made  k^own  as  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah,  would  henceforth  go  before  the  Hebrews, 
if  they  obeyed  His  voice,  and  open  their  way  to  the  land 
which  had  of  old  been  given  to  their  fathers;  but  every* 
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ihing  would  tarn  on  their  fidelity  to  this  covenant  with 
Him.  If,  on  their  part,  they  loyally  obeyed  Him  as 
their  God ;  He^  on  His,  was  ready  formally  to  seal  the 
amazing  transaction.  Moses,  with  Aaron,  and  his  two 
sons — ^Nadab,  **  the  generons  "  or  ''  noble,''  and  Abihn, 
**He,  God,  is  my  Father*' — and  seventy  of  the  elders 
of  Israel,  were  summoned  to  the  Holy  Mount;  all  bat 
Moses,  however,  being  required  to  worship  afar  off.  An 
altar,  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones,^  was  built  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  beside  it  were  set  up  twelve  stones 
as  memorial  pillars,  to  witness  that  the  covenant  had 
been  duly  accepted  and  confirmed  by  each  tribe.'  Burnt 
offerings  were  then  consumed  on  the  altar,  and  thank 
offerings  presented,  the  firstborn  sons  of  chosen  families 
serving  as  priests ;  no  special  priesthood  having  been  as 
yet  appointed,* 

Then  followed  the  formal  ratification.  Patting  half 
of  the  blood  in  basins,  Moses  sprinkled  the  altar  with  it, 
and  forthwith  read  to  all  the  assembly,  from  *'  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant,"  the  writtpn  words  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  laws  subsequently  given ;  the  people 
answering,  after  he  had  done  so,  '^  All  that  Jehovah  hath 
commanded  we  will  do,  and  be  obedient."  The  other 
hall*  of  the  blood  was  then  sprinkled  over  the  representa- 

^  Ezod.  XX.  24,  26.  Altars  were  to  be  built  eitbier  of  earth  or  of 
unhewn  stone.  In  antiquity  the  former  were  very  oomnioa,  and 
were  known  as  '*  grassy  altars,"  "  altars  of  tprf ;"  firom  the  sods 
laid  on  them  to  bind  them  together.  If  of  stone,  no  iron  waa  to 
toach  the  stones ;  they  were  to  be  left  as  Gk>d  made  them.  In  no 
case  were  altars  to  have  steps  to  tbem.  To  prevent  the  legs  being 
uncovered,  the  approach,  if  needed,  was  to  be  by  a  slope.  A 
aimiiar  law,  for  the  same  reason,  obtained  among  the  Bomans. 

*  Gen.  xxviii.  18 ;  xxxi.  45. 

*  So  the  TargamBi  justly,  in  conneotien  with  Exod.  xxii.  29»  hf 
wliich  firstborn  sons  were  conseorated  to  Jehovi^ 
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tives  of  ihe  people,  as  ''ihe  blood  of  the  covenant  wiucb 
Jehoyali  had  made  with  them  /'  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  antiquity,  which  thus  consecrated  the  offerer 
to  his  God.  This  sprinkling  of  the  altar  and  of  the 
people  was  a  counterpart  of  the  established  forms  by 
which  the  parties  to  a  covenant  bound  themselves  to  its 
faithful  performance.  Such  transactions  were  confirmed 
among  the  Arabs  and  other  races,  by  the  parties  to  it 
exchanging  blood  taken  from  their  own  persons ;  some- 
times tasting  each  other's  blood  ;^  at  others  mixing  it 
with  wine  and  drinking  it,'  after  dipping  the  points  of 
their  swords  into  it :  *  the  idea,  in  idl  cases,  being,  that 
thej  thus  became  one  blood,  and  as  such  had  entered 
into  a  bond  of  indissoluble  friendship.  In  the  Sinai 
covenant  the  same  thoaght  was  embodied,  but  in  a  more 
befitting  expression.  The  blood  consecrated  to  Jehovah, 
poured  in  part  on  His  altar,  and  in  part  sprinkled  on 
themselves,  made  them  one  with  Him :  showed  that  He 
and  they,  henceforth,  stood  in  the  closest  relations ;  and 
pledged  both  Him  and  them,  by  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tion, to  be  faithful  to  a  covenant  thus  ratified.* 

But  amidst  all  these  amazing  incidents,  an  event 
occurred  which  showed  how  the  religions  tone  of  the 
people  had  suffered,  from  the  influences  of  their  previous 
history.  Long  residence  in  a  country  so  idolatrous  as 
Egypt  had  had  its  inevitable  result  in  winning  them  over 

'  Herod,,  i.  74    'Tbks.,  Ann.,  xii.  47* 

s  «  We  recited  the  Fatihah  (opening  chapter  of  the  Ejonm)^ 
and  after  solemn  pledges  of  mutual  and  inviolable  faith,  eaoh 
of  U8  opened  a  vein  of  his  left  arm,  somewhat  above  the  elbowt 
letting  the  blood  ran  down  and  mingle  in  a  brass  onp.  •  •  • 
Out  of  this  cap  we  drank,  each,  a  fall  draaght,  beooming  tha% 
according  to  Bedoain  usage,  'brothers'  for  life  and  death."— 
Mermann  Agha.    By  Gifford  Palgrave.    P.  128. 

*  Herod,,  iv.  7a  «  Bahr,  SymboUh,  vol  ii.  pp.  420  ft 
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more  or  less  to  a  Bjrmpathy  with  the  observanoes  seen  on 
every  hand.  Not  only  had  they  been  in  the  midst  of  the 
degrading  religion  of  Egypt :  the  Asiatic  tribes  of  the 
Delta,  around  them,  had  a  special  idolatry  of  their  own. 
Some,  indeed,  maintain  that  an  invincible  repugnance 
must  have  been  felt  by  the  Hebrews,  as  Asiatics,  to 
the  Egyptian  gods,  and  trace  their  heathen  notions  to 
the  related  Semitic  peoples  with  whom  they  had  been 
in  oontact.  Thus,  Lengerke  shows  how  they  would  na* 
turally  derive  them,  not  only  from  the  Hyksos  and  other 
Eastern  races  already  in  Egypt,  but  from  the  position  of 
Goshen,  at  the  entrance  to  the  country  from  the  north- 
east, and  hence  open  to  the  easy  introduction  of  the 
idolatry  of  Western  Asia.  The  worship  of  the  Canaanites 
must,  besides,  have  been  fis^miliar  to  them  before  their 
migration  to  the  Nile,  and  would  be  kept  alive  in  their 
memories  by  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countriesj 
while  the  star  worship  of  the  neighbouring  Arab  tribes 
could  not  be  unknown,  as  the  route  to  the  mines  in  their 
districts  was  much  in  use.  The  worship  of  Moloch,  a 
Babylonian  god  adopted  in  Canaan,  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  practised  by  the  Hebrews  while  still  in  Egypt. 
They  had  i^parently  already,  while  there,  learned  to 
devote  their  firstborn  children  to  that  hideous  idol,  as 
a  burnt  sacrifice.^  Many  details  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  in 
fact,  seem  to  allude,  directly,  to  this  god;  as  where 
Jehovah  claims  for  Himself  the  firstborn.  The  scapegoat 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement'  was  the  couuterpart  of  offer- 
ings sent  into  the  wilderness  to  Moloch.  The  ass  was 
sacrificed  to  him,  but  must,  in  Israel,  have  its  neck 
broken,  if  not  redeemed.'  The  stem  prohibition  of  any 
payment  for  impurity  being  accepted  by  the  priests  fof 

1  Ssek.  zz.  26.  *  Lev.  zvi  2S« 

•Bxod.ziiL13;  zxxL2a 
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the  worship  of  Jehovah,^  was^  moreover^  evidently  aimed 
at  the  licentiousness  of  the  service  of  Ashtoreth,  the  Asiatic 
Venns.'  Jeroboam's  calf-wcrship,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
dae  to  Assyrian  and  Fhenieian,  not  Egyptian  influence, 
though  the  second  commandment  was  directed  against 
the  multitude  of  idols  and  symbolical  images  in  Egyptian 
temples,  and  especially  against  the  worship  of  animals. 
In  later  times  at  least,  withont  question,  the  idolatry 
followed  by  Israel  was  Assyrian  and  Babylonian :  their 
worship  of  Siccuth  and  Chinn,  mentioned  by  Amos,* 
being  that  of  the  Assyrian  g^ds  Sakkoth  and  Kewan, 
atte  planet  Saturn. 

Esekiel,  indeed,  tells  ns  that  while  they  were  still  on 
ihe  Nile,  God  had  demanded  that  they  should  not  defile 
themselves  any  longer  with  the  idols  of  Egypt,  and  had 
required  every  man  to  ''cast  away  the  abominations 
of  his  ^es;''  the  household  gods  to  which  he  did  rever- 
ence.^ But  these  may  either  have  been  Egyptian  or 
Asiatic*  It  seems  implied^  however,  in  Leviticus,  by  the 
stem  command,  *'  to  offer  no  more  sacrifices  to  goats,''  * 
that,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  they  copied  the  native  idola- 
try of  the  Nile,  if,  indeed,  the  reference  be  not  to  the 
goat-like  demons  or  satyrs  supposed  to  haunt  the  desert.* 

The  incidents  of  the  struggle  with  Pharaoh;  of  the 
march  to  Sinai  ;  and  of  the  giving  of  the  law;  had  been 
designed  to  substitute,  for  such  idolatry,  faith  in  Jehovah^ 
as  the  invisible  but  all  powerful  leader  of  Israel,  and  th0 

'  Dent,  xxiii  18L 

'  Lecgerke's  Zimoan,  pp.  875-8b  See  Movers'  Pkowk^  voL  i 
pp  863»  871»  /  frot  Sayce  holds  that  Asherah— the  goddess  of 
totility — ^was  quite  distinct  from.  Ashtoreth»  or  Astarte — the 
Assyrian  Istar.    The  Bible  and  ihs  MonumenU,  p.  72. 

*  Amos  V.  26.    See  vol.  i.  p.  59.      "  Esek.  xz.  7,  8;  zziiL  Z,  8L 

*  Lev.  zviL  7;  xWiL  23.    See  p.  64 
See  same  word»  Isa.  xiiL  14^  21, 84 
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one  only  liying  and  true  (3od.  Bat  it  was  nataral  that 
among  a  people  so  accastomed  to  idols,  and  in  an  age 
when  the  sight  of  the  Deity  was  held  absolutely  essential 
by  mankind  at  large,  there  should  be  a  craving  for  some 
visible  symbol  even  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  This 
had  been  already  indulgently  met,  by  the  presence  of 
the  olondy  and  fiery  pillar  before  the  host,  and  by  the 
overpowering  spectacles  of  the  Holy  Mount.  It  was 
further,  presently,  commanded  that  as  an  additional 
emblem  of  the  presence  of  God  amongst  the  people,  a 
perpetual  fire  should  bum  in  the  Tabernacle  which  was 
to  be  constructed.  But  the  total  proscription  of  such 
images  and  symbols  as  they  had  seen  on  every  hand  in 
Egypt,  was  too  sublime  an  advance  in  religious  ideas  to 
be  accepted  or  understood  at  once.  Nor  must  we  judge 
snch  a  nation  too  hardly,  when  we  remember  that,  even 
at  this  day,  Eastern  Christendom  has  its  sacred  pictures, 
and  the  Western  Church  its  images,  as  aids  to  devotion. 
It  is  difficult,  even  after  so  many  ages,  for  civilized,  as 
for  uncivilized,  races,  to  banish  everything  human  and 
sensuous  fr^m  their  conception  of  an  invisible  Gk)d.  The 
Hebrews,  who  till  a  few  weeks  before  had  worshipped 
Apia  or  Mnevis,  the  oz-gods  of  Egypt — or  Moloch,  the 
ox*god  of  Canaan — ^must  have  found  it  still  harder  to 
trust  in  an  unseto  Being,  and  doubtless  were  inclined 
to  think  Moses  such  an  incarnate  divinity  as  they  had 
been  accustomed. to  consider  the  kings  and  priests  of 
Egypt.  Bat  since  their  arrival  at  Sinai  he  had  not 
continued  with  them  as  before.  After  the  first  few  days 
he  had  been  summoned  to  the  Mount,  and  had  now 
remained  there  more  than  a  month,  till  it  seemed  to 
some  in  the  camp,  in  spite  of  the  cloud  of  the  Presence 
on  the  heights  above  tiiem,  as  if  he  had  forsaken  th^n, 
(KT  had  perished  among  the  lightnings  and  thunders. 
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Helpless  and  lost  in  the  absence  of  a  leader,  fhej 
demanded  that  Aaron  ehonid  make  a  god  for  them,  like 
thoae  they  had  known  in  Egypt,  to  be,  in  their  eyes, 
the  God  who  had  bronght  them  out  from  that  land,  and 
to  go  before  them,  instead  of  Moses.  They  had  30 
thought,  apparently,  of  worshipping  any  other  being  than 
Jehovah,  bat  wished  to  do  so  nnder  the  form  of  a  familiar 
idol  ;^  and  that  within  a  few  days  after  (he  command  had 
Bonnded  to  them  from  the  Meant,  forbidding  all  such 
"  similitades." 

The  sacred  ox — Apis— of  Memphis,  dose  to  Goshen, 
vos  one  of  the  greatest  of  Egyptiaa  gods,  the  incarnation 
of    Osiris,    and    his    most 
cheriahed    emblem  aa   tlie 
patron  of  i^ricaltnre.*     It 
was,     indeed,     worshipped 
nnder  three  names,  at  dif- 
ferent    plaoes,     as    Apis, 
Basis,  and  the  black   calf 
Mnevis,  whose  shrine  was 
at  On,  almost  in  the  midst 
of  the  Hebrew  popnlation. 
Bnt  of  these  three^   Apis 
B«)raF.»«..oFA«*-«i'U™«.     waa  the  most  famons.     A 
calf,  affirmed    by  the   priests    to   show  the   mysterions 
markings  which   proved  its  divine  birth,  was   bronght 
on  a  sacred  ship  to  Memphis,  with  groat  pomp,  and 
eonducted  to  a  splendid  palace-temple,  where  extensive 
courts  and  shady  walks  wera  provided  for  his  pleasore, 
and  hosts  of  menials  attended  to  wait  on  him.     He  was 
allowed  to  drink   only  from  one  special  well,  and  hii 
food  was  as  carefully  chosen  as  if  he  had  been  really 
*  Exod.  xzxii.  4.    Aaron  mja,  "  TkU  it  My  god,"  oto.  (lib.) 
■  FlaU,<l<it.74.  Wm!barUm'BDM»teL«g<iiici».vol.ir.fp,i,S,t 
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divine.  Oxen  were  sacrificed  to  him^^  and  he  received 
the  constant  adoration  of  mnltitudes  who  came  to 
worship  or  to  consalt  him  as  an  oracle.  His  answers, 
indeed^  mast  have  been  distressingly  uncertain^  for  they 
seem  to  have  been  determined  by  the  readiness  with 
\ihich  he  took  food  from  the  hand  of  the  inquirer ;  from 
the  particular  door  by  which  he  entered  his  gorgeous 
stable;  and  by  other  indications  of  a  class  no  higher. 
His  magnificent  tomb  has  already  been  described/  but 
his  death  was  an  event  which  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  all 
Egypt.  Every  one  shaved  his  head^  and  gave  way 
to  lamentations,  which  continued  till  a  new  Apis  was 
founds  and  then  the  rejoicing  was  as  universal.  As  with 
other  gods,  high  festivals  were  held  yearly  in  his  honour; 
his  birthday,  especially,  being  a  great  national  holiday^ 
celebrated  with  sacrifices,  feasting^  and  religious  dances, 
but  also  with  foul  licence  and  vice.  Herodotus  describes 
some  of  these  religious  saturnalia,  from  which  the 
characteristics  of  the  feast  of  Apis  may  be  judged. 
Women  played  on  castanets,  men  on  fiutes;  the  multitude 
singing  and  clapping  their  hands  together  to  the  music* 
Lascivious  dances  turned  the  precincts  of  the  temple 
into  a  wide  abomination,  and  wine,  drunk  to  excess, 
heightened  every  other  evil.  Such  festivals  were  indeed 
common.  At  that  of  Isis,  men  and  women  beat  them- 
selves after  the  sacrifice,  like  the  fiagellants  of  the  middle 
ages,  while  the  Carians  settled  on  the  Nile/  cut  their 
foreheads  with  knives.* 

>  Eerod.,  ii.  88»  41.        >  Page  10.    For  his  "marks/'  see  p.  64 
*  Lev.  xix.  28;  zxi.  &   1  Kings  xviii.  26,  23.    Jer.  xvi.  6;  zlL 

6 ;  zlvii.  5. 
^  Herod,,  ii.  6(X    Dances  and  music  were  ns^al  at  the  religions 

festivals  of  the  Jews.    Exod.  xv.  20.    Jnd.  zxi.  2.    1  Sam.  xviii. 

6,7.    2  Sam  vi.  6.    Dancing,  as  a  religious  act  dates  indeed  froia 
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Of  tlie  local  worship  of  Moloch^  the  ox-god  of  the  ABiatie 
tribes  of  the  Delta^  we  have  no  details^  but  no  doubt  h 
was  similar  to  that  of  Apis  or  Mnevis^  and  the  feasts  in 
its  honour  would  be  equally  licentious  and  revolting. 

Deficient  in  the  great  qualities  of  a  leader^  which  so 
pre-eminently  marked  his  brother  Moses^  Aaron  weakly 
listened  to  the  clamours  of  the  crowd,  that  he  should 
provide  for  them  an  idol  emblem  of  Jehovah.  He  may 
have  withstood  the  detnand  till  awed  by  fear  of  personal 
violence;  for  tradition  assigns  the  death  of  Hur  to  his 
resistance  to  the  proposal.  Yet,  as  the  resalts  showedj 
only  a  small  part  of  the  host  were  actually  oompromised 

the  earliest  ages,  and  prevails  in  some  countries  even  at  this  day. 
In  India,  for  example,  dances  before  an  idol  are  a  feature  of 
nearly  every  religious  festival,  and  the  dancing  of  Mabommedaa 
dervishes  in  well  known.  Very  possibly  the  idea  is  not  un- 
founded which  traces  snoh  rites  to  an  imitation  of  the  hea* 
venly  bodies.*  Luoian  unhesitatingly  maintains  this  opinion. 
''Dancing,*'  says  he,  "is  no  new  custom,  but  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  all  things ;  for  the  circling  motions  of  the  stars,  and 
the  movements  among  each  other  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars, 
and  their  well-ordered  harmony,  explain  its  origin/*  Even  Miltoo 
supposes  such  religious  danoes  among  the  angels  in  heavai^ 
before  creation. 

''That  day,  as  other  solemn  days,  they  spent 
In  song  and  dance  about  the  sacred  hill ; 
Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphera 
Of  planets,  and  of  fixed f  in  all  her  wheels, 
Besembles  nearest :  mases  intricate. 
Eccentric,  intervolved,  yet  regular. 
Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem; 
And  ii)  their  motions  harmony  divine. 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  Gk>d*s  own 
Listens  delighted."  J 

*  YoMey's  Voyage  •!»  8yri9,  voL  u.  p.  408,  note. 

t  Fixed* fixed  gtan. 

i  Paradin  LoH,  Bk.  ▼.  61S-«7. 
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in  tliis  religioos  defection^^  and  {he  whole  movement 
might  have  been  crashed  in  the  bad,  by  manly  firmneas. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  he  invited  the  men,  with  their 
wives,  sons  and  daughters,  to  give  him  their  golden  ear- 
rings to  melt  into  the  image  they  desired.  It  was  fitting 
to  make  it  of  sach  materials,  for^  many  of  these  orna» 
ments,  engraved  with  magic  characters,  and  consecrated 
to  some  idol,  were  worn  as  amulets.'  Thin  plates  of  gold 
formed  from  these  sufficed  to  coat  over  a  wooden  figurei 
of  Moloch,  Apis,  or  possibly  of  the  calf  Mnevis ;  Aaron,  or 
rather  those  appoioted  by  him,  engraving  the  necessary 
aaored  marks  on  it,*  and  thus  preparing  it  for  worship  by 
the  multitude. 

That  the  golden  calf  was  a  copy  of  the  sacred  ox  or 
calf  of  Egypt,  has,  till  late  years,  been  generally  taken 
for  granted>  It  is  now,  however,  qaestioned,  as  has 
been  noticed,  whether  it  was  not  rather  a  reproduction  of 
the  god  Moloch,  worshipped  by  the  Asiatics  in  the  Delta. 
A  common  national  origin,  as  well  as  numerous  inters 
marriages,  would  make  such  an  idol  at  once  familiar  and 
attractive  to  the  Hebrews.  They  might  be  proud  of 
their  descent  from  Abraham,  but  they  retained  at  all 
times  a  lingering  attachment  to  the  idolatry  he  left 
behind  him  at  Harran.  The  teraphim  in  Jacob's  house* 
hold  and  camp  were,  indeed,  only  a  first  indication  of  a 
feeling  that  showed  itself  through  all  their  history,  to  the 
downfall  of  their  State.  The  names  of  the  gods  worw 
shipped  and  the  forms  of  idolatry  might  vary,  but  un- 

*  See  the  small  namber  mentioned  in  Ezod.  zzzii.  28. 

'  Eichhom's  Einleiiung  in  das  N.  T^  voL  i.  p.  524.   Winer,  art. 
Ohrringe, 
'  See  page  64 

*  Bee  Knobd'B  Exodm.    Langa.    KeU  and  DdiiHiek,    KM$r, 
P^eofttT't  Bible.    KaUeclh  and  obherf. 
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doabteclly  the  bias  to  Babylonian  and  Canaanitisli  IieatheQ« 
ism  never  died  oat.  They  were  especially  given  to  the 
'worship  of  Moloch  throngh  their  whole  subsequent 
history.  ''There  is  no  trace/'  says  Bonsen,  ''of  any 
Asiatic  stem  ever  borrowing  a  religions  solemnity  from 
the  Egyptians ;  for  the  idols  of  the  Nile  were  an  abomin« 
ation  to  such  races*  when  not  an  object  of  ridicnle.'' 
He  therefore  thinks  that  the  golden  calf  was  an  image, 
not  of  Apis,  bat  of  Moloch,  who  was  worshipped  nnder 
the  shape  of  an  ox,  or  as  a  hnman  form  with  an  ox's 
head.^  He  adds,  that  he  himself  met  some  chiefs  of  the 
Drnses,  in  London,  in  1842,  who  carried  aboat  with  them 
a  small  gilded  figure  o^  an  ox,  in  obedience,  as  they  said, 
to  an  immemorial  custom  of  their  people.' 

Tradition  fixes  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  defection  as 
in  the  month  of  Tammnz,  our  July,'  which  would  corre- 
spond with  that  of  the  annual  summer  feast  of  ancient 
religions,  especially  the  Semitic;  the  festival  changed 
afterwards  by  Moses  into  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  all 
that  was  impure  and  idolatrous  being  excluded.  A  con- 
siderable interval  must  have  passed  before  everything 
was  prepared,  but  at  last,  six  weeks^  after  his  brother 
had  gone  up  into  the  Mount,  Aaron  announced  that  the 
next  day  would  be  kept  as  a  feast  to  Jehovah ;  the  golden 
ealf  being  recognized  as  in  some  way  His  symboL 


1  Movers,  Phonix.,  voL  i.  p.  872. 

*  Bonsen's  Biheil  Urhwnden,  vol.  i.  pp.  180-183.  Bwald 
with  him  that  the  calf  was  not  aa  allusion  to  Egyptian  bat  to 
Asiatic  idolatry,  as  introduced  to  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos.  00* 
Bohdehte,  vol.  it.  p.  258.  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  Apis.  Kenacmt 
p.  881.  Sayce  says,  without  hesitation,  that  it  was  ¥4?^*^! 
Lengerke  died  in  1855. 

*  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  BibUt  vol.  iL  p.  417* 
^  Exod.  ixiy.  18. 
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WiXk  the  dawn  of  morning,  matters  came,  finally,  to  a 
erisis.  Bamt  sacrifices  and  peace  offerings  having  been 
presented  to  the  calf,  the  people  sat  down  to  feast  on  the 
parts  of  the  victims  not  consumed  on  the  altars;  and, 
this  being  ended,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  wild  licence 
with  which  sach  occasions  had  been  associated  in  Egypt. 
Meanwhile,  no  messenger  had  been  sent  to  Moses  to  warn 
him  of  what  was  afoot ;  if  indeed  awe  would  have  per* 
mitted  any  one  to  ascend  the  Mount.  But  now  a  Divine 
intimation  apprised  him  of  the  danger,  and  he  hurried 
down  towards  the  camp.  Presently,  as  he  and  Joshua 
came  nearer,  and  the  noise  of  the  feast  reached  them, 
it  was  supposed  by  Joshua,  soldier-like,  to  be  the  sound 
of  a  hostile  attack,  such  as  that  made  by  Amalek  not  long 
before.  But  Moses,  true  to  his  own  instincts,  interpreted 
it  rightly,  as  neither  the  shout  of  victory  nor  the  wail  ot 
the  defeated,  but  the  roll  of  wild  choruses  in  a  religious 
festival. 

Once  amoDgst  the  people,  the  influence  of  his  strong 
will  was  seen  in  an  instant.  Passing  straight  to  the 
idol,  he  ordered  it  to  be  instantly  removed,  and  broke  up 
the  assembly  by  the  mere  awe  of  his  presence. 

The  incident  had  been  critical,  for  Qod  had  threatened 
to  consume  the  whole  multitude  for  such  an  apostasy,  and 
had  only  spared  them  at  the  earnest  and  touching  inter- 
cession of  Moses.  It  was  imperative  that  the  evil  be 
rooted  out,  as  far  as  possible.  The  calf,  itself,  must  first 
be  utterly  degraded  from  all  suspicion  of  divine  power, 
and  was  therefore  ground  to  powder,  and  strewn  on  the 
stream  of  which  the  people  had  to  drink.  To  kill  a 
sacred  anitnal  was  a  terrible  sacrilege,  but  to  be  forced  to 
drink  the  ashes  of  a  desecrated  idol,  was  a  stiU  more 
impressive  punishment. 

Yet,    this   was   only  the    beginning    of  retribution. 


Thongh  tendor  and  loving  aa  a  woman;  willing  indeed  to 
be  blotted  oat  of  the  book  of  God,^  if  only  t^e  sin  of  his 
people  might  be  forgiven;  Moses  had,  on  oocasion,  ^1  the 
Btemer  attribates  of  a  strong  mler  of  men.  Anthority 
had  been  overthrown  in  the  vast  lioBt,  for  Aaxon  had  \et 
the  people  £e^  into  wild  lawlessneas  and  insubordination,' 
which,  if  not  at  once  dmahed,  wonld  ran  riot  in  idolatry, 
and  destroy  the  whole  Boheme  of  the  Theooracy  at  its 
rise.  Standing  in  the  gate  of  the  camp,  therefore,  he 
Bnmmoned  to  him  sacb  aa  were  on  the  side  of  Jehovah^ 
and  was  forthwith  answered  by  all  the  men  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  the  smaUest  of  the  twelve  tribes.*  These  he 
instantly  ordered  to  gird  on  their  swords,  and,  passing 
throngh  the  host,  to  pnt  down  the  rebellion  at  any 
cost.  Ere  night,  terror  bad  seized  the  offenders,  and  tha 
camp  waa  saved,  bat  not  before  3,000  men  had  fallen. 

■  Exod.  xxzii.  32. 

■  Eiod.  zxxii.  25.  "The  people  irere  naked," — lit  "are  sot  to 
be  reiaed  in."  The  rest  of  tha  Tens  may  be  read,  '*fw  Aanm 
bad  let  go  the  reins  unto  them,  for  a  whiepering,  of  derision 
among  their  enemies,"  %.«.,  the  worshippers  of  the  trae  Qod  would 
hereafter  be  taQnted  as  the  worshippers  of  a  calf. 

*  Num.  iii.  39 ;  zxvi.  62.  23,000  maiea  from  a  month  old.  np> 
warda,  would  perhaps  imply  &0,000  persons  in  all,  in  the  tribe. 
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BTIIL  AT  BDIAI. 

IN  its  results,  tibe  apostasy  of  the  golden  calf  affbcted 
the  whole  fntare  history  of  Israel.  It  was  an  open 
and  flagrant  breach  of  the  oorenant  bo  recently  made 
with  God,  and  for  the  time  cancelled  it.  Even  Moses 
islt  Uiis,  and  bad  shown  that  he  did  so,  by  throwing  down 
and  shattering  the  tablets  inscribed  with  the  "  Ten 
Words "  on  which,  primarily,  all  else  rested — an  act 
taotamonnt  to  throwing  up  his  high  commission  as  leader 
and  prophet  of  the  people.  Since  they  bad  repudiated 
their  relations  to  Jehovah,  the  laws  which  expressed  those 
relations  wonld  only  be  disbononred  by  being  delivered 
to  them.  The  narrative  of  Exodus  discloses  the  gravity 
of  the  moment  in  language  of  mysterioas  sablimity. 
Moses,  once  more  ascending  Sinai,  pleads  with  God  for 
the  pardon  of  Israel  and  of  Aaron — praying  that  hia  own 
name  may  be  blotted  ont  from  the  book  of  heaven  with 
theirs,  if  they  be  not  foi^ven.  But  all  be  can  for  a  tima 
obtain,  is  the  promise  Uiat  an  angel  woald  henceforth 
guide  them  to  Canaan.  Jehovah  Himself  was  too  offended 
to  come  near  the  camp,  nor  would  it  be  well  He  should, 
lest  His  anger  burst  forth  to  their  destruction. 

That  their  God  was  no  longer  to  dwell  among  them, 
as  of  old,  struck  the  hearts  of  all  with  a  profound  grief. 
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which  expressed  itself  in  the  striking  form  of  a  universal 
public  mooming.  Every  ornament  was  laid  aside^  and 
the  sombre  dress  of  general  humiliation  and  penitence 
adopted.  Nor  was  this  merely  for  a  time.  Henceforth^ 
the  hope  of  restored  favour  was  connected  with  the  reten* 
tion  of  this  visible  confession  of  guilt  till  they  had  finally 
entered  Canaan.^  There  were,  also,  other  marks  of  the 
breach  between  God  and  His  people.  The  tent  of  Moses, 
which  had  hitherto,  apparently,  been  the  temporary  sane* 
tnary  of  the  camp,  marked  by  the  mysterious  cloud  at  its 
entrance,  was  removed  to  a  distance;  as  if  the  symbol 
of  the  Divine  Presence  could  no  longer  be  vouchsafed 
among  the  apostate  multitude.  There,  aloof  from  thtr 
guilty  host,  the  mysterious  pledge  of  His  not  having 
wholly  forsaken  Israel  still  hung — but  it  was  not,  as 
before,  in  their  midst.  All  who  ''sought  Jehovah''  had 
now  to  go  outside  the  camp,  and  thither,  also,  Moses  had 
to  betake  himself  for  Divine  communications.  The  awe 
felt  towards  him  had  returned  with  greater  force  than 
ever  after  his  reappearance,  and  his  future  relations  with 
Jehovah  intensified  it  still  more.  ^  When  he  used  to  go 
out  to  the  Tent  of  Meeting,'' '  says  the  sacred  narrative, 
"  every  man  was  wont  to  stand  in  the  entrance  of  his 
tent,  looking  after  him  till  he  went  in,  and  the  cloudy 
pillar  then  came  down  and  rested  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tent,  while  Jehovah  talked  with  Moses  face  to  face^  as  a 
man  speaks  to  his  friend.  And  all  the  people,  each  time 
they  saw  it,  fell  on  their  faces  at  the  entrance  of  their 
tents."  ^    'But,  as  yet,  there  was  no  priestly  or  Levite 

>  Exod.  zzziii.  4-6.    '  The  tent  where  Jehovah  met  with  Moses. 

*  Exod.  xxxiit.  7^11.  All  these  verses  speak  of  events  happen* 
ing  often.  When  Israel  is  spoken  of  as  a  stiff-necked  people,  il 
means,  a  people  who  in  their  haughty  self-will  throw  back  their 
necks,  as  if  in  defiance. 
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guard  over  the  saored  dwelling,  for,  when  Moses  returned 
to  tbe  oamp,  it  was  left  in  charge  of  Joshua.^ 

Forty  days  elapsed  after  the  great  catastrophe,  beforv 
the  prayer  of  Moses  received  a  full  answer,  and  then,  at 
last,  the  life  of  Aaron  was  spared,  and  Jehovah  once  more 
promised.  Himself,  to  go  before  Israel  to  Canaan.^  This 
was  equivalent  to  a  renewal  of  the  covenant,  and  a 
re*appointment  of  Moses  to  his  great  commission.  He 
therefore,  forthwith,  resumed  his  old  position.  But,  as  at 
the  burning  bush  he  had  craved  some  sign  of  the  Divine 
favour,  and  some  pledge  of  help,  he  now,  with  the 
yearning  so  peculiar  to  antiquity  for  a  vision  of  the  God- 
head, asks  that  his  re-installation  might  be  similarly 
accredited,'  and  this  petition  also  was  granted.  Placed  in 
a  crevice  of  Sinai,  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  passed  by,  and 
a  Toice  was  heard  proclaiming  His  presence  and  attri- 
butes. A  new  period  in  the  career  of  the  great  prophet 
dates  from  this  time.*  Two  other  tables,  hewn  from  the 
mountain  side,  and  inscribed  afresh  with  the  "  Ten 
Words,''  marked  publicly  the  renewal  of  the  covenant. 
Once  more  he  remained  forty  days  in  the  mountain,  but 
this  time  the  camp  stood  the  test  of  his  absence,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  defection.  Descending  at  last 
with  the  pledge  of  restored  favour  with  Gk>d,  it  became 
evident  that  he  stood  on  a  loftier  elevation  than  before, 
above  his  countrymen,  and  was  surrounded  by  an  awful 
and  mysterious  greatness.  A  supernatural  light,  caught 
from  near  approach  to  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  shone  from 

'  Ezod.  zzziii.  11. 

>  The  pleading  of  Moses  with  Gbd  for  Israel  is  unspeakably 
touching,  and  so  also  is  the  language  ascribed  to  Jehovah:  *'Masl 
then  My  presence  go  with  Thee :  will  nothing  less  suffice,  that  1 
nay  give  thee  rest  P  "   IfizodL  zzxiii.  14.    Ewald's  translation. 

>  Bxod.  xxxiii.  18.  «  Exod.  zzziv.  29. 
VOL.  II.  V 
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his  feat  ares  ^  and  required  to  be  bidden  by  a  yeSL  till  it 
gradually  faded,  and  it  was  noticed  that  this  splendour 
was  renewed  as  often  as  he  returned  to  the  camp  from 
communion  with  Ck>d.' 

The  covenant  having  been  thus  re-established,  it  was 
now  possible  to  prepare  a  more  formal  sanctuary  than  the 
tent  of  Moses.  It  was  fitting  that  a  centre  should  be 
provided  to  which  all  might  turn  as  to  the  visible  abode 
of  Jehovah,  the  Gk)d-King  of  IsraeL  Accustomed  to 
see  images  of  the  gods  present  among  other  peoples, 
they  craved  some  equivalent,  and  were  graciously  heard. 
Though  symbols  of  Jehovah  were  proscribed,  they  would 
have  among  them  the  mysterious  cloud  which  attested 
His  presence,  and  could  thus  boast  far  higher  honour 
than  any  other  nation.* 

How  "  the  pattern "  of  the  future  Tabernacle  was 
revealed  to  Moses  is  not  told  us :  we  only  leam  that  he 
was  guided  in  its  constaruction  by  monitions  firom  God. 
It  may  be,  as  Dean  Perowne  puts  it,  that  '^  the  lower 
analogies  of  the  painter  and  the  architect,  seeing  with 
their  inward  eye  tlieir  completed  work,  before  the  work 
itself  begins,  may  help  ns  to  understand  how  it  was  that 

'  The  Hebrew  word  karany  to  shine,  is  contieoted  with  kerm^  a 
horn,  and  henoe,  in  the  Yalgate^  Moses  is  repre-tented  as  having 
boms  after  his  return  frooi  the  Divine  preaence.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  fancy  which  depicts  him,  as  in  the  master-piece  of 
Michael  Angelo,  with  horns. 

^  Exod.  xxxiv.  4f-35.     Dent.  x.  S-6, 10.    Oomp.  2  Oor.  ill  7  ff. 

*  In  antiquity  the  desire  for  a  visible  presence  of  the  deity 
was  not  only  a  great  cause  of  the  multiplication  of  idols,  but 
showed  itself  in  the  passionate  enthusiasm  with  which  the  house* 
hold  gods  were  kissed,  watched  and  protected.  For  any  one  to 
k>se  his  gods  was  to  lose  all  pledge  of  seearity  or  welfare^  H 
was  natnraly  therefore^  for  Israel  lo  wish  earnestly  that  God 
might  be  present,  by  some  symbol,  amongst  thenu 
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Khe  vision  on  the  Moant  incladed  all  details  of  fortn^ 
measurement^  materials^  the  order  of  the  ritual^  and  the 
apparel  of  the  priests."  ^  The  oase  of  David^  who  tells  ua 
that  the  smallest  particulars  respecting  the  Temple  were 
included  in  the  things  which  **  the  Lord  made  him  under- 
stand in  writing,  by  His  hand  upon  him,'^  that  is,  by  an 
inward  illumination  which  seemed  to  exclude  the  slow 
process  of  deliberation  and  decision,  furnishes  a  parallel 
to  that  of  Moses.*  But  if  thus  mysteriously  planned,  its 
execution  was  left  to  human  instruments,  among  whom  the 
names  of  only  two  survive — ^Bezaleel,  ^'in  the  shadow 
of  God,"  t.0.,  under  His  protection,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
and  Aholiab,  **  the  father's  tent,"  of  the  tribe  of  Dan-^ 
who  had  doubtless  gained  their  artistic  skill  in  Egypt. 

The  Tabernacle,  as  its  name  implies,  was  a  movable 
tent-temple,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  an  unsettled 
and  wandering  people.  It  was,  hence,  necessarily,  small 
-—its  length  being  only  about  45  feet,  and  its  breadth 
15^  which  was  also  its  height.'  Its  sides  and  western  end^ 
for  it  was  open  at  the  east,  were  formed  of  boards  of 
acacia  wood,^  the  only  timber  in  the  Sinai  region  suit- 
able in  its  size  and  qualities.  These  boards  were  fixed 
in  wooden  sockets  covered  with  silver;  a  plating  of  gold 
over  both  sides,  and  also  over  a  series  of  acacia  pillars 
ftnd  connecting  bars,  by  which  the  structure  was  made 
firm^  lending  further  dignity  to  it  |  though  the  splendour 

I  Art.  TdbemacU,  Did  of  the  Bible.  *  Ibid. 

*  The  cabit  is  reckoned*  18  in.  here  and  in  the  following  pages, 
Conder  makes  it— 16  in. 

Triatram*a  Nai.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  391.  The  tree  is  the 
Aeada  SergoL  Its  seed  bus  a  pod  like  that  of  the  laburnum : 
its  bark  is  used  for  tanning :  camels  browse  on  its  terrible  thorns, 
and  it  yields  the  gum  arabio  of  commerce.  Acacia  wood  was 
largely  UMd  for  ship-bailding  in  antiquity,  from  its  toni^hnaRt 
aAd  durability.    Bitter's  Erdlcfwnde^  toL  xiv.  p.  335. 
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thus  layislied  was  hidden  beneath  a  euccession  of  cover- 
mgs  which  constitated  the  Toof,  and  extended  down  the 
sides  and  end,  nearly,  if  not  qnite  to  the  ground. 

Of  these,  the  innermost  displayed  the  highest  art  of 
the  day  in  the  shape  of  figures  of  the  symbolio  chembim, 
woven  in  deep  blue,  purple,  and  crimson,  on  a  while 
ground  of  the  finest  linen  or  cotton  fabric.  This,  appar- 
ently, formed  the  ceiling,  and  hung  down,  as  gorgeous 
tapestry,  over  the  inside  of  the  golden  walls.^  Above 
this,  as  a  protection  to  it,  was  laid  a  second  covering  of 
camel-hair  cloth,  reaching  down  the  outside  almost  to  the 
earth.  Next  came  one  of  rams'  leather,  dyed  red,  and, 
over  this,  the  fourth,  of  the  skin  of  the  dngong,  a  kind 
of  seal,  found  still  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  known  to  the 
Hebrews  as  the  '^  tahash/'*  The  leather  made  from  this 
material  is  even  at  present  used  for  sandals  and  shields 
in  the  Sinai  peninsula,  and  was  anciently  in  demand  for 
the  winter  tents  of  soldiers,  from  being  impervious  to 
■water,  and  as  a  fancied  protection  from  lightning.* 

The  interior  was  divided  into  two  chambers,  the 
eastern — ^forming  the  Holy  Place — 30  feet  long  by  15 
broad;  the  inner — or  Holy  of  Holies,  only  15  feet 
square.    Like  the  corresponding  space,  bearing  the  same 

^  Jos.,  Ant,  IIL  vL  11. 

*  The  Hebrew  word,  Tahash,  is  no  doubt  the  equivalent  for  the 
Arabic  **  Tahash,''  which  is  a  general  name  for  the  various  species 
of  sealsi  dugongs,  and  dolphins  found  in  the  Bed  Sea.  Tristram's 
Nat.  Hist  of  the  Bible,  p.  44. 

*  Palmer's  Sinai,  p.  39.  Knobel's  Genesis,  p.  261.  The  use  of 
the  acacia  wood  and  of  tabash  skin  in  the  construction  of  the 
Tabernacle  are  striking  "  undesigned  coincidences/'  in  proof  iil 
the  strict  historical  truth  of  the  narrative.  Both  are  local 
productions,  unknown  elsewhere.  Eicbhoni,  Einleitung,  vol.  iii. 
p.  266.  Furrer's  Geographie,  p.  11.  The  custom  of  dying  rami* 
skins  red  still  continues.    Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  258^ 
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nsme^  in  Egyptian  temples,  this  specially  sacred  spot 
was  at  the  west  end,  and  was  wholly  nnlighted ;  for  a 
doable  onrtain  of  the  finest  workmanship,  bright,  like 
that  on  the  inner  walls,  with  many  colonrs,  and  adorned 
with  strange  forms,  like  the  curtains  of  golden  tissue 
before  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  at 
once  divided  it  from  the  Holy  Place,  and  veiled  it  m 
permanent  darkness. 

The  sacred  tent  was  enclosed  in  an  open  space  76  feet 
broad  and  150  feet  long.  Of  this,  the  eastern  end.  or 
entrance,  was  closed  by  hangings  of  costly  workmanship, 
though  not  of  the  same  exceptional  fineness  as  that  of  the 
inner  curtains;^  the  pillars  supporting  them  being  plated 
with  copper,  except  on  the  cornices,  which  were  covered 
with  gold.  The  connecting  bars  above,  however,  were 
gilded  throughout^  and  the  hangings  themselves  were 
held  up  by  golden  hooks,  though  the  sockets  of  the  pillars 
were  only  of  copper.  That  the  entrance  was  at  the  east, 
and  thus  faced  the  west,  was  in  keeping  with  the  usual 
practice  of  the  age  in  sacred  structures.^ 

On  the  other  three  sides,  a  series  of  pillars  and  bars, 
strengthened  and  ornamented  with  silver  and  copper, 
formed  a  framework  from  which  hung  a  line  of  curtains, 
depending  from  silver  rods.  But  their  height  was  only 
7^  feet,  while  the  Tabernacle  within  was  15. 

The  sacred  equipment  of  this  sanctuary  was  inevitably, 
in  some  respects,  similar  to  that  of  heathen  temples, 
though  in  vivid  contrast  to  them  by  the  absence  of  any 
idolatrous  symbols.  In  His  wisdom,  God  here,  ap  else* 
where,  sanctioned  the  use  of  existing  forms  and  ideas, 
as  already  familiar  and  easily  imderstood,  but  separated 
from  them  all  that  might  lead  to  error. 

«  Bzod.  zzvii.  16.  •  Bosenmiiller,  Bib.  AUwtK  I.,  i  137. 
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Saored  Arks  bad  been  seen  in  every  temple  in  Egypt>^ 
M  tbe  Bhrines  of  tbe  idols^  or  of  some  object  eqnallj 
Bscred  and  idolatrous  ;  as  in  later  times  in  the  case  of 
tiiat  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis^  at  Patrse,  in  Acbaia, 
which  contained  the  image  of  Dionysas,  veiled  from 
eight  in  reverent  secrecy;  or  of  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Uera^  at  Olympia^  in  which  were  kept  several  idols,  and 
some  sacred  books,  as  in  that  of  Israel.*  Snch  an  Ark 
was  commanded  by  God  to  be  prepared  and  placed  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Tabernacle,  as  the  symbol 
of  His  having  taken  possession  of  it  as  His  peculiar 
dwelling-place.  It  was  to  be  of  acacia  wood,  the  material 
least  liable  to  decay,  of  any  available.  In  size  it  was  only 
small,  for  it  measured  no  more  than  8  feet  9  inches  in 
length,  and  2  feet  3  inches  in  width  and  depth.  With- 
out and  within,  it  was  overlaid  with  the  purest  gold ;  a 
moulding  of  the  same  material  running  along  its  upper 
edges,  to  receive  a  golden  covering  known  as  the  Mercy 
Seat.  This,  also,  was  made  of  beaten  gold,  with  two 
cherubim,  apparently  of  human  form,  rising,  one  from 
each  end,  with  outspread  wings,  and  bending  towards 
the  centre;  for  images  .were  not  proscribed  altogether 
by  Moses,  except  as  symbols  of  reb'gious  worship.  Rings 
of  pure  gold  in  its  four  comers,  or  "feet,"  received 
staves  similarly  plated,  and  these  were  never  to  be  re- 
moved, lest  in  taking  them  out  the  priests  might  touch 
the  sacred  chest  itself.'  The  sacredness  of  the  Tabernacle 
culminated  in  this  supreme  symbol  of  the  pres^ice  of 
God;  for  it  was  from  between  the  cherubim,^  as  the 

^  They  were  oommon  also   to   the  Assjrlans,  BabyloniaiiB» 
Etruscans,  Trojans,  and  Greeks. 
'  Babr's  Symbolih,  voL  L  p.  399. 
•  Num.  iv.  15. 
^  God  is  often  spoken  of  as  **  dwelling  between  the  oherQbim  ** 
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iBTBiio  sopportera  of  His  throne  snd  its  cnsleeping 
goardiaiiB,^  that  He  made  known  His  will  to  Moses,  and 
accepted  the  atonement  made  once  a  year  for  the  sins  of 
the  people,  when  the  high  priest  entered,  at  this  1oq{]> 
interval,  to  sprinkle  the  mercy  seat  with  the  blood  of  the 
^pointed  propitiation. 

Inside  the  Ark,  however,  there  was  no  idol,  to  be  borne 
about  on  high  festivals,  and  shown  to  the  people,  aa  in 
heathen  religions;  bat  in  its  stead  only  the  two  Tables  of 
the  Command  meats,  spoken  from  Sinai,  and  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant,  made  by  Jehovah  with  Israel :  the  fitting 
emblems  of  the  true 
-religion.' 

In  the  Holy  Place, 
next  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  stood  the 
Table  of  Shewbread 
on  the  north  side, 
the  altar  of  iacense 
in  the  middle,  and 
the  sacred  seven- 
branched    lamp    on 

the  sooth.     Of  these,  B«ihiu  PuMin  Cmua  m  Smbu>  a> 

the  Table  of  Shew-  *  ^"■ 

bread,  or  rather,  "  Bread  of  the  Presence,"  was  of  acacia 
wood,  3  feet  long,  18  inches  broad,  and  2  feet  S  inches 
high,  plated  with  pnre  gold,  and  strengthened  and 
onumented  with  a  framework  a  handbreadth  deep,  also 

(^B.  Izxx.  1 ;  zoix.  1).  See,  also,  Eiod.  ixt.  22}.  Elsewbera  thej 
bearthethroneof  aod(2  3EuiLncii.ll.  Fs.xviii.lO.  B2elc.i1.Si 
z.  4, 18).  In  the  last  Terse  it  is  said  "  the  glory  stood  over  the 
oherubim." 

>  Babr's  BymhoKk,  vol.  i  p.  877. 

*  The  pot  of  maana  and  Aaron's  rod  were  added  afterwarda. 
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covered  with  gold ;  on  which  the  top  rested.  Two  staves 
plated  with  gold^  and  passed  through  four  golden  rings 
at  the  corners^  supplied  the  means  of  carrying  it  when 
needed.  On  this  table  the  priests  were  to  place  twelve 
cakes^  in  two  rows^  each  Sabbath,  strewing  incense 
over  them,^  as  a  sign  that  prayer  and  thanks  were 
ever  becoming;  removing  them  at  the  close  of  each 
week,  and  replacing  them  by  others;  those  removed 
becoming  forthwith  a  priestly  perquisite,  to  be  eaten  in 
the  Holy  Place.  The  absolute  dependence  of  Israel,  alike 
in  its  tribes  and  as  a  whole,  and  of  man  as  a  race,  on 
Ood,  for  daily  bread,  could  receive  no  more  fitting  ac- 
knowledgment; for  the  bread  of  the  Presence  remained 
before  Him  perpetually.  Besides  the  table  itself,  how- 
ever, there  were  different  vessels  connected  with  ita 
object ;  a  large  golden  basin  in  which  the  sacred  bread 
was  brought  into  the  Holy  Place,  and  for  holding  the 
fine  meal  of  offerings;  pans  or  dishes  for  incense;  a  large 
flagon  for  the  wine  of  drink  offerings ;  cups  or  chalices 
from  which  the  wine  was  poured  on  the  altar  ;*  and  small 
shovels  on  which  to  carry  the  incense,  weekly,  from  the 
table  to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  Such  a  table  was 
regarded  in  antiquity,  generally,  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  furniture  of  a  temple,  as  in  that  of  Belus  at  Babylon, 
where  a  table  with  flagons,  incense  bowls,  and  other 
sacred  vessels^  stood  beside  the  image  of  the  god. 

The  sacred  lamp  was  placed  fittingly  in  the  south, 
the  peculiar  region  of  the  sun.  Its  shape  was  doubtless 
similar  to  that  in  the  later  Temple,  of  which  a  likeness 
remains  on  the  Arch  of  Titns ;  three  branches  bending 
npwards  on  each  side  from  a  massy  stalk,  and  forming  a 
straight  line  of  six  lampholders,  increased  to  seven  by 

^  Lev.  zziv.  7.  *  Exod.  xxv.  29.    Lev.  xziv.  ^lOl 

*  Herod.,  i  181, 183.    I>to(2.,  ii.  9. 
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a  central  shaft.  The  whole^  with  the  lamps  themselyes, 
and  the  very  snaffers  and  snnff-dishes,  were  elaborately 
wrought  of  pare  beaten  gold.  Shat  in  by  thick  curtainSi 
tiie  Holy  Place,  like  the  Holy  of  Holies,  had  no  lightj 
and  hence,  to  dissipate  the  gloom,  and  also  to  serve  as 
a  symbol  that  He  who  guarded  Israel  neither  slumbered 
nor  slept,  all  the  lamps  were  never  extinguished  at  one 
time,  but  shed  a  perpetual  light  in  the  sacred  chamber.^ 

The  Altar  of  Incense,'  which  was  only  18  inches 
square  and  8  feet  high,  was  overlaid  with  pure  gold  on 
the  top  and  the  sides,  and  ornamented  with  a  raised 
moulding,  also  of  gold.  Four  horns,  covered  also  with 
rich  gold,  rose  at  the  corners,  and  golden  rings  on  the 
aides  provided  for  its  being  borne  by  two  staves  plated 
with  gold.  Incense  was  burned  in  this  every  morning 
when  the  lamps  were  trimmed,  and  every  evening  when 
the  whole  were  kindled,  and  its  horns  were  once  a  year 
touched  with  the  blood  of  the  sin  ofifering  of  atone- 
ment.  The  fire  on  it,  moreover,  was  never  allowed  to 
go  out,  that  that  on  the  great  brazen  altar  might  always 
be  kindled  from  it,  or  from  the  perpetually  burning  lamp.* 

The  Altar  of  Burnt  Offerings  stood  in  the  outer  court. 
It  measured  7^  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  was 
4i  feet  high,  and  proportionately  large,  with  horns  at  the 
corners,  like  those  of  the  altar  of  incense,  as  emblems  of 
the  supplications  of  the  offerer,  rising  like  flame  heaven- 
wards. As  such  they  were  sprinkled  ever  anew  with 
the  blood  of  atonement,  and  when  grasped  by  trembling 
fugitives  from  vengeance  were   a  sanctuary,  inviolable 

^  Ewald  thinks  the  central  lamp-bolder,  as  a  symbol  of  thci 
Sabbath,  rose  higher  than  the  others.    AUerthilmer,  p.  435. 

*  Bxod.  XXX.  1-6. 

*  Eohler,  Lehrbuch  der  Bib.  Oesehiehte,  p.  370.  Xwald's  AU&r^ 
ikwmer,  p.  437. 
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ezoept  in  a  few  caseB.^  Its  aoaoia  frame  was  overlaid 
with  copper,  and  ornamental  work  of  the  same  metal  rose 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  all  round,  to  keep  the  feet  or 
clothes  of  the  ofBciating  priests  from  tonching  it.  Copper 
indeed,  throughout,  even  to  the  rings  and  plated  staves, 
was  the  only  metal  used.  The  hollow  interior  was  appar- 
ently filled  with  earth,  smoothed  on  the  top  like  a  hearth. 
Pails  for  carrying  away  the  ashes,  and  the  residnnm 
of  the  offerings;  shovels  for  lifting  them;  vessels  for 
sprinkling  the  blood ;  forks  for  taking  up  the  pieces  of 
the  sacrifices,  and  pans  for  the  charcoal  of  the  fires ;  all 
of  copper,  constituted  its  furniture.  Such  brazen  altars, 
with  similar  horns,  were  common  in  antiquity,  as,  for 
example,  the  great  brazen  altar  before  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  goddess  at  Hierapolis,  in  Syria.' 

A  huge  Brazen  Laver,  rising  from  a  stand,  the  whole 
made  from  copper  mirrors  given  for  the  purpose  by  the 
women,*  formed  the  only  other  object  of  large  size  in  the 
forecourt,  and  provided  the  indispensable  means  for  the 
many  ceremonial  washings  of  hands  and  feet  required 
by  the  priests,  during  their  ministrations. 

All  the  materials  for  this  national  sanctuary  were 
supplied  by  the  free  offerings  of  the  people.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  wonderful  that,  though  so  costly  or  varied,  they  should 
have  been  procurable  even  at  Sinai;  for  there  were 
Hebrew  families  of  various  ranks,^  and,  as  a  whole^ 
the  people  had  brought  away  much  from  Egypt,  at  the 
Exodus.  Moreover,  the  whole  quantity  of  any  one  thing 
required  was  not  great,  for  the  plates  of  gold,  or  silver^ 
or  copper,  may  have  been  very  thin,  and  the  cotton  or 
linen  for  the  finer  or  coarser  curtains,  was  not  much  to 
come  from  a  whole  nation.     That  the  various  arti6cers 

1  Exod.  zzi.  8.  1  Kings  i.  50;  ii.  28.      *  Laoian,  de-  Syr,  dea,  39. 
>  Exod.  xzxviii.  8.  *  1  Ghron.  ir.  18.    A  Jevf  in  Egypt 

IB  said  to  have  married  a  danghter  of  Phnmoh. 
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required  should  have  been  found  in  the  camp^  is  not  at 
all  surprising^  for  Egypt  excelled  in  every  art  needed  fot 
the  Tabernacle^  and  not  a  few  Hebrews^  as  already  saidj 
had  doubtless  acquired  thetn  while  there.  How  easily 
oould  the  weaving  of  the  curtains^  for  example^  have  been 
learned  from  a  people  who  could  manufacture  the  famous 
quilted  coat  of  mail  sent  by  Amasis  to  Rhodes^  of  which 
every  thread  was  made  op  of  360  strands.^ 

The  '^Tabernacle,''  thus  designed,  took  only  seven 
months  to  prepare;  so  zealous  were  the  penitent  multi- 
tude to  atone  for  their  sin  at  Horeb.  At  last^  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  year  from  the  Exodus,  it  was  formally 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  the  Cloud  of  the  Pre- 
sence forthwith  descending  on  it,  as  a  pledge  of  its  ao« 
ceptance  by  Jehovah  as  His  dwelling-place  among  them. 

But  the  departure  from  the  patriarchal  constitution^ 
hitherto  prevailing,  implied  by  the  new  sanctuary, 
necessitated  still  further  changes.  There  had,  till  now, 
been  no  special  class  set  apart  for  religious  duties, 
though  there  had  never  been  wanting  those  who  per- 
formed all  needed  rites  for  the  people.  Thus,  before  the 
Law  was  given,  we  read  of  *^  tbe  priests  who  came  near 
unto  the  Lord,'^'  for  the  individual  Hebrew  family 
had  acted  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  unit  complete  in  it- 
self, each  with  its  own  priest.  Firstborn  sons  apparently 
had  held  the  office — the  '*  young  men  who  offered  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrificed  peace  offerings  of  oxen  unto 
Jehovah,''  at  Sinai.'  Nor  did  this  old  custom  soon  die 
out,  for  we  find  *'a  young  man"  of  "the  family  of 
Judah,^'  acting  as  a  Levite  in  Micah's  household  at 
Mouut  Ephraim,  more  than  fifty  years  after  Moaes.*  Even 
centuries  later,  indeed,  the  sons  of  David  were  at  least 

1  Eerod.,  ill.  47.  *  Ezod.  xix.  22. 

*  Szod.  xziv.  5.  *  Jnd.  xviL  7-13 ;  xviii.  8.   * 
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titular  priests,^  and  David  himself  wore  the  specially 
priestly  ephod  when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Zion^'  while 
Solomon  aoted  and  was  honoored  as  a  priest  on  the  moot 
■olemn  occasions.* 

The  institution  of  a  hereditary  priesthood  was  thus  aa 
invasion  of  ancient  customs  such  as  only  a  crisis  like  that 
of  the  apostasy  made  possible.  Israel  gloried  in  being 
a  "  nation  of  priests/'  from  their  peculiar  privileges  of 
approach  to  God.  The  higher  spiritual  gifts  moreover 
bestowed  on  many  members  of  the  community — raising 
them  to  the  dignity  of  prophets  or  representatives  of 
Grod — made  the  whole  race,  in  a  sense,  "  holy."  But  a 
system  of  priestly  rites  and  laws  was  now  to  be  estab- 
lished which  could  not  be  entrusted  to  the  simple  arrange- 
ments of  former  times,  and,  indeed,  could  not  be  duly 
executed  except  by  a  body  of  men  specially  set  apart 
and  prepared.  How  far  it  had  been  at  first  designed  by 
God  to  introduce  the  Levitical  worship,  with  its  length- 
ened detail  of  ceremony,  and  its  varied  offerings  aud 
sacrifices,  cannot  be  known.  Yet  it  is  striking  to  find 
Jeremiah  saying,  in  the  name  of  God  :  ^'I  spake  not  unto 
your  fathers,  nor  commuided  them  in  the  day  that  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning 
burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices:  but  this  thing  I  com- 
manded them,  saying,  Obey  My  voice,  and  I  will  be 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  My  people ;  and  walk  ye  in 
all  the  ways  that  I  have  commanded  you,  that  it  may  be 
well  unto  you.''  *  The  inferiority  of  the  merely  ritual  and 

^  2  Sam.  viii.  18.  **  Ohief  rulers  "-"priests.  The  title  may  be 
merely  one  of  honour;  but  there  ia  no  ground  for  thinking  il 
Bxcludea  the  priestly  dignity.  See  also  2  Sam.  xx.  26.  1  Kings 
Iv.  6 :  **  Ohief  ruler  "  and  "  principal  officer  "—priest, 

*  2  Sam.  vi.  14. 

*  1  Eangs  Till.  62  ft.    See  Ewald's  AUerthUmer. 
^  Jer.  viL  22,  23 ;  see  also  Amos  v.  2& 
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ceremonial  system  to  the  spiritaal  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
expressly  stated  by  Ezekiel,  and  to  be  regarded  by  him  as 
a  needful  condescension  to  the  tendencies  of  the  people. 
"  Therefore  I  gave  them  statutes  that  were  not  good^  and 
judgments  whereby  they  should  not  live/'^ 

The  fidelity  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  amidst  the  defection  of 
the  calf- worship,  seems  to  have  determined  its  being  chosen 
for  the  honours  of  the  hereditary  priesthood  now  to  be 
introduced.  Moses  had  indeed  implied  this  in  the  words 
with  which  he  launched  them  forth  against  their  bre- 
thren: ''Fill  your  hand  to-day  (with  a  gift)  to  Jehovah; 
consecrate  yourselves  to  His  service ;  if  you  have  to  turn 
against  even  son  or  brother,  spare  them  not.  Your 
fidelity  will  bring  down  a  blessing  on  yon.  Hence- 
forward you  shall  be  devoted  for  ever  to  Him  alone/''  A 
beautiful  legend  as  to  the  choice  of  Levi  for  the  honour  of 
the  priesthood  must  not  be  overlooked.  ''  Wiien  Jacob," 
say  the  Babbis,  *^  fled  from  his  father's  house  to  Meso- 
potamia, and  a  Divine  vision  had  promised  him  a  splendid 
future,  he  vowed  that,  if  the  Almighty  would  protect 
him,  keep  him  from  sinihl  deeds,  and  restore  him  in 
peace  to  his  home,  he  would  consecrate  a  tenth  of  all  that 
he  had  to  God.  Betuming  from  Syria  rich  in  goods  and 
herds,  the  pious  father,  true  to  his  vow,  separated  the 
tenth  of  all  he  poasessed,  to  a  holy  end.  But  the  angel 
who  appeared  to  him  at  Mahanaim,  asked  him,  Thinkest 
thou,  Jacob,  that  thou  hast  quite  fulfilled  thy  vow? 
Know  that  the  Lord  claims  not  mere  worldly  gifts  alone  1 
Thou  hast  more  than  ten  sons,  and  thou  hast  not  yet 
tithed  them  to  God.  Wishest  thou  not  to  consecrate 
one  of  them  to  His  service  f    And  Jacob  forthwith  did 

A  Ezek.  zx.  25. 

<  Ezod.  xxxii.  29.     See   KeU  and  DeUUeh.     KnoM.    Hesib 
Oewhichte  Mu9e$,  vol.  i  p.  308. 
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as  tha  angel  counselled.  Coniitingf  from  Benjamin,  LeH 
wza  the  teuth,  and  on  him  fell  the  lot,  to  be  holy  to  the 
Eternal,  and  therefore  was  he  chosen  to  the  prieathood."* 
Bat  the  historical  gronnds  for  the  selection  are  a  more 
troBt worthy  explanation. 

Aa  was  befitting,  a  special 
dress  was  appointed  for  the 
prieatly  class  thus  appointed. 
It  consisted  of  a  pair  of  short 
white  linen  drawers,  reach- 
ing from  the   loins    to   the 
middle  of  the  thigh,'  and  a 
oassock  of  diamond  or  ctiesa- 
board  pattern'  of  the  same 
^  materii^,  woven  in  one  piece 
I  throughout,      whioh      came 
«•  nearly  to  the  feet,  and  was 
3  secured  round  the  waist  by 
g  a  white    linen   girdle,   em- 
"  broidered    with    flowers    in 
blue,  purple,  and  red.   These, 
with  a  round  turban,  like  the 
cap  of  a  flower,  completed  a 
costume  sufficient  for  a  hot 
climate.     This   drods,   how- 
ever, waa  only  worn  during 
the   performance    of   duty ; 
that  of  the  people  generally 
being  apparently  substituted 
at  other  times.     No  one  waa 

*  Beer's  Leben  Hon*,  p.  27. 

»  Job..  AtU.,  III.  tu.  1.   Bxod.  ixviii.  40-42.     Lw.  yiiL  18. 

*  Bahr'a  BymhoL,  vol.  iL  cv  8,  §  2.    Leyrer  in  Rtriog,  toL  vH 
p.  714. 
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allowed  to  sleep  in  it,  and  when  it  was  soiled  it  was  never 
washed,  but  torn  np  to  make  wicks  for  the  sacred  lamps. 
The  sanctity  of  a  holy  place  in  the  East,  which  had 
required  Moses  to  take  off  his  sandals  at  the  burning 
bush,  found  a  similar  ex- 
pression in  the  case  of  the 
priestA,  who  were  required 
to  minister  barefoot;  and 
this  they  tenaciously  did, 
though  it  not  only  drew 
ridicule  on  them  from 
the  heathen,^  but  often 
seriously  affected  their 
health.' 

In  addition  to  the  dress 
of  his  humbler  brethren, 
the  high  priest  wore,  oyer 
the  usual  cassock,  an  upper 
sleeveless  robe  of  parple* 
blue,  woven*  in  one  piece, 
elaborately  fringed  at  the 
neck,  and  ornamented 
round  the  skirt,  which 
almost  reached  the  feet, 
with  alternate  golden 
bells,  and  pomegranates 
of  blue,  purple,  and  crim- 
son.  Above  this  oame 
the  ephod,  a  shorter  tunic, 

*  Juv.,  8at„  vi.  159.     UgcUni,  vol.  viii.  p.  976 ;    vol.  xiii.  p.  405. 

*  The  Egyptian  priests  also  were  barefooted  at  their  roinisrra* 
dons,  and  Mabommedans  compromise  matters  by  putting  on 
alippers  on  entering  their  mosqnes.  BosenmuUer's  SchoUa  tn 
VeL  Test,,  vol.  L  p.  412. 
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witb  slits  for  the  arms,  like  the  robe  beneath ;  the  back 
and  front  being  connected  by  shoulder  pieces  of  broad 
golden  embroidery,  in  which  were  inserted  two  large 
onyx  stones  engraved  with  the  names  ot  the  twelre  tribe* 
—to  mark  the  representative  character  of  their  wearer. 
Over  this  ephod,  suspended  b;  blue  cords  from  golden 
nnga,  hung  a  breastplate  of  the  same  rich  materials  as 
the  shoolder  pieces,  folded  into  a  square  pocket  of  a  span 
in  size  each  way.  Oa  this  flushed 
~~'  twelve  precious   stoDoa    set    ia 

gold,   in    three    rows,    and   en- 
graved, like  the  shoal  der  jewels, 
with    the   names  of  the   tribes. 
With   this   ornament   was  assO' 
ciated,  in  some   way,   the  mys- 
terious  "  Urim  "   and    "  Tbam- 
mim,"  in  connection  with  whiub 
the  Divine  will  was  made  known 
through  the   high  priest,  in  his 
official  capacity.   What  the  words 
really   mean    is,   however,   very 
nncei-tain.     They  have  been  sap- 
posed     to    refer    to    something 
analogous  to  an  oraameut  worn 
by  the  president   of  the    High 
»TRiu  ±iiaB  rEon.         Q^jij^  jj£  Justice  in  Egypt,  who 
was  necessarily  a  priest — a  small  figure,  composed  of 
costly  stones,  whicl)  was  called  Truth — forming  perhaps 
an  image  of  the   goddess  Tme,  whose  name  has  been 
supposed  by  some  identioal  with  "  Thummim,"  '  though 

'  >  Eb«n  gives  the  name  of  the  goddeaa  as  Ma.  8ha  had  oloeed 
WfOB,  and  wore  sa  ootrioh  feather  on  her  head.  The  Bmnlet 
tailed  Ma  was  sat  with  precMHU  stonM.  Ein*  Sgt/pL  SSmgt- 
todiitr,  ToL  L  p.  219. 
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ttuiBy  Egyptian  aoholars  reject  this  derivatioii.  It  would 
ieem,  however,  as  if  the  translators  of  the  Greek  Bible 
had  been  of  this  opinion,  as  '' Thninmim ''  is  always 
rendered  ''Truth'*  by  them.  So,  also,  ''Urim^'  is 
thought  traceable  to  the  Egyptian  word  for  ''revela- 
tion/' Heaee  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  may  have  been  two  small  images — ^kept  in  the 
pocket  of  thei  breastplate,  or  hung  in  front  of  it — repre- 
senting "  revelation ''  and  "  truth/'  which  in  some  way 
^ave  oracular  answers  when  consulted,  lliat  there  were 
figures  of  cherubim  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  thought 
to  vindicate  them  from  want  of  harmony  with  the  Mosaic 
system ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  details  are  given  by  which 
to  test  this  explanation.^  Josephus  imagines  that  the 
precious  stones  on  the  breastplate  were  themselyes  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  Babbis  add,  that  they 
flashed  mysterious  answers  when  interrogated.  But  it 
seems  more  in  keeping  with  Scripture  to  regard  the 
names  as  indicating  an  ornament  unconnected  with 
revelations  from  God,  except  in  so  far  as  these  were  only 
given  through  the  high  priest  when  he  was  clothed  in 
all  the  insignia  of  his  office«-the  breastplate  and  its 
associated  emblems  included.' 

^  Diestel,  in  Herzog,  voL  xvL  pp.  742-749.  Knobel,  Exodus,  on 
chap,  xxviii.  80.     Evrald,  Alterthiimer,  pp.  333-388. 

*  M.  Lenormanc  has  found  allusions  in  the  ^syrian  tablets  to 
a  gem  in  a  royal  or  priestly  ring,  the  flashes  from  which  were 
regarded  as  oracular.  This,  he  fancies,  may  explain  the  nature 
of  the  TJrim  and  Thummim.  That  these  were  in  the  pocket  of 
the  high  priest's  breastplate — not  outside,  proves,  he  thinks, 
conclusively  that  they  could  not,  as  Josephus  imagines,  be  any  of 
the  gems  in  front  of  that  ornament.  That  the  Urim — "  light  "-^ 
is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  Scriptaro  than  tbe  Thi;mmim-~ 
**  trntb  " — seems  to  him  to  support  the  theory  that  flashes  of  light 
constituted  the  oracle.    La  DivUuUion,  p.  83. 

Philo  says  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  gems  cat  in  the 

TOL.  II.  X 
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The  headdress  of  the  high  priest  consisted  of  the  com« 
mon  tarban  of  the  priest  woand  round  with  white  linen,^ 
and  bearing  in  front,  fastened  by  bine  ribbons,  a  plata 
of  pure  gold,  on  which  were  the  words  ^'Holiness  to 
Jehovah/'  In  other  respects  his  garments  were  the  same 
as  those  of  other  priests — the  diaper^pattemed  cassock^ 
the  linen  girdle,  and  the  linen  drawers. 

The  dignity  of  the  priesthood  was  limited  to  the  direct 
descendants  of  Aaron,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  being 
restricted  to  the  humbler  duties  connected  with  religiona 
ministrations.  To  them  was  entrusted  the  charge  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  on  the  march,  and  its 
erection  and  defence  when  the  camp  was  stationary. 
They  had,  moreover,  to  wait  on  the  priests,  and  to  do 
the  subordinate  work  for  them,  in  connection  with  the 
public  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary.' 

The  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priest- 
hood followed  immediately  after  the  erection  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  occupied  seven  days,  each  marked  by 
special  ceremonies ;  after  which,  on  the  eighth  day,  they 
were  allowed  to  perform  their  priestly  offices.  But  the 
great  event  did  not  pass  off  without  a  sad  calamity. 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  two  elder  sons  of  Aaron,  had 
already  been  honoured  by  being  allowed  to  ascend  Mount 
Sinai  with  the  seventy  elders  and  their  father,  to  wor- 
ship a£ar  off,  while  Moses  approached  the  Cloud  of  the 

form  of  terapbim.  Vit  Mos,t  vol.  iii.  p.  152.  Ed.  Mangey.  Bnl 
both  this  and  M.  Lenormant*s  idea  seem  iDadmissible. 

In  the  Speaker^ 8  Comment,  it  la  suggested  that  the  IJriin  and 
Thuminim  were  the  authorized  subscitnte  for  the  patriarchal 
toraphim,  and  that  they  were  used  for  casting  lots.  To  me  this 
seems  fanciful,  especially  as  regards  the  substitution  for  ih« 
toraphim. 

>  Kohler,  p.  38a  *  Num.  viu  19;  zviL  2-«w 
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Presence.  Bat  almost  immediately  after  being  set  apart 
to  the  priesthood,  thej  committed  the  offence  of  offering 
''strange  fire;''  apparently  presenting  incense  kindled 
otherwise  than  from  the  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar;  and 
perished  at  the  hand  of  God  for  this  wilfnl  transgression 
of  His  newly  given  laws.  Can  it  be  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  priesthood  from  tasting  wine  or  strong  drink  before 
entering  the  Tabernacle^  which  immediately  follows  the 
mention  of  the  catastrophe,  is  a  hint  as  to  its  canse  ?  ^ 

The  closing  weeks  of  the  long  stay  at  Sinai  were  fitly 
marked  by  a  celebration  of  the  Passover,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  a  year  before;  an 
incident  implying  the  possession  of  immense  fiocks,  to 
Bupply  a  lamb  for  each  household.  A  censas  was  then 
taken  of  the  men  from  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
showing  as  the  result,  a  grand  total  of  603,550,'  exclusive 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  thus  indicating  an  aggregate, 
in  the  whole  host,  of  from  two  to  three  million  souls. 
The  calculation  was  based  on  the  gross  amount  of  a  head 
tax  of  half  a  shekel,  levied,  for  the  Tabernacle,  on  each 
man;  a  method  which  left  the  proportion  of  women  and 
children  uncertain.  So  cherished  a  precedent,  however, 
did  it  become,  that  the  attempt  by  the  Romans  to 
introduce  a  more  correct  enumeration  under  Quirinus, 
in  the  days  of  Herod,  excited  a  furious  insurrection.  A 
separate  census  of  Levi  showed  only  22,000  males,  from  a 
month,  upwards,  in  this,  the  smallest  by  far  of  all  the 
tribes.' 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  departure  from  Sinai. 
The  Hebrews  had  encamped  on  Er  Bahah  nearly  a  year 

*  SosetimuUer.  Scliolia  on  the  versen.  Lev.  z.  1-8. 

*  Ewald  recognizes  this  great  number  aa  oorreot.  QetohiMB^ 
?oL  ii.  p.  277. 

*  See  the  fiugres  given  for  the  different  tribes,  in  Nam.  ii. 
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before,  a  mere  crowd  of  fagptiye  slaves,  with  cmly  the 
radiments  of  national  organization,  and  the  dimmest 
religions  ideas.  Bat  the  interval  had  effected  an  immense 
change.  They  had  learned,  withjan  impressiveness  which 
they  coald  never  forget,  that  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  with 
them  all  other  gods,  were  mere  delasions  and  vanities; 
and  that  the  tme  God  of  the  whole  earth  was  an  Almighty, 
Invisible  Spirit.  This  Sapreme  Being  had,  moreover, 
taaght  them  that,  though  Unseen,  He  was  near  at  hand, 
as  a  divine  Leader  and  Protector.  They  had  been  filled 
with  awe  by  the  terrors  of  His  descent  on  the  Sacred 
Mountain,^  bnt  from  their  midst  they  had  heard  words  of 
tenderness  and  sympathy,  which  kindled  their  sonls^  and 
drew  them  in  loving  homage  to  His  feet. 

Nor  was  this  all.     In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no 

*  In  addition  to  special  miraoaloan  appearanoea  and  sonnda, 
it  seems  as  if  natnral  phenomena  bad  played  a  great  part  in  tbe 
occnrrences  of  Sinai.  Thene  are  Rpoken  of  in  Scriptnre  as  aeoom- 
panied  by  appalling  tbnnder  storms,  with  rain  and  lightning. 
Jnd.  V.  4.  Pa.  Izviii.  7,  8,  9.  Josephas,  also,  describes  them  in 
the  same  way.  Ant.,  Y.  iiL  2.  A  modern  traveller,  narrating  the 
incidents  of  a  thunder  storm  he  witnessed  on  the  spot,  says : 
"Every  bolt  as  it. burst,  with  the  roar  of  a  cannon,  seemed  to 
awaken  a  series  of  distinct  echoes  on  every  side.  They  swept 
like  a  whirlwind  among  the  higher  mountains,  becoming  faint  as 
some  mighny  peak  intervened,  and  bursting  wich  undiminished 
volume  through  some  yawning  cleft,  till  the  very  ground  trembled 
with  the  concussion.  It  seemed  as  if  the  mountains  of  the  whole 
peninsula  were  answering  one  another  in  a  chorus  of  the  deepest 
bass.  Ever  and  anon  a  flash  of  lightning  dispelled  the  piichy 
darkness,  and  lit  up  the  mount  as  if  it  had  been  day ;  then,  after 
the  interval  of  a  few  seconds,  came  the  peal  of  thunder,  bursting 
like  a  sheU,  to  scatter  its  echoes  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  and  overpowering  for  a  moment  the  loud  bowlings  of 
the  wind."  Stewart's  TerU  €md  Khan,  pp.  It^,  140l  Mr.  Drew 
witnessed  a  thunder  storm  at  Serbal,  and  exclaimed  uncos* 
■ciously,  **  How  exactly  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  1  ** 
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law^  even  the  highest,  can  be  effectiye,  wifchont  ita  firee 
snd  intelligeni  acoeptanoe  by  those  who  are  to  obey  it, 
their  assent  had  been  required  and  given  to  a  formal 
ooTenaat,  by  which  they  boand  themselves  and  their 
posterity  to  honour  Jehovah  as  their  supreme  Buler  and 
Lord.  In  consideration  of  this.  He,  on  His  side,  had 
graciously  promised  them  His  special  favour  as  long  as 
they  were  faithful  to  Him.  It  is  hard  to  realize  the 
gpreatness  of  the  advance  implied  in  such  a  transaction. 
Hitherto,  idolatry  had  reigned  in  all  nations,  but  hence« 
forth,  to  the  Hebrews,  Jehovah  was  the  one*  supreme 
Power  in  heaven  and  earth ;  filling  all  creation,  by  night 
and  day,  with  His  Presence,  and  controlling  all  things. 
Hence,  even  the  phenomena  of  nature  seemed  to  them 
Indications  of  His  nearness  and  direct  agency.  The 
thunder  was  His  voice  in  the  heavens;  He  made  the 
graas  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  gave  rain  upon  the 
earth*  The  firmament  showed  His  handiwork.  When 
the  earth  trembled  and  shook,  it  was  at  His  approach. 
And  in  the  same  way  all  human  affairs  were  considered  stt, 
under  His  rule,  and  all  endowments  of  men  as  His  bounty. 
War  and  peace,  plenty  and  famine,  victory  or  defeat,  the 
wisdom  that  guides,  the  skill  that  executes,  come  froiu 
Him.  It  was  a  great  step  when  such  a  magnificent 
conception  passed  from  the  bosom  of  individuals  to  the 
creed  of  a  people ;  a  step  directly  leading  to  its  diffusion, 
through  Christianity,  among  all  mankind.^ 

Tho  laws  g^ven  were  necessary  to  show  Israel  its  duty, 
for  without  laws  there  can  be  no  intelligent  obedience. 
Bat  the  supreme  aim  had  been  to  impress  the  one  great 
lesson  that  Jehovah,  while  strict  to  avenge  transgression, 
was  tender  in  love,  even  when  forced  to  punish.  That 
He  alone  was  the  God  of  the  whole  earth  was,  however, 

^  Ewald'8  Qeschiehie,  vol.  ii.  p.  17L 
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too  great  a  tmth  to  be  realized  at  once.  Nor  was  it  till 
many  generations  had  passed  away  that  the  idols  finally 
lost  their  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people ;  though  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Moses^  by  a  happy  play  vpon  the 
name  Elohim^  they  were  branded^  in  contrast,  as  Eliliniy 
or  "  nothings/*  ^ 

The  grandeur  of  the  idea  of  God  thus  conreyed  was, 
hereafter,  to  be  strikingly  shown  by  its  influences  on 
the  national  life  and  religion.  To  trust  in  horses  or 
chariots,  or  in  walled  towns,  seemed  utterly  unworthy  of 
a  people  before  whose  armies  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth 
went  forth.'  Nor  did  the  thoughts  go  anxionsly  oat 
beyond  this  life  to  the  unknown  future,  as  in  other 
nations,  for  whom  the  world  had  no  satisfying  joy. 
Peoetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  in 
their  national  and  individual  affairs,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  the  present ;  their  religion,  in  this  respect, 
dwelling  on  life,  as  that  of  Egypt,  in  its  supreme  concern 
for  the  world  hereafter,  was  chiefly  concerned  with  deatlu 
Future  existence  was  not  denied  or  contradicted,  but  the 
presence  of  God  so  filled  their  thoughts,  that  it  was  oyer- 
shadowed,  and  made,  as  it  wore,  subordinate.  To  secure 
His  favour  here  inyolved  it  hereafter,  and  hence  was  their 
great  aim.  That  the  eternal  God  was  their  portion  and 
reward  in  the  present,  roused  in  them  such  a  victorious 
joy,  and  held  out  such  prospects  of  earthly  blessing,  as 
took  away  the  thought,  at  once  of  the  terror  of  death,  and 
of  the  rewards  of  a  life  to  come.  They  firmly  believed, 
indeed,  in  a  future  life :  it  had  come  down  to  them  from 
Abraham  as  an  article  of  their  creed.  But,  for  the  time, 
it  was  hidden  in  the  splendid  vision  of  their  adoption  by 
Jehovah  as  His  people,'  and  only  gradually  shone  out  in 

'  Lev.  xix.  4 ;  zxvL  1  (in  the  Hebrew),  see  p.  122. 

•  Ps.  xUv.  9.  s  Svrald'a  QwchichU,  vol  iL  p.  192. 
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its  due  importance  when  that  glory  had  faded-*— as  the 
stars  appear  only  when  the  world  grows  dark. 

The  constitution  which  brought  about  such  a  state 
of  things  was  unique.  ''  Oar  lawgiver/'  says  Josephus, 
"  had  no  regard  to  monarchies,  oligarchies,  or  republics, 
but  ordained  our  government  to  be  what,  by  a  strained 
expression,  may  be  called  a  '  Theocracy,^ "  ^  It  was  not 
%  rule  of  priests  as  opposed  to  kings,  but  a  direct  govern- 
ment by  God  Himself.  The  will  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  nation  was  in  all  things  to  be  subordinated,  in  the 
heart  and  outward  act,  to  that  of  their  invisible  King. 
The  whole  community  were  to  live  as  the  servants  and 
champions  of  Jehovah,  whose  direct  commands  were 
to  guide  at  once  the  public  and  personal  affairs  of 
the  nation.  They  had  seen  how  weak  the  greatest  of 
human  kingdoms  was  without  the  acknowledgment  of 
God,  and  now  expressed  their  sense  of  His  greatness  by 
recognizing  Him  as  the  One  earthly  as  well  as  spiritual 
Authority  in  the  State. 

Such  a  government,  however,  necessitated  human 
agency,  to  convey  the  commands  of  their  invisible  Baler 
to  His  subjects,  and  this  it  found,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
Moses ;  as  the  prophet,  or  intermediary,  between  it  and 
God.  He  might  undoubtedly  have  proclaimed  himself 
king,  but  he  had  no  such  worldly  ambition,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  glory  of  transmitting  to  his  people  the 
will  of  Jehovah.  Under  him  the  Theocracy  flourished,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  successor  should  be  found 
to  fill  such  a  dignity.  The  prophets,  indeed,  were  the 
heirs  of  his  great  office,  but  they  did  not  come  prominently 
forward  till  the  rise  of  Samuel,  and,  meanwhile,  the  people 
were  left  well  nigh  to  themselves.     But  the  want  of  a 

'  Ccmtra  Jpion,  iL  17.  Josephus,  in  fact,  invented  the  wordf 
which  expressed  an  idea  till  then  unknown  to  the  Greek  language 
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leader,  tboagh  bitterly  felt  after  the  death  of  Moeea, 
excited  no  disloyalty  to  the  singalar  farm  of  goveraineiit 
he  had  eatabliahed ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
timea  of  the  Judges,  when  the  first  theocratic  enthnaiasm 
of  the  people  bad  faded,  that  they  sought  to  imitate  other 
nations,  by  having  a  human  king. 

'  The  institntioQ  of  the  hereditary  Leritical  priesthood, 
displacing  that  of  the  heads  of  families,  was,  as  we  have 
■een,  the  direct  result  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  golden 
calf.  It  was  precluded,  howerer,  from  asanming  bdcIi 
power  in  Israel  as  in  other  communities,  by  the  rise 
of  a  succession  of  prophets,  the  direct  repreaentatirea 
of  God,  whouL  eren  the  priests  must  obey.  They  oould 
not,  therefore,  form  a  Brahminical  paste,  bat  always  bdd 
a  modest  and  limited  power  in  the  nation.  Nothing', 
indeed,  ooald  well  be  simpler  t^an  the  organization  of  the 
tribes  as  they  broke  up  &om  Sinai.  The  asaembly  of 
the  whole  male  population  was  the  ultimate  authority, 
under  God ;  chieftains  or  elders  ezerciaing  a,  patriarchal 
headship  over  each  tribe  and  its  larger  or  smaller 
sections,  and  acting  as  their  leaders ;  as  they  had  done 
from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  The  priesthood  had  do 
separate  authority,  for  Levi  was  not  l^e  ruling  tribe,  nof 
was  Aaron,  its  head,  the  leader;  but  Mosea— the  states* 
Bun  aod  prophet,  not  the  priest.' 

*  Stanley's  Jewuh  Chureh,  vol.  i  p.  157. 
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IT  was  not  till  the  Becond  moctb  of  the  second  jear 
that  things  were  finally  ready  for  a  fresh  advance. 
Then,  at  last,  it  seemed  aa  if  the  great  enterprise  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  might  be  nndertaken.  The  arrange- 
ments  of  the  vast  camp  for  the  march  were  simple. 
Shortly  after  learing  Sinai'  a  council  of  Bcrenty,  of 
which  Hnr  seems  to  hare  been  the  bead,*  was  chosen 
by  the  people,  from  the  elders  or  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes 
except  Levi,  and  solemnly  set  apart  to  tbeir  dignity  by 
Moses,  as  a  kind  of  Senate,  to  aid  him  by  their  coansel, 
and  give  him  the  support  of  leading  families  among  the 
TarioQB  tribes ;  for  among  a  people  so  hard  to  govern 
he  oflen  needed  this  added  help.'  The  democracy  waa 
thas  administered  by  the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  their 
divisions,  while  over  all  was  Mosea,  assisted  by  his  court 
of  elders.  Great  popular  assemblies  decided  qnestions 
of  national  moment  sabmitted  to  them,  bnt  the  Supreme 
authority  in  all  things  was  that  of  Qod,  expressed 
through  Moses,  as  His  Prophet. 

In  the  open  wilderness  the  camp  was  pitched  in  the 
form  of  a  long  square,  guarding  the  Tabernacle  in  tho 
>  Norn.  XL  16.  '  Nam.  x.  1.  Exod.  xiiv.  9, 14 

*  Uiobaelis,  Mot.  Bteht,  vol.  L  p.  279. 
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centre.  When  the  si^al  was  given  to  adranoe>  the 
Levites  struck  the  Sacred  Tent,  and  when  the  order  came 
to  halt  they  raised  it  again;  no  member  of  another  tribe 
daring  even  to  come  near,  on  pain  of  death.  Alike  on 
the  march  and  when  stationary,  as  already  noticed,  they 
alone  formed  the  Tabernacle  guard,  and  took  charge  of 
all  connected  with  the  sacred  furniture  and  vessels.^ 

To  the  east  of  the  Sacred  Tent,  and  thus  in  the  place 
of  honour,  were  the  tents  of  Moses,  Aaron  and  the 
priests :  on  edch  side,  and  behind  it,  were  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Levites,  who  numbered,  in   all. 


Naphtali. 

Dan. 

Aiher, 

BmJubIii. 

W  Lvrltea* 

N 
Leyites. 

-^E 

SipbnIiB. 

TAMMMXkOLm, 

SCuiMidi* 

LeTitM. 

8 

Jndalb 


Zeboloa. 


Bimeon. 


BauImii* 


Gflul. 


only  between  eight  and  nine  thoosand  men.'  The  van 
was  held  by  Jndah,  supported  by  Issachar  and  Zebulon : 
the  left  side— that  is,  the  north,  was  covered  by  Dan, 
supported  by  Asher  and  Naphtali :  the  right,  or  south, 
by  Reuben,  supported  by  Simeon  and  Gad ;  and  the  west, 
or  rear,  was  left  to  the  protection  of  Ephraim,  with  whom 
were  associated  Benjamin  and  Manasseh.* 

*  Num.  ii.  51 ;  iii.  6  fP.  •  Nnm.  iv.  48. 

*  Each  army  of  three  tribes  had  a  "  standard,**  and  each  sab- 
tribe  or  clan,  an  "  ensign  "  (Nam.  ii.  2).  The  word  for  standard 
is  derived  from  a  root,  meaning  "to  shine,"  *'to  glitter,"  and 
perhaps  refers  to  standards  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Egyp* 
tian  armies,  which  were   bbuumed    with  a   king's   namo^   or 
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The  space  oecnpied  by  the  camp  was  perHaps  not  so 
large  as  one  might  have  supposed,  for  in  one  case  at 
least,  in  which  the  precise  spot  is  thought  to  be  stiU 
known—- the  encampment  at  Abel  Shittim^ — the  open 
ground  available  for  it  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  is  not 
more  than  five  miles  square ;  though  the  host  may  have 
been  divided,  only  part  occupying  this  spot.  About 
one-sixth  of  a  square  mile  sufficed  in  a  Roman  camp 
for  20,000  men,  with  ample  space  for  streets,  officers' 
quarters,  accommodation  for  horses  and  baggage;  a 
vacant  interval  of  two  hundred  feet  being,  moreover,  being 
left  inside  the  rampart,  all  round.'  This  is  equivalent  to 
room  for  120,000  men  in  a  square  mile,  or  about  sixteen 
square  miles  for  the  2,000,000  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  the 
*' Speaker's  Commentary''  suggests  that  as  they  lived 
together  in  families  their  tents  would  not  cover  so  much 
g^und.  It  seems  difficult,  however,  to  imagine  an  en- 
campment of  two  millions  of  people,  with  their  cattle, 
and  the  wide  open  space  required  for  the  Tabernacle, 
except  as  covering  a  great  extent  of  country  with  its 
one-storeyed  dwellings.' 

As  to  the  formation  of  the  columns  on  the  march 
we  know  nothing,  but  some  curious  remarks  of  Kitto 
deserve  notice.     Referring  to  the  marginal  reading  ^  in 

sacred  boat ;  an  animal  or  some  emblematio  device.  Wilkinsonf 
Tol.  i.  p.  342. 

^  Nam.  zxii.  1.    Note  in  8peaJcer*8  Bible, 

*  Polyhivst  viil  27. 

^  Paris,  with  its  2,000,000  inhabitants,  contains,  inside  iheforii' 
jieaiions,  7,800  square  heebares -« 30^  square  miles.  The  ring  of 
fortifications,  closely  hemming  in  the  houses,  which,  indeed,  ex- 
tend in  many  parts  far  beyond  them,  is  36  kilom.  long:  Korer 
22  miles.  Bat  Paris  is  buiit  in  houses  many  storeys  high. 
Brockhaa«»  Oonv.  Lex.,  art.  Parte. 

«  Ezod.  Tiii.  18 
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connection  with  the  Ezodns^  that  the  Hebrews  marched 
*'  by  five  in  a  rank/'  he  adds :  ''  It  is  possible  that  they 
may  have  marched  in  five  large  divisions^  bnt  that  it 
means  '  five  in  a  rank  *  could  only  be  fancied  by  those 
who  had  no  real  conception  of  the  numbers  of  the  people. 
At  this  rate,  if  we  allow  the  ranks  of  only  the  600,000 
men  fit  to  bear  arms  to  have  been  three  feet  asunder, 
they  would  have  formed  a  procession  sixty  miles  in 
lengthy  and  the  van  would  have  reached  tiie  Bed  Sea 
(in  a  straight  line),  before  the  rear  had  left  Goshen. 
And  if  we  add  to  these  the  remainder  of  the  host^  the 
line  would  have  extended,  by  the  direct  route  from 
Egypt,  quite  into  the  limits  of  the  land  of  Canaan/'^ 
In  the  wilderness,  however,  the  four  great  divisions 
enclosing  the  Tabernacle,  each  tribe  under  its  own 
standard,  would,  by  their  broad  front,  shorten  the  length 
of  the  aggregate  columns,  thoagh  even  then,  it  must 
have  been  like  the  migration  of  half  the  people  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  of  London. 

The  movement  of  the  mysterious  cloud  which  rested 
on  the  Tabernacle  was  the  signal  for  striking  or  pitching 
the  camp.'  When  it  was  *^  taken  up "  from  off  it,  the 
advance  was  sounded  '  on  silver  trumpets,  by  the  Levites; 
Moses  repeating  the  words,  '^Bise  up.  Lord,  and  let 
thine  enemies  be  scattered :  and  let  them  that  hate  Thee 
flee  before  Thee:^'^  the  whole  host  re-echoing  them,  far 
and  near,  in  a  mighty  shout,  as  the  Ark  moved  off  before 
them  "  to  search  out  their  next  resting  place/'  In  the 
same  way,  the  descent  of  the  cloud  to  its  accastomed 
place  was  the  intimation  to  halt,  and,  then,  as  the  Ark 
was  once  more  solemnly  laid  down  from  the  shoulders 

1  Kitto*8  Da£l/y  Bible  lUuai.,  vol.  L  p.  92.  *  Nam.  ix.  17. 

'  Num.  zi.  33.  *  See  an  allusion  to  this  in  Fs.  IxviiL  I. 
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of  the  Levites,  the  prayer,  caught  up  from  the  lipa  juf 
Moses,  and  entoued  by  the  whole  camp  rose  with  over* 
powering  sablimity:  '^Retom,  O  Lord>  unto  the  many 
thousands  of  Israel/'  ^ 

The  distance  of  Sinai,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  south 
of  Palestine  is  less  than  two  hundred  miles,  but  the  cou- 
figaration  of  the  country  made  a  direct  advance  to  ii 
impracticable.  The  site  of  the  camp  on  the  plain,  beneath 
the  Sacred  Mount,  had  been  nearly  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.^  To  ascend  from  Suez  to  this 
table-land  had  been  tedious  and  often  distressing;  but 
after  the  rest  and  comparative  comfort  of  the  upland 
valleys,  with  their  pastures  and  flowing  water,  the  descent 
from  the  successive  plateaus,  through  rugged  gorges, 
without  a  trace  of  road,'  must  have  been  equally  hara 
for  BO  great  a  multitude-*a  nation  on  the  march — not 
yet  accustomed  to  the  di£Sculties  of  the  way»  The  vast 
crowds  of  human  beings  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes; 
the  trains  of  beasts  and  waggons,  with  the  tents  and 
baggage;  the  herds  and  flocks,  in  long  drawn  suc- 
cession-—would  fill  all  the  ravines,  far  and  near,  which 
pointed  at  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  prepress 
made  must  have  been  equally  slow  add  painful.  Advance 
to  the  north  was  almost  impossible,  from  the  trend  of 
the  hills  across  the  Peninsula,  so  that  it  only  remained 
to  skirt  their  base,  and  take  the  north-eastern,  direction 

>  Num.  z.  83-86. 

*  Wady  Feir&n  is  about  4,800  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  Map 
in  8inai  <md  FaletHne, 

*  Even  in  Palestine,  at  this  time,  the  only  tracks, — except  the 
road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  which  resembles  a  cart  road  over  a 
ploughed  field,  are  like  the  diy  bed  of  the  most  rocky  river, 
where,  amid  blocks  of  stone,  each  makes  his  way  at  a  foot  pace 
as  best  he  can.    Pal  Fund  Rept,  Oct.  1880,  p.  241. 
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ihe  remaina  of  anotlier  great  camp.  Stone  heaps  and 
circlee  coyer  the  hill  sides  and  elevated  positions  in  everj 
direction,  and  the  larger  inclosnres,  occupied  hj  the  more 
important  personagesi  with  the  hearths  or  fire-plaoes«  are 
still  distinctly  traceable.^  That  this  is  no  other  than 
the  IsraeUtish  station  of  Haseroth—- or  '^  the  circles  ''-— 
hardly  admits  of  doubts  if  only  from  the  fact  that  the 
name  ''  Look*onts  of  Hazeroth^^'  is  still  given  to  the  spot 
by  the  Arabs.'  They  have  a  tradition,  moreover,  that  a 
g^reat  Hajj  caravan  lost  its  way  here  and  wandered  off 
into  the  desert  of  the  Tih  ;^  a  fact  strikingly  significant, 
since  Hajj  means  a  great  religious  pilgrimage — especially 
that  made  each  year  to  Mecca,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Mahommedan  world.  Bat  no  snch  Mahommedan  caravac 
conld  ever  have  passed  this  way.  Still  more,  the  word 
Hajj,  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew/  is  the  veiy 
expression  nsed  by  Moses  when  he  asked  leave  from 
Pharaoh  to  g(o  with  the  Israelites,  to  sacrifice  to  Jehovah 
in  the  wilderness ;  ^  while  that  nsed  by  the  Arabs,  in  the 
legend  of  the  pilgrims  losing  their  way,  is  the  stem  from 
which  the  desert  of  the  Tih,  or  ''  wilderness  of  the  wan- 
derings,'' derives  its  name.  The  natne  Hazeroth  was 
doubtless  applied  to  their  encampment  here,  from  their 
having  raised  these  wide  rings  of  stones  to  enclose  their 
flocks  and  herds;  branched  of  acacia  and  other  thorny 
trees  or  shrubs  being  thrust  into  the  top,  all  round,  as 
is  still  done  on  Mount  Hermon,^  for  defence  against 
wild  beasts. 

>  The  Desert  of  ihe  Tih,  p^  7.  S. 

*  Matali  Hadhorah""  Hazeroth.    ]&jor  Palmer's  Binait  p.  TBI 
'  Palmer's  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  pp.  82»  33. 

«  DsseH  of  ihs  Eaodus,  1871,  pp.  357  if. 

•  Heb.  hag.  •  £zod.  x.  9 ;  zii  14 
'  Palmer's  J^  Tih,  p.  IL 
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At  tbis  place  they  remained  ab  leasfc  seveii  days^  i« 
part  throagk  a  circumstance  that  mast  have  greatly 
affected  the  already  troubled  spirit  of  Moses.  Miriam^ 
his  sister,  to  whom,  under  God,  he  had  owed  his  preser- 
vation in  infancy,  apparently  bore  a  grudge  at  Zipporah, 
his  wife^  as  ''a  Oushite,'^  and  therefore  of  impure  blood.^ 
Persuading  herself  at  last  that  such  a  union  disqualified 
Moses  for  his  great  position  as  Leader,  and  jealous  of 
his  being  the  exclusive  mouthpiece  of  God  to  the  host^ 
when  she  herself  was  a  '^  prophetess,''  she  induced  Aarou 
to  join  her  in  claiming  that  they,  also,  should  be  honoured 
by  sharing  Divine  revelations.  But  a  leprosy,  divinely 
inflicted,  instantly  checked  her  ambition,  though  it  could 
not  remove  the  bitter  pains  such  disloyalty,  in  his  own 
circle,  must  have  given  her  great  brother. 

In  this  neighbourhood  one  of  the  most  marked  charac- 
teristics of  the  Hebrews  as  distinguished  from  all  com« 
munities,  before  or  since,  showed  itself  prominently  fmr 
the  first  time,  in  connection  with  the  selection  by  Moses 
of  the  70  elders  as  his  special  council,  already  noticed  '-^ 
the  original^  in  the  belief  of  the  Babbis,  and  even  of  some 
Christian  theologians,  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  to  which 
Judaism  owed  so  much  after  the  return  from  exile  at 
Babylon.'  After  having  been  confirmed  in  their  dignity 
by  the  people,^  they  assembled  roond  the  Sacred  Tent, 


^  Some  fancy  that  Zipporah  had  previously  died,  and  that 
Moses  had  taken  another  wife  from  the  mixed  multitude  that  had 
oome  with  the  Hebrevrs  from  Egypt.  Schenkel  is  of  the  opiuiun 
^pressed  in  the  text.  Bih.  Leas,,  voL  iv,  p.  222.  Ewald,  of  the 
ctLer.    Qeschichte,  vol.  ii.  p.  251. 

>  See  p.  813. 

*  See  an  art.  by  Heidenheim,  in  Studim  tmd  ErUtkevi,  1858; 
pp.  93  ff.    Beland's  AnUq.,  IL  iiL  7  ff. 

«  Num.  iL  24,  20. 

VOL.  U.  T 
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and  the  strange  spectacle  was  seen,  so  peculiar  to  Israel, 
of  the  whole  number  breaking  oat  into  prophetic  enthn- 
siasm,  under  the  influeifce  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
Lord^  says  the  inspired  narrative,  came  down  in  the 
cloud,  and  having  spoken  with  Moses,  took  of  the  Spirit 
that  was  on  him  and  gave  it  to  them.  While  filled  with 
this  afflatus  they  enjoyed  prophetio  exaltation,  but  when 
it  passed  off  they  sank  into  their  ordinary  state.  But 
the  occasion  gave  an  opportunity  for  noting  the  lofby 
spirit  of  Moses.  Two  of  their  number — Eldad,  "  him 
whom  God  loves;'*  and  Medad,  "love'' — ^having  received 
the  Divine  impulse,  though  they  had  not  joined  the 
rest  at  the  Tabernacle,  prophesied  where  they  were,  in 
the  camp.  To  the  soldierly  instincts  of  Joshua,  how- 
ever, "  the  minister  of  Moses,  from  his  youth  up,''  this 
seemed  an  irregularity  to  be  checked  by  his  master. 
'*  My  lord  Moses,"  said  he, "  forbid  them."  But  he  only 
received  the  noble  answer,  "  Would  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  His 
Spirit  upon  them : "  ^  a  memorable  rebuke,  for  all  ages, 
to  a  narrow  or  jealous  spirit,  whether  in  the  Church  or  in 
common  life. 

Thus,  in  its  very  beginnings,  the  history  of  Israel  is 
not  that  of  an  inspired  book,  or  of  an  inspired  order,  but 
of  an  inspired  people*  The  Spirit  of  God  rests  on  them 
in  a  degree,  and  in  a  manner,  which  we  meet  with  in 
no  other  race.  The  seventy,  chosen  from  all  the  tribes, 
anticipated,  in  their  prophetic  gifts,  a  characteristic  of 
futare  generations.  Miriam  in  the  camp  found  a  successor 
in  Deborah  on  Mount  Ephraim,  nor  was  there  a  district 
in  Palestine  which  did  not,  apparently,  see  a  prophet  or 
prophetess  raised  up  in  it  by  God,  before  the  gift  was 

1  Nam.  xi.  26-3a 
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finally  withdrawn.*  How  great  the  fervour  cf  religious 
life  in  a  community^  where  a  succession  of  individuals 
oould  b0  found,  in  whom  it  rose  to  so  transcendent  an 
elevation  as  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  prophet  t 

The  region  through  which  the  Israelites  had  hitherto 
inarched  was  a  wide  tangle  of  mountains,  with  occasional 
broad  plains,  and  numerous  narrow  wadys,  twisting  hither 
and  thither.  The  granite  and  porphyry  of  Sinai  had 
begun  to  give  way  to  sandstone,  which  now  formed  the 
upper  part  of  the  rocks ;  some  limestone  hills  to  the  north 
indicating,  here  and  there,  the  proximity  of  the  chalk 
ranges  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings.  Except 
in  the  valleys,  if  the  region  was  then  the  same  as  it  is 
now,  they  had  been  refreshed  by  no  sight  of  vegetation; 
for  the  mountains  rose  bare  around  them,  save  where  a 
cleft  gave  footing  for  some  trace  of  green.  Dom  and 
date  palms,' patches  of  broom,  isolated  clumps  of  thorny 
acacias  and  stretches  of  wild  vines,  cheered  the  hollows, 
where  the  sandy  soil  enjoyed  some  moisture ;  while  rank 
herbage  marked  the  edge  of  the  few  springs  on  the  route. 
The  colours  of  the  rocks,  indeed,  alone  relieved  it  to  any 
extent  from  its  savage  wildness,  but  these,  seen  through 
the  clear  air  of  evening,  lent  the  silent  landscape  a  peculiar 
beauty.  Antelopes  still  wander  over  this  district,  and 
vultures  circle  in  the  upper  air,  while  huge  flocks  of  birds 
rest  in  it  at  times  after  their  long  flight  from  Africa, 
and  wild  ducks  float  on  the  ponds  of  Ain  el  Hudherah  or 
Ain  el  Alya.  The  homed  viper  hides  in  numbers  in  the 
sand,  and  other  kinds  of  snakes  are  met  with  fi-om  time 
to  time.*  But  the  wadys  and  plains  in  the  line  of  march 
of  the  Israelites  offered  for  the  most  part  a  footing  of 

^  Xnobel,  Der  PropheiUmuB  der  Hehrderf  vol.  L  pp.  99  ff.    S(»B* 
6y*8  JttwUh  Ch^ivroh,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
J  Farrer,  Sf'b,  Lox.,  vol.  v.  p.  681. 
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hard  limestone  marl ;  the  loose  oand  oocnrring  chiefly  to 
ihe  north-west  of  what  must  have  been  their  ronte.  The 
approach  to  Hazeroth,  however^  had  been  over  sandj 
plains  broken  bj  outstanding  sandstone  cliffs,  but  the 
camp  itself  had  been  pitched  on  the  sides  and  in  the 
basin  of  a  hollow,  surrounded  bj  weird  and  fantastic 
sandstone  walls^  displaying  on  their  weathered  surface 
the  most  varied  colours — deep  red  and  violet^  and  rich 
gold  and  scarlet,  mingled  with  deep  purple;  masses  of 
greenstone,  and  rose*tinted  granite  showing  here  and 
there.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley,  under  a  high  cliff, 
there  is  now  a  dark  green  palm-grove,  while  a  spring 
bursts  from  a  rock  behind ;  a  channel  hewn  in  the  granite 
guiding  the  waters  to  a  tank,  from  which  it  is  led  by 
rude  sluices  into  the  gardens  of  the  Arabs  who  still  cling 
to  the  spot.^ 

But  though  rest  at  isolated  and  widely  separated  spots 
may  have  been  found  here  and  there,  the  journey  in  the 
main,  now,  and  for  many  a  day,  must  have  been  often 
trying.  Burton  thus  describes  travelling  in  the  desert : 
'^  Above,  through  a  sky  terrible  in  its  stainless  beauty^ 
and  the  splendours  of  a  pitiless  blinding  glare,  the  simoom 
caresses  you  like  a  lion  with  flaming  breath.  Around,  lie 
drifted  sand-heaps,  upon  which  each  puff  of  wind  leaves 
its  trace  in  solid  waves ;  flayed  rocks,  the  very  skeletons 
of  mountains ;  and  hard  unbroken  plains,  over  which  he 
who  rides  is  spurred  by  the  idea  that  the  bursting  of  a 
waterskin,  or  the  pricking  of  a  camel's  hoof,  would  be  a 
certain  death  of  torture ;  a  haggard  land,  infested  with 
wild  beasts  and  wilder  men ;  a  region  whose  very  foun* 
tains  murmur  the  warning  words,  ^ Drink  and  away/' 
•    •    •    We  travelled  five  hours  through  a  country  fan« 

^  Pa1mer*8  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  1871,  pp.  2dl  ff. 
'  Meecah  and  Msdmdh,  p.  lOB^ 
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tastio  in  its  desolation — a  maas  of  hnge  hilU,  barren  plains, 
and  desert  vales.  Even  the  sturdy  acacias  bore  failed, 
and  in  some  places  the  oamel-grass  conld  not  find  earth 
enough  for  its  root.  The  road  wound  among  mountains^, 
rocks  and  hills  of  granite,  and  over  broken  ground, 
flanked  by  huge  rocks  and  boulders^  piled  up  as  if  man'a 
art  had  aided  nature  to  disfigure  herself.  Vast  clefts,  . 
seamed,  like  soars^  the  hideous  face  of  the  earth;  here 
they  widened  into  dark  caves ;  there  they  were  choked 
with  glistening  drift  sand/'  ^  The  Israelites  were  passing 
ihrongh  such  a  'Mesert  land''  and  ''waste  howling 
wilderness."  • 

From  Ain  Hudherah  or  Haaseroth  to  the  north  end  of 
the  gulf  of  Akaba  is  about  thirty  hours,  or  nearly  ninety 
miles,  but  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossiUe,  to  determine 
whether  the  host  moved  on  to  it  now,  or  touched  it  first 
at  a  later  period.'  It  is  generally  thought,  however, 
that  they  most  have  advanced  north-east,  through  a  wild 
confusion  of  narrow  valleys  and  hills — some  of  great 
height,  others  cleft  into  awful  gorges^ — till  they  descended 
to  the  seashore,  where  a  varying  but  well-nigh  uninter- 
rupted breadth  of  strand,  under  the  cliffs,  enabled  them 
to  reach  the  head  of  the  gulf.  There,  it  would  seem  as  if 
we  had  a  trace  of  the  seventh  station  from  Sinai — Hadarah, 
in  the  easy  but  little  known  pass  near  Jebel  Aradah, 
which  would  lead  them  again,  painfully,  to  the  higher 
level  of  the  Desert  of  the  Wanderings,  then  known  as 

1  Mteeah  and  Medinahf  p.  175. 

^  Deat.  zzxiL  10. 

*  GraeU,  vol.  i.  p.  895. 

^  Dean  Stanley  speaks  of  Akaba  as  a  "tremendous  psss." 
8in(U  <uid  Palestine,  p.  10.  The  Sinai  mountains  are,  indeed,  a 
lofty  trianglei  reached  on  all  sides  only  by  a  long  and  difficulfe 
ascent. 
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tbe  wildemess  of  Paran  or  Zin,  and  now  as  tbat  of  the 
Tih. 

This  region^  in  which  they  were  destined  to  spend  so 
many  years,  is  a  series  of  limestone  plateaus,  ascending  in 
snccessive  giant  steps,  from  the  Peninsnla  of  Sinai  to  the 
hill  country  of  Southern  Palestine.^  The  southern  most 
of  'these  plateaus  extends  about  eighty  miles  north  from 
the  point,  where  the  cliffs  of  its  lower  edge  pierce  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  like  a  broad  blunt  wedge.  Only  a  few 
isolated  hills  vary  the  surface,  which  is  generally  flat, 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  ancient  dwellings,  nor  any 
ruins. 

The  district  north  of  this  has,  however,  an  entirely 
different  character;  rising  in  huge  steps  of  about  eighty 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  gradually  passing,  in 
successive  terraces,  into  the  hill  country  of  Beersheba. 
The  most  southerly  of  these,  known  as  the  Jebel  Magrah, 
is  a  great  plain  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  east  to  west.* 
Over  all  this  region  there  still  are  found  fertile  spots, 
with  grass  and  water;*  and  signs  of  ancient  populousness 

^  The  ascent  from  the  heginniDg  of  £1  Tih  to  Hebron  is  1»300 
feet.    Map  before  Svnai  and  Palestine. 

'  Palmer  8  Desert  of  the  Emodus,  passim, 

*  **  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  the  vnlgmr  idea  of  an 
Arabian  oasis,  except  it  be  the  popular  conception  of  an  Axabtan 
deserU  One  reads  of '  isles  of  the  sandy  sea/  bnt  one  never  sees 
them.  The  real  wady  is,  generally  speaking,  a  rocky  valley 
bisected  by  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  dry  during  the  hot 
season.  •  .  .  Let  the  traveller  who  suspects  exaggeration 
leave  the  Suez  road  for  on  hour  or  two,  and  gallop  northwards 
over  the  sands.  And  then  the '  oases '  and  little  lines  of  fertility,— 
bow  sofb  and  how  beautiful  !-^ven  though  the  Wady  el  Ward^ 
the  Vale  of  Flowers — be  the  name  of  some  stern  flat  upon  which 
a  handful  of  wild  shrubs  blossom  while  straggling  through  a  odld 
season's  ephemeral  existence.'*  * 

*  Barton's  Msecah  and  Msdinah,  p.  IOC 
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and  prosperity  appear  in  every  direction.  It  is  the 
district  specially  known  in  the  Bible  as  the  Negeb  ^  or 
•  South  Country/' 

Here  Moses  chose  his  headquarters^  in  anticipation  of 
presently  passing  on  to  Canaan.  On  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  hills  which  form  the  watershed,  lay  a  wady  noted 
for  its  pastures  and  its  abundant  spring,  famous  since 
the  days  of  Abraham,  and  to  this  the  Hebrews  were  led. 
It  was  Kadesh,  or  Eladesh  Barnea,  their  rallying  point 
and  centre  during  their  whole  sojourn  in  the  Negeb.  It 
lies  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Hebron,  almost  midway 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  coast/  and 
was  in  every  way  suited  to  the  design  of  a  sudden 
invasion  of  Palestine.  But  the  great  heart  of  Moses  was 
doomed  to  a  fresh  disappointment.  He  had  hoped  at 
first  to  have  broken  through  into  Canaan  immediately 
after  leaving  Egypt,  but  when  the  faintheartedness  of 
the  people  made  this  impossible,  he  had  trusted  that  the 
year's  stay  at  Sinai,  and  the  more  thorough  organization 
it  secured,  would  have  quickened  the  general  self-reliance 
sufficiently  to  warrant  an  invasion  from  Kadesh.  The 
evidences  of  God's  presence  with  them,  which  they  had 
seen  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  promises  of  assistance 
He  had  given  them,  must  doubtless  have  kindled  the 
enthusiasm  of  many,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  sudden  rush 
of  a  whole  people,  in  the  glow  of  such  a  mood,  could 
not  fail  to  carry  all  resistance  before  it. 

To  rouse  them  still  more,  he  determined  to  send  from 
Kadesh  a  number  of  spies,  chosen  from  among  the  chiefs 

^  Gen.  XX.  1.    Negeb  » the  dry,  the  parched. 

*  Wilson  afid  Lang0*9  Maps,  Furrer  thinks  the  name  Kadesh, 
**  the  holy,"  is  a  retninisceaoe  of  Mosea  as  a  *'  Saints"  or  that  ife 
was  given  by  the  Hebrews  to  the  spot  as  the  site  of  their  looal 
sanotnary  while  in  the  wilderness.    Bib.  Lex.,  vol  iiL  p.  461. 
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of  dirisions  of  tlie  twelve  tribes.  Of  these,  H  is  Bigiii« 
ficant,  as  showing  the  religioas  excitement  of  the  timOi 
half  bore  sach  names  as  Igal,  '^  God  saves  him'' : 
Hoshea,  "  deliverance" :  Palti,  "  Jehovah  saves'' :  6ad- 
diel,  '' prosperity  is  from  God":  Ammiel,  'Hhe  servant 
of  God";  and  Geuel,  "the  majesty  of  God."  But,  in 
spite  of  snch  names,  they  sadly  failed  in  the  higher 
qualities  which  the  honour  conferred  on  them  demanded. 
Meanwhile  their  instrnctions  were  wise  and  compre- 
hensive. They  were  to  find  out  all  they  could  as  to 
the  water  supply,  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
land;  the  number  and  oharaoter  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  strength  of  their  towns  and  fortresses. 

Starting  from  Kadesh  they  went  northwards,  as 
ordered,^  through  the  Negeb,  or  "  South,"  to  the  hill- 
country  of  Jadea,  and  made  their  way  as  far,  apparently, 
as  the  district  round  Merom,  in  the  north,'  and  to 
^'  Behob,"  which  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  watershed 
between  Merom  and  the  river  Litany,  on  the  road  ^^o 
Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  and  to  be  identified  with  the 
present  Hnnin,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  strong 
fortress,  oommanding  the  plains  to  the  east.' 

It  was  the  season  of  the  first  ripe  grapes — which,  at 
Hebron,  is  July  or  August^ — and  their  success  in  the 
enterprise  was  complete ;  the  twelve  returning  safely  to 
Kadesh,  after  an  absence  of  about  six  weeks.  But  their 
report  was  far  from  encouraging ;  for,  though  they  could 
not  dispute  the  fertility  of  the  land,  which  was  proved  by 
samples  of  pomegranates  and  figs  brought  back  by  them, 

*  Nnni.  xiii.  17, 

*  Num.  ziiL  21 ;  see  2  Sam.  x.  6»  8. 

'  Kiepert*8  Map.     Knencker  in  Bib.  Lest^  voL  L  ]l.  42d.      Bit» 
ler^B  Erdhunde,  vol.  xv.  p.  iMd. 
«  SetiUem,  vol.  iL  p.  92. 
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and  by  a  claster*  of  grapes  so  huge,  as  to  require  two 
men  to  carry  it  on  a  pole  between  them^  they  gave  sach 
an  account  of  the  size  and  fierceness  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  of  the  strength  of  their  fortresses,  as  threw  the 
whole  camp  into  despair.  It  was  a  decisive  moment  in 
their  history,  and  they  were  not  equal  to  it.  Instead  of 
being  ready  to  advance,  they  were  paralyzed  with  fear. 
Even  the  men  wept  alond,  and  in  their  panic  proposed 
that  they  shoald  elect  a  leader  and  march  back  to  Egypt, 
rather  than  face  snch  terrible  enemies.  In  vain  did 
Joshaa  and  Caleb,  the  only  tvvo  of  the  twelve  spies  who 
showed  a  manly  spirit,  seek  to  reanimate  their  courage, 
and  promise  them  a  certain  victory,  if  they  were  faithfal 
to  Jehovah.  The  Divine  protection,  they  maintainea^ 
had  been  withdrawn  from  their  foes,  their  sins  being 
fall ;  and  they  woald  be  given  over  by  Him  into^  their 
hands.  But  the  excitement  and  demoralization  were  too 
great  to  listen  to  reason,  and  the  only  return  for  sack 
brave  counsels  was  a  ory  from  the  vast  assembly,  to  stone 
the  speakers.  The  Canaanites  were  trained  warriors : 
they  themselves  had  recently  been  timid  slaves,  driven 
by  the  lash  or  the  stick.  The  fight  with  Amalek  at 
Rephidim  had  stirred  up  that  people  and  the  other 
nations  of  Palestine  to  a  fierce  resistance,  and  the  camp 
of  Israel  was  full  of  women  and  children.     Such  ten*or 

^  The  grapes  of  Hebron  are  the  finest  in  Palestine.  Bobinson's 
PcdesHne,  vol.  i.  p.  354.  Rosen  mailer,  Das  AUs  u,  Neue  Morger^ 
land,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251-3,  quotes  numerous  authorities  as  to 
the  weight  of  occasional  single  clusters  of  Palestine  grapes. 
It  is  as  high  in  some  oases  as  10  and  12  lbs.  The  grapes  are 
sometimes  like  plums,  and  a  single  cluster  can  be  carried  only 
by  two  men,  to  prevent  its  being  crushed.  Kitto  mentions  a 
bunch  grown  in  1819,  on  a  Syrian  vine,  at  Wel)>eck,  which 
weighed  19  lbs.,  and  was  carried  by  four  labourers^  on  a  staff, 
two  bearing  it  in  rotation*    Pa2e«^ine,  yol.  u.  p.  3^0* 
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was  unworthy  a  people  led  by  Gk>d  Himself^  bat  it  was 
natural.  The  prize  now  within  reach  was  thus  snatched 
trom  their  leader  and  themselves,  for  the  issue  of  snob 
cowardice  coald  not  be  doubtfuL  It  was  clear  that  a 
mnltitude  so  craven  and  fickle  could  not  be  launched 
against  warlike  tribes,  and  hence  nothing  remained  but 
to  continue  in  the  wilderness.  Born  in  slavery,  with 
none  of  the  manhood  of  freemen,  they  were  evidently 
unfit  for  so  great  a  task,  nor  was  it  less  a  necessity  than  a 
terrible  punishment  when  their  Leader  announcedj  that 
they  must  wander  outside  the  Land  of  Promise,  till  a 
new  and  more  valiant  race  had  risen  in  their  place.  The 
spies  had  been  forty  days  in  their  journey,  and  for  each 
day  the  host  should  pass  a  year  in  the  wilderness.^  Only 
Joshua  and  Caleb,  the  two  who  had  shown  themselves 
stout|^earted  and  faithful,  were  to  enter  Canaan. 

So  stem  an  announcement  at  once  recalled  the  host  to 
a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  unmanliness,  and  made  them 
for  the  moment  as  braggart  as  they  had  hitherto  been 
pusillanimous.  Murmuring  as  if  God  had  betrayed  them, 
they  determined,  rather  than  turn  back  to  the  desert^ 
to  go  up  to  the  attack  at  once,  though  the  Ark  of 
God,  the  pledge  of  His  presence,  remained  in  the  camp 
with  Moses.  But  the  attempt  only  led  to  ignominious 
failure.  The  inhabitants  of  the  region  between  Israel 
and  Palestine  were  '^  Amalekites  and  Canaanites,''*  who 
had  occupied  a  comparatively  fertile  expanse  of  country, 
partly  arable,  partly  pastoral/  between    Eladesh    jmd 

*  Num.  ziv.  45.  Ewald  points  out  that  forty  years  was  leok- 
•Bied  a  generation  by  the  Hebrews.  Qt$chiekte,  vol.  ii.  p.  480. 
Bertheaa,  EiehtWf  pp.  zviii  ft 

*  Nam.  xiv.  45. 

*  This  appears  from  the  two  .words  in  used  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  and 
Num.  xiv.  25,  respectively.     The  tormeacSadeh,  means  land 
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EngedL  They  allowed  the  invaders  to  penetrate  faf 
tipwards  Palestine,  and  then  tnming  npon  them,  pursued 
them  as  far  as  Hormah;^  a  city  which  has  been  identified 
as  situated  on  the  southern  verge  of  the  table-land^ 
about  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Kadesh.  Its  name 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  was  not  Hormah,  however,  but 
Zephath,'  "the  watch-tower :'*  "Hormah,"  "adeso- 
lated  place,''  being  the  name  given  it  after  its  utter 
destruction  by  the  Israelites,  in  the  times  succeeding 
Joshua.  It  was  the  great  point  from  which  the  roads 
across  the  desert,  after  having  been  all  united,  again 
diverge  towards  Graza  and  Hebron,  and  its  site  is  still 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  square  tower  of  hewn  stones, 
with  a  large  heap  of  stones  adjoining,  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  which  rises  a  thousand  feet  above  the  wady  on  the 
edge  of  which  it  stands.'  Smitten  and  thoroughly 
demoralized,  nothing  remained  but  to  draw  off  the 
camp  to  the  secure  interior  of  the  Negeb  or  ''South/' 
round  Kadesh. 

The  region  thus  especially  destined  to  be  the  home  of 
Israel  for  a  generation,  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  second 
great  plateau  in  the  ascent  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula, 
stretching  east  and  west  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  broad  sunken  valley  of  the  Arabah,^ 
or  ''waste,"  south  of  it;   and  from  the  mountains  of 

capable  of  onltivation :  emeh,  a  pastoral  plain  or  upland,  not  a 
"▼alley,**  as  m  onr  version.  In  Num.  ziv.  45,  the  region  is 
called  a  "  moantain  "  in  reference  to  the  succession  of  vast  ter^ 
races  by  which  it  bad  been  approached  from  the  head  of  the 
galf  of  Akaba. 

^  Nam.  ziv.  45. 

«  Jud.  i.  17. 

*  Dr.  Robinson's  Bib,  B€9earehes,  voL  i.  pp.  291-fi95. 

^  The  word  Arab  comes  from  the  same  root — ^meaning,  there* 
fore,  an  inhabitant  of  the  waste  or  wilderness. 
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Judah  on  the  north  to  the  edge  of  the  '^  great  and 
terrible  wilderness''^  on  the  south.*  On  the  east  it 
fringes  the  west  side  of  the  Arabah,  with  a  line  of  cliffs 
and  hills,  in  some  places  1,400  feet  high,  seamed  into 
tremendous  gorges  bj  the  torrents  which  rush,  aftef 
storms,  from  the  table-land  above.  O^er  against  these 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arabah,  rises  the  long  line  of 
the  Mountains  of  Edom,  running  in  the  same  way,  nearly 
north  and  south.  On  the  westeim  side  of  the  Negeb  the 
desoent  to  the  Maritime  Plain  is  more  gradual,  but  there, 
also,  the  country  is  cut  up  into  a  great  number  of  wadys. 
A  broad  chain  of  hills  extends  south-west  from  Hebron 
to  the  cliffs  facing  the  desert  of  the  Tih,  through  the 
centre  of  the  country,  while  successive  terraces  rising 
towards  the  north  stretch  across  it,  till,  at  Sebaita  or 
Horjnah,  hills  cover  the  whole  landscape,  passing, 
gradually,  northwards,  into  the  mountains  of  Judea.  The 
Israelites  had  thus  as  their  temporary  home  a  region  of 
rolling  plains,  in  successive  gigantic  steps,  in  the  centre 
of  the  land;  partly  arable,  but  mostly  pastoral:  hills 
rising  here  and  there,  on  their  edges,  to  1,800  or  even 
2,000  feet'  above  the  sea,  and  overlooking  the  whole 
land,  far  and  near. 

•  The  present  condition  of  this  district  shows  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  which  marked  it  in  early  ages.  It  has 
no  population  but  a  few  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs; 
boasts  of  no  cultivated  tracts,  only  two  inhabited 
villages/  and  seems  as  if  it  could  never  have  supported 
any  considerable  commonity.  Yet  even  in  the  Wady 
Garaijeh,  which  separates  the  plateau  of  the  Tih,  with  its 
edge  of  cliffs  400  feet  high,  from  the  Negeb,  there  are 

>  Deut.  yiii.  15.    The  Negeh,  by  Wilton,  p.  22.  *  Jad.  L  17. 

*  Prof.  Palmer's  map.    DeBert  qf  the  Ezodu$» 
4  Gender's  TeiU  Work,  p.  242. 
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tbe  remaiBfl  of  a  small  fortress  of  nnbamt  bricks  and 
stems  of  acacia  trees,  showing  that,  though  now  scorched 
and. bare,  the  soil  was  once  rich  in  wood.^  In  the  Wadj 
Lnssftn,  north  of  this,  are  extensive  traces  of  terrace 
miltiv^tion ;  long  low  walls,  yery  carefully  built,  skirt  the 
hill  side,  with  provision  for  regulating  the  irrigation,  and 
distribnting  the  water  collected  after  the  rains.  Wady 
El  Ain^  also,  has  strong  dams  thrown  across  it  for  this 
object.  Everywhere,  the  hills  are  marked  by  the  ruins 
of  ancient  towns  or  villages  and  even  of  many  consider- 
able cities,  often  containing  well-preserved  cisterns  or 
reservoirs;  and  miles  of  hill-sides  and  valleys  are  covered 
with  small  stone  heaps  in  regular  swathes,  along  which 
vines  were  trained,  and  which  still  retain  the  name  of 
^'teleildt  el  anab,''  or  grape  mounds.  The  spies  could 
thns  have  procured  the  clusters  they  brought  to  the 
camp,  without  carrying  them  from  such  a  distance  as 
would  be  necessary  in  our  day ;  in  fact  they  might  have 
gathered  them  near  Kadesh.  In  Joshua,^  indeed,  a  list 
of  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  cities  of  the  Negeb  is 
given,  where  now  there  is  only  desolation.  Neglect  alone 
has  caused  this  change,  by  letting  the  waters  supplied  by 
the  rains  go  to  waste. 

Thns,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  this  region  must  have  been 
much  better  fitted  to  sustain  a  great  population,  like  that 
of  Israel,  than  could  be  imagined  from  its  present  sterility. 
Nor  was  it  wanting  in  local  interest,  as  the  home  of  the 
patriarch  fathers.  Beersheba^  with  the  tamarisk  grove 
planted  by  Abraham,  lay  to  the  north  of  Kadesh;  while  not 
far  off  was  Jebel  Yalad,  in  which  Mr.  Wilton  sees  the  site 

1  The  Egyptian  monuments  have  a  picture  of  Debir  in  the 
Negeb,  ehowing  it  embosomed  in  trees,  with  a  stream  flowing 
below  the  hill  on  which  it  stood.    See  vol  L  p,  850. 

•  Josh.  XV.  21-82. 
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of  Eltolad  ^  a  town  of  the  Negeb  in  Josbna's  list — tbe 
scene^  as  he  thinks,  of  the  birth  of  Isaac^  and  named  after 
tbe  great  event.'  Close  to  Kadesh  also/ on  the  other  side 
of  tbe  bills,  to  tbe  west,  lay  Wady  Jesur^  apparently  the 
Gerar  of  Isaao^  now^  as  then,  partly  arable^  partly  pastoral, 
and  showing  stilly  in  every  direction,  tbe  remains  of  long 
ranges  of  low  stone  walls^  probably  once  the  divisions  of 
cultivated  fields.^ 

Nor  was  animal  life  wanting.  Deer  resorted  to  the 
pools  of  rainwater  left  in  tbe  torrent  beds,  where  they 
could  quench  their  thirst.^  Doves  bred  in  multitudes  in 
the  precipitous  sides  of  the  gorges  through  which  these 
torrents  rushed  down  from  the  high  ground.^  The  lion 
came  up  only  too  often  from  '^  the  swellings  of  JordaOj 
against  the  habitation  of  the  strong,^'  *  that  is,  from  the 
thickets  of  the  Jordan  valley  to  ''  the  rock  pastures  '*  of 
the  Negeb.  Even  at  this  day,  indeed,  it  seems  not 
unknown  in  these  parts^  for  Mr.  Kinglake  thinks  he  met 
with  the  ^'  fresh  prints  of  a  lion's  foot  ^*  in  the  desert 
south  of  Gaza.^  The  jackal  was  so  abundant  that  in 
Joshua's  day  one  of  the  local  "  cities ''  was  called  Hazar 
Shual^  "the  jackal  village.''*  The  horse  and  the  ox 
were  not  suited  for  stony  uplands,  and  hence  we  never 
find  them  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  this 
region^  but  there  were  herds  of  camels,  and  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats ;  and  asses  abounded.  In  every  passage 
respecting  the  Negeb  in  which  riding  is  mentioned,  the 

•  From  its  meaning,  "  bom  of  €k>d,"  or  **  a  snpernatoral  bir^" 

•  The  Negeh,  p.  180. 

'  Ibid,,  p.  240.  This  description  of  the  Negeb  is  finmi 
Wilton  and  Palmer. 

«  Pb.  xlii.  1.  •  Cant.  v.  12.  *  Jer.  zliz.  19 ;  1 44. 

'  Eothen,  p.  348.  He  is  not  supported,  however,  by  authorifciee 
genei-allj ,  in  thinking  Uiat  there  are  stiJl  lioiiB  w  FalestiDe. 

•  Johh.  XV.  29 ;  xix.  3. 
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animal  is  either  an  ass — as  the  oases  of  Abraham^  Achsah, 
and  Abigail — or  a  oamelj  as  in  those  of  Eliezer^  Bebecca^ 
or  the  400  Amalekites.^ 

Water^'  that  prime  necessity  of  eastern  life,  was  to  be 
fonnd  at  all  seasons;  for  the  rains  sink  through  the  porons 
chalk  soil,  and  are  stopped  by  the  hard  limestone 
beneath.  Hence,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Isaac,  to  sink 
wells  always  secures  a  ready  supply.*  There  were, 
moreover,  the  torrents  of  the  gorges,  which  could  easily 
be  utilized  by  reservoirs  and  dams,  as  was  afterwards 
done  so  largely  in  this  very  region.  In  spring  the  hills 
were  a-blaze  with  flowers,  and  rich  in  soft  grass;  and 
even  in  the  hot  summer  there  was  always  pasturage  for 
vast  flocks  and  herds  when  dispersed  into  the  many 
wadys.  Tristram,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  number  of 
camels,  sheep,  and  goats,  gathered  together  at  a  given 
point  in  the  Negeb,  and  Lieut.  Conder,  also,  notes  their 
abundance.^  ''  We  wished,'^  adds  Tristram,  "  that  those 
who  cannot  comprehend  how  the  Israelites  had  such  vast 
flocks  and  herds  in  the  wilderness  could  have  witnessed 
the  gathering  of  to-day,  and  how,  in  a  few  hours, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  cattle  could  be  collected 
in  a  given  track.''* 

^  G^D.  xxii.  3,  5;  zziv.  10,  61-64.  Joeb.  zv.  18.  1  Sam  xzv. 
18,  20,  23;  ZZZ.17. 

'  Speaking  of  Arab  Hongs,  Barton  says :  "  If  yon  listen  to  the 
irords,  you  will  surely  bear  allusions  to  bright  verdure,  cool 
shades,  bubbling  rills,  or  something  which,  hereabouts,  man  hath 
not,  and  yet  which  his  soul  desire:)." — Meccah  and  Medindh,  p.  100. 

*  There  are  no  springs  in  tbe  Negeb,  from  the  porousness  of 
ihe  soil.  The  waters  gather  in  the  wadys,  under  the  surfacs^ 
when  the  limestone  is  reached,  and  flow  towards  the 
underground  streams.     Tent  Work,  p.  242. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  248. 

^  i'^  Land  of  Itrad,  p.  384. 
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The  years  of  wandering  would  haye  their  bright  and 
cloudless  weeks  and  months ;  but  thej  would  be  marked 
also  in  these  uplands  by  the  blinding  sandstorms  and 
overpowering  sirocco  wiods  of  summer^  while  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  plateau  would  bring  storms  of  snow  and  sleei 
in  winter.^  Nor  would  these  be  the  only  troubles  and 
discipline  of  the  wilderness.  The  number  of  the  Israel- 
ites after  the  forty  years  was  nearly  2^000  men  less  than 
at  their  commencement,*  in  spite  of  the  births  during 
that  long  time.  That  this  did  not  rise  from  want  of 
food  we  may  be  certain,  for  they  had  the  manna  till  they 
reached  Canaan.  Like  many  Arab  tribes,  they  may  have 
sown  grain  yearly  in  suitable  parts/ — ^palm  trees  here 
and  there  would  aid ;  their  herds  were  large ;  they  had 
wine  to  drink  at  the  feast  of  the  golden  calf;^  they 
had  bread  and  oil ;  ^  they  were  always  near  the  popu- 
lous mountains  of  Edom,  and  were  able  to  buy  from 
the  Edomites  ''meat  and  water/'  paying  for  both  in 
money ;  ^  and  when  commanded  at  last  to  cross  the 
Jordan,  they  had  such  abundance  of  food  of  various 
kinds  that  the  whole  host   could   **  prepare  victuals  *' 

'  Palmer,  passim.     Wilton,  passim. 

*  Num.  i.  2,  3 ;  zxvi.  51. 

*  Gen.  xxtI.  12 ;  xxxviL  7.  The  clothing  of  the  Hebrews  was 
secured  by  their  possession  of  hordH  and  flocks,  the  hair  and  wool 
of  whioh  would,  of  ^urse,  be  spun  and  woven  by  the  women. 
There  is  nothing  contrary  to  this  in  Deut.  viii.  4;  zxix.  4,  6.  The 
words,  "  waxes  not  old  upon,"  should  in  both  passages  be  Tead« 
Tell  not  from  off;'*t.d.,  they  were  never  without  suitable 
clothing. 

*  When  the  people  are  said  (Exod.  zzxii.  (Q  to  have  held  a 
religions  feast,  the  consecrated  flesh  and  wine  for  saorifloes  and 
drink-offerings  are  implied :  **  They  ate  and  drank." 

*  Lev.  viii.  2,  26,  31 ;  ix.  4 ;  x.  12 ;  xxiv.  5w    Num.  vii.  UL 

*  Dent.  \L  6. 
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Ibree  days  before,  to  be  readj.^  It  seems  bejond  qaes« 
tion^  therefore,  that  a  destruction  of  life  so  vast  could 
only  have  been  caused  by  severe  and  frequent  wari^, 
often  at  first  unsuccessful,  with  the  races  to  whom  the 
Negeb  belonged,  or  with  those  on  its  borders.  In  such 
a  school  their  manly  virtues  would  be  developed ;  nor 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  training  alone  explains 
how  the  sons  were,  at  last,  under  Joshua,  so  warlil:e,  as 
compared  with  their  fathers.' 

Only  a  very  few  glimpses  are  afforded  of  the  history 
of  the  next  thirty-seven  years :  but,  few  though  tbey  be, 
they  throw  interesting  light  on  the  wilderness  life*  On 
one  occasion  '  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman  and  >f  an 
Egyptian,  one  of  the  "  mixed  multitude  "  which  hi«d  left 
the  Nile  Yalley  with  the  Hebrews,  had  wandered  from  his 
own  quarters  in  the  camp  into  those  of  the  Israelites,^ 
which  he  had  no  right  to  enter ;  the  offspring  of  such 
marriages  as  that  of  his  parents  being  excluded  from 
the  community  till  the  third  generation.^  A  dispute 
having  risen  between  him  and  a  Hebrew,  the  unfortunate 
man  allowed  himself,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  to  blaspheme 
the  name  of  God,  and  was  at  once  brought  before  Moses 
for  the  crime.  The  penalty  was  terrible,  for  the  offence 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  national  constitution,  and 
imperilled  the  very  object  of  the  separation  of  Israel  from 
other  nations.     No  similar  case  had  risen  before,  so  that 

>  Josh,  i  11. 

>  See  art.  in  BiucUen  und  KrUHeen,  by  Yaihinger,  1871,  p.  771. 

•  Lev.  xxiv.  10. 

•  Each  tribe  was  encamped  by  itself  (Num.  ii.  2).  The  Targum 
of  Palestine  says,  the  offender  songht  to  pitch  his  tent  in  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  and  on  being  resisted  took  the  case  to  the  "  House  of 
JndgDienc,"  where  it  was  decided  against  him ;  and  that  then,  in 
the  rage  at  his  defeat,  he  oommitted  the  crime  alleged. 

•  Deut.  xxiv.  7, 81 

TOL.   II.  ft 
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a  special  law  had  to  be  made  for  it ;  but  this  was  preseniiy 
annoanced  in  the  name  of  Jehov^ah  Himself.  The  blas- 
phemer was  to  be  led  outside  the  camp  and  stoned  to 
death  ;  those  who  had  heard  his  words  laying  their  hands 
on  his  head/  and  throwing  the  first  stones^  as  responsible 
for  the  trath  of  the  charge  against  him;'  the  crowd 
aronnd  then  joining  in  the  execution. 

It  is  striking  to  notice^  that  in  the  Hebrew  text  it  is 
only  said  that  he  blasphemed  Thb  Nave  ;'  what  that  was 
being  left  unwritten.  On  this  omission  the  later  Jews 
grounded  their  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  word  Jehovah, 
under  almost  any  circumstances.  ''Those  who  ntter  the 
name  of  God  according  to  its  sound/'  says  the  Talmud, 
"  have  no  j>osition  in  the  world  to  come."  *  The  priests 
might  use  it  in  the  temple  services^  but  even  they  were 
not  to  let  it  cross  their  lips  elsewhere.^  In  the  Hebrew 
Bible  the  vowels  of  the  word  Adonai — Lord — are  placed 
below  it, 'and  in  the  Greek  it  is  always  suppressed, 
the  word  Kurios,  '*  Lord,"  being  used  in  its  place ; 
a  practice  followed  by  the  English  version.  Traces  of 
this  aversion  to  utter  the  Divine  name  occur  early  in  the 
Old  Testament,  as  where  it  is  withheld  from  Jacob  at 
Peniel,*  and  from  Manoah.^ 

This  dread  of  using  the  special  name  of  the  Deity 
characterized  antiquity  from  the  earliest  ages,  through 
the  belief  that  it  expressed  the  awful  mysteries  of  the 

*  See  Lev.  i.  4 ;  xriv.  14.      •  Deat.  xvii.  7.      •  Lev.  xxiv.  11, 16. 
^  Sanhedrin,  x.  §  1.     The  Septuaginr.  reads,  **  Whosoever  shall 

name  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  die"  (Nam.  xxiv.  16);  and  Philo 
tays,  **  He  who  utters  the  name  of  the  Lord  at  an  unfit  tim^  Rhall 
die."  (ii.  166). 

*  Buxtorff's  Heb.  and  Okald.  Lex.,  p.  2432. 

*  Gen.  zxxii.  29. 

7  Judges  xiii.  18.  *  Secret/'  there  ■■  "  Wonderf a!.**  Josephas 
■peaks  of  the  uame  of  God  as  not  to  be  uttered.    Anf,,  IL  xiL  4. 
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Divine  essence,  and  was  too  holy  to  be  breathed.  Thus 
the  "  name  of  God  is  in  the  Angel "  who  was  to  lead 
Israel  through  the  wilderness,^  and  the  temple  was 
to  be  built  for  '^  the  Name,*'  •  but  in  neither  case  is  it 
given,  Sach  reverence,  just  in  itself,  early  led,  however, 
to  many  superstitions.  The  knowledge  of  the  secret 
name  of  any  god  or  angel  was  thought  to  convey,  to  him 
who  knew  it,  the  control  of  their  supernatural  powers. 
He  who  discovered  the  hidden  name  of  the  god  Ea,  ot 
the  Accadians,  became  invested  with  attributes  higher 
than  those  of  the  gods.'  The  name,  in  fact,  was  re- 
garded as  a  personification  of  its  owner,  with  which 
was  indissolubly  connected  the  possession  of  his  essen- 
tial characteristics.  Thus  the  Romans  used,  the  word 
'^nnmen*'  for  a  divinity,  by  a  mere  play  on  the  word 
"nomen,'*  *'a  name."  Among  the  Egyptians  there 
was  a  god  whose  name  it  was  unlawful  to  utter ;  ^  and 
it  was  forbidden  to  name  or  to  speak  of  the  supreme 
guardian  divinity  of  Bome.*^  Even  to  mention  a  god's 
name  in  taking  an  oath  was  deemed  irreverent.'  In 
the  Book  of  Henoch  ^  a  secret  magic  power  is  ascribed  to 
the  Divine  Name,  and  *'  it  upholds  all  things  which  are/' 
Men  learned  it  through  the  craft  of  the  evil  angel, 
Kesbeel,  who,  in  heaven,  before  he  was  cstst  out,  gained 
it  by  craft  from  Michael,  its  original  guardian.  Nor 
did  the  ancient  world,  alone,  regard  a  name  as  thus 
potent.     The  Scandinavians  firmly  believed  that  if  thai 


Ezod.  zziii.  21. 

2  Sam.  vii.  13 :  "He  shall  build  an  house  for  My  Nama* 

Leaormant,  La  Magie,  p.  41. 

Cio;  Be  Nat,  Deor,,  iii.  22. 

Platarch,  Qaa&st,  liom.,  6. 

Schol.  Aristoph,,  Ban.^  1421. 

Jku  Buck  Htnwch,  Kap.  Iziz. 
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of  a  fighting  warrior  were  spoken  ont  lond,  his  strength 
would  immediately  depart  from  him^  for  his  name  waa 
his  very  essence.^  At  this  day^  moreover,  the  true  name 
of  the  Emperor  of  China  is  kept  a  profound  secret,  never 
to  be  uttered — perhaps  to  impress  his  subjects  with  his 
nnapproacbable  elevation  above  common  mortals.' 

Another  incident  recorded  throws  a  strong  light  on 
the  strictness  with  which  the  laws  given  at  Sinai  were 
enforced ;  doubtless  to  stamp  ineffaceably  on  the  heart 
of  the  nation  the  moral  lessons  intended.  A  man  waa 
found  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day/  and  was 
instantly  brought  before  Moses.  There  was  no  question 
as  to  the  penalty,  which  had  been  already  declared  to  be 
death ;  ^  but  it  was  not  yet  disclosed  how  it  was  to  be 
inflicted.  Now^  however,  it  was  made  known  that  the 
offender  was  to  be  taken  outside  the  camp  and  stoned  to 
death,  and  this  was  forthwith  done. 

Bat  individual  declensions,  inevitable  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religion  so  pure  and  lofty,  among  such  a 
people  and  in  such  an  age,  were  not  the  only  difficulties 
with  which  Moses  had  to  contend.  The  great  i*eligions 
revolution,  which  had  substituted  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
and  the  services  of  the  Levites  for  those  of  the  fathers 
and  elder  sons  of  the  communitv,  had  not  been  effected 
without  opposition,  and  this  came  to  a  head,  at  last, 
in  a  movement  which  might  easily  have  been  perilous. 
Korah,  a  Levite,  and  Dathan  and  Abiram,  of  the  tribe  of 
Beuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob,  rose  against  Moses,  af</er 
having  gained  over  to  their  conspiracy  no  fewer  than  two 

^  Oood  Words,  1865,  p.  620.     See  on  this  curious  subjest.  furtheri 
Ewald,  Qeschichie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  254  ff. 
'  Bemueaty  Nouv.  Mel,  As.,  vol.  ii  p.  6w 
»  Num.  XV.  32-36. 
^  Ezod.  xxzi.  14, 15 ;  xzzv.  2* 
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htmdred  and  fifty  chiefs  of  the  congregation — ^heads 
of  tribal  divisions — and^  as  sncli^  their  representatives 
in  the  popular  assembly  of  Israel.^  The  matter  was  the 
more  serious  as  Korah  was  a  full  cousin  of  Moses  and 
Ajaron — Izhar,*  his  father,  being  Amram's  brother.*  He 
now  claimed  priestly  rights  for  himself,  and  his  family ; 
his  two  hundred  and  fifty  supporters,  who  were,  very 
probably,  for  the  most  part,  first-bom  sons,  demanding 
them  also.^  Dathan  and  Abiram,  as  Benbenites,  had 
apparent  groand  for  claiming  worldly  rather  than  spiritual 
advantages  from  their  descent.*  With  them,  for  the 
moment,  was  associated  another  Benbenite — On — but  he 
appears  to  have  presently  withdrawn  from  their  plans, 
for  his  name  does  not  appear  again. 

The  whole  company  of  the  disaffected  having  gathered 
together  before  Moses  and  Aaron,  stated  their  grievance. 
'^  The  two  took  too  much  upon  them,  seeing  that  all  the 
congregation  were  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  that 
Jehovah  was  among  them :  why  did  they  lift  up  them- 
selves above  the  congregation?''  It  was  a  protest 
against  the  new  priesthood  and  Levitical  service,  and 
a  demand  that  things  shoald  be  restored  to  their  old 
position  in  these  respects.  But  Moses  met  them  calmly. 
Next  day  would  show  which  side  was  right.  Let  the 
whole  company  present  themselves  with  lighted  censers, 
and  those  whom  God  should  choose  would  be  "  holy/' 
They  took  too  much  on  them,  he  added.  God  had 
honoured  the  tribe  of  Levi  by  bringing  it  near  Him,  to 
do  the  service  of  EUs  Tabernacle :  would  they  seek  the 
priesthood  as  well  ? 

Dismissing  them  thus  for  a  time,  Dathan  and  Abiram, 

^  Nnm.  zvi  2.    This  is  implied  in  the  Hebrew  words  used. 
'  Izhar  -  fresh  oiL  *  £xod.  vL  18. 

«  Sxod.  xziL  29.  •  Gen.  xlix.  8. 
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who  liad  kept  aloof^  were  next  snmmoned  to  appear 
before  him.  Instead  of  complying,  however,  they  repelled 
the  command  with  bitter  reproaches  against  Moses. 
''Was  it  a  small  thing/'  they  asked,  ''that  he  had 
brought  them  up  oat  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  to  kill  them  in  the  wilderness  ?  and  would  he 
now  go  on  even  to  play  the  prince  over  them  f  Besides, 
where  was  the  grand  country  he  was  to  get  for  them  f 
where  were  the  fields  and  vineyards  he  had  promised  ? 
Would  he  put  out  their  eyes  to  keep  them  from  seeing 
how  little  his  words  were  in  keeping  with  his  deeds  f 
We  will  not  come  1 "  * 

A  few  hours,  however,  crushed  this  threatening  revolt. 
On  Korah  and  his  company  presenting  themselves  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Tabernacle  with  their  censers,  "  fire  from 
the  Lord  "  burst  out  on  them,  and  destroyed  the  whole 
two  hundred  and  fifty.'  Nor  was  the  end  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  who  remained  in  their  tents,  less  tragical,  for  a 
miraculous  cleft  in  the  earth  suddenly  opened  beneath 
them,  and  they  and  all  belonging  to  them  disappeared 
for  ever.  The  danger,  however,  was  not  over  even  yet. 
The  whole  camp  had  sympathised  with  the  attempt  to 
restore  the  old  state  of  things  for  which  the  Levitical 
reforms  had  been  substituted,  and  now  openly  clamoured 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  for  having,  as  they  asserted, 
"killed  the  people  of  Jehovah.^'  But  this,  in  the 
end,  added  to  the  triumph  of  the  new  constitution;  for 
a  divinely -sent  plague  presently  broke  out  in  the  camp, 
and  was  stayed  only  by  Aaron  rushing  with  his  kindled 

^  This  is  a  close  paraphrase  of  the  verses.  Nam.  xvi.  13»  14 
Th©  Targum  of  Palestine  says,  **  Wilt  thoa  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
men  of  thab  land,  that  thoa  mayest  overcome  them." 

'  The  children  of  Korah  did  not  suffer.  Ezod.  vL  24.  Nan. 
ixvL  11.     1  Ohron.  xx.  1.     2  Chron.  xx.  19. 
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censer  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  thus  making 
an  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  rebels.  In  all^  with 
the  number  who  perished  with  Korah,  nearly  15^000  had 
already  fallen.  Henceforward,  the  rights  of  the  Levites 
and  of  the  priesthood  were  unchallenged  daring  the  whole 
hiatory  of  the  nation.  The  crisis,  however,  was  not 
suffered  to  pass  away  without  a  memorial  which  should 
keep  it  from  being  forgotten.  The  heads  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  including  Levi,^  were  distinguished  by  carrying  a 
rod  or  sceptre  of  office.  These  were  now  ordered  to  be 
laid  before  Jehovah  in  the  Tabernacle,  that  it  might  be 
shown  by  a  miraculous  sign  in  connection  with  them, 
how  undoabted  was  the  Divine  approval  of  tlie  choice  of 
Aaron  and  the  Levites  as  the  ecclesiastical  officials  of  the 
host.  Nor  could  there  be  any  hesitation,  for,  on  the  mor- 
row,  it  was  found  that  the  "  rod  of  Aaron,  for  the  house 
of  Levi,  was  budded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed 
blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds/'*  Henceforth,  by  com- 
mand, it  was  laid  before  the  Ark  as  a  standing  testimony 
of  Gbd's  will.'  The  effect  of  such  a  wonder,  added  to 
all  that  had  preceded,  was  overpowering.  Far  and  near 
through  the  whole  camp  only  one  cry  was  heard  :  "  We 
die,  we  perish,  we  all  perish  :  whoever  comes  at  all  near 
the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  dieth  :  shall  we  ever  have 
finished  with  dying  ?  '^  * 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Divine  instructions  to  Aaron 

>  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  had  been  reckoned  as  one  tribe— ^thalk 
of  Joseph. 

•  Num.  xvii  8, 

*  The  fact  that  Aaron's  rod  was  thus  said  to  have  been  laid  before 
the  Ai'k  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  historical  trabh  of  the  incident. 
For  how  could  an  appeal  have  been  thas  made  to  evidence,  which 
at  any  time  could  have  been  shown  to  be  imaginary,  if  thd  rod 
were  not  thus  preserved  P 

^  SchloUmann  and  Driver, 
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respecting  the  speoial  duties  of  the  priests  and  Lerites 
are  inserted  immediately  after  the  aoooant  of  this  crisis,^ 
as  if,  till  then,  nothing  had  been  definitely  settled. 

Yarioas  laws  demanded  by  uew  and  unforeseen  exi- 
gencies seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  framed  and  published 
from  time  to  time,  daring  we  know  not  how  long  after 
Israel  left  Sinai.  In  all  nations  it  mnst  be  so,  for  no 
legislation  can  anticipate  the  requirements  of  the  future 
in  detail*  General  principles  were  laid  down  in  advance, 
but  as  in  the  case  of  the  blasphemer^  the  Sabbath  breaker, 
and  the  numerous  isolated  enactments  in  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy^  new  laws  or  more  explicit  definitions  of 
those  already  given>  must  have  been  added  to  the  statute 
book,  year  after  year.  And  this  continued  with  the 
Hebrews  as  with  other  nations ;  for,  just  as  the  laws  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  or  of  Elizabeth,  are  necessarily, 
in  many  respects,  obsolete  in  our  day,  from  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  changes  in  national  customs  and  life,  and  need 
to  be  modified  to  suit  the  present ;  so  the  Mosaic  laws,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  grew  largely  out  of  date  and  incapable 
of  execution,  though  the  great  principles  on  which  they 
rested  remained  the  same.  The  whole  system  of  the 
Rabbinical  laws  of  later  Judaism,  in  fact,  sprang  from 
the  desire  to  adapt  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  to 
the  times,  by  silently  allowing  many  particulars  to  remain 
in  the  oblivion  into  which  they  had  long  fallen,  and 
developing  others  only  too  elaborately. 

The  effect  of  the  repeated  risings  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  or  of  sections  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Korahj 
must  have  weighed  heavily  on  the  spirit  of  their  great 
leader.  He  saw  all  his  dreams  of  guiding  them  into  the 
Promised  Land  dissipated,  for  he  was  an  old  man,  and 
the  sentence  dooming  the  existing  generation  to  die  in  thft 

*  Num.  xviiL 
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wilderness  virtually  included  himself:  already  over 
eighty,  lie  could  not  hope  to  survive  another  race  of  his 
fellows  f  With  all  his  sublime  trust  in  Jehovab^  s(> 
often  shown^  and  embodied  so  grandly  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  nation  on  which  he  impressed  his  spirit^ 
hoj  at  last,  for  a  moment  despaired,  and  fell  into  tha 
same  distrust  as  had  so  often  grieved  his  soul  in  others'^ 
The  people  were  camping  somewhere  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  the  eastern  hills  of  the  Negeb,  and  once  more 
suffered  greatly  from  wttnt  of  water;  the  wells  and 
torrent  beds  yielding  too  Httle,  or  perhaps  having  failed 
at  the  time  from  drought.  Loud  reproaches  for  beiiig 
led  from  Egypt  to  such  a  wilderness  rose  on  every  side, 
and  the  old  laments  were  heard,  that  they  had  not  died 
with  their  brethren,  who  had  already  perished  by  the 
way.  They  forgot  the  rock  smitten  at  Bephidim,  and 
the  manna  of  each  day,  and  unhappily  influenced  even 
Moses  and  Aaron  for  the  instant.  As  might  have  been 
expected  from  their  Divine  Protector,  who  had  cared  for 
them  so  long,  a  command  presently  came  that  the  two 
leaders  should  apeak  to  the  bare  crag,'  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people,  and  water  would  flow  from  it.  But  the  lofty, 
immoveable  trust  of  Moses  in  the  Diyine  word  was  for 
the  moment  shaken. 

**  They  angered  him  at  the  waters  of  strife^ 
So  that  it  went  ill  with  Moses  for  their  sakes; 
Because  they  rebelled  against  His  (God's)  Spirit,* 
So  that  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.'*  < 

Obeying  the  command,  he  was  yet  uncertain  and 
hesitating  as  to  the  result,  and  oponly  showed  his  doubts  i 
as  if  the  Almighty  could  not  do  whatever  He  pleased,  or 

»  Num.  an.  10-12.  «  The  word  is  '•crag." 

*  LofigerH  P-  569.  ^  Ps.  ovi.  32,  33. 
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would  not  falGl  His  irord.  "  Can  I  bring  water,"  cried 
he,  in  tte  hearing  of  all,  "  from  the  dry,  solid  rock  ?"' 
He  hud  been  oomtnanded  to  speak  only,  and  the  water 
would  flow }  bat  in  bis  excitement,  he  smote  the  hard 
stone.  Water  came  as  had  been  promised,  bnt  the 
momentary  diatmst  brought  a  final  and  formal  exclusioa 
of  the  great  leader  and  his  brother  from  the  land  thejr 
had  so  longed  to  enter. 

'  KmAel,  on  Num.  xz.  10.  Uogea  smitM  the  rock  tirice,  and 
not  ODC«  only,  as  if  the  resall  depended  on  hnmau  action  ia  pac^ 
•ad  not  on  the  power  of  God  alone. 


CHAPTER  5IL 

THB   EYI   or   THE   CO^dUXWI, 

ALONQ  iDterral  of  thirty-seven  years  is  passod  otct 
without  Dotioe  between  the  thirteenth  and  foui-teenth 
Teraes  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Numbers.^  At  their 
close  the  discipline  of  the  wilderness  had  done  its  work. 
For  a  generation  Israel  had  led  a  nomadic  life,  passing 
from  place  to  place  as  pasturage  invited,  though  Kadesh 
had  been  their  centre.  The  men  who  had  come  from 
Egypt  gradually  died  ont,  and  theii-  sons  had  grown, 
under  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  those  associated  with 
bim,  into  a  strong  and  vigorous  nation.  He  had  given 
tiiem  &  constitution  which  was  democratic  in  the  noblest 
eenee,  for  every  Israelite,  whether  poor  or  rich,  was  equal 
before  the  law  and  was  a  free  man.  They  had  been 
tanght  to  feel  themselves  the  people  of  G-od;  and  to  treat 
them  like  slaves,  as  the  Pharaohs  treated  the  Egyp- 
tians, was  a  crime  against  Jehovah.*  Moses,  though  their 
leader  and  dictator,  bore  himself  as  only  the  instrument 
and  voice  of  God,  from  whom  their  laws  came,  and 
to  whom,  supremely,  they  owed  spiritual  and  temporal 
obedience.     All   the  legislation  given   them   had   been 

'  Ab  the  long  residence  in  E;^pt  is  simitarlj  nnnotiiMd. 
*  Bnnsen'a  Bihel  Urkunden,  vol.  i  p.  189 
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based  on  tlie  recognition  of  tlie  highest  moral  law^  and 
embodied  the  pnrest  and  loftiest  conceptions  of  duty 
to  God  and  man.  Love  of  their  neighboor,  brotherly 
fellowship^  equality  as  Israelites^  gentleness,  and  absolnte 
uprightness,  were  the  ideal  he  had  set  before  them. 
Such  maxims  and  laws  were  impressed  on  them  till  they 
became  instinctively  recognized,  however  at  times  con- 
travened or  forgotten.  In  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
these  years  saw  the  kindness  of  their  youth  and  the  love 
of  their  espousals  to  Jehovah,^  when,  as  His  betrothed 
bride,  they  followed  the  Pillar  of  His  Presence  through 
the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown.*  In  the 
song  of  Moses  we  read  how— - 

Jehovah  found  His  people  in  the  watte; 

And  in  the  wilderness,  and  bowling  steppes 

He  oompossed  them  about,  He  tended  theni» 

He  guarded  them  as  the  apple  of  His  eye. 

As  the  eagle  watches  over  her  nesc ; 

Hovers  over  her  young,  spreads  wide  her  wings. 

Takes  them  and  bears  them  on  her  feathers; 

So  Jehovah,  only,  led  them, 

And  no  strange  god  was  with  them.* 

Nor  were  their  manly  virtues  less  strengthened  and 
developed  than  their  religious  ideas.  The  energies  called 
forth  by  the  necessities  and  perils  of  a  desert  life ;  the 
quickening  breath  of  the  pure  air  of  the  wilderness;  a 
love  of  freedom  kindled  into  a  passion  by  its  enjoyment 
for  a  generation;  the  communion  with  nature  in  ita 
silent  vastness  and  sublimity,  bringing  them  face  to  face 

'  Lengerke  acutely  remarks  (Keruian,  p.  335),  that  the  imagery 
of  the  espousal  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  after  the  Exodus  pre- 
supposes their  having  before  that  time  been  devoted,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  other  gods. 

s  Jer.  ii.  2.         *  Deut.  xxzii.  8, 10.    Knohel,  QraeU,  and  Lamg9. 
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with  €k)d  and  their  own  thoughts;  the  interdependenpa 
fostered  by  common  acfcion  as  a  people ;  the  free  consti- 
tntion  they  enjoyed^  and^  above  all,  the  grand  religions 
eonceptions  which  roosed  all  that  was  noble  in  the  sonl^ 
had  effaced  the  servile  taint  of  Egypt,  called  out  the 
slumbering  qualities  of  the  race,  and  restored  them  to 
the  vigorous  tone  of  their  shepherd  ancestors. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  the  wandering  life  should 
end,  now  it  had  s^ved  its  purpose,  else  they  might  per* 
manently  sink  into  desert  tribes,  like  those  around  them. 
At  last,  therefore,  the  command  was  given  to  prepare  for 
taking  possession  of  the  long-promised  land  of  Canaan, 
How  to  reaph  it,  however,  was  as  yet  undetermined. 
Approach  from  the  south  was  barred  by  the  elaborate 
preparations  of  the  inhabitants;  though  a  successful 
attack  on  the  king  of  Arad,^  a  chief  of  the  Negeb,  who 
had  taken  part  in  their  defeat  at  Hormah,  in  Zephath^ 
long  years  before,  showed  that  the  present  generation 
were  very  different  men  from  their  fathers. 

But  the  long  years  that  had  passed  since  leaving 
Egypt,  had  told  on  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous 
survivors  of  the  old  Egyptian  times.  Hitherto,  the 
immediate  circle  of  their  great  leader  had  been  unbroken; 
but  now  it  was  to  render  its  first  tribute  to  death.  Moses 
and  Aaron  were  to  be  spared  to  each  other  a  little  longer 
-—only  a  little — but  Miriam  was  to  leave  them.  Bhe 
died  towards  the  close  of  the  wanderings,  at  Kadesh,'  and 
was  buried  there,  as  Josephus  says,  with  great  pomp,' 
and  amidst  a  general  sorrow,  which  was  expressed,  as  in 
the  case  of  her  brothers  afterwards,  by  a  public  mourning 
for  thirty  days.  Older  than  Moses,  she  could  hardly 
have  been  less  than  120  when  she  died ;  but  henceforth 

Num.  xxL  21-24.  '  Num.  zx.  1. 

»  Ant^  IV.  iv.  d. 
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tiie  two  brothers  were  alone,  and  it  was  certain  tliat  ere 
long  even  they  mast  be  parted. 

The  direct  route  northwards  being  impracticable^  the 
next  best  lay  np  the  broad  sanken  plain  of  the  Arabahj 
to  the  Bonthem  end  of  the  Dead  Sea^  where  they  could 
pass  roand  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Edom  into  Moab ; 
which^  with  the  coantry  of  the  Ammonites,  extended 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan.  The  peoples  of  all 
three  were  related,  by  descent,  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
Moses  might  expect  that  friendly  feelings  would  be 
Bhown  him  and  his  host,  since  he  only  wished  to  pass 
quietly  through  their  territory,  and  hAd  no  intention  of 
disturbing  them.  He  therefore  appealed  to  Edom  for 
permission  to  cross  its  northern  edge^  promising  to 
injure  nothing,  and  to  keep  strictly  to  the  beaten  tracks. 
But  the  fear  of  even  a  peaceful  invasion  by  such  a  mul- 
titude expressed  itself  in  a  refusal,  accompanied  with  a 
display  of  force,  to  be  used  if  needed. 

It  only  remained,  therefore,  to  journey  down  the 
Arabah  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  a  branch  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  turning,  thence,  round  the  south  end  of  the 
mountains  of  Edom,  to  march  northwards  towards  Canaan, 
outside  their  eastern  slope.  But  a  melancholy  interrup- 
tion to  their  progress  was  at  hand.  High  above  the 
hills  in  which  now  stand  the  wondrous  rock-hewn  ruins 
of  Petra,  the  lofty  double  peak  of  Mount  Hor  is  seen  to 
the  north-west.  To  use  the  words  of  Bitter,  it  towers 
in  lonely  majesty,  rising  high  aloft  into  the  blue  sky,  like 
ft  huge,  grand,  but  shattered  rock  city,  with  vast  cliffs, 
perpendicular  walls  of  stone,  pinnacles  and  naked  peaks 
of  every  shape.^  On  one  of  the  heights  of  this  great 
natural  altar  Aaron  was  destined  to  breathe  his  last,  in 
the  arms  of  his  son  and  successor,  Eloazar,  and  beside 

1  Bitter,  EroUcv/nde,  vol.  xiy.  p.  1127. 
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lihe  true  and  loving  brother^  who  bad  been  bis  gaiding 
Bt&T  throQgh  life.  The  sablime  moantain  was  a  fitting 
scene  for  the  death  of  each  a  man.  That  be  so  naturally 
took  the  position  becoming  bim^  as  the  faithful  instru* 
ment  and  oonscientioas  coancillor  of  bis  still  more  illns- 
trions  brother^  and  as  the  interpreter  and  representative 
of  bis  grander  spirit^^  shows  bis  greatness;  bia  lofby 
piety  has  its  record  in  his  life  as  a  whole. 

No  incident  could  be  more  touching  than  the  ascent  of 
the  two  venerable  brothers  and  the  son,  on  such  an  errand* 
The  lonely  height ;  the  robes  taken  from  the  dying  man 
that  they  might  be  put  on  Eleasar,  as  the  successor  in 
bis  pontificate;  the  very  landscape  on  which  bis  eyes  now 
rested^  move  ns.  If  they  climbed  to  the  top  they 
would  see  around  them  a  wilderness  of  craggy  summits, 
the  very  image  of  desolation;  sinking  into  a  maze  of 
fathomless  defiles^  which  formed  the  ancient  territory  of 
Edom.  To  the  west,  the  valley  of  the  Arabab  lay  at 
their  feet;  like  the  bed  of  a  vast  river^  encumbered  with 
shoals  of  sand;  and  sprinkled  over  with  stunted  shrubs ; 
beyond;  stretched  ont  the  desert;  in  which  they  bad  wan- 
dered for  now  thirty-eight  years.  To  the  north,  the 
rounded  bills  of  the  Promised  Land;  fading  away  like 
waves  in  the  distance — those  biUs  so  ardently  longed  for; 
which  neither  Moses  nor  be  were  ever  to  tread.  To 
the  south;  the  Arabab  stretched  on  towards  the  Bed  Sea, 
marking  the  future  path  of  the  tribes,  when  they  would 
''compass  the  land  of  Edom.'^  To  the  east,  the  sky 
rested  on  a  magnificent  range  of  yellow  mountains, 
through  the  valley  between  which  and  Edom;  Israel 
would  presently  march  northwards  to  the  conquest  of  itd 
long-sought  inheritance. 

^  Bansen,  Bi&el  Urhunden,  toL  i  p.  214. 
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A.  poor  tomb  on  the  top  of  the  monntain  is  honoured  by 
the  Mahommedans  as  that  of  Aaron.^  It  has  been  built 
on  the  site  of  a  mach  better  edifice^  of  Christian  origin, 
some  of  the  mosaics  of  which  are  still  seen  in  the  floor  o{ 
the  present  stractare.  If  the  great  high  priest  lie  here, 
his  body  is  deep  down,  oat  of  sight,  below  the  fioofj 
though,  indeed,  no  one  can  believe  that  such  a  yaolt 
ooald  have  been  excavated  by  Moses  and  Eleazar.* 

^  For  a  description  of  Moant  Hor  see  Stephen's  IncidenU, 
BoMnton,  Stanley,  Smith's  Dictionary,  ditto's  Oydc,  of  Bib.  LU, 
BartleU's  Forty  Day$  in  the  Desert^  etc 

^  The  death  of  Aaron  has  been  made  the  sabject  of  teaching 
legends  by  the  Babbis.  One  of  them  is  as  follows :  "  Moses  was 
full  of  grief  when  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  that  Aaron, 
bis  brother,  was  to  die.  That  night  he  had  no  rest,  and  when  it 
began  to  dawn  towards  morning,  he  rose  and  went  to  the  tent 
of  Aaron,  who  was  much  surprised  to  see  his  brother  come  so 
early,  and  said,  *  Wherefore  art  thou  oomeP ' 

**  Moses  answered,  '  All  night  long  have  I  been  tronbled,  and 
have  had  no  sleep,  for  certain  things  in  the  Law  came  upon  me, 
and  they  seemed  to  me  heavy  and  unendurable.  I  hare  come 
to  thee  that  I  may  relieve  my  mind/  So  they  opened  the  book 
together;  and  ac  every  sentence  they  said,  'that  is  holy,  and 
great,  and  righteous.'  Soon  they  came  to  the  history  of  Adam; 
and  Moses  stayed  from  reading  when  they  arrived  at  the  Fall, 
and  he  cried  bitterly.  '  O  Adfkm,  thou  hast  brpught  death  into 
the  world ! ' 

"Aaron  said, '  Why  art  thou  so  troubled  thereat,  my  brother P 
Is  not  death  the  way  to  EdenP'  *It  is,  however,  very  painful,' 
said  Moses.  Think,  also,  that  thou  and  I  must  some  day  diet 
How  many  3rears  thinkest  thoa  we  shall  live  P  Aaron,  *  Perhapt 
twenty.'  Ifoa^a  '  Oh,  no  I  not  so  many.  Aaron,  '  Then  fifteen.' 
Moeeg,  *  No,  my  brother,  not  so  many.'  Aaron,  '  Then  snrely  it 
must  be  five  P '  Moses.  *  I  say  again,  not  so  many.'  Then  ►aid 
Aaron,  hesitating,  *  Is  it  then  one  P '  And  Mo»es  said,  *  Not  so 
much.' 

"Full  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  Aaron  kept  silence.  Then  said 
Moses  gentlyi  'O  ray  beloTed!  would  it  not  be  goo<l  to  say  of 
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After  a  stay  of  thirty  days  under  tbe  shadow  of  Mount 
Elor^  in  pablio  moarning  for  Aaron,  the  camp  at  last 

(hee  as  it  was  said  of  Abraham,  that  he  was  gathered  to  hk 
fiithera  in  peace  P '    Aaron  was  silent. 

**  Then  said  Moses,  *  If  God  were  to  say  that  thou  sbonldest  die 
in  an  hand  red  years,  what  wonldsb  thou  sayP'  Aaron  said, 
'The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  His  ways,  and  holy  in  all  His 
works.  Moses.  'And  if  Gknl  were  to  say  to  thee  that  then 
ehoaldest  die  this  year,  what  wonldst  thon  answer?'  Aaron. 
*  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  His  waye^  and  holy  in  all  His  works.' 
Moses.  *  And  if  He  were  to  call  thee  to-day,  what  wouldst  then 
say  P '  Aaron.  *  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  His  ways,  and  holy 
in  all  His  works.'    '  Thea,'  said  Moses,  *  arise  and  follow  me.' 

**  At  that  same  hour  went  forth  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Eleazar,  his 
son  t  they  asoended  nnto  Mount  Hor,  and  the  people  looked  on, 
nothing  doubting,  for  they  knew  not  what  was  to  take  plaoe. 
Then  said  the  Most  High  to  His  angels,  '  Behold  the  new  Isaac  s 
he  follows  his  younger  brother,  who  leads  him  to  death.' 

"  When  they  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  there 
opened  before  them  a  cavern.  They  went  in,  and  found  a  death- 
bed prepared  by  the  hands  of  angels.  Then  Moses  cried  out  in 
grief,  *  Woe  is  me  1  we  were  two,  when  we  comforted  our  sister 
in  her  death;  in  this,  thy  last  hour,  I  am  with  thee,  to  solace 
thee:  when  I  die,  who  will  comfort  meP'  Then  a  Toice  was 
heard  from  heaven,  *  Fear  not;  Grod  Himself  will  be  with  thee.' 

*'  On  one  side  stood  Moses,  on  the  other  EieHSsar,  and  they  kissed 
the  dying  man  on  the  brow,  and  took  from  off  him  his  priestly 
yestments,  to  clothe  Eleazar,  his  sofa,  with  them.  They  took  ofl 
one  portion  of  the  sacred  apparel,  and  laid  that  on  Eleasar;  and 
a^  they  stripped  Aaron  a  silvery  veil  of  cloud  sank  oyer  him 
like  a  pall,  and  covered  him.  Aaron  seemed  to  be  asleep.  Tiien 
Moses  said, ' My  brother,  what  doiit  thou  teel P '  'I  feel  nothing 
but  the  cloud  that  envelopes  me,' answered  he.  After  a  little 
pause  Moses  said  again,  '  My  brother,  what  dost  thon  feel  P '  H? 
answered  feebly,  '  The  cloud  surrounds  me,  and  bereaves  me  ol 
all  joy,' 

**  And  the  soul  of  Aaron  was  parted  from  bis  body.  And  as  it 
went  up  Moses  cried  once  more,  'Alas,  my  brother  I  what  dost 
^hou  feelP '    And  the  sonl  replied,  *  I  feel  such  joy  that  I  would 

YOL.   11.  A.  ▲ 
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moved  soutliwarcls,  and  having  rounded  the  moantaint 
of  Edom  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba — not  to  be  re« 
visited  by  Israelitish  wanderers  till  Solomon  made  Ezion- 
gober  the  port  of  his  commercial  navy — tnmed  north- 
wards towards  Canaan.  Bat  the  way  was  difficalt  and 
trying,  and  the  spirits  of  the  people  again  fell.  Water 
ran  short  for  the  vast  multitude^  and  the  manna  was 
murmured  at  as  only  "  miserable  bread/'  ^  Once  morOj 
in  forgetfalness  of  the  supply  of  all  their  wants  for  so 
many  years^  bitter  r^roaches  rose  against  God  and 
Moses.  But  the  region  itself  provided  a  terrible  pun« 
ishment  for  such  disloyalty  and  rebellion.  Venomous 
serpents  abounded  in  it^  and  spread  terror  and  death,  till 
»  remedy  was  provided  in  the  *'  brazen  serpent/'  raised 
upon  a  banner  pole  by  Moses,  by  Divine  command.'  A 
strange  confusion  of  texts  has  led  to  the  common  idea 
that  they  were  ''flying  serpents''  that  thus  assailed 
Israel.  But  there  is  not  a  word  in  Numbers  or  Deutero- 
nomy of  their  being  so.*  It  is  Isaiah  who  speaks  of 
flying  serpents "  *  but  without  any   reference   to  the 
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ifc  had  come  to  me  sooner.  Then  cried  Moses,  *  Oh  thou  blenedt 
peaoefnl  death !     Oh,  may  saoh  a  death  be  my  lot  1 ' 

"  Moses  and  Eleazar  came  down  alone  from  the  mountain,  and 
the  people  wailed  because  Aaron  was  no  more.  Bat  the  coffin  ci 
Aaron  rose,  borne  by  angels,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  oongprega- 
tion,  whilst  the  angels  sang, '  The  priest's  lips  have  kept  know- 
ledge,  and  have  spoken  truth/"* 

^  Num.  xxi.  5,  light  "-miserable. 

*  The  brazen  serpent,  it  is  well  known,  was  used  by  our  Lord 
Himself  as  a  type  of  His  atoning  death  for  mankind  (John  iii.  14). 
In  both  cases  faith  in  the  reroe<^7  provided  was  the  means  of 
■alvation.  **  Pole  "  is  always  ■>  banner  pole.  EnglialwMn's  Heb. 
Concord. 

*  NxuxL  TxL  6-^.     Bent.  viii.  15.         ^  Isa  xiv.  29;  xzx.  6, 

•  Buing  Gould*!  Old  Test.  Legends,  toI.  ii.  pp.  1S7'1M. 
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Incidents  of  the  desert.  He  perhaps  refers  to  a  popalar 
fancy  respecting  the  flying  lizard — draco  volans — which 
has  a  membrane  between  its  fore  and  hind  legs^  so 
that  it  can  glide,  like  the  flying  squirrel,  from  one, 
spot  or  branch  to  another ;  for  even  in  the  days  of 
Herodotns  these  were  spoken  of  as  *'  flying  serpents/'  * 
Bat  they  are  perfectly  harmless,  and,  besides,  are  not 
found  in  the  Negeb,  to  which  the  passage  relates.  He 
may,  however,  refer  to  the  springing  of  the  desert 
snakes,  though  even  this  is  not  necessary  to  be  under- 
stood, since  the  Septnagint  translates  the  word  '^  flying'' 
by  "  deadly/'  while  the  Vulgate  substitutes  "  burning."  ' 
It  is  highly  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  Israel  was  then  encamped,  travellers 
mention  the  existence  of  serpents  in  great  numbers. 
Thus,  Captain  Frazer  tells  us  that  "  all  the  Arabs  say 
there  9,Te  flying  serpents  here,  three  feet  loug,  very  veno- 
mous, their  bite  deadly;  they  have  no  wings,  but  mafce 
great  springs/^  *  Mr.  Churton,  when  south-west  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  fell  in  with  a  large  red  coloured  serpent, 
which  came  out  of  a  hollow  tree,  and  was  declared 
by  the  Arabs  to  be  poisonous^  Burckhardt  writes: 
'^  the  sand  showed  everywhere  tracks  of  these  reptiles. 
My  guide  told  me  they  were  very  numerous  in  ^hese 
parts,  and  that  the  fishermen  were  in  such  dread  of  them^ 
that  they  put  out  their  fire  each  night  before  going  to 
sleep,  lest  it  should  attract  them."  In  a  similar  strain 
Schubert  tells  us,  that  '*  a  large  and  very  mottled  snake 

>  Eerod.,  ii.  74;  iii.  109. 

*  Oil  thesabjeot,  see  Gesetnus,  Igaia,  pp.  496  ff.  Smith's  Dici^ 
art.  Serfmti,  Trititram's  Nat  Hi»L  iff  ike  BibU.  WiUiOn*! 
Negeb, 

»  Forster's  Sinai,  pp.  137, 13a 

^  Land  of  the  Morning,  p.  130. 
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was  brought  ub,  marked  with  fiery  red  spots  and  stripes. 
From  its  teeth  it  evidently  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
poisonous  kinds.  The  Bedouins  say  that  these  creaturesi 
of  which  they  are  in  terror,  are  rery  numerous  in  ihie 
locality."  * 

From  this  time  the  trials  of  wilderness  life  may  be 
said  to  have  endod.  Crossing  ''the  brook  Zered/'  a 
wady  shaded  by  abundant  vegetation/  they  left  Edom 
and  the  desert  behind  them,  and  entered  on  the  rich 
uplands  of  Moab.  They  had  wanted  for  nothing  during 
the  past,  but,  yet,  to  reach  a  region  of  flowing  water 
must  have  put  new  life  into  the  whole  host.  Tlie  order 
of  the  day  to  cross  the  brook — ''Up  and  cross  the 
stream  Zeredf ' — ^was  an  event  so  memorable  that  it 
was  preserved  in  '*  the  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,'* 
that  is,  of  ''the  Holy  Wars,'^  and  has  been  transcribed 
thence  into  the  Bible.^  They  could  now  dig  wells  and 
dip  their  pitchers  in  fountains.  Ere  long  they  reached 
the  tremendous  chasm  of  the  Amon,  ''the  rushing  river,*' 
the  first  stream  they  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Nile. 
Looking  across  its  width  of  about  three  miles  from  orest 
to  crest,  and  into  its  depths  over  2,000  feet  below,*  its 
sides  rich  with  permanent  verdure,  and  floods  of  bright 
water  sparkling  far  underneath,  the  joy,  after  a  long 
life  in  the  thirsty  and  barren  wilderness,  must  have  been 
indescribable.  They  were,  also,  opposite  Engedi,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  could  follow  the  waters 

1  Quoted  by  Bansen,  Bibd  Urkunden,  vol.  L  p.  217. 

s  Deat.  it  13,  14. 

*  The  brook  Zered  is  identified  by  Palmer  and  TriBtntm  as  th« 
Wady  el  Ahsa,  at  the  very  Bonth  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Land  of  Moab, 
p.  50. 

«  Dent.  ii.  18.    Nam.  xzi.  13-15.    Bibd  Urhvmdm,  vol.  L  p.  817. 

»  Tristram's  Land  of  Moah,  126. 
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in  their  steep  descent  down  the  wild  and  rich  sandstone 
gorge  to  the  blue  waves.  They  must  have  crossed, 
however,  far  to  the  east,  where  the  stream  is  yet  incon« 
siderable,  for  they  had  to  sink  wells  to  add  to  the  water 
supply.  But  the  joy  of  being  able  to  do  so  in  a  country 
never  dry  and  barren  like  the  desert,  was  a  great  event, 
celebrated  in  joyous  songs,  one  of  which,  doubtless  com- 
memorating the  digging  of  the  first  well,  known,  ages 
after,  as  the  *'Well  of  the  Heroes,"^  by  the  chiefs 
<rf  the  camp,  is  happily  still  preserved. 

Spring  up,  0  well — sing  ye  to  it! 
The  well  which  princes  digged, 
Which  nobles  of  the  people  hollowed  ontt 
Balers  with  iheir  rods  of  aathority 
And  with  their  staves ! ' 

The  arrival  in  Moab  marks,  indeed,  the  first  outburst  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  Ordinary  words  would  no  longer  suffice 
to  give  expression  to  the  joy  at  entering  on  fertile 
regions,  and  leaving  the  desert  behind  them. 

Having  been  expressly  forbidden  to  injure  Moab  or 
Ammon,  as  descendants  of  Lot,*  envoys  were  now  sent 
to  the  former,  as  they  had  been  sent  to  Edom,  asking 
permission  to  pass  quietly  through  their  land,  and  promis- 
ing that  no  injury  should  be  done  it.  The  Hebrews  had 
encamped  in  the  "wilderness  of  Kedemoth/** — a  dis- 
trict, on  Kiepert's  map,  about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  on  a  line  about  ten  miles  south  of  its  head, 
— and  remained  there  till  it  should  be  seen  what  they  were 
to  do.  Moab  having  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal, 
Uie  same  request  was  next  sent  to  Ammon,  whose  terri- 
tory lay  north  of  Moab,  but  with  no  better  result. 

A  great  national  calamity,  however,  that  had  befallen 

^  Isa.  XV.  8.  Beer  Elim.       *  Lengerke's  Kenaan,  p.  577.  Nnm 
xxi.  17. 18.      »  Deut.  ii.  9 ;  Jud.  xi.  17, 18.      *  Deut.  ii.  26. 
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Hie  Ammonites  some  time  before^  at  last  oame  to  the  help 
of  Moses.  The  king  of  the  Amorites,  Sihon  ''  the  De* 
stroyer/'^  had  invaded  Ammon  and  Moab,  apparently 
from  Canaan,  and  wrested  from  them  almost  the  whole 
country  between  the  Arnon^  on  the  south,  and  the 
Jabbok,  which  flows  into  the  Jordan^  on  the  north ;  fix- 
ing his  capital  in  the  strong  fortified  city  of  Heshbon, 
lying  about  S^OOO  feet '  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean^ and  over  4^000  above  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is 
visible  from  it.  To  him,  as  to  the  others,  a  friendly 
message  was  sent  from  the  camp  at  Kedemoth,  asking  a 
passage  through  his  kingdom ;  but  only  to  meet  another 
refusal.  An  entrance  to  Palestine  could  now  only  be 
gained  by  war,  whicl^  Moses  would  fain  have  avoided ; 
but  the  result  was  decisive.  Sihon's  army  fled,  and, 
as  later  tradition  i*eports,  was  slaughtered  at  a  spot 
called  Jahas,  '^  a  place  trodden  down,''  where  they  had 
crowded  in  an  agony  of  thirst  into  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
stream.  The  whole  country  between  the  Arnon  and 
the  Jabbok,  with  Heshbon  itself,  at  once  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Israel.  Henceforward  the  Arnon  was  the 
boundary  of  their  possessions,  only  the  land  south  of  it 
being  left  to  Moab.' 

The  wanderers  were  now  masters  of  a  wide  region 
of  splendid  upland  pastures,  intersected  by  numerous 
fertile  valleys,  and  abounding  in  streams.  The  crossing 
of  the  Arnon  and  the  digging  of  the  first  well  had 
already  kindled  the  poetry  of  the  camp;  but  such  a 
conquest  as  this  was  a  still  more  worthy  theme  for  their 
inspiration.  The  vast  tent  city  of  the  host  therefore  soon 
resounded    with   songs  in  praise  of  the    conqueron  of 

•  IM.f  be  who  swept  all  before  him. 

•  KiefperVa  Map, 

•  Hum.  xxL  15,  26.  Deut.  iv.  4A. 
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Bihon,  now  returning  in  triumph.  Taunts  and  derision 
of  their  foe  mingled  in  these  strains,  of  which  one 
has  happily  come  down  to  us.^ 

1st  Voice, — [Ab  if  calling  to  the  Amorites  in  derision.] 

**  Come  back  (will  ye  not),  to  Hesbbon ! 
Build  again  and  restore  the  oitj  of  Sihon  I* 
For  there  went  forth  fire  from  Heshbon, 
A  flame  from  the  stroDghold  of  Sihon; 
It  has  consumed  the  city  of  Moab ; 
And  the  lords  of  the  heights  of  Amon  !  ** 

2nd  Foic6.— [As  if  an  Amorite  were  recounting  the  former 
tarinmph  of  bis  people  over  Moab.] 

"  Woe  to  thee  Moab  I  Thou  art  undone,  thou  people  of  Ghemosh. 
His  sons  he  has  given  up  as  fogitives. 
And  his  daughters  into  captivity, 
To  the  king  of  the  Amorites — gihon."* 
l$t  Voice. — [Telling  the  final  victory  of  Israel.] 
'*  We  have  hurled  them  down !   Hesbbon  has  perished  even  to 

Dibon  I< 
We  have  laid  them  waste  even  to  Nophah 
(We  have  laid  them  waste)  with  fire,  to  Medeba." 

The  war  spirit  now  fairly  roused^  ere  long  found 
fresh  vent  in  an  expedition  northwards  under  two  chiefs^ 

»  Num.  xxi.  27-30. 

*  So  utterly  had  it  been  destroyed  that  the  Israelites  them- 
selves had  to  rebuild  it.     Nam.  xzxii.  37. 

'  Their  god  Chemosh  being  unable  longer  to  protect  thenu 
^  Where  the  Moabite  stone  was  foand. 

*  Lengerke  and  some  others  see  a  hint  of  these  early  battlea 
in  Numbers  zzi.  14, 15,  the  words  from  **  what  He  did "  being 
translated  as  follows: — 

"  Jeliovah  took  Yaheb  by  storm. 
And  the  streams  of  Arnon  and  the  outflowing  of  the  waters, 
That  turn  to  the  dwellings  of  Ar,* 
And  bend  themselves  to  the  coasts  of  Moab/'f 

*  That  ia,  the  place  from  which  the  'waters  began  to  deaoend  toward  tlit 
Dead  Sea.  Ar  Moab  is  at  the  jtinotion  of  the  Arnon  and  several  othav 
■teeams.  t  Lengerke'a  Kenaan,  p.  67& 
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Jair  and  Nobah,  against  Og — ^'  the  long-necked  '^ — tbe 
Amorite  king  of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  The  richness 
of  the  whole  district  was  itself  sufficient  attraction  for 
the  invaders,  for  the  oaks  of  Bashan^  and  the  vast  herds 
of  wild  cattle  that  roamed  its  forest  glades  and  green 
meadows^  were  its  boast  and  glory,  while  the  landscapes 
and  pastoral  wealth  of  Gilead  were  hardly  less  famous. . 
Lovely  natural  parks,  frequent  glades  covered  with  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  with  trees  and  shrubs 
grouped  in  charmiug  variety,  dark  forests  forming  the 
background,  charm  the  traveller  even  now.^  The  great 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad  and  Manasseh,  whose  hearts  de- 
lighted in  sheep  and  cattle  far  more  than  in  agriculture, 
could  not  resist  such  a  temptation,  and,  in  league 
apparently  with  their  kindred  people,  Ammon,  soon 
overcame  every  difficulty,  and  made  it  their  own. 

Yet  the  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  Edrei — ''the 
strong'* — Og's  capital,  was  in  ordinary  circumstances 
almost  unassailable,  since  it  was,  strange  to  say,  built 
in  a  hollow  artificially  scooped  out  of  the  top  of  a  hill, 
which  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Hieromax  isolates  from 
the  country  round.  ^  Its  streets  may  still  be  seen 
running  in  all  directions  beneath  the  present  town  of 
Adraha.  But  Kenath,  in  the  district  called  Argob — 
"  the  stony  " — was  still  stronger,  for  it  was  built  in  the 
crevices  of  a  great  island  of  lava  which  has  split,  in 
cooling,  into  innumerable  fissures,  through  whose  laby- 
rinth no  enemy  could  safely  penetrate.  In  these  were 
its  streets  and  houses,  some  of  which,  of  a  later  date,  with 
stone  doors,  turning  on  hinges  of  stone,'  remain  till  this 

'  Tristram's  Land  of  Israel,  p.  562.     It  is  pleasing  to  think 
that  the  Palestine  Fund  Committee  propose  the  survey  of  Gileacl 

•  Biehm,  Edrei, 

•  Smith's  Diet,  of  ike  Bible.    Porter's  Qiani  Oitiea  of  BoBhrn. 
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day.  It  wonld>  indeed,  have  been  perhaps  impossible  for 
Israel  to  have  overcome  a  people  so  strongly  intrenched, 
but  for  the  presence  at  the  time  of  vast  swarms  of 
hornets,  a  plague  common  in  Palestine,  which  drove  the 
population  into  open  ground  where  they  could  be  at- 
tacked.^ Nor  were  these  the  only  fastnesses.  No  fewer 
than  sixty  cities  ''fenced  with  high  walls^  gates,  and 
bars,''*  had  to  be  taken,  but  they  all  fell,  sooner  or  later, 
before  the  vigorous  assaults  of  the  invaders,  and,  long 
afterwards,  there  might  be  seen,  in  the  capital  of  their 
allies,  the  Ammonites,  one  of  the  trophies  of  the  campaign 
— ^the  gigantic  iron  bedstead  of  King  Og,  or  as  some 
think,  the  huge  sarcophagus^  he  had  prepared  for  himself, 
as  was  the  custom  with  Canaauite  kings.^     In  a  very 

'  Josb.  Txiv.  12.  There  is  a  town  in  Josh.  xv.  33,  ca1Ie<^  Zoreah 
— "  place  of  hornets."  The  farious  attack  of  a  swarm  of  hornets 
drives  cattle  and  horses  to  madness.  The  writer  of  the  article 
Hairnet,  in  Smithes  DieUanary,  thinks  the  word  is  used  only 
in  a  metaphysical  sense,  to  signify  the  pain  and  alarm  with 
which  the  approach  of  the  hosts  of  Israel  wonld  inspire  the 
Canaan ites.  See  also  Tristram's  Nat.  Hist,  of  thA  Biblff  p.  322. 
A  plague  of  flies  forced  Sapor  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ni:iibis,  and 
bees  are  said  by  lamblichus  to  have  put  a  Babylonian  army  to 
flight.  The  Pbasaleans,  a  Canaauiiish  people,  were  aUo  driven 
permanently  from  tbcir  homes  by  wasps,  or  hornets.  BQcLart*a 
HieroB.,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  cbap.  13. 

'  Dent.  iii.  5. 

'  Lengerke's  KeTkoan,  p.  181. 

^  E.g.,  Esmunazer, king  of  Tyre— whose  sarcophagus  is  now 
in  the  Lonvre.  Shakespeare  was  not  the  first  who  pronounced 
a  cnrse  upon  those  who  should  move  his  bones.  M.  Roller  has 
deciphered  the  inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Esmiinazer. 
Part  of  it  runs  thus: — "A  curse  is  prouounced  agaiiibt  ro>al 
persons  or  others  who  shall  open  this  tomb,  or  lift  the  tomb 
which  contains  me,  or  transport  me  in  this  tomb.  They  shall 
not  be  buried  with  the  dead,  they  shall  not'  lie  iu  a  tomb,  they 
fthall  not  leave  any  descendants,  and  the  holy  gods  will  delivei 
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short  time  great  part  of  tbe  land  east  of  the  Jordan, 
except  that  voluntarily  left  in  the  hands  of  their  kindred 
people,  Ammon^  was  in  their  possession,  from  Mount 
fiermon  to  the  Dead  Sea.^ 

The  terror  of  the  invaders  had  now  spread  far  aad 
wide— 

The  people  heard  it  and  trembled, 
Terror  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Philistiai 
The  tribes  of  Edom  were  alarmed; 
Tbe  princes  of  Moab  shook  with  fear; 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  despaired* 
Fear  and  dread  fell  on  them ; 
At  the  greatness  of  Thine  arm, 
Thej  were  petrified  like  a  stone. ' 

That  the  whole  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  was 
not  conquered  at  once  is,  however,  evident,  from  notices 
of  a  later  date.  The  complete  conquest,  like  that  of  the 
British  tribes  by  the  old  English,  was  effected  only  after 
generations  of  warfare.  But  preparation  for  the  invasion 
of  Western  Palestine  might  forthwith  be  begun,  and, 
therefore,  the  camp  was  pitched,  apparently  for  a  long 
time,  in  the  rich  depression  of  the  Jordan,  immediately 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Dead  Sea.    The  heat  of  the 

them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  who  will  chase  them  from 
their  coantry."  The  Jewish  World  notes,  as  a  curions  coinci« 
dence  in  regard  to  this  curse,  that  the  Duke  de  Luynes  bought 
the  sarcophagus,  and  presented  it  to  the  French  Government. 
He  and  his  only  son  met  their  deaths  in  the  Papal  War,  in 
Italy,  in  1859.  Again,  it  was  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  ILL  that  it  was  brought  to  Paris,  and  d»> 
posited  in  the  Louvre.  He  was  routed  at  Sedan,  and  his  body 
reposes  on  foreign  soil  Hia  son  met  with  an  untimely  death, 
f»r  away  from  his  home,  and  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
There  is  not  a  descendant  left  of  Napoleon  JII.  or  the  Dnk« 
de  Luynes. 

>  Dent.  iiL  1-17.  *  Exod.  xv.  14rld. 
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deep  valley  would  be  intense^  but  abundant  water  and  care* 
fol  irrigation  covered  it  with  a  luzariant  vegetation ;  fof 
even  now  a  wilderness  of  garden  borders  its  water-courses, 
making  their  edges  one  of  the  richest  oases  in  the 
country.  Its  name,  '^  the  meadow  or  moist  place  of  the 
acacias'^ — Abel  Shittim — must,  indeed,  have  been  apt, 
for  many  acacia  trees  still  grow  in  the  tangled  green, 
cbiefiy  towards  the  western  edge.  It  was  in  these  sultry 
groves  that  Israel  was  to  fall  into  the  sin  of  Baal-peor;  it 
was  here  that  Balaam  saw  them,  close  behind,  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain  dedicated  to  that  god.^ 

With  such  an  enemy  encamped  on  its  very  borders, 
the  terror  of  Moab  lest  all  the  territory  lefl;  to  it  should 
be  overrun,  led  its  king,  Balak — ''the  spoiler'' — since 
he  could  not  hope  to  overcome  Israel  in  war,  to  try 
ghostly  weapons  against  them.  It  was  a  universal  belief 
in  antiquity  that  magic  spells  and  incantations,  pro« 
nouDced  against  individuals  or  communities,  had  an  irre^ 
sistible  power.  The  more  famous  workers  in  magic  arts 
were,  especially,  supposed  to  know  formulae  which  nothing 
could  withstand;^  perhaps  the  secret  name  of  some  god 
or  demon  higher  than  the  tutelary  divinity  of  those  they 
were  invited  to  curse.  One  of  these  imprecations  haa 
fortunately  been  handed  down  to  us.  It  runs  thus-— 
"  Dis-pater,  or  Jupiter,  if  thou  preferrest  that  title — or 
by  whatever  other  name  it  is  lawful  to  call  thee — I 
conjure  thee  to  fill  all  this  town  and  army  which  I  name, 
with  flight,  terror,  and  alarm.      Baffle  the  purposes  of 

*  Tristram's  Land  of  Israel  p.  528.  "Their  tents  were  pitched 
from  Keferein — or  Abel  Shittim,  '  the  meadows  of  the  acacias/  in 
the  north — ^its  watered  and  marshy  glades  marking  the  northern 
limiu  of  the  rich  Ghor-^to  Beth  Jeshimoth,  probably  Bamali^ 
Dn  the  southern  desert  expanse."    Ibid  p.  529. 

*  See  page  339. 
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tbose  armies^  enemies^  men,  cities  or  territories  wliioh 
bear  arms  against  us ;  ponring  darkness  on  them  from 
above.  Look  on  those  cities,  territories  and  persons,  and 
their  people,  of  all  ages,  as  accursed  and  given  over  to 
the  conditions,  whatever  thej  may  be,  by  which  enemies 
4San  be  moat  utterly  devoted  to  destruction.  Thus  do 
I  devote  them,  and  I,  and  those  whom  I  represent — ^the 
Roman  people  and  their  army — stand  for  witnesses.  If 
thou  permittest  me  and  the  legions  engaged  in  this 
matter,  to  come  safely  through  it,  and  this  doom  be 
accomplished,  I  swear  to  sacrifice  to  thee,  O  Mother 
Earth,  and  to  thee,  O  Jupiter,  three  black  sheep.'*^  It 
is  also  recorded  by  Plutarch,  that  before  Crassus  started 
on  his  fatal  campaign  against  the  Parthians,  ''  Ateius, 
running  to  the  gate,  when  Crassus  was  come  thither,  set 
down  a  chafing  dish  with  lighted  fire  in  it,  and  burning 
incense  and  pouring  libations  on  it,  cursed  him  with 
dreadful  imprecations,  calling  upon  and  naming  several 
strange  and  horrible  deities.  For  the  Romans  believe 
that  there  is  so  much  virtue  in  these  sacred  and  ancient 
rites,  that  no  man  can  escape  the  eSectB  of  them,  and 
that  the  utterer  himself  seldom  prospers ;  so  that  they  are 
not  often  used,  and  only  on  a  great  occasion.^' '  In  our 
own  Burmese  wars,  moreover,  the  generals  of  that  nation 
had  several  magicians  with  them,  who  repeatedly  cursed 
our  troops ;  a  number  of  witches  being  added  when  the 
imprecations  already  made  had  failed. 

Filled  with  a  similar  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  such 
means  of  destroying  an  enemy,  Balak  sent  off  in  hot 
haste  for  a  soothsayer  of  great  fame,  who  lived  at  Pethor, 
on  the  Euphrates;  hoping  that  his  incantations  might 
deliver  over  Israel  to  Moab  as  an  easy  prey,  and  that  it 

^  Maorobii,  Satumai,,  lib.  iiL  cap.  9. 
*  PUUarch,  iii.  350,  Orasnu. 
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titna  miglifc  not  only  save  what  remained  of  its  territory, 
bnt  perhaps  regain  the  lands  taken  from  8ihon  and  Og> 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  it. 

Bileam^  or  Balaam^  ''  the  devourer '' — ^perhaps  of 
books — was  an  Aramssan  by  birth^  and  came  from  the 
region  where  the  descendants  of  Abraham  still  cherished^ 
more  or  less  purely,  the  faith  of  the  patriarch;  so  that  he 
had  learned  to  know  of  Jehovah  from  his  own  people. 
That  he  should  have  shown  himself  a  true  prophet^ 
though  not  of  the  race  of  Israel,  illustrates  the  cheering 
fact  that  the  presence  of  God  has  never  been  limited  ex- 
clusively to  the  Church,  but  that  even  among  the  heathen 
He  reveals  His  Spirit.  The  characteristics  of  the  inspir- 
ation granted  him  are  identical  with  those  of  the  prophets 
of  Israel.  God  visits  him  in  the  night,  or  he  falls  into  a 
trance  in  which  he  hears  Divine  words,  and  sees  prophetic 
visions,  while  prostrate  on  the  earth ;  his  outer  senses 
wrapped  in  ecstasy,  but  the  inner  senses  of  his  mind 
and  spirit  intent  on  what  was  being  disclosed  to  him. 
His  character  has  always  been  an  enigma.  No  fidelity 
could  have  been  more  signal  than  that  which  he  displays 
to  Jehovah,  when  the  Divine  purpose  to  bless  Israel 
is  made  known.  No  persuasion,  or  prospect  of  reward, 
can  move  him  to  go  with  Balak^s  messengers,  till  God 
permits  him,  and  no  considerations  of  danger  or  advan* 
tage  make  him  falter  in  uttering  the  very  words  he  is 
commissioned  to  deliver.  Yet  St.  Peter  tells  us  that  he 
held  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,^  and  in  Joshua '  he 
is  called  a  kosem — or  "  diviner  " — a  word  only  used  of 
false  prophets.  We  read  also  that  ^^  when  he  saw  that  it 
was  good  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  to  bless  Israel,  he  went 
not,  as  before,  to  seek  enchantments,  bnt  set  his  face  to 
the  wilderaess,''  *  and  he  himself  expressly  says  that  no 
>  2  Peter  ii.  15.  *  Josh.  xiii.  22.         *  Num.  zziv.  1. 
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enehanimeni^  or  divination^  has  power  over  larael— 
language  which  seems  a  confession  of  failure  on  his  owa 
part  in  their  nse.  It  may  be  that^  although  sincere 
in  his  worship  of  Jehovah^  he  joined  with  it  too  much 
heathen  superstition ;  and  that  while  afraid  to  go  against 
Him^  he  was  yet  only  too  willing  in  his  heart  to  do  so. 
^'He  was  one  of  those  unstable  men"  says  an  old  writer, 
"whom  the  Apostle  calls  'double-minded' — an  ambi- 
dexter in  religion,  like  Bedwald,  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
the  first  who  was  baptized;  who,  as  Camden  relates, 
had,  in  the  same  chnrch,  one  chapel  for  the  Christian 
religion,  and  another  for  sacrificing  to  devils.  A  loaf  of 
the  same  leaven  was  onr  resolute  Bufus,  who  painted 
God  on  one  side  of  his  shield  and  the  devil  on  the  other, 
with  the  desperate  inscription  in  Latin — '  I  am  ready  for 
either/  "  » 

In  the  narrative  itself  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  this 
double  character  might  be  traced.  Nothing  can  be 
loftier  than  the  words  in  which  he  replies  to  Balak,  when 
the  agonized  king,  in  their  meeting,  asks  him,*  **  Where- 
with shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself 

^  The  word  is  Nahaah,  derived  from  the  whispering  or  matter^ 
iDg  of  sorcerers,  like  that  of  serpenba. 

'  Keaem,  **  the  divination  of  a  fiilse  prophet." 

Ealisch  gives  the  highest  character  to  Balaam  (Bib,  Studies, 
voL  i.,  Balaam),  bat  Lengerke  shrewdly  notes  that  for  one  with 
his  knowledge  and  belief  in  Qod,  even  to  have  thottght  of  cursing 
Israel,  marks  an  unworthy  nature.  He  adds, "  That  Jehovuh  first 
permitted,  then  forbade,  then  again  permitted  the  journey,  is 
only  a  human  way  of  expressing  the  Divine  relations  to  men's 
thonghts,  for  *  Gk>d  cannot  repent*  (chap,  xxiii.  19).  The  mean* 
ing  is  that  God  was  opposed,  not  to  the  journey,  but  to  the  ora&j 
greed  which  impelled  Balaam  to  it."    Kenaan,  p.  584 

*  Ness,  History  and  Mygiery,  vol.  i.  app.  p.  8^ 

*  Micahvifii. 
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before  the  HigH  God  f  Shall  I  come  before  Him  with 
bai*nt-offerin|^s,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord 
be  pleased  with  thoasands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thoasands 
of  rivers  of  oil  f  Shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  trans- 
gression, the  frait  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  f  ^ 
In  accordance  with  the  terrible  cnstom  of  his  country  ^ 
he  was  ready,  if  required,  to  sacrifice  even  his  eldest  son, 
if  it  would  appease  the  Divine  wrath.  Not  even  the 
greatest  of  the  old  prophets  conld  have  given  a  purer 
and  more  spiritual  answer  to  this  wild,  despairing  appeal. 
'*  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  -justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 

Tet  he  enters  heartily,  to  all  appearance,  into  the  idol- 
atrous spirit  of  everything  round  him.  He  feasts  on 
the  flesh  of  beasts  ofiered  to  heathen  gods,  and  chooses 
as  the  spot  on  which  he  builds  his  first  altars,  one  conse- 
crated to  the  worship  of  Baal.*  He  appears,  moreover, 
to  have  agreed  with  Balak  in  the  thoroughly  heathen 
notion  that  a  spell  would  work  from  one  spot  better 
than  from  another ;  and,  even  in  the  number  of  his  altars 
and  sacrifices,  acts  as  if  he  trusted  to  the  magic  power  of 
sacred  numbers.  The  Hebrews  had  only  one  altar  at  a 
given  place,  but  Balaam  causes  seven  to  be  built  together, 
and  offers  seven  sacrifices — just  as,  at  this  day,  in  India, 
the  number  seven  generally  appears  in  the  sacrifices  or 
ofierings  of  the  Hindoos.  If  poor  they  will  offer  seven 
nuts,  Umes,  plantains,  or  betel-nuts,  or*  seven  measures 
of  lice ;  or,  if  they  cannot  go  so  high,  will  at  least  take 
care  to  have  an  odd  nu  tuber.'  Nor  is  this  the  only 
aualogy  with  heathen  customs.  "  When  an  ludiau  king 
goes  forth  to  battle,"  we  are  told,  ''  he  makes  a  sacrifice 

1  2  Kings  iii.  27.  '  Num.  xxii.  41 ;  xxiii.  1. 

'  Boberts'  Orienkd  Illu8trati(m». 
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%o  the  goddess  of  the  royal  family,  to  learn  his  prospects 
in  the  coming  struggle,  and  to  bring  down  a  curse  on 
his  enemy.  For  this  purpose  seven  altars  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  temple,  and  near  them  seven  vessels  filled 
with  water,  on  each  of  which  are  mango  leaves,  and  a 
cocoa-nut  with  its  tuft.  Near  each  altar  is  a  hole  con« 
taining  fire.  The  victims,  which  may  be  seven,  fourteen, 
or  twenty-one,  and  consist  of  buSaloes,  rams,  or  cocks, 
are  then  brought  forward,  and  a  strong  man  strikes  off 
the  head  of  each  victim  at  a  blow ;  after  which  the  car- 
case is  thrown  into  the  burning  pit,  with  prayers  and  in- 
cantations. The  priest  then  proceeds  to  the  temple  and 
ofiers  incense,  returning  after  some  time  and  declaring 
with  frantic  gestures,  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
battle.  Should  the  response  be  favourable  to  the  inquir- 
ing prince,  the  priest  then  takes  some  of  the  ashes  from 
each  hole,  and  throwing  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy,  pronounces  on  him  the  most  terrible  impi'eca- 
tions.'^! 

The  story  as  recorded  in  Numbers  is  one  of  striking 
interest.  The  two  journeys  of  the  messengers  of  the 
civilized  Moab  and  of  the  Bedouin  Midian,  to  the  distant 
Euphrates,  for  help  against  the  mighty  host,  described  in 
the  imagery  natural  to  a  pastoral  race,  as  now  *'  licking 
up  all  tliat  were  round  about  them,  as  the  on  licks  up 
the  grass  of  the  field  ''  * — the  hesitation — the  tardy  con- 
sent to  come — the  terrible  apparition  by  the  way,*  all 

'  BobertB*  Oriental  lllustratioM. 

'  Num.  xxii.  4. 

'  Kalmonicles  and  Hengstenberg,  among  others,  thought  the 
incident  happened  in  a  dream  or  trance.    The  8peaJcer'e  Ci 
menta/ry,  vol.  i.  p.  737,  thinks  that  Balaam,  as  an  augnr,  gavo 
meaning,  according  to  his  art,  to  the  natural  sounds  of  the 
or  to  some  special  noi&e  made  by  it. 
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seire  to  excite  and  engage  the  imagination.  The  first 
meeting  of  Balak  and  the  seer  is  equally  impressiire. 
Messengers  rnnning  breathless  before^  announce  that 
the  great  man  is  approaching,  and  forthwith  the  kingj 
to  do  him  honour^  and  to  hurrj  him  towards  the  people 
he  wished  to  carse^  before  they  advanced  to  the  attack, 
sets  out  from  his  capital,  Babbah^ — *^  the  great  city  " — on 
the  uplands,  about  twenty  miles  back  from  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  Dead  Sea,— and  goes  north  to  the  gorge 
of  the  Amon,  on  the  edge  of  his  territory.  Thence  they 
pass  at  once  to  Kirjath-huzoth' — "  street- fort/^  or  '^Stras- 
burg" — on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  range  of  Attams, 
close  to  the  camp  of  Israel.  Next  morning,  seven  sacri- 
fices are  oflTered  on  the  neighbouring  ''  heights  of  Baal,'^ 
whence  Balaam  looks  down  on  part  at  least  of  the 
Hebrew  host,  and  thence  he  delivers  his  first  words : 
*^  I  cannot  curse  those  whom  God  does  not  curse.  They 
are  a  people  dwelling  apart  from  other  nations,  under 
the  special  care  of  God,  and  are  destined  to  swell  to 
countless  multitudes.^'  The  amazed  and  disappointed 
king  hurries  him,  successively,  to  the  bare  top  of  Pisgah 
and  the  summit  of  Peer  "that  looketh  towards  the 
waste,''  in  hopes  of  more  favourable  oracles,  but  only  to 
be  each  time  more  bitterly  mocked.  At  each  point  the 
landscape  furnishes  the  theme  of  the  various  utterances. 
The  great  desert,  at  both,  reaches  on  the  east  away  to 
the  Euphrates.  To  the  south  are  the  red  mountains  of 
Edom;  across  the  Dead  Sea  the  cliffs  of  Engedi,  the 
future  home  of  the  Kenites;*  the  wilderness  of  The  South 

1  Babbah-''  the  capituL"  *  Nam.  xxii.  39. 

*  Lient.  Conder  proposes  to  identify  their  seat  with  the  steep 
cliff  of  Yekin,  wbioh  dominates  the  desert  plateau  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea»  and  is  one  of  the  most  oonspicuoas  objects  against  the 
sky  line,  lookiog  from  the  mountain  summits  on  which  Balaam 
•tood.    PaL  Fwnd  Bepart§,  Jml  ISSlf  p.  37. 

TOL.  U.  B  B 
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spreads  ont  in  tlie  backgroand — the  home  of  Amaleic,  Oat 
first  enemy  of  Israel ;  beneath^  in  **  the  meadows  of  the 
acacias/' — the  rich  plains  of  the  eastern  Jordan  valley^ 
as  distinguished  from  the  cnltivated  ''fields''  of  the 
table-land  aboye^ — lies  the  vast  encampment  of  Israel; 
and  far  away  to  the  west,  beyond  the  hills  of  Palestine  is, 
as  he  knows^  the  Qreat  Sea^  from  wliose  bosom  rise  the 
''  isles  of  Ghittim,''  and  whose  waters  wash  the  shores  oi 
the  lands  of  the  future.  The  language  of  the  prophet, 
when  "  he  beard  the  words  of  God,  and  saw  the  vision  of 
the  Almighty/'  while  prostrate  in  a  trance,  but  haviug 
the  eyes  of  his  mind  and  spirit  open,  are  well  said  by 
Herder  to  show  a  wonderful  dignity,  oompression,  vivid- 
nesa  and  fulness  of  imagery  i  ^  He  sees  in  thought 
the  home  of  Israel  in  Canaan,  with  its  sweeping  valleys, 
marked  in  winter  by  rushing  streams ; '  its  plains  spread- 
ing  out,  in  wide  verdure,  like  the  gardens  on  the  banks 
of  his  native  Euphrates,'  adorned  with  the  perfumed 
and  precious  aloe-tree,  and  the  stately  cedar.  It  has 
waters  above  and  beneath — ^the  rains  and  the  springs. 
The  pitcher  is  dipped  into  its  flowing  brooks,  and  the 
husbandman  scatters  his  seed  in  sure  ezpectation  o( 
abundant  showers. 

Its  enemies  all  oonqnered,  it  will  lie  down  like  a  mighty 
lion,  which  no  one  dares  rouse.  Hereafter,  but  "  not 
now,''  a  Star  will  come  out  of  Jacob — ^bright  as  those 
of  his  eastern  skies, — and  a  sceptre  ''  rise  out  of  Israel," 
and  ''  smite  in  pieces  both  sides  of  Moab,"  and  destroy 
its  warriors.  One  by  one,  he  sees  the  kingdoms  around 
fall  before  the  people  of  God — language  realized  first  in 
the  triumphs  of  David,  but  still  more  grandly  in  those 
of  the  greater  Star  that,  like  him,  should  rise  out  ol 

>  Chist  d.  Ebr.  Foetie.  vol.  iL  p.  221. 

>  KaohaL  *  Nahar. 
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Betlilelieni.  From  Israel  his  vision  passes  to  his  own 
distant  Assyria^  which  is  destined  to  carry  off  the  Kenite 
to  captivity^  from  his  strongholds  in  the  rocks  of  Engedi. 
But,  now,  terror  seizes  the  prophet,  for  the  doom  of  all 
others  was  at  last  to  fall  on  his  native  land — *^  Who  shall 
live/'  cries  he,  *'  when  God  doeth  this  " — ^for  ships  shall 
come  over  the  western  seas,  and  overcome  ''Assar  and 
Bber*' — the  races  beyond  the  Eaphrates — and  they,  also, 
sball  perish  for  ever.  A  wondrous  glance  at  the  time 
when  the  arms  of  the  West  broke  up  the  great  Asiatic 
kingdoms  for  ever.^ 

But  though  not  allowed  to  curse  Israel,  he  found 
means  to  injure  it.  The  worship  of  Baal  by  the  Midian* 
ites  was  accompanied  by  licentious  rites  frequent  in 
the  religions  of  antiquity,  and  to  these  the  Israelites,  who 
had  been  friendly  with  Midian  in  the  wilderness,  were 
invited,  at  Balaam's  suggestion.'  Repeating  the  sin 
of  tlieir  fathers  at  Sinai,  after  the  heathen  feast  of  the 
golden  calf,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  impurity 
that  followed  that  of  Baal. 

Idolatry,  thus,  once  more  threatened  to  infect  the  chosen 
people,  after  all  the  efforts  of  Moses  to  free  them  from  it 
by  lon;j^  seclusion  from  other  races,  in  the  wilderness.  In 
vain  were  the  most  stern  commands  issued  by  Moses 
to  slay  every  transgressor,  and  hang  up  his  dead  body  for 
a  warning.  A  plague  broke  out,  of  which  24,000  died, 
and  brought  a  multitude,  weeping,  to  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle,  but  the  offence  was  not  finally  ended  till  the 
seal  of  Phinehas,  a  grandson  of  Aaron,  spread  profound 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  all.  But  the  greatness  of  the 
crime  and  depth  of  the  fall,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
dwelt  in  the  memory  of  successive  generations,  for  even 

*  Stanley's  Jewish  Ohtwch,  voL  1.  p.  192.  Lengerke's  Kemuuh 
pp.  586  C  >  Num.  zzxi.  16. 
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aftei  liandredfl  of  years  we  find  Hosea  vemioding  Ins 
oontemporaries  how  God  found  Israel : — 

**  Like  grapes  in  the  wilderness, 
Like  the  first-ripe  figs  in  spring ; 
Bnt  they  went  to  Baal-peor, 

They  oonsecrated  themselves  to  thst  shameful  idol* 
And  became  abominations  like  their  love."  ^ 

So  great  a  catastrophe^  kindling  such  indigpiation  and 
shame  amongst  those  zealous  for  Jehovah,  naturally 
resulted  in  a  religions  war  against  Midian,  its  aathor. 
Instead  of  a  mere  soldier,  Phinehas,  the  priest,  took  the 
command,  and  the  Ark  preceded  the  host,  amidst  the 
blast  of  the  sacred  trumpets.  Nothing  could  stand  before 
the  impetuous  attack.  An  immense  slaughter  of  the 
Midianites  followed;  the  five  chiefs  of  its  tribes,  and 
Balaam,  the  great  Eastern  prophet,  falling  amidst  the 
slain,'  and  the  assailants  securing  a  huge  booty  in  cattle 
and  slaves.  But  the  friendship  which  had  existed 
between  Midian  and  Israel  was  broken  off  for  many 
generations. 

Bashan  and  Gilead,  which  lay  as  yet  unappropriated, 
were  specially  adapted  for  a  pastoral  rather  than  an 
agricaltnral  population.  Hence,  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Grad,  and  the  half  of  Manasseh,  who  still  retained 

>  Hos.  ix.  10.  In  Fs.  ovi.  28,  it  is  said,  They  joined  themselves 
nnto  Baal-peor  and  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead — ^tbat  is,  of  dead 
idols,  as  contrasted  with  the  living  Gk)d.  See  Num.  zxv.  2. 
HUtigt  EvoaJd,  Kcvy,  Lengerke,  OUhaueen,  Moll. 

*  The  women  captives  slain  were  those  who  had  taken  pari 
either  then  or  formerly  in  the  rites  of  Baal-peor,  which  required 
all  after  a  certain  age  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  imparities 
of  the  worship.  The  aggregate  number  of  cattle  captared  was 
675,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  and  61,000  asses.  Thirty-two 
thousand  maidens,  also,  were  taken,  and  golden  chains,  braoolets, 
and  ear-rings,  to  the  weight,  in  all,  of  16*750  shekels  (Num.  zzzi.) 
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their  love  of  tlie  old  shepherd  life  of  their  onoeators/ 
set  their  hearts  on  obtaining  it  from  Moses,  and  in  the 
end  did  so,  though  only  on  the  condition  that  thejr 
shonld  join  their  brethren  in  the  approaching  invasion 
of  Western  Palestine.  The  part  assigned  to  Beaben 
stretched  from  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Arnon,  north,  to 
a  line  with  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea;  Gad  secured 
the  region  from  the  limits  of  Reuben's  territory  to  the 
Jabbok,  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country,  and 
also  a  strip  along  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  Sea 
of  Ghinnereth,*  better  known  as  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
Thence,  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon  was  made  orer  to 
Manasseh. 

Seen  from  the  western  hills,  this  whole  region  forms 
a  high  table-land  facing  the  west  as  a  wall  of  purple 
mountain,  with  a  singularly  horizontal  outline.  But 
on  a  nearer  approach,  the  flat  outline  breaks  into  hill 
and  valley  in  the  northern  parts,  and  in  the  southern 
into  deep  ravines  and  gorges,  through  which  the  waters 
of  the  uplands  make  their  way  to  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  general  level,  however,  rises  high 
above  that  of  the  sea  —  Heshbon  being  8,000  feet 
above  it;  Babbah  of  Ammon,  2,770 ;  Oerasa,  1,800 ;  and 
Bozrah,  2,970.*   The  territory  of  Beuben  is  still  esteemed 

*  That  these  tribes  alone  still  olang  to  the  Arab  life  of  their 
forefathers  implies,  as  before  said,  that  the  others  had 
adopted  a  settled  life  in  Egypt.  Agrioaltare  had  been  the  rule 
then  with  the  Hebrevrs.  See  Bxod.  i  14 ;  xvi*  «S.  Nam.  zi.  5. 
Deut.  xi.  10.  Either  as  slaves  or  otherwise,  the  '*  service  of  the 
field"  had  beoome  general,  as  it  afterwards  was  in  Palestine. 
The  example  of  Isaao  and  Jacob  had,  in  fact,  ohanged  the  race 
from  shepherds  to  farmers. 

'  Derived  by  some  from  Sannoor— a  harp;  from  its  shape. 
GJennesareth  comes  from  it  by  a  change  of  letters  fi-equent  in  fehe 
East,  '  C<mder*§Map. 
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beyond  all  others  by  the  Arab  sheepmasters,  and  beats 
the  special  name  of  ''Mishor/'^  as  a  contrast  with  the 
rough  and  bare  rocks  of  the  western  hills.  It  is  a  wide 
expanse  of  rolling  downs^  covered  with  short  smooth  tarf, 
which^  in  its  season^  springs  into  one  vast  waving  ocean 
of  grass^  stretching  away  to  the  wastes  of  the  far  eastern 
desert.  Here  the  king  of  Moab^  in  later  times,  fonnd 
it  easy  to  raise  his  yearly  tribute  to  Israel  of  100,000 
lambs,  and  100,000  rams  with  the  wool.  In  saoh  a 
district  the  Beabenites  ooold  moltiply  their  flocks 
withoat  limit.  Bat  the  result  was  fatal  to  the  tribe. 
Preferring  tent  life,  it  gradually  sank  into  so  many  Arab 
encampments.  No  judge,  prophet,  or  hero  from  it  has 
come  down  to  as,  nor  did  it  take  any  part  in  the  great 
crises  of  national  history.  Distance,  the  difference  of 
occupations,  and  the  exposure  to  Arab  and  heathen  in- 
fluences, gradually  estranged  its  sons  from  their  western 
brethren.  They  lingered  among  their  sheepfolds,  and 
preferred  the  shepherd's  life  and  the  bleating  of  the 
flocks,  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  or  the  danger  of 
battle,  when  appealed  to  for  their  help;  contenting 
themselves  with  idly  debating  the  matter  by  the  side 
of  their  streams.^  ^^  Unstable  as  water  they  never  ex- 
celled,''*  but  ere  long  faded  away  from  distinct  individu- 
ality as  a  tribe.  Disputes  with  desert  Arabs,  forays 
from  which  they  drove  off  myriads  of  camels,  asses  and 
cattle,  are  their  only  annals.     Preferring  the  tent  to  the 

1  Mishor* level  downs;  hence  it  is  applied  to  a  coantry  without 
rock  or  stone.  It  is  the  special  name  of  the  upland  paBtares  east 
of  the  Jordan.  Thas  *'all  the  cities  of  the  Mifthor"  (Deut.  iii.  10). 
'*  The  Mishor  of  the  Reubenites"  (Deut.  W.  43).  *'  The  Mishor  of 
Medeha"  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  16).  "All  her  cities  that  are  in  the 
Mishor"  (ver.  17).  See  also  Josh,  tx,  S,  where  plain  »  Minhor*  as 
in  1  Kings  XX.  23, 25;  1  Ghron.  xxyi.  10;  Jer.  xxi.  13;  xiviiL8»2L 

s  Jnd.  T.  15,  It  '  Gen.  xlix.  4 
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feown^  they  did  not  even  retain  the  religion  of  their 
western  brethren^  bat  in  the  end  gave  themselves  up 
''to  the  gods  of  the  people  of  the  land^  whom  God 
destroyed  before  them."  ^ 

The  territory  of  QaA  embraced  great  part  of  Gilead 
*— a  region  (^  surpassing  beaaty  and  fertility.  It  still 
abounds  in  magnificent  woods  of  sycamore^  beech,  tere- 
binthy  ilex,  and  enormous  fig-trees,  broken  by  rich  mea* 
dows,  and  park-like  glades.  Graceful  hills,  broad  valleys, 
and  luxuriant  herbage  are,  indeed,  its  most  striking 
features,  for  it  is  much  like  Bashan,  which,  as  already 
noticed,  gloried  in  its  mighty  oaks  and  in  the  vast  herds 
of  wild  cattle  in  its  forests.' 

The  want  of  marked  character  shown  by  Reuben  could 
not  be  attributed  to  Ghid,  whose  typical  heroes,  the  eleven 
who  swam  the  Jordan  to  join  David  at  the  lowest  ebb 
of  his  fortunes,  were  fitting  representatives  of  the  tribe. 
"  Strong  men  of  might,  men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that 
could  handle  shield  and  buckler ;  their  faces  were  like 
the  faces  of  lions,  and  like  roes  upon  the  mountains  for 

>  1  Ohron  v.  25. 

t  **  The  country  is,  in  fiot,  snrpasBingly  beaatifal  in  its  verdant 
nobness  and  variety.  Lovely  knolls  and  dells  opened  at  every 
tnm ;  winding  streamlets  fringed  witk  oleanders  or  sparse  oaks 
and  herbage  glittered  in  the  son ;  the  branches  vocal  with  the 
song  of  birds.  Bising  to  higher  ground,  we  cantered  through  a 
noble  forest  of  oaks,  then  we  rode  for  a  mile  or  two  over  luxuriant 
green  com,  from  which  the  peasant  women  were  hoeing  out 
thistles.  Men  were' ploughing  and  preparing  for  cotton  planting; 
their  long  firelocks  piled  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  to  be  rushed 
to  on  the  slightest  alarm.  Thence  we  would  ride  for  some  time 
through  a  rich  forest  of  scattered  olive  trees,  left  untrained  or 
uncared  for,  but  often  with  com  in  the  open  glades.  Then  we 
would  cross  another  little  wady,  and  wind  up  its  steep  sides 
till  we  reaehed  again  a  rolling  plain  or  thin  forest,  or  m  fertile 
expanse  of  oonu** — Land  of  Itrcul,  p.  468.  ^ 
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swiftness/'^  But  the  history  of  the  tribes  will  be  mors 
fittingly  noticed  as  oar  narrative  proceeds. 

To  the  half  of  Manasseh  was  assigned  the  northern 
part  of  the  conqaered  territory  which  it  had  mainly 
won ;  for  the  Muiassites  at  this  time  were  certainly  the 
most  warlike  of  the  tribes.  Machir,  Jair,«and  Nobah^ 
its  chiefs^  were  not  shepherds,  like  the  Benbenites,  bnt 
valiant  warriors,  whose  deeds  are  frequently  recorded.' 
It  was  Jair  who  took  all  the  tract  of  Argob,  with  its 
sixty  great  cities ;  and  Nobah  who  took  Kenath  and  its 
dependencies ;  and  we  are  told  that  becanse  Machir  was 
a  man  of  war,  therefore  he  had  Gilead  and  Bashan.* 
These  districts,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  most  difficult 
in  the  whole  country,  for  they  embraced  the  hills  of 
Gilead,  and  the  almost  impregnable  tract  known  as  the 
Lejah,  or  ^'  refuge,'^  from  the  security  which  its  natural 
fortifications  afforded.  But  Manasseh  also,  like  Beuben 
and  Gad,  affected  by  its  position  and  its  isolation,  gradu- 
ally fell  into  the  wandering  shepherd  life,  and  ceased 
to  be  a  power  in  Israel.  Nor  did  it  even  remain  true 
to  its  ancient  faith,  but,  like  the  other  tribes  of  the  east 
of  Jordan,  gave  itself  up  to  the  local  idolatry.^ 

A  new  census  of  the  people  which  was  now  taken 
showed  an  aggregate,  in  all  the  tribes,  of  601,730  men. 
This,  with  the  revision  of  his  laws,  was  apparently  the 
last  public  act  in  the  life  of  Moses.  He  was  now  at  the 
close  of  his  magnificent  career,  for  it  was  not  fitting  that 
his  glory  as  the  great  prophet,  should  be  confused  with 
that  of  a  conqueror,  by  his  leading  the  people  over  the 
Jordan.  But,  before  he  left  them,  his  loving  spirit  broke 
out  once  more,  as  the  father  of  Israel,  in  farewdl 
addresses  which  breathe  the  highest  spirit  of  poetry.    la 

'  1  Ghron.  xiL  S.  *  Kum.  zxxii.  39.      Deut  iiL  ld-l& 

*  Josh,  xvik  1«  *  1  Ghron.  v.  25. 
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one  he  atteni  a  strain  intended  to  animate  them  to  the 
oontest  on  which  they  were  entering;  in  a  second  he 
gives  his  blessing  to  the  separate  tribes;  and  in  the 
third  he  leaves  them  the  legacy  of  the  song  known 
specially  by  his  name.  In  this  last,  it  is  noticeable,  that 
he  nine  times  speaks  of  God  as  The  Book — a  name  which 
only  Sinai  and  the  desert  coald  have  suggested :  and 
the  pastoral  riches  he  promises  are  such  as  only  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  afforded — ^*  The  batter  of 
kine,  the  milk  of  sheep,  with  fat  of  Iambs,  and  rams  of 
the  breed  of  Bashan,  and  goats,  with  the  fat  kidneys 
of  wheat  '^^ — incidental  proofis  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
composition.  Another  lyric  is  attributed  to  him,  and^ 
if  his,  seems  in  its  fitting  place  as  a  dying  gift  to 
mankind.  The  ninetieth  Psalm,  known  as  the  Prayer 
of  Moses  the  Man  of  God,  contrasting  the  shortness  of 
human  life  with  the  eternity  of  Him  who  existed  from 
everlasting,  ^^  before  ever  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,''  points,  perhaps,  to  inspiration  caught  under 
the  shadow  of  Sinai,  but  may  well  have  been  written 
with  its  image  rising  before  his  memory  at  the  end  of 
his  earthly  course. 

But  his  time  had  come.  ''His  eye  was  not  dim, 
nor  his  natural  force  abated,''  yet  he  had  finished  his 
work.  A  new  era  was  opening,  for  which  another  was 
the  fit  leader.  He  was  now,  himself,  to  enter  on  his 
reward.  But  before  departing  to  his  rest,  a  glimpse  was 
to  be  gpranted  him  of  the  goodly  land  into  which  his 
people  were  about  to  pass.  Climbing  ''  from  the  plains 
of  Moab,"  the  sunken  level  of  the  Ghor,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Jordan,  "  to  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of 
Pisgah,  that  is  over  against  Jericho,  the  Lord  showed 
bim  "  the  future  inheritance  of  his  race.    Tristram  tells 

^  Dent,  xzxii.  1%  14 
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ai^  that  on  tlie  loftj  hiUs  overlooking  the  month  of  tlM 
Jordan^  every  oondition  required  for  the  Pisgah  both  of 
Balaam  and  Moses  is  met.  The  height  cannot  be  lesa 
than  4,500  feefc,  so  that  the  crowning  summit  completely 
overlooks  Hebron  and  the  mountains  of  Central  Jadea. 
To  the  eastward^  the  ridge  slopes  gently  for  two  or  three 
miles^  and  then,  sweeping  forth,  rolls  in  one  boundless 
plain,  stretching  far  into  Arabia,  till  lost  in  the  horizon ; 
one  waving  ocean  of  com  and  grass.  *^  As  the  eye  turns 
southward  the  peak  of  Jebel  Shihan  first  stands  out 
behind  Jebel  Attarns.  Beyond  and  behind  these,  sharply 
rise  Mounts  Hor  and  Seir,  and  the  red  granite  peaks 
of  Arabia.  Still  turning  westward,  the  landscape 
sinks  in  two  or  three  lines  of  gigantic  t^races  as  it 
descends  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  lies  beneath,  like  a 
strip  of  molten  metal.  Far  beyond  it  the  ridge  of 
Hebron  can  be  traced.  Northward  lies  the  deep  bed 
of  the  river  Jordan,  with  the  site  of  Israel's  last  camp. 
Beyond  the  river  rises  the  top  of  Gerizim,  and,  farther  still, 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  opens,  and  the  shoulder  of  Carmel, 
or  some  other  intervening  height,  shows  to  the  right  of 
Qerizim.  Northwards  again  the  eye  catches  the  outline  of 
Tabor  and  Gilboa.  Snowy  Hermon,  mantled  with  doud, 
and  the  highest  range  of  Lebanon  behind  it,  looks  down 
over  all;  and  to  the  north-east  the  vast  Hauran  stretches 
out  till  it  joins  the  uplands  of  Moab  and  Ammon.''  ^ 

A  sight  of  this  magnificent  panorama  having  been 
▼ouclisafed  the  great  leader,  the  hour  came  when  he 
should  depart.  Somewhere  in  the  Abarim  range,  on  a 
summit  dedicated  to  the  god  Nebo,  he  took  his  last  look 
of  the  land  he  was  not  to  enter;  seeing  much,  bat  know- 
ing that,  even  beyond  the  magnificent  sweep  of  that  wide 
landscape,  there  lay  still  more  that  must  be  hidden  foi 
>  Triatrain*8  Lattd  of  Itixul,  pp.  542-3  (condensed). 
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ever  from  his  eyes*  From  that  height  he  oame  down  no 
more;  bat  when  he  died  or  where  he  was  baried  was 
known  to  none^  lest  his  tomb  might  become  a  centre  of 
idolatrous  pilgrimage.  As  in  life,  so  in  deaths  self  was 
nothing,  his  duty  all.  Josephus,  though  writing  from 
imagination,  could  not  be  in  material  error  when  he 
says,  that  ^*  he  withdrew  among  the  tears  of  the  people ; 
the  women  beating  their  breasts,  and  the  children  giving 
way  to  nncontrollable  wailing.  At  a  certain  point  in  his 
ascent  he  made  a  sign  to  the  weeping  multitude  to 
advance  no  farther,  taking  with  him  only  the  elders,  the 
high  priest  Eleazar,  and  the  general,  Joshua.  At  the  top 
of  the  mountain  he  dismissed  the  elders,  and  then,  as  he 
was  embracing  Eleazar  and  Joshua,  and  still  speaking  to 
them,  a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him  and  he  vanished 
in  a  deep  valley."  ^ 

It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  such  a  man  that  Israel 
publicly  lamented  his  loss  for  thirty  days.  They 
naturally  felt  themselves  like  orphans.  He  had  not  only 
raised  them  from  a  horde  of  slaves  to  a  nation,  but  had 
given  them  a  creed  and  institutions  which  would  for  ever 
secure  for  them  a  distinct  national  existence.  As  the 
prophet  of  God  he  had  made  thom  the  depositaries  of 
truths  unknown  to  the  world  besides ;  the  possession  of 
which  would  make  them  the  benefactors  of  all  ages.  Hia 
laws  and  morals  were  destined  to  mould  them  to  an  ideal 
only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  revelations  of  Christianity. 
His  sympathy  with  his  charge  had  been  sublime.  He 
could  say  of  himself,  that  he  had  borne  them  as  a  nurse 
bears  a  child.  His  patience  and  hopefulness  with  them 
had  been  wonderful.  His  gentleness,  and  self-oblivion, 
had  given  him  supreme  authority  and  reverence.  He 
could  boast  before  them  that  he  had  taken  nothing  from 

*  Jos.,  -4n^,  JV.  Tiii.  4Q. 
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any  one^  and  that  lie  had  injured  none.  His  utter 
freedom  from  all  littleness  of  soul  had  been  shown  hj 
his  wishing  that  all  Israelites  were  prophets  like  himsdf. 
In  all  respects^  indeed^  he  had  been  a  man  apart  from 
his  fellows,  and  immeasurably  above  them,  and  the 
remembrance  that  sach  an  one  had  stood  at  the  cradle 
of  their  infant  nation  gave  all  its  following  generations 
a  grand  impulse  to  a  noble  life.^ 

The  legends  of  the  death  of  Moses  are  too  leng^y  to 
be  given  in  full,  but  the  conclusion  of  one  of  them  may 
be  quoted.  "And  when  he  had  gone  up  the  mountain/' 
says  one  portion,  "  he  met  three  men  who  were  digging 
a  grave,  and  he  asked  them,  '  For  whom  do  you  dig  this 
grave  ? '  They  answered '  For  a  man  whom  QoA  will  call 
to  be  with  Him  in  Paradise.'  Moses  asked  leave  to  help 
in  digging  the  grave  of  such  a  holy  man.  When  it  was 
completed,  he  asked,  '  Have  yon  taken  the  measure  of 
the  deceased  T '  *  No.  But  he'  was  of  thy  siaie,  lie  down 
in  it.'  Moses  did  so.  The  three  men  were  the  angels 
Michael,  Ghtbriel,  and  Sagsagel.  The  angel  Michael  had 
begun  the  gre^ye,  the  angel  Gabriel  had  spread  the  white 
napkin  for  the  head,  the  angel  Sagsagel  that  for  the  feet. 
Then  the  augel  Michael  stood  on  one  side  of  Moses,  the 
angel  Cktbriel  on  the  other  side,  and  the  angel  Sagsagel 
at  the  feet,  and  the  majesty  of  Cbd  appeared  above  his 
head. 

*'  And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  '  Close  thine  eyelids,' 
and  he  obeyed.  Then  the  Lord  said,  '  Press  thy  hand 
upon  thy  heart,'  and  he  did  so.  Then  God  said,  *  Place 
thy  feet  in  order,'  and  he  did  so.  Then  the  Lord  Grod 
addressed  the  spirit  of  Moses,  and  said,  '  Holy  soul,  my 
daughter,    for   120  years  hast  thou  inhabited  this  un« 

>  See  Graeia^  vol.  i.  pp.  57,  58,  fiir  an  estimate  of  the  ohancUr 
of  Moses. 
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defiled  body  of  dast.  Bat  now  thine  hoar  is  come,  go 
forth  and  moant  to  Paradise/  Bat  the  seal  answered, 
trembling  and  with  pain,  '  In  this  pare  and  nndefiled 
body  have  I  spent  so  many  years  that  I  love  it,  and 
I  have  not  the  coarage  to  desert  it/  'My  daughter/ 
replied  God,  'come  forth  I  I  will  place  thee  in  the  highest 
heaven,  beneath  the  cherabim  and  seraphim  who  bear 
np  My  eternal  throne.'  Yet  the  soal  doubted  and 
quaked.  Then  God  bent  over  the  face  of  Moses  and 
kissed  him.  And  the  soal  leaped  ap  in  joy,  and  went 
with  the  kiss  of  God  to  Paradise.  Then  a  sad  cloud 
draped  the  heavens,  and  the  winds  wailed,  '  Who  lives 
now  on  earth  to  fight  against  sin  and  error  f '  And  a 
voice  answered,  '  Such  a  prophet  never  arose  before/ 
And  the  Earth  lamented,  'I  have  lost  the  holy  one/ 
And  Israel  lamented,  'We  have  lost  the  Shepherd.' 
And  the  angels  sang, '  He  is  come  in  peace  to  the  arms 
of  God/  *'  1 

'Weil's  Legend$,  p.  148.  Baring  Gould's  Old  Tettcmen* 
Legends,  voL  ii.  p.  133.  Orientals  have  a  genins  for  legends  of 
the  death  of  saints.  What  could  be  finer  than  the  following  ' 
MnBsulman  legend  of  the  death  of  Abraham  P  ''  The  Angel  of 
Death  when  bidden  to  take  the  sonl  of  the  prophet,  hesitated  about 
doing  so  without  his  consent.  So  he  took  upon  him  the  form  of 
a  very  old  man,  and  came  to  Abraham's  door.  The  patriarch 
invited  him  in,  and  gave  him  to  eat,  but  he  noted  with  surprise 
the  great  infirmity  of  the  old  man,  how  his  limbd  tottered,  how 
dull  was  bis  sight,  and  how  incapable  he  was  of  feeding  himself, 
for  his  hands  shook,  and  how  little  he  could  eat,  for  his  teeth  were 
gone.  And  he  asked  him  how  old  he  was.  Then  the  angel 
answered  '  I  am  202.'  Now  Abraham  was  then  200  years  old. 
So  he  said  *  What  I  in  two  years  shall  I  be  as  feeble  and  helpless 
as  this  ?  0  Lord,  suffer  me  to  depart :  now  send  the  Angel  of 
Death  to  me,  to  remove  my  soul.'  Then  the  angel  took  him ; 
having  first  watched  till  he  was  on  his  knees  in  prayer."  * 

•  Wml,  p.  9& 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

THI   OOMQDBST  OF   OUfAAH. 

THE  state  of  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Thothmes  ITL 
lias  been  described  from  the  Egyptian  reconls, 
iu  earlier  pages^  and  fortnnately  some  aids  may  bo 
obtained  from  the  same  soarces  for  learning  its  state 
and  tbat  of  the  districts  north  and  south  of  it,  when  Israel 
was  about  to  invade  it.  A  letter  of  an  Egyptian^  officer, 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Barneses  n.,  "  the  Oppressor," 
has  reached  onr  times,  and  contains  some  cnnonsinformo* 
tion.  Fords  are  more  common  than  bridges;  cypresses, 
oaks  and  cedars,  "  reaching  to  heaven,"  abound ;  there 
are  many  lions,  wolves,  and  hyeuae,  which  are  hunted 
by  the  Shasous  or  Arabs.  The  roughness  of  the  tracks 
towards  Palestine  almost  shakes  the  traveller  to  pieces. 
A  thief  enters  the  stable  at  night  and  steals  his  clothes, 
and  his  servant,  instead  of  aiding  his  master,  takes  tho 
opportunity  of  running  off  into  the  desert,  with  what 
he  could  besides,  and  joins  a  vvanijering  tribe.  Some 
of  "the  enemy"  add  to  the  troublu  by  plunderiag  the 
baggage  left.  When  he  reaches  Tyre  lie  liniis  that  water 
is  carried  to  it  in  boats.    He  has  to  take  care,  in  one 

'  2Viu>8l«  of  on  Egyptian,  tnintlatad  by  M.  0.  W.  Ooodwin. 
Oamhridgi  Hiiayi,  1858.  Voyage  tTiM  HgypUmk  m  Byn»  n 
FhMieU,  etc.,  by  U.  F.  Ohabos,  1866. 
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plaoe^  apparently  in  Lebanon,  of  a  ravine  8,000  feet 
deep,  with  a  very  difficult  track,  and  is  in  danger  from 
huge  hyenas.  At  another  part  the  way  is  full  of 
rocks  and  rolling  stones,  without  a  practicable  passage, 
and  is,  besides,  obstructed  by  hollies,  Indian  figs,  aloes, 
and  bushes.  On  one  side  is  a  precipice  rising  sheer  above 
him,  against  which  the  horses  dash  the  chariot,  breaking 
the  pole  and  making  progress  impossible,  except  on  foot. 
The  gardens  at  Joppa,  however,  restore  his  spirits ;  but 
here,  once  more,  a  robber  steals  his  bow,  dagger,  and 
quiver.  On  his  renewed  journey  his  reins  are  cut  in  the 
Bigbt  and  the  horses  run  away.  When  they  are  recovered, 
the  chariot  is  broken  to  pieces  on  a  rough  hill-track,  and 
workmen  in  wood,  metal,  and  leather,  have  to  be  procured 
to  repair  it.  The  route  followed  seems  to  have  been 
along  the  Maritime  Plain  to  Tyre ;  thence  over  Lebanon, 
and  thence  to  the  Jordan,  and  finally  across  the  central 
hills  to  Joppa.^  The  object  of  the  journey  seems  to  have 
been  to  collect  the  tribute  due  to  Egypt,  and  this  implies, 
that  although  Canaan  may  have  revolted  from  the 
Pharaohs  after  the  disastrous  reign  of  Menepbtah  II.,  the 
districts  conquered  by  Thothmes  III.,  including  the 
plains  of  Esdraelon  and  Philistia  and  a  part  of  the  Negeb, 
were  till  then  attached  to  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  If  so, 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  nineteen  towns  named  by 
Thothmes  were  subject  to  the  southern  power. 

fieference  has  been  made  at  an  earlier  page  to  the 
booty  taken  by  Thothmes  III.,  from  Palestine  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  but  the  records  of  Barneses  II.  show 
their  condition  in  the  age  of  Moses  itself.     The  Egyptian 

^  This  is  the  rente  supposed  by  some  to  be  intimated.  Lieut. 
Ooiider,  however,  thinks  the  traveller  started  from  near  Aleppo, 
crossed  Lebanon,  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  returned  thence  by 
Joppa  to  Egypt.    Pal.  Fund  Eeporta,  187t>,  pp.  74  ff. 
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king  brought  back  from  them^ he  tells  us^  gold^  glaas^gamSi 
cattle,  male  and  female  slaves,  ivory,  ebony,  boats  laden 
with  all  good  things,  horses,  chariots  inlaid  with  gold 
and  silver,  or  painted,  goblets,  dishes,  iron,  steel,  dates, 
oil,  wine,  asses,  cedar,  suits  of  armour,  fragrant  wood,  war 
galleys,  incense,  gold  dishes  with  handles,  collars  and 
ornaments  of  lapis  lazuli,  silver  dishes,  vases  of  silver, 
precious  stones,  honey,  goats,  lead,  spears  of  brass, 
colours,  beer,  bread,  geese,  fruit,  milk,  pigeons:  the 
plunder,  in  fact,  of  a  rich  and  civilised  country.  The 
meadows  of  Palestine,  its  fortresses,  its  groves,  and  its 
orchards  are  mentioned,  showing  that  prosperity  of  every 
kind  abounded.^  It  was  no  savage  or  unoccupied  region 
therefore  that  was  to  be  conquered  by  Joshua,  but  a  land 
strongly  defended,  full  of  people,  and  provided  with  all 
appliances  for  resistance.  Nor  wm  it  without  marked 
culture,  for  its  libraries  gave  a  name  to  some  of  its  cities. 
Nothing,  however,  could  withstand  the  fiery  enthusiasm 
of  the  Hebrews,  who  came,  like  the  valiant  Franks  in  the 
(ifbh  century,  as  the  last  great  wave  of  national  migration, 
to  seek  new  homes.*  It  was  well  that  they  had  failed 
forty  years  before,  when  still  imperfectly  grounded  in  their 
religious  principles,  for  they  would  then  assuredly  have 
adopted  the  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites.  Forty  years' 
seclusion  in  the  wilderness,  with  its  terrible  discipline, 
crowned  by  the  calamity  and  shame  of  Baal-peor,  had  mode 
them,  at  least  for  the  time,  fierce  zealots,  to  whom  the' 
idols  of  Palestine  were  abominations  as  hateful  as  the 
hideous  goJs  of  Mexico,  with  their  human  sacrifices,  i& 
the  eyes  of  the  invading  Spaniards;  an  aversion  which, 

'  Lepsias,  D&nkmaler,  Abth.  ill.  Bl.  30a,  80b,  81a.  In  Josh.  xiz.  $ 
Haaar-saBah*"*' Horse- Tillage"  oocors,  and  Beth-marcebotb « 
**  House  of  Chariots." 

s  Bwald's  Qii$ehii^Ue,  voL  ii.  p.  386. 
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in  spite  of  temporary  apostasies  on  their  part^  in  tlie  end 
wrouglit  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  system  so  utterly, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  names  of  some  of  the 
Canoanite  deities  rather  to  their  revival  by  Milton,  in 
bis  "  Paradise  Lost/'  than  to  the  pages  of  Scripture. 

Yet  the  difiScalties  of  the  Hebrews  were  immense.  To 
the  iron  chariots,^  the  horses,  and  the  fortresses  of  the 
country,*  and  its  formidable  leagues  of  chiefs  and  kings, 
they  could  oppose  only  a  rude,  half-armed  militia,  with 
inadequate  military  training.  They  had  to  overcome 
those  who  fought  for  their  homes  and  their  country,  and 
were  familiar  with  every  part  of  it.  But  an  enthusiasm, 
like  that  which  made  the  ragged  and  worn  levies  of 
France  irresistible  in  the  first  campaigns  of  the  Great 
Bevolution,  filled  every  bosom;  sustained  in  this  case, 
moreover,  by  a  profound  belief  among  the  invading  force, 
that  God  was  at  tbeir  head.  Though  only  on  foot,  they 
felt  such  confidence,  under  this  lofty  inspiration,  that 
they  despised  the  strong  fortresses  they  would  have  to 
attack,  and  captured  the  chariots  and  horses  only  to 
show  their  contempt  of  such  aids  by  bumiug  the  one 
and  cutting  the  sinews  of  the  other.^  Asses,  not  horses, 
were  the  glory  of  Israel ;  their  chiefs  habitually  using 
them,  and  even  their  kings  till  the  time  of  Solomon 
having  only  mules,  at  the  best. 

The  supreme  authority  over  the  nation  and  the  army 

>  It  has  been  thought  that  the  "  iron  ohariots  "  meant  obariots 
provided  with  sharp  sickles  at  the  hubs  of  the  wheels.  But  these 
were  not  used  in  Asia  before  the  time  of  Oyras,  aod  were  wholly 
unknown  in  Egypt,  where  the  common  chariots  were  of  wood 
elamped  with  iron.  Chariots  with  sickles  at  the  wheels  are  first 
mentioned  in  2  Mace.  xiii.  2.    See  Schenkel's  Lex.,  voL  v.  p.  287. 

■  Keil's  Archdologie,  p.  749. 

>  Deut.  xvii.  16.  Josh.  z.  20 ;  xi.  6,  9 ;  zvii.  16-18.  Jud  t.  9, 
22.    1  Sam.  xv.  4    2  Sam.  viii  4. 

VOL.    II.  0  0 
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had  been  entrusted  by  Moses,  before  his  deatb,  to 
Joshaa,  his  faithful  ''minister^'  since  the  days  of  the 
Mount  of  Grod.  Born  about  the  time  when  his  great 
master  fled  to  Midian,  the  futnre  hero,  brought  up  aa  a 
slave,  like  his  brethren,  was  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the 
Exodus,  and  had  already  so  commended  himself  to  the 
keen  eye  of  Moses  on  the  march  to  Sinai,  that  the  repell- 
ing of  the  attack  made  by  Amalek  at  Bephidim  had  been 
entrusted  to  him.  A  scion  of  the  great  tribe  of  Ephraim^ 
his  birth  commanded  the  loyalty  of  all  its  members,  and 
of  the  nation  at  large ;  for  Ephraim,  as  the  representative 
of  Joseph,  was  as  yet  its  recognized  head.  But  his  own 
qualities  were  in  themselves  fitted  to  attract  confidence. 
With  no  Claim  to  be  a  prophet,  but  rather  disliking 
those  who  may  have  seemed  to  him,  as  a  soldier,  talkers 
rather  than  actors,^  he  bore  himself  only  as  a  warrior, 
with  a  given  task  to  accomplish,  and  resolute  to  carry 
it  out.  To  Moses,  God  had  appeared  in  the  burning 
bnsh :  to  Joshua,  the  final  commission  and  Divine  en- 
couragement was  given  by  the  vision  of  a  *'  man  '* — ^*  the 
Captain  of  the  host  of  Jehovah," — "  with  His  sword  drawn 
in  His  hand."  Nor  is  it  without  significance  as  an  index 
to  his  chai*acter,  that  he  forthwith  advances  to  meet  the 
apparition,  doubtless,  spear  in  hand ;  but  presently,  on 
learning  its  nature,  takes  off  his  war-shoes,  as  standing 
on  holy  ground,  and  worships,  prostrate  on  the  earth.' 
But  the  choice  of  the  plain  unpretending  soldier  proved 
its  wisdom  by  its  result.  Had  Phinehas,  the  warlike  and 
fiercely  zealous  son  of  Aaron,  been  selected,  a  priestly 
stamp  would  inevitably  have  marked  the  future  of  Israel; 
if,  indeed,  a  pries t-roydlty  had  not  been  founded  in  his  line. 
Or,  had  a  son  of  Moses  been  appointed  successor  to 
his  father,  there  is  no  secnrity  that  he  would  havci  been 
I  ^um.  xL  2SL  *  Josh.  v.  13-15. 
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equal  to  the  office,  and  the  f  onnclation  of  hereditary  i]ion« 
arohy  in  his  family  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided. 

The  river  Jordan^  which  now  rolled  its  swollen  current 
between  Israel  and  Western  Palestine,  is  primarily  dae 
&o  the  junction  of  three  moantain  streams,  the  Hasbany, 
the  Leddan,  and  the  Banias,  which  collect  the  waters  oi 
numerous  fountains  and  springs  of  Lebanon,  and  begin 
their  course,  the  first  at  the  height  of  1,700  feet,  the 
second  at  647  feet,  and  the  third  1,140  feet,  above  the  sea.^ 
Uniting  at  the  lower  end  of  the  plain  El  Huleh,  they 
turn  great  part  of  it  into  a  morass,  yeiled  by  an  almost 
impenetrable  jungle  of  tall  reeds ;  the  haunt  of  innumer- 
able waterfowl  and  other  birds,  and  of  the  wild  boar  and 
many  other  beasts.  The  deeper  central  part,  however^ 
forms  a  lake,  the  '^  Merom ''  of  the  Bible,  over  four  miles 
long  and  nearly  three  broad,  and  878  feet  above  the  sea. 
For  two  miles  after  leaving  this,  the  river  flows  sluggishly 
till  it  enters  a  narrow  gorge,  with  high  and  somewhat 
precipitous  hills  on  each  side.  Down  this  it  rushes  for 
the  next  nine  miles  as  a  foaming  torrent,  descending 
nearly  900  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which 
lies  682  feet'  below  the  Mediterranean.  The  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  shaped  like  a  pear,  the  broad  end  to  the  north; 
its  greatest  width  8  miles,  its  extreme  length  12^ ;  its 
borders  a  succession  of  hills  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet 
liighj  occasionally  receding  from  the  shore  and  forming 
.small  plains,  of  which  one  is  the  famous  Plain  of  Genne- 
sareth.  Between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
a  distance  of  66  miles,  the  channel  is  a  chasm  called 
the  Ghor,  from  1  to  12  miles  broad;  in  some  parts 
fertile  in  the  extreme,  in  others  utterly  barren;  the 
mountains  of  Palestine  bounding  it  on  the  west;  the 
great  eastern  plateau  on  the  other  side.  Within  this 
>  Kitto's  Cye.,  ark  Jordan  *  Tent  W<yi%  p.  290. 
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■troDge  bed  the  river  descends  with  innamerable  wind* 
ings^  through  a  lower  valley  it  has  worn  to  a  depth  ol 
from  40  to  100  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Ghor;  its 
sides  deeply  fringed  with  a  tropical  jnngle— known  in 
Scripture  as  the  *'  pride ''  or  "  swelling  of  the  Jordan/'^ 
and  in  former  times  the  special  hannt  of  lions*  So  tor- 
tuous is  its  course,  that  in  the  66  miles  between  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  a  direct  line,  it  darts  at 
so  many  angles  over  its  rough  bed  as  to  make  its  whole 
length  nearly  200  miles ;  and  in  this  distance  it  leaps  and 
rushes  over  twenty-seven  rapids,  including  in  all,  a 
descent  of  606  feet.'  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such 
a  river  is  not  navigable  in  any  part,  and  that  the  lake 
in  which  it  disappears  never  had  a  port.* 

It  was  now  t;he  month  Abib,  part  of  our  April  and 
May,  when  the  barley  and  flax  harvests  were  ripe.  The 
melting  of  the  snows  in  Hermon,  as  usual  at  this  season, 
had  raised  the  stream  till  its  yellow  waters  had  over- 
flowed the  lower  banks,  which  stretch,  back  and  upwards, 
to  a  second  border  fringed  with  a  thick  jangle  of  reed 
and  cane,  running  at  a  varying  depth  beneath  the  outside 
cliffs  which  form  the  first  approach  to  the  river.  How 
high  the  waters  had  risen  is  not  stated,  but  when  Canon 
Tristram  last  visited  these  parts  they  had  been  fourteen 
feet  above  their  usual  level  at  the  last  spring  floods.* 

>  Jer.  xlix.  19 ;  1.  44.    Zech.  xi.  a 

*  PcUesiine  Fund  Reports.    Conder*8  Handhoolc,  p.  215. 

*  The  Jordan  sbowe  in  its  channel  four  broad  regions,  connected 
by  two  narrow  ones,  with  a  marshy  lake  and  Yalley,  highest  ol 
all ;  sagg^stive  of  a  former  chain  <^  great  lakes  oonneoted  by  a 
fiver,  but  now  gradually  drained  off  till  three  small  sheets  of 
water  alone  remain,  with  the  broad  dry  beds  of  two  others.  There 
have  been,  in  fact,  four  successive  Dead  Seas,  the  highest  level  oi 
which  was  600  or  700  feet  above  that  of  the  present  Dead 
Tmi  Work,  pp.  217,  2ia  ^  Land  oflmrasl,  p.  223. 
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That  Bach  a  time  should  have  been  chosen  for  crossing 
might  well  impress  on  Israel  the  sapernataral  aid  it 
enjoyed^  and  coald  not  fail^  proportionally^  to  discourage 
the  enemy. 

Two  young  men  ^  having  been  selected  to  act  as  spies^ 
and  sent  over  the  river^  the  last  preparations  were  made 
for  crossing,  and  thus,  undesignedly,  for  deciding  the 
future  history  of  the  chosen  people  as  that  of  a  settled, 
agricultural  community,  rather  than  wandering  shepherd 
tribes.  On  the  fifth  day,  apparently,  the  spies  returned, 
having  bravely  swum  across  the  river, — ^like  the  eleven 
mighty  men  from  the  uplands  of  Gkd,  when  they  cast  in 
their  lot  with  David,*— and  brought  a  report  which  em- 
boldened both  Joshua  and  the  people  in  tbeir  enterprize 
more  than  ever.  They  had  been  in  great  danger,  but  had 
been  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  Rahab,  a  woman  of  Jericho, 
to  whose  house  they  had  gone ;  repaying  her  by  the  pro- 
mise of  protection  to  herself  and  her  family  when  the  city 
should  be  taken-— a  pledge  which  Joshua  and  the  tribes 
faithfully  kept.  Indeed,  she  was  afterwards  married  to  a 
Hebrew,  and  so  completely  adopted  into  the  nation,  that 
she  became  one  of  the  ancestors  of  David,  and  through 
him,  of  our  Lord.  Nor  were  her  family  and  connections 
forgotten;  they  too  lived  permanently  in  Israel  on  a 
footing  of  friendship  and  equality.* 

>  SepiuagmL  *  1  Chron.  zii.  1&.    See  p.  875. 

*  It  has  been  sought  to  explain  Babab's  position  as  that  of  a 
hostess.  Bat  there  are  neither  hosts  nor  hostosBes  in  Eastern 
khans ;  nor  would  it  have  been  possible  for  men  to  have  lodged 
at  the  house  of  any  respectable  Eastern  woman.  Babab's  being 
asked  to  bring  oat  the  spies  to  the  soldiers  sent  for  them,  is  in 
strict  keeping  with  Eastern  manners,  which  would  not  permit 
any  man  to  enter  a  woman*8  house  without  her  permission.  The 
fact  of  her  covering  the  spies  with  the  bandies  of  flax  which  lay 
0Q  her  house-roof  to  dry  is  an  ^  undesigned  coincidence,"  which 
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All  order  was  now  i&saed  that  the  people  should 
"sanctify"  themselves  by  a  strict  legal  purification,^ 
and  preparation  of  heart,  in  anticipation  of  the  wonders 
to  be  wi-ought  by  God  on  their  behalf.  Next  day  the 
crossing  took  place.  The  cloudy  pillar  had  disappeared, 
apparently,  with  the  death  of  Moses ;  but  in  its  absence^ 
as  a  symbol  of  the  presence  of  God  with  the  host,  the 
sacred  Ark  was  borne  before  the  host,  on  the  shoulders 
of  priests.  Behind  them,  at  a  reverent  distance  of  more 
than  half  a  mile,  came  forty  thousand  men  from  the 
Transjordanic  tribes,  forming  the  van,  contrary  to  the 
rule  as  to  their  position;'  then,  according  to  tradition, 
the  women  and  children,  in  the  centre :  the  rest  of  the 
armed  men  following  in  their  rear.  But  now  was 
seen  an  amazing  miracle.  As  soon  as  the  feet  of  the 
priests  had  been  wetted  in  the  utmost  edge  of  the  Jordan, 
though  not  till  then,  the  waters  parted  before  them,  and 
they  passed  on — their  bare  feet  sinking  in  the  soft  bottom 
as  they  advanced* — ^to  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and 
there  stood  till  the  whole  host  had  passed  over.  The 
stream,  meanwhile,  checked  in  its  course,  "  rose  up,**  we 
are  told,  "  upon  an  heap,  very  far  oS,  by  Adam,  the  city 

BtrUdngly  corroborates  the  narrative.*  It  was  the  time  of  the 
barley  harvest,  and  flax  and  barley  are  ripe  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Jordan  Yalley,  so  that  the  bnndles  of  flax  stalks  might  hare 
been  expected  to  be  drying  just  then.  That  Bnhab  had  them 
implies,  further,  that  the  women  of  the  country  made  their  own 
linen,  from  the  very  first  process.  Flax  grows  in  the  Jordan 
Valley  to  more  than  three  feet  in  heigho  and  has  a  stalk  as  ibkk 
as  a  cane. 

^  Exod.  six.  10.     Lev.  xi.  44. 

'  Nam.  xxxii.  20.     Josh.  iv.  12. 

■  JoiBb.  iv.  18. 

*  Blimt's  Undetigned  Coincidences,  p.  106b 


^ 
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that  is  near  ZareUn/^  ^  near  tiie  month  of  the  Jabhok; 
that  is,  at  a  distance  of  abont  thirty  miles  norfch.  The 
people  could^  therefore^  cross  along  a  great  breadth  of 
front,  which  would  immensely  facilitate  the  passage. 

An  event  so  wonderful  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  memorial,  and  a  double  one  was  appointed, 
worthy  of  it  in  expressive  simplicity.  Twelve  of  the 
large  stones  laid  bare  in  the  bed  of  the  river  were  ordered 
to  be  carried  over  to  the  western  side  and  raised  on  the 
upper  terrace  of  the  valley,  in  the  centre  of  the  new 
camping  ground,  while  a  second  twelve  were  placed  on 
the  spot  in  the  channel  where  the  feet  of  the  priests  had 
stood  during  the  crossing.  But  such  is  the  tendency 
to  associate  superstition  with  even  the  simplest  reli- 
gions memorials,  among  a  rude  people,  that  the  circle  of 
Gilgal  seems  ultimately  to  have  become  the  seat  of 
idolatry.* 

The  site  thus  chosen,  has  been  fortunately  identified, 
after  more  than  8,000  years,  by  the  intelligent  labours 
of  the  members  of  the  Palestine  Survey.  The  name 
Jiljuli^,  which  is  the  same  word  as  Gilgal,  still  clings  to 
a  mound  about  three  miles  south-east  from  the  spot 
where,  apparently,  the  city  of  Jericho  must  have  stood; 
near  the  beautiful  fountain  known  as  the  Sultan's  Spring, 
and  close  to  the  steep  background  of  the  limestone  hills 
of  Judah.  The  host  of  the  Hebrews,  at  the  camp  thus 
chosen  for  them,  were  about  oOO  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  Jordan,  and  had  the  stream  from  the  Wady  el  Kelt 
close  on  the  south.  The  river  they  had  crossed  lay 
underneath  them  abont  4|  miles  to  the  east.     An  open 

^  SitMH  otui  PcdeHine,  p.  298,  n.  Zaretan  maet  have  been  near 
Succoth,  at  the  ford  of  the  Jordan,  uetir  the  mouth  of  the  Jabboki 
1  Kings  vii.  46. 

*  Hosea iv.  13;  iz.  15;  ziL  11.    Amos  iv.  4;  v.  & 
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plain  stretohed  on  all  sides  and  permitted  free  more- 
ment;  the  wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah  rising  1^000  feet 
above  the  ierel  of  the  camp,  at  the  distance  of  about  3 
miles  to  the  west.^  The  name  Gilgal  was  given  in  direct 
allusion,  we  are  told,  to  the  rolling  away  of  the  last  trace 
of  the  degradation  and  *'  reproach  *'  of  their  Egyptian 
slavery,  by  the  circumcision  of  the  host,  which  had  been 
neglected  in  the  wilderness,  but  was  now  commanded  by 
Joshua,  as  the  appointed  acknowledgment  of  their  na- 
tional covenant  with  Qod  at  Sinai.*  It  was  meet,  on  the 
threshold  of  so  great  an  enterprise,  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
claim  from  Jehovah  to  fulfil  the  promise  given  by  Him 
to  their  fathers,  of  bringing  them  into  Canaan  as  its 
conquerors,  that  they  should,  on  their  side,  fulfil  the 
condition  He  had  imposed  as  the  badge  of  their  oonse- 
cration  to  Him  as  a  people.'  It  was  prudent,  also,  that 
a  feeling  of  strong  separation  from  tiie  race  they  were 
about  to  attack,  and  of  their  superiority  to  them,  as  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  should  be  thus  duly  impressed  on 
them.  But  another  allusion  may  well  have  been  to  the 
circle^  of  twelve  stones,  raised  by  Joshua's  orders;  the 
first  sanctuary  of  Israel  in  Palestine.  Many  similar  rings 
still   exist   in    Moab   and   elsewhere,  and  indeed  such 

>  Conder'8  Tent  Work,  pp.  201  f.  PcdegiiiM  Fund  Lcurge  Maip  o/ 
Palestine,  sheet  18. 

«  Gen.  xvii.  10-14. 

*  Gircumcision  was  the  condition  of  God's  giving  them  the  land 
(Gron.  xvii.  7).  It  had  fallen  into  abeyance  daring  the  wilder- 
noBs  life.  Even  the  Passover  had  not  been  kept  afber  leaving* 
Sinai,  becaase,  as  Jewish  commentators  explain,  it  was  not  to  be 
held  again  till  the  people  had  entered  Canaan.t 

^  Gilgal  "a  circle.  In  Keh.  zii.  27-29,  we  read  more  fully  of 
''the  Gilgal"*- "the  circle."  In  Isa.  xxxiiL  28,  it  is  translated 
•  wheeL" 


•Kiim.ix.S.  t  Bs.zii.25)  iiii.6-]iL 
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oromleclis  aod  dolmens  were  associated  with  the  earliest 
forms  of  religion  in  almost  every  country. 

Oilgal  formed  a  basis  for  future  operations^  and 
remained  the  head  quarters  of  the  army  and  of  the  triben 
for  some  years;  the  Tabernacle  being  set  up  in  it  aa 
the  national  sanctuary^  till  it  was  at  a  later  time  re* 
moved  to  Shiloh.  Meanwhile^  two  additional  associations 
connected  themselves  with  the  spot:  in  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  first  Passover  kept  in  Canaan — the  first  also 
since  their  leaving  Sinai ;  and  by  the  cessation^  on  the 
day  after^  of  the  fall  of  manna^  and  its  replacement 
by  the  *^  old  com  of  the  land,''  found,  doubtless,  in  the 
houses  and  bams  of  the  inhabitants.^ 

The  taking  of  Jericho  was  evidently  the  first  task 
before  Israel,  for  it  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  main 
passes  up  to  the  interior,  and  was  thus  the  key  of  the 
land.  Till  it  had  fallen  they  could  not  advance,  for  their 
rear  would  be  left  exposed ;  but  when  it  was  once  taken, 
they  would  be  free  to  move  forward.  The  copiousness 
of  its  water  supply,  and  the  consequent  fertility  of  the 
soil,  heightened  by  the  almost  tropical  heat  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood 600  or  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea^ 
might  well  have  been  another  inducement  to  the  Hebrews 
to  make  it  their  own;  but  they  were  in  no  mood  to 
spare  either  the  city  or  its  inhabitants,  and  looked  upon 
the  whole  place  as  accursed. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  delightful  spot.  The  torrent  of  the 
Wady  Kelt,  issuing  from  between  the  tremendous  preci- 
pices between  which  it  finds  its  way  from  the  table-land 
above,  flowed  across  the  plain  to  the  Jordan,  amidst 
luxuriant  verdure,  faintly  represented  even  now  by  a 
green  line  of  tangled  thickets.  A  little  to  the  north,  two 
copious  springs  welled  out  in  permanent  brooks  from  the 

»  Joah.  V.  10-ia. 
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foot  of  the  hills^  which  form,  north  and  souths  the  back* 
groand  of  the  plain — the  hills  in  whose  caverns  the  spies 
had  hidden.  The  landscape  created  by  such  streamlets, 
in  so  warm  a  climate^  and^  then>  covered  with  rich  cnlti* 
ration^  can  still  be  imagined  from  the  glades  of  tangled 
shrub  now  marking  their  course — ^glades  which,  but  for 
their  rank  luxuriance  and  oriental  vegetation,  almost 
recall  the  scenery  of  an  English  park.^ 

Such  a  scene  must  have  had  unspeakable  charms 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  its  contrast  to  the  long  privations 
of  the  wilderness.  From  their  camp  at  Gilgal,  the  eye 
wandered  over  a  vast  grove  of  majestic  palms,  nearly 
three  miles  in  breadth  and  eight  miles  long,  interspersed 
now,  in  the  late  spring,  with  ripening  corn  fields. 
The  grey  mountains  rising  behind,  only  heightened 
the  charms  of  the  landscape  by  their  dreary  bare- 
ness. At  their  base,  and  thus  commanding  the  whole 
view,  embowered  in  verdure,  were  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  Jericho,  a  city  famous  for  its  wealth  and 
luxury  no  less  than  for  its  position,  but  the  object  of 
the  bitter  hatred  of  Israel,  as  a  centre  of  that  idol 
worship  which  had  left  amongst  them  the  burning 
memories  of  Baal-peor.  It  was,  indeed,  the  local  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Ashtoreth,  the  consort  of  Baal — ^its  very 
^ame  meaning  the  City  of  the  Moon,'  which  was  the 
.^mbolof  that  goddess.  Hence  it  represented  all  that 
^as  foulest  and  most  revolting  in  the  heathenism  of 
the  Canaanites,  which  Israel  had  been  taught  to  regard 
as  an  abomination  to  Jehovah,  and  as  such  to  be  rooted 
out  by  the  sword  of  Divine  justice,  now  entrusted  to  their 
hands.  The  only  thought  they  could  entertain  towards 
it,  therefore,  was  one  of  loathing  abhorreice,  fittingly 

'  8mai  and  Palestine,  p.  800. 
*  Hitzig,  Geschichte,  p.  98L 
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expressed  in  tlie  command  they  presently  received  from 
Joshua^  to  devote  it  to  destruction^  sparing  from  tbe 
universal  ruin  and  effaeement  only  objects  of  metal, 
which  could  be  cleansed  from  defilement  in  the  purifying 
furnace. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  capture  of  this  stronghold 
was  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan. 
Human  agency  was,  in  both  cases,  superseded  by  the 
direct  and  manifest  power  of  God,  and  Israel  made  to 
feel  His  presence  and  His  resistless  might.  In  crossing 
the  swollen  river,  they  had  simply  looked  on  while  nature 
was  controlled  on  their  behalf.  In  the  taking  of  Jericho, 
they  had  only  to  obey  commands  which  had  no  natural 
relation  to  such  an  enterprise.  Safe,  as  it  fancied,  within 
its  high  and  strong  walls,  and,  doubtless,  well-provisioned, 
the  city  appeared  as  if  it  could  defy  the  assault  of  a 
force,  however  numerous,  which  had  no  materials  for 
a  siege;  nor  would  it  fear  blockade,  in  the  near  pro* 
spect  of  relief  which  it  was  justified  in  entertaining. 
The  crowded  population  must  indeed,  at  first,  have  been 
terror-struck  at  the  approach  of  the  conquerors  of  Gilead 
and  Bashan,  else  they  would  have  opposed  the  crossing 
of  the  river;  but  when,  instead  of  an  attack,  they  saw 
only,  day  by  day,  strange  circuits  of  the  town  by  the 
forces  of  the  enemy,  guarding  their  priests  as  they  bore 
the  Ark  on  their  shoulders,  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets^ 

^  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  trumpets  were  of  ram's  horns 
or  only  of  that  shape.  The  phrase  is,  literally,  "trumpets  of 
^onndingB*'  or  "  of  jubilee."  It  is  singnlar  to  notice  the  constant 
ffHinrrence  of  the  number  seven.  Seven  priests  go  before  the 
Ark,  with  seven  trampets,  for  seven  days,  going  seven  times 
round  the  oity  on  the  seventh  day.  The  Passover  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabemaoles  each  lasted  seven  6&j8,  The  consecration  of  priests 
also  took  seven  days.  Seven  victims  wei*e  required  on  special 
dccasions.    To  ratify  an  oath,  was  "to  seven  it."    The  number 


n 
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—their  panic  may  well  have  tamed  to  confidence.  That 
the  walls  should  give  way  and  open  a  wide  breach  after 
the  seven  oircnits  of  the  seventh  day  most  have  raised 
only  one  thought  in  the  bosom  of  all  Israel — that  the 
victory  was  not  theirs  but  Ood's.  It  is  not  even  hinted 
that  one  of  the  earthquakes,  so  common  in  that  region, 
happened  at  the  time,  though  such  a  coincidence  has 
been  imagined. 

The  •terrible  sternness  with  which  Joshua  destroyed 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  and  even  the  cattle 
found  in  it,  has  seemed  to  many  in  strange  contradic- 
tion  to  the  mercy  inculcated  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  and 
even  to  the  instincts  of  nature.  Yet  Israel  was  expressly 
commanded  to  ^*  smite  and  utterly  destroy  the  Canaanite 
race,  showing  no  mercy,''  ^  and  ''  to  save  alive  nothing 
that  breathed,^' '  and  it  would  seem  that,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  Joshua  literally  carried  out  this  universal  proscrip* 
tion.  Not  only  at  Jericho,  but,  we  are  told,  throughout 
all  the  hill  country,  the  Negeb,  the  lowlands,  and  the 
slopes,  ''he  left  none  remaining,  but  destroyed  all  that 
breathed,  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded.''  *    Yet 

seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  completeness  or 
perfection,  and  to  ha?e  been,  as  snch,  oonnected  intimately  with 
everything  relating  to  Gk)d.  It  was  sacred  also  among  the 
Persians  (Esth.  L  10,  14),  among  the  ancient  Indians,  and,  to 
some  extent,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

"  Dent.  vii.  2.  *  Dent.  xx.  16. 

*  Josh.  X.  40.  It  was  not  unoommou  among  ancient  nations  to 
**  devote  "  persons  or  things  to  utter  destmotion.  Thus  Csssar 
tells  ns  that  among  the  Grauls,  "  when  they  ha^e  resolved  to  fighr, 
they  often  devote  those  things  they  may  take  in  the  war,  to  Mans 
and  when  they  have  conquered,  they  burn  the  animals  taken.** 
B^IL  QaU.,  vi.  17.  Taoitns  tells  ns  of  the  Hermnnduri,  that 
t1*ey  were  snocessfnl  in  a  war  with  the  Catti,  "beoanse  the 
victors  devoted  the  opposing  army  to  Mars  and  Mercury,  by 
whio^  vow  horses,  men,  and  all  things  taken  are  given  up  to 
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it  18  doubtfnl  if  this  is  to  be  accepted  in  the  widest 
sense^  for  we  find  the  regions  thus  named  as  entirely 
depopulated,  filled,  for  ages  after,  with  Canaanite  towns 
and  cities,  so  strong  as  not  only  to  shake  off  the  Hebrew 
yoke,  and  drive  Israel  permanently  to  the  hills,  but 
even,  in  some  cases,  to  attack  them  there  and  reduce 
them  from  time  to  time  to  dependence.  Still,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  extermination  of  whole  peoples  was 
divinely  commanded,  and  that  the  neglect  to  carry  it  out 
to  the  uttermost  is  named  as  a  criminal  disobedience  to 
Jehovah,  for  which  Israel  had  to  pay  a  terrible  penalty.^ 

Bat  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  character  of  the  religion 
of  the  Canaanites  be  remembered,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
Divine  purpose  to  develop  among  the  Israelites  a  pure 
and  lofty  Theocracy,  through  which,  hereafter,  the  highest 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  was  to 
be  made  known  among  men,  the  apparent  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  policy  commanded  to  Joshua,  disappears. 
The  heathenism  of  Palestine  and  Syria  was  so  foul  and 
degrading  in  every  sense,  that  there  is  no  State,  even  at 
this  time,  which  would  not  put  it  down  ;  if  necessary,  by 
the  severest  penalties.  Its  spread  to  Rome  was  bewailed 
1,500  years  later  by  the  satirists  of  the  day  as  a  calamity 
marking  the  utter  decay  of  the  times.^  It  was  impera- 
tive, therefore,  that  the  land  in  which  the  Chosen  People 
were  to  be  educated  in  the  true  religion,  so  as  to  become 
the  disseminators  of  its  doctrines  through  the  worlds 
should  be  cleared  of  whatever  would  so  certainly  neutra- 
lize  the   gracious  plans   of  the   Almighty.      Nor  is  it 

destmotion."    Ann.,  xiii.  57.    Livy  also  mentions  a  Boman  law, 
which  runs,  "whoever  injured  a  tribune  of  the  people,  an  eadile, 
judge,  or  decemvir,  his  head  shall  be  devoted  to  Jupiter,  and  hii 
tiimily  sold  into  slavery :  "  iii.  55. 
1  Jud.  iL  2.  *  Juvenal.  Sat,  iii.  62. 
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wonderfal  that  no  other  means  of  securing  this  great  end 
presented  itself  to  the  Hebrew  legislator  or  reformer^  in 
the  presence  of  such  hideous  immorality  and  corrnption, 
than  the  rooting  it  ont  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.' 

The  resnlts  that  actaally  followed  the  imperfect  obedi- 
ence to  the  Divine  command  show  at  once  the  necessity 
and  the  true  mercy  which  it  embodied,  in  spite  of  its 
sternness.  Eager  to  enjoy  the  new  land  to  which  they 
had  come,  the  Israelites  soon  lost  their  first  enthusiasm, 
and  sought  ignoble  ease,  by  friendly  alliances  and  inter- 
marriage  with  their  heathen  neighbours.  But  the 
frequent  and  profound  lapses  into  idolatry  through  this 
course,  proved  how  real  was  the  danger,  to  protect  them 
from  which  the  proscription  of  the  Ganaanites  had  been 
dictated. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  nations  of  Palestine 
had  had  repeated  warnings  and  a  long  time  for  reforma- 
tion. Forty  years  had  passed  since  the  news  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  wonders  in  Egypt, 
had  proclaimed  the  greatness  of  Jehovah  above  all  gods. 
The  recent  conquest  of  the  kings  of  Oilead  and  Bashan 
had  no  less  vividly  shown  that  a  mighty  invincible  Power 
fought  on  the  side  of  Israel,  and  rightfully  claimed  uni- 
versal homage.  The  certain  punishment  of  impurity  by 
this  Almighty  Being  had  been  seen,  moreover,  in  the 
fatal  plague  with  which  He  had  smitten  even  His  own 
people  for  mingling  in  the  abominations  of  Baal-peor. 
Bahab,  in  Jericho,  had  heard  of  these  judgments,  and^ 
doubtless,  the  conviction  of  the  people  at  large  through 
the  land,  however  they  may  have  stifled  reflection,  was 
the  same  as  hers,  that  '^  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  was 
God  in  heaven  above  and  in  eai*th  beneath.'' ' 

The  cnstoms  of  these  remote  times  must  not,  betides^ 
'  Schlottmau.  in  lliehm,  p.  129.  '  Jo:$h.  ii.  IL 
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be  forgotten;  for  a  mode  of  ezecating  Divine  jadgments 
that  might  seem  terrible  in  oar  age^  was  onlj  the  natural 
coarse  of  things  in  autiqaity.  To  kill  all  the  men^  or 
even  all  the  population  of  a  conquered  town^  was  tho 
common  practice  in  war.  "I  fought  against  the  city'* 
(Ataroth,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad),  says  King  Mesha,  on  the 
Moabite  stone,  ''and  took  it,  and  slaughtered  all  the 
men,  to  please  Chemosh,  the  god  of  Moab,^'  ''and  I  put 
in  it,  in  their  stead,  the  men  of  Schiran  and  of  Schacharath, 
to  inhabit  it/'  *'  I  took  the  town  Nebo  (from  Israel), 
and  put  to  the  sword  all  its  inhabitants,  seren  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  •  •  •  the  women  and  the  children,  for 
Ohemosh  had  uttered  a  curse  against  it/'^  Joshua's 
coursci  therefore,  though  in  his  case  the  execution  of  a 
righteous  judgment  for  terrible  iniquity,  and  an  all-wise 
preparation  for  a  grand  scheme  of  favour  to  mankind  at 
large,  was  only  that  of  the  Ganaanites  themselves  in  their 
own  wars,  which  would  have  been  carried  out  on  Israel 
had  they  been  conquerors. 

The  humanity  of  our  day,  we  must,  moreover,  remem* 
ber,  has  been  attained  only  by  the  development  of  right 
feelings  through  thousands  of  years,  and  implies  a  public 
sentiment  which  the  world  in  Joshua's  day,  and  for  ages 
after,  was  wholly  unable  to  comprehend  or  accept. 

If,  further,  contrasted  with  usages  of  war  in  at  least 
some  cases  in  these  fierce  times,  the  sternness  of  Joshua 
seems  "wonderful  in  its  dignified  restraint.  Compare  his 
action  with  that  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Assur-Naair-Pal, 
sometimes  called  Sardanapalus, 

**  They  brought  me  word,"  (says  that  monarch) 
"That  the  city  of  Suri  had  revolted.    .    .     . 
Chariots  and  army  I  collected.    From  the  rebellious  Doblet 

1  Btudi^n  u.  ErUiken,  1871,  p.  594. 
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I  stripped  off  their  skin  and  made  them  into  a  trophy. 

Some  I  left  in  the  middle  of  the  pile  to  deoay. 

Some  I  impaled  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  stakes. 

Some  I  placed  by  the  side  of  the  pile,  in  order,  on  stakait 

I  flayed  many  within  view  of  my  laud,  and 

Arranged  their  skins  on  the  walls. 

I  brought  Ahiyababa  to  Nineveh.    I  flayed  him  and 

Fastened  his  skin  to  the  wall.    .    •    ." 

**  I  drew  near  to  Tila. 
I  besieged  the  city  with  onset  and  attack. 
Many  soldiers  I  captured  aJive. 

Of  some  I  chopped  off  the  hands  and  feet ;  of  others  I  oat  off 
The  noses  and  ears,  and  I  destroyed  the  eyes  of  many. 
One  pile  of  bodies  I  reared  up  while  they  were  yet  alive, 
And  I  raised  another  of  heads  on  the  heights  within  their  town. 
Their  boys  and  their  maidens  I  dishonoured." ' 

The  strange  incident,  presently  to  be  noticed,  of  the 
march  of  Israel  to  Shechem,  helps  us  to  realize  the  .spirit 
in  which  Joshna  and  the  nation  had  hitherto  carried  out 
their  mission  of  conquest  and  retribation.     Fresh  from 
the  scenes  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  they  gathered  between 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the   Iiaw, 
which  proclaimed  a  blessing  upon  purity,  justice,  order, 
and   truthfulness  between    man    and    man;    demanded 
absolute  obedience  to  a  holy  Ood;  and  denounced  curses 
on  impurity,   injustice,   sensuality,   and   wrong   doing.' 
Mere  bloodthirstiness  or  savage  ferocity  cannot  be  rightly 
attributed  to   a  people  capable  of  such   a  transaction, 
however  different  their  ideas  in  some  respects  uiay  have 
been  from  ours.     In  Jericho,  as  already  said,  they  saw 
only  the  pollution  which  had  brought  on  them  terril>le 
punishment  after  Baal-peor,   and  their   fierceness 


'  Becardt  of  ike  Past,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8d-^0.    Ouneiform  Inmerij^^  ^ 
W^tem  Atia,  voL  i.  pp.  17-27. 
s  Josh.  viiL  83,  34 
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thilt  of  a  people  eager  to  act  as  the  miDisters  of  Jehovah^ 
at  once  in  preventing  a  repetition  of  a  temptation  so 
great,  and  in  striking  terror  into  the  coantry  at  large, 
M  a  preparation  for  its  conqaest.  It  was  certain^  also, 
that  the  camp  at  Gilgal  conld  not  be  safe  with  sach  a 
stronghold  of  the  enemy  at  hand.  For  their  own  sakes, 
moreover,  the  hatofnlness  of  idolatry  in  the  siglit  of 
God,  as  shown  in  His  demanding  the  utter  destruction 
not  only  of  the  transgressors,  but  even  of  all  they  had, 
and  of  the  very  city  itself,^  needed  to  be  burned  in  on 
their  souls. 

"  The  Israelites''  sword,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  in  its 
bloodiest  executions,  wroaght  a  work  of  mercy  for  all 
the  countries  of  the  earth,  to  the  very  end  of  the  world. 
They  seem  of  very  small  importance  to  us  now,  those 
perpetual  contests  with  the  Ganaanites,  and  the  Midianites, 
and  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Philistines,  with  which  the 
Books  of  Joshua,  and  Judges,  and  Samuel,  are  almost 
filled.  We  may  half  wonder  that  God  should  have 
interposed  in  such  qqarrels,  or  have  changed  the  course  of 
nature,  in  order  to  give  one  of  these  nations  of  Palestine 
the  victory  over  another.  But  in  these  contests,  on  the 
fate  of  one  of  these  nations  of  Palestine,  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race  depended.  The  Israelites  fought,  noc 
for  themselves  only,  but  for  us.  It  might  follow  that  they 
should  thus  be  accounted  the  enemies  of  all  mankind: 
it  might  be  that  they  were  tempted  by  their  very  distinct- 

*  A  oifcy  ivhloh  was  **  demoted  "  to  Gk>d  by  a  carse  oonld  not  be 
rebuilt,  Deut.  xiii.  15-17.  Bat  this  seems  to  have  been  under- 
stood, in  the  case  of  Jericho,  only  to  its  being  rebuilt  as  a  fortified 
place;  for  we  find  it  inhabited  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and 
Joshua  himself  gave  it  to  Benjamin.  Jad.  iii.  13.  2  Satn.  x.  5k 
In  the  same  way  Agamemnon  is  said  to  have  uttered  a  curse  on 
Ilium,  and  Sdpio  on  Carthage. 

TOL.  11.  B  B 
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ness^  to  despise  other  nations.  Still  they  did  God's 
work ;  still  they  preserved,  nnhnrt,  the  seed  of  eternal  lifoi 
and  were  the  ministers  of  blessing  to  all  other  nations, 
even  though  they  themselves  failed  to  enjoy  it/'  ^ 

The  country  which  now  invited  conquest  lay  before  the 
camp  of  Israel  as  a  great  mass  of  hills,  rising  from  the 
back  of  Jericho  in  height  above  height,  till  in  its  central 
elevation  it  towered  fully  4,500  feet  above  the  spot  on 
which  they  stood.  Western  Palestine  is,  indeed^  little 
more  than  a  wide  tangle  of  mountains,  seamed  by  valleys, 
which  on  both  sides  run  east  and  west,  and  form  the  only 
roads  through  the  labyrinth.  The  Bead  Sea  dose  by 
Gilgal,  lay  1,300  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,*  the  city 
of  Jericho  standing  about  600  feet  above  it ;  but  many 
of  the  heights  before  them  towered,  at  12  or  14  miles^ 
distance,  to  a  height  of  2,500  feet  above  its  level.  Some 
of  the  cliffs  on  the  Dead  Sea  rose  2,000  feet  above  the 
waters  below,  but  some  hills  beyond  them,  north  of 
Hebron,'  rose  2,000  feet  higher,  and  others,  in  various 
parts  of  the  land,  were  still  loftier.^  Bethlehem  was 
2,550  feet  above  the  Mediterranean;  Jebus,  the  future 
Jerusalem,  48  feet  more ;  the  hill  behind  it  on  the  east, 
our  Mount  of  Olives,  2,683 ;  Neby  Samuel,  a  little  to  the 
north,  2,935;  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  in  the  centre 
of  the  land  at  Shechem,  rose  to  the  height  of  2^849 
and  8,076  feet  respectively;  4nd  Shechem  itself  lay  in 
a  valley  1,800  feet  high,  while  the  tops  of  Mount  Carmel 
and  Mount  Tabor  had  almost  the  same  elevation.  Mount 
Jurmnk,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 

■  Arnold^*  Bermont,  vol.  v.  pp.  35-87. 

*  The  Dead  Sea  is  exactly  1,292  feet  beloir  the  Mediterranean, 
(bonder's  Map,  in  Handbooh.     Tent  Work,  p.  214 

*  R&a  esh  Shukf  is  2,579  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea) 
Masada,  1,702  feet.  «  Condet^g  Map, 
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was  4,000  feet  high ;  and  the  town  of  Safed^  close  by,  » 
looked  over  the  country  from  a  height  of  2,800  feet. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  heights  worthy  to  be  called 
mountains.  Across  the  Jordan,  "the  hill  of  Bashan*'* 
cast  its  shadow  from  an  elevation  of  5,900  feet,  and,  on  the 
northern  limit  of  the  land,  the  great  summits  of  Lebanon, 
**  the  white,"  attracted  the  eye  from  all  parts  of  Pales- 
tine. That  of  Mount  Hermon  especially,  over  9,000  feet 
high,  closed  the  northern  view  from  almost  all  points  . 
from  the  plain  along  the  coast,  from  the  mountains  of 
Samaria,  from  the  plateau  of  Bashan,  its  pale  blue  snow* 
capped  cone  formed  the  grandest  feature  in  the  horizon.  * 
The  whole  land,  however,  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba," 
was  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  most  countries, 
though  roomy  '  in  contrast  to  the  narrow  ribbon  of  fertile 
land  on  the  edges  of  the  Nile,  which  has  an  average 
breadth  of  seven  miles.^  It  was  in  all  onlv  about  the 
size  of  Wales.  Except  along'  the  seashore,  the  one 
plain  in  the  whole  region  large  enoDgh  to  be  readily 
noticeable  on  the  map,  was  that  of  Esdraelon,  which 
measures  fourteen  miles  north  and  south,  by  nine  east 
and  west,  and  runs  into  the  land  from  the  coast  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  Carmel  liills ;  a  range  which  stretches 
south-west  from  the  Bay  of  Acre  till  it  joins  the  hills  of 
Samaria.  Along  the  edge  of  the  Mediterranean,  how- 
ever, a  level  strip  runs  from  north  to  south  the  whole 
length  of  the  country  ;  narrow  on  the  north,  in  Phenicia ; 
broadening  to  an  average  of  five  miles  before  it  reaches 

'  Jebel  Djnelib,  in  tlie  Ledjfu  The  heights  are  taken  from 
the  Great  Map  or'  the  Palegtine  Survey,  and  from  Kiepert  and 
Condor's  Mupn. 

'  Maclean's  Joahuat  p.  106. 

•  Exod.  iii.  8. 

*  Orelli,  Durch*8  Heilige  Land,  p.  42. 
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the  promonfcory  of  Carmel^  and  forroing'a  distinct  district 
soath  of  that  pointy  under  the  names  of  the  plains  of 
Sharon  and  of  Philistia.  It  has  been  formed  partly  by 
the  waste  of  the  central  hills,  partly  by  the  accumulation 
of  sand  in  dunes  along  the  shora  Towards  the  south  its 
breadth  has  been  gradually  increased  by  the  deposit  of 
mud  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  is  traceable  aa 
far  north  as  6az;i.  The  surface  is  undulating,  with  low 
hillocks  of  hardened  sand,  and  is  naturally  fertile.  Deep 
gullies,  running  westward  to  the  sea,  carry  down  the 
drainage  of  the  hills — some  of  them  showing  permanent 
streams,  and  all  marked  by  high  banks.  Their  waters, 
however,  especially  in  the  north,  are  dammed  back  be- 
fore reaching  the  coast,  and  form  marshes  so  extensive 
as  to  reduce  the  arable  land  about  one-fourth.  The 
''  Maritime  Plain,''  as  this  tract  is  called,  is  about  eighty 
miles  long,  and  is  raised  from  100  to  200  feet  above  the 
sea,  which  it  borders  with  a  long  line  of  low  cliffs.  Its 
breadth  at  its  northern  end,  below  Carmel)  is  eight 
miles ;  at  Gaza  about  twenty.^ 

Between  this  outside  fringe  and  the  mountains  runs  a 
breadth  of  low  chalk  hills,  averaging  about  500  feet  in 
height,  known  in  the  Bible,  if  Lieut.  Condor  be  right, 
as  the  Shephelah,  though  this  name  has  hitherto  been 
assumed  to  refer  to  the  whole  Maritime  Plain.'  Behind 
these  rise,  north  and  south,  the  masses  of  the  central 
mountains,  which,  from  the  Mediterranean,  seem  like  a 
purple  wall  of  nearly  equal  height. 

This  truly  highland  region — the  Canaan  of  the  Bible 
— though  now  only  a  confusion  of  bare  limestone  bills, 

1  Gonder's  Handbook  to  the  Bible,  p.  215. 

'  See  Binai  <md  Paleetine,  p.  480.  Gesenins'  Lex,,  8bh  edik, 
defines  it  as  meaning  ''  a  low  place,"  and  applies  it  to  the  lowlands 
frsm  Joppa  to  Gaaa.    Gender's  Tent  Work,  p^  27d, 
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often  painful  from  their  sterility^  was,  in  all  probability! 
as  richly  wooded  and  as  fertile  in  the  days  of  Joshua  as 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Gilead  and  Bashan  are  still.  The 
destraction  of  the  forests  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
consequent  drying  up  of  the  streams  through  the  conntry, 
Beem  the  only  reasons  for  the  strange  contrast  oSered 
by  its  two  sides.  On  the  east,  every  valley  has  its  ever- 
flowing  brook,  while  not  a  few  wide  gorges  pour  down 
bright  rushing  streams,  thronghont  the  year,  into  the 
Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  Bat  on  the  west  there  is  not 
a  single  permanent  waterconrse.  Its  wadys  are  only 
torrent  beds,  dry  except  after  storms ;  though  at  times 
filled  by  these  with  wild  floods  which  sweep  all  before 
them.  Snch  torrent  beds  are,  and  have  always  been, 
the  only  available  passes  into  the  hills,  from  the  low- 
lands on  either  side. 

The  ascent  from  Jericho  to  the  central  uplands  must 
always  have  been  through  the  gloomy  defile  of  Wady 
Kelt,  which  rises  between  towering  precipices  of  utterly 
bare  rock,  with  steep  and  difficult  footing,  to  the  plateaa 
above.  In  such  a  gorge,  with  many  side  clefts  in  the 
mountain  walls,  from  which  an  enemy  might  at  any 
moment  break  out  to  dispute  the  passage,  it  was  necessary 
to  ase  every  precaution  against  surprise.  At  its  upper 
end  stood  a  town  called  Ai,  '^the  ruins,''  commanding 
the  road  to  Jebua,  or  Jerusalem,  and  the  approaches  to 
Central  Palestine.  Close  to  it,  on  another  hill,  rose  Bethel, 
and  both  must  be  taken,  to  make  farther  advance  possible. 
Spies,  accordingly,  were  once  more  sent  out  to  "  view 
the  country,''  but  in  this  case  their  under-estimate  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  led  to  diijaster.  Two  or  three 
thousand  men,  they  reported,  were  enough  to  take  Ai,and 
it  would  be  useless  for  more  to  be  sent.  About  three 
thousand  men  therefore  ascended  the  pass  to  attack  it^ 
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but  only  to  meet  with  a  repulse,  and  the  loss  of  thirty-six 
of  their  number.  Such  a  check  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
war  was  far  more  serious  than  it  would  have  been  later. 
The  terror  among  the  enemy,  which  was  the  strength  of 
Israel,  would  at  once  cease  with  a  gleam  of  success,  and 
in  that  case  the  odds  against  Joshua  would  indeed  be 
immense.  Hitherto  confident  of  victory,  as  the  army  of 
God,  it  sedmed  as  if  He  had  forsaken  Israel,  and  "  their 
hearts  melted  and  became  as  water ; ''  even  Joshua,  and 
the  elders  of  the  people,  rending  their  clothes  and  putting 
dust  on  their  heads  in  sign  of  profound  mourning,  and 
casting  themselves  on  their  faces  before  the  Ark  the  whole 
day.  A  panic  was  on  the  point  of  setting  in,  if  the  people 
could  not  be  roused  and  re-inspirited.  But  the  cause  of 
the  disaster  was  presently  disclosed.  The  whole  of  the 
spoil  of  Jericho  had  been  solemnly  devoted  to  destruction, 
as  if  the  possession  of  any  part  of  it  would  bring  pollu- 
tion, and  the  prohibition  had  been  obeyed  with  remark- 
able exactness.  There  had,  however,  been  one  exception. 
A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  unfortunately  for  all,  had 
taken  some  gold  and  silver  and  a  mantle  of  fine  Mesopo- 
taraian  manufacture,^  contrary  to  orders.  It  was  a  military 
as  well  as  religious  offence,  for  Joshua  had  no  doubt  feh 

^  Lit.,  "a mantle  of  Sbinar.*'  The  looms  of  the  Baphratea 
were  famous  in  antiquity.  "  Assyrian  garments/'  in  later  times, 
became  a  proverb.  In  the  Nineveh  sculptures  the  dress  of  the 
king  consists  of  a  long  flowing  garment  descending  to  the  ankles, 
elaborately  embroidered,  and  edged  with  fringe  and  tassels.  Ifi 
was  confiued  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  to  which  were  attached 
oords  with  large  tassels,  falling  down  almost  to  the  foot.  Over 
this  robe  a  second,  nearly  of  the  same  length,  but  open  in  front, 
appears  to  have  been  thrown.  It  was  also  embroidered  and 
edged  with  tassels.  Layard^s  Ninet^h,  vol.  ii.  p.  319.  See  vol.  L 
p.  SOL  The  discipline  of  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  well  nigh 
perfect,  when  Achan  alone  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  plunder. 
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tbat  bo  let  his  soldiers  enrich  themselves  with  the  plunder 
of  a  wealthy  city  would  weaken  discipline,  and  dull  the 
edge  of  the  lofty  enthusiasm  which  was  their  strength. 
The  ofifender  and  his  household,  with  all  belonging  to  itj 
including  even  his  cattle,  were,  therefore,  at  once  separ* 
ated  from  the  camp ;  Achan  being  put  to  death,  and  his 
oxen,  asses,  and  sheep  destroyed,  at  the  express  com- 
mand of  6od.^  His  body  was  then  burnt,  with  the  car- 
cases of  the  beasts,  and  all  his  property,  and  a  huge  cairn 
raised  over  them  as  a  memorial.  Some  have  thought 
that  his  wife  and  family  were  put  to  death  with  him, 
s>n  the  ground  that  his  having  buried  the  spoil  in  his 
tent  implied  their  complicity  in  his  crime,  but  the  words 
do  not  seem  to  require  this — the  plural  used,  referring,  it 
may  be,  to  his  cattle  of  various  kinds.'  If,  however,  the 
family  perished,  we  may  be  assured  of  their  guilt,  for 
otherwise  they  would  doubtless,  like  the  children  of 
Korah,  have  been  spared.' 

The  capture  of  Ai,  by  a  clever  stratagem,  was  now  at 
once  effected.  The  whole  district  is  full  of  deep  gorges 
and  hollows,^  and  in  some  of  these  a  force  of  30,000  men 
was  concealed  behind  the  city,  while  another  body  of 
5,000  showed  itself  in  the  ravine  on  the  other  side, 
and  drew  out  the  garrison  after  them  by  a  pretended 
dight;  the  gates  being  left  open  and  undefended.  On 
this,  at  a  signal  given  by  Joshua,  lifting  up  towards  Ai 
the  light  spear  which  he  always  bore  in  his  hand  or  kept 
slung  at  his  back,  the  men  in  ambush  pressed  into  the 
town,  and  having  set  it  on  fire,  came  out  at  the  front 
gates  to  intercept  the  garrison  as  they  rushed  back.  But 
they  were  already  lost ;  for  the  feigned  retreat  now  turned 

'  Josh.  vii.  15. 

*  K6hlcr*8  Lehrhuch,  p.  876.    Hesse's  Joshua^  p.  102. 

*  Num.  zxvi.  11.  *  Land  and  Booh,  p.  671. 
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into  a  fierce  attack  in  front  and  rear.  In  a  few  honra 
nothing  remained  of  Ai  bat  the  blackened  stones.  Before 
night  its  king  had  been  hanged  on  one  of  the  trees  near 
the  town  ^  and  the  inhabitants  had  perished^  though  the 
Israelites  were  permitted^  in  this  axse,  to  retain  the  spoil 
and  the  cattle.*  Bethel,  two  miles  west,'  also  fell  now 
into  Joshna^s  hands,  thongh  it  was  apparently  after- 
wards retaken  by  the  Canaanites. 

A  snre  footing  in  the  land  had  now  been  obtained, 
and  such  a  dread  of  the  invaders  excited  amongst  the  in- 
habitants as  of  itself  made  them  resistless.  Indeed,  the 
population  of  Central  Palestine  seems  to  have  fled  before 
them,  for  no  intimation  of  a  struggle  with  them  is  found 
either  in  Joshua  or  Judges.  Perhaps  the  subdivision 
into  small  communities,  incapable  of  prompt  united  action, 
may  have  aided  the  general  demoralization,  and  it  is 
noticeable  besides,  that  very  few  fortified  towns  are 
mentioned  in  this  region.^  Bufc  the  terrible  fate  of 
Jericho  and  Ai  sufficiently  account  for  a  universal  panic, 
and  abandonment  of  all,  before  the  advancing  Hebrews. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  allnsion  to  such  a  general 
flight,  in  a  verse  of  Isaiah.*  *'  In  that  day,''  says  he,  "  his 
strong  cities  shall  be  as  the  forst^ken  tract  of  the  wood- 
land, and  of  the  summits,  which  men  forsook  becanse 

*  Deut.  zxi.  22,  23,  requires  that  a  body  shall  not  hang  on 
a  tree  after  sunset.  The  body  was  thus  hung  up  oaly  after 
death. 

>  The  site  of  Ai  is  now  called  "  The  Tell/'  or  mound  of  ruins. 
Ginon  WiUiams.    See  also  Pal.  Fund  BeporU,  1881,  p.  36. 

•  IHd.,  p.  37.  Bethel  lay  2,890  feet  above  the  sea.  Qreai  PdL 
Map. 

^  Josh.  ii.  9,  24 ;  v.  1 ;  ix.  9,  24.  In  the  list  of  conquered  cities 
in  chap.  xii.  there  are  none  in  Central  Palestine  except  Ai  and 
Bethel.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  353-4. 

«  Isa.  XYii.  9.    See  Teni  Work  m  PaU^Hne,  p.  48w 
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of  the  Children  of  Israel ; "  ^  words  which  the  Septaagint 
renders,  more  explicitly,  "  the  cities  will  be  forsaken,  as 
the  Amorites  and  the  Hittites  forsook  theirs  before  the 
sons  of  Israel/'  Some  of  the  fugitives  seem  even  to 
have  emigrated  to  Africa,  if  we  can  trust  the  statement 
of  Procopius'  that  two  marble  pillars  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  Namidian  town  Tigisis^  with  a  Pheniciaa  inscription^ 
in  these  terms — "  We  are  those  who  fled  from  the  face 
of  Jesus  (Joshua)  the  robber,  the  son  of  Nun/'  Suidas' 
states  this  also;  giving  the  words  as— >^' We  are  Cauaan- 
ites,  whom  Jesus  the  robber  drove  out,''  and  the  Talmud 
states  that  the  Girgasites  driven  out  by  Joshua  wandered 
to  Africa.* 

Such  amazing  success  opened  the  way  soon  after  for 
an  incident  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other 
nation.  God  had  commanded,  through  Moses^^  thac  the 
tribes  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  assemble  at  Shechem^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  land,  to  renew  their  allegiance 
to  Him,  and   to  hear  once  more  the  proclamation   of 

*  So  Oesenitu  and  EtoalcL  Thus,  many  Israelite  cities  were 
abandoned  after  the  defeat  of  Gilboa.    1  Sam.  zxzi.  7. 

*  De  Belio  Vandalico,  iL  10.  '  «.  v.  Xawutp. 

*  Jervs.  Tr,  Schehiitp  vi.  36  o.  Ewald  rejeciH  the  story  of  Pro* 
oopius,  bat  Graetz  accepts  it.  Joshua's  fierce  measares  at 
Jericho  and  Ai,  like  Cromwell's  storming  of  Drogbeda,  had 
proved  more  merciful  in  the  end  than  a  gentler  course  could 
have  been.  Joshua  could  have  said,  as  Cromwell  did  after 
Drogheda,  "I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a  righteous  judgment 
of  God  and  that  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  for 
the  future."*  But  this  sternness  ended  the  Iritih  war.  Had 
the  Israelites  followed  up  with  vigour  their  first  successes, 
nothing  could  have  hindered  their  crushing  all  op[)OMition,  and 
rendering  themselves  absolute  masters  of  the  whole  of  Palestine 
for  all  time  to  come.  But  they  lefb  their  work  half  done  and 
paid  a  heavy  penalty  in  consequence. 

*  Deut.  y.  11.  *  Oarlyla'B  Cxomw^,  n.  Ifil. 
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the  conditions  on  which  He  gave  them  the  country. 
Accordingly^  all  the  nation^  including  the  women  and 
children^  and  even  the  multitude  of  other  races  which  had 
come  up  with  them  from  Egypt^  were  led  on  a  stupendous 
pilgrimage^  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  at  Oilgal^  to 
the  valley  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim^  in  the 
midland  hills.  It  was  a  spot  sacred  in  the  history  of 
Israel^  for  there  Abraham  and  Jacob  had  in  turn  pitched 
their  tents^  and  there  the  latter  had  bought  the  field 
in  which  they  were  now  to  bury  the  mummy  of  Joseph, 
as  he  had  commanded  their  forefathers^  hundreds  of 
years  before.  The  well  that  Jacob  had  dug  was  also 
before  their  eyes,  and  the  oak  beneath  which  he  had 
buried  the  idolatrous  images  and  ear-rings  of  his  encamp- 
ment. The  valley  itself,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful 
spot  in  Palestine,  was  worthy  of  the  great  national  act 
they  had  assembled  to  perform.  Sunning  north  and 
south,  with  a  width  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile, 
it  is  hemmed  in  between  the  twin  mountains  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  the  summits  of  which  are  two  miles  apart,  in 
a  line.  Bright  rivulets  fed,  as  the  natives  say,  by  no 
fewer  than  eighty  springs,  run  down  the  slopes  and 
sparkle  over  the  sunny  glen;  gardens  musical  with 
many  birds  surround  the  walls  of  Nablus,  the  modern 
representative  of  Shecbem,  which  nestles  close  under  the 
shadow  of  Gerizim;  figs,  walnuts,  mulberries,  oranges, 
lemons,  pomegranates,  vines,  and  plums,  filling  the  scene 
with  rich  lozuriance,  the  more  striking  by  its  vivid 
oontraat  with  the  barren  stony  mountains  around, 
Gerizim,  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  towers  1,000 
feet  above  it  in  a  huge  dome  of  chalk,  hollowed  into 
many  caves  at  its  foot,  and  surmounted  by  dark  blue 
limestone  rising  in  ledges  and  shelves  to  the  summit. 
Ebal,  on  the  north  side,  rises  in  a  gentler  slope  of  steel 
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blae  rock,  with  precipitous  cliffs  atop,  200  feet  higher 
than  Gerizim  ;  its  north  side,  like  that  of  the  other  hill, 
rich  in  springsi,  from  the  dip  of  the  strata,  bat  its  soath, 
even  when  riohljr  covered  with  com  in  summer,  de- 
pendent on  rain  and  irrigation  for  its  fertility.^  Thou- 
sands of  flowers  of  every  colour  springing  up  amongst 
the  grass,  in  the  valley  itself  and  on  the  slopes,  in  the 
meadows  and  open  ground,  make  the  spot  still  more 
delightfal.  Wherever  water  reaches,  either  naturally  or 
otherwise,  it  is  paradise,  but  above  that  limit  the  barren- 
ness is  well  nigh  complete.  Yet  it  is  a  wondrous  valley 
in  the  thirsty  East.' 

Having  selected  huge  stones,  and  made  them  smooth 
with  a  coating  of  '' plaster,'' Joshua  caused  an  abstract 
of  the  Law  to  be  inscribed  on  them,  and  then  set  them 
up  on  Mount  Ebal.'  An  altar  of  unhewn  stones  was 
next  raised,  close  by  them,  that  their  erection  might  be 
consecrated  by  burnt  sacrifices  and  peace  offerings.  The 
tribes  which  had  sprung  from  the  lawful  wives  of  Jacob 
then  took  up  their  place  on  Mount  Ebal,  while  those 
descended  from  the  handmaids  of  Leah  and  Rachel,  with 
Reuben,  stood  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Gerizim,  the 
priests,  with  the  Ark,  occupying  the  valley  between  the 
two  hills,  surrounded  by  the  elders,  officers  and  judges 
of  the  nation.  The  whole  Law,  as  given  by  Moses,  was 
now  read  aloud  to  the  vast  multitude — those  on  Mount 
Ebal  responding  with  a  loud  Amen  to  the  rehearsal  of 
the  curses  for  disobedience,  and  those  on  Mount  Gerizim, 

»  Tent  Work  in  TaUstinp.,  p.  82.    Fal,  Fund  Bep„  1873,  p.  70. 

•  Purrer'8  Paldetina,  p.  236. 

*  Kiepert*8  map  gives  the  heights  above  the  Mediterranean 
as:— Ebal,  2,990  feer>;  the  valley,  1,853  feet;  Gerizim,  2,&2^i 
feet.  Conder,  2,848*8  feet  for  Gerizim,  and  3,076*5  for  EUU. 
Tent  Work,  pp.  33,  36. 
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fiimilarly^  to  tbe  recital  of  the  blessings  for  obedienoa 
Such  a  scene  transacted  ^  aboat  twelve  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  first  Punic  War^*  and  one  thousand  years  before 
Socrates,^  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  for  when 
did  any  other  nation  thus  pledge  itself  to  a  high  religious 
life  as  the  recognized  condition  of  its  prosperity  f  Even 
the  curses  pronounced  are  peculiar  to  Israel ;  for  tbey 
are  directed  not  only  against  such  crimes  as  murder;  but 
also  against  idolatry ;  disobedience  to  parents ;  inhumanity 
to  the  blind,  to  strangers,  widows,  or  orphans;  or  the 
removal  of  the  landmark  of  a  neighbour.  Modem  legis- 
lation is  slowly  striving  towards  a  standard  so  generous, 
pure,  and  lofty. 

That  the  laws  should  have  been  inscribed  on  plaster 
might  seem  ill  fitted  to  secure  their  permanent  preserva- 
tion, but  the  dryness  of  the  climate  makes  even  such 
material  as  lasting  as  the  hardest  stone  elsewhere.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  rocks  at  Sinai,  though  only  surface 
scratches,  are  as  distinct  as  ever,  after  perhaps  two 
thousand  years;  and,  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  inscriptions 
and  paintings,  on  plaster,  are  still,  after  the  lapse  of 
even  longer  periods,^  as  perfect  as  when  first  made. 

A  difficulty  has  been  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  voice  being  heard  over  the  space  required  by  so 
great  a  multitude,  but  Canon  Tristram  tells  us  that  '^a 
single  voice  might  be  heard  by  many  thousands,  shut  in 
and  conveyed  up  and  down  by  the  enclosing  hills.  In 
the  early  morning  we  could  not  only  see  from  Gerizim 

^  The  table  in  Schenkel's  Bibel  Lewican  gives  B.C.  1420  as  the 
date  of  the  Conquest  of  Paleatine.  Ewald  assigns  B.0. 1460  m 
^he  date. 

•  B.C.  264-241. 

»  B.  B.C.  469-8,  d.  B.O.  899. 

^  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  p.  47L 
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%  man  driving  his  ass  down  a  path  on  Moant  Ebal^  bat 
oonld  hear  every  word  he  uttered,  as  he  urged  it ;  and 
in  order  to  test  the  matter  more  certainly^  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  two  of  our  party  stationed  themselves 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley ,  and  with  perfect  ease 
recited  the  commandments  antiphonally/'^ 

Having  thus  formally  consecrated  themselves  once 
more  to  Jehovah,  and  having  taken  possession  of  Pales- 
tine  in  His  name^  subject  to  the  condition  of  obedience 
to  His  Law,  which  He  imposed — ^the  vast  multitude 
returned  to  Gilgal,  which  was  still  the  head  quarters  of 
the  tribes.  Bat  the  lengthened  interval  of  quiet  which 
had  followed  the  first  victories  was  presently  to  be  rudely 
disturbed.  The  conquest  of  the  central  district  had 
alarmed  the  numerous  petty  kings  of  the  Negeb  and 
of  the  western  lowlands^  and  led  them  for  a  time  to 
league  together,  to  drive  back  the  invaders  beyond  the 
Jordan. 

The  submission  of  some  Canaanite  towns  '  near  Jebus 

*  Tristram's  Land  of  Isrcuil,  p.  152.  See  also  Land  amd  Booh, 
p.  478-4.  At  MaMada,  Tristram  tells  us,  be  and  a  frieud  could  not 
only  carry  on  a  conversation  with  a  tbird  pernon  ab  more  tbau 
600  yards  distance,  but  several  of  the  remarks  made  by  Dr. 
Tristram  and  his  friend  to  each  other  were  distinctly  heard. 
Land  ofMoah.  p.  83.     See  also  PdL  Fund  Rep.,  1870,  p.  58. 

s  The  "  cities  "  confedei-ated  with  Gribet>ii,  **  the  town  on  the 
hill,*' were  Ohephirah,*  eleven  milen  from  Jerusalem,  in  Benjamin ; 
Beeroth,t between  Jerusalem  and  Bethel ;  and  Kirjath-jearira, ''  the 
town  of  the  groves,"  in  allusion  to  its  olive,  fig,  and  other  planta- 
tions; four  miles  from  Beeroth.  They  guarded  the  top  of  the 
pass  of  Beth-horon,  whioh  has  always  been  the  great  route  to 
the  sea- places  and  the  south.  The  '*  old  sacks  *'  were  probably  tbe 
large  hair- cloth  bags  in  which  Orientals  pack  up,  for  convenient 
transport  on  the  backs  of  animals,  all  they  need  for  a  journey, 
inolnding  their  tent  cover,  boxes,  pots,  provisions,  etc.    A  long 

•  The  bamlet    t  The  weUs. 
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or  Jernsalem^  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Gibeon,  the 
chief  of  these^  hopeless  of  snccessful  resistance,  and 
anxious  to  escape  destruction,  had  made  peace  with 
Joshua,  and  by  their  clever  craft  had  secured  their  lives 
find  those  of  thoir  allies,  though  they  were  all  degrade(i 
to  permanent  slavery.  These  towns,  however,  com- 
manded the  summit  of  the  great  passes  to  the  coast  and 
to  the  south,  cutting  off  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts 
from  those  of  the  north,  and  leaving  the  invaders  free  to 
destroy  each  in  turn.  Taking  advantage,  therefore,  of 
Joshua's  absence  at  Gilgal,  the  chiefs,  or  "  kings,"  of 
Jebus  or  Jerusalem ;  of  Hebron,  20  miles  south  of  it ;  of 
Jarmuth  or  Yarmuth,  16  miles  south-west  of  it,  a  mile 
and  a  half  off  the  road  to  Ghith;  of  Lachish,  15  miles 
nearly  south  of  Yarmuth,  on  the  last  slopes  of  the  hill 
country,  a  strongly  fortified  town ;  and  of  Eglon,  a  town 
10  miles  east  of  Lachish,  on  the  Gaza  road ;  five  in  all, 
each  with  its  petty  district,  banded  together  and,  pressing 
up  into  the  hill  country,  invested  Gibeon,  the  elders  of 
which  instantly  sent  word  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  demanding 
help.  Acting  with  quick  decision,  he  set  off  at  once  on 
receiving  the  summons,  climbing  all  night  up  the  Wady 

journey  makes  them  look  ^om  and  old.  "Wine  bottles"  are 
made  of  the  skins  of  goats,  etc.,  tarned  inside  oat.  When  torn, 
they  are  patched,  or  tied  up  with  a  cord.  "Old  shoes  and 
clouted,"  are  worn-out  sandals,  which  are  seldom  seen,  and 
would  only  be  met  with,  under  ordinary  oircumMtaiiees,  after 
travelling  far.  The  "old  garments *' were  very  unlike  what  aa 
embassy  shoald  have  worn,  and  seemed  so  strange  as  naturally 
to  suggest  a  great  distance  from  home.  Bread  is  baked  each  day 
in  the  East,  and  becomes  very  hard  when  kept.  The  Gibeonitos 
had  only  such  as  had  been  long  baked,  as  if  they  had  had  no 
means  of  getting  any  since  starting  oh  their  mission.  They 
were  made  "Nethinim,"  *' devoted  to  God,"  and  had  to  discharge 
duties  usually  devolving  on  the  lowest  clashes;  hewing  the  wood 
and  drawing  the  water  for  the  Tabornacio  aud  for  the  oommunitj. 
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Kelt^  at  the  head  of  a  great  force  of  chosen  men^  and 
before  sunrise  had  reached  the  open  gronnd  at  the  foot 
of  the  rounded  hill  on  which  Gibeon  stands^  and  on 
which  the  "  kings  "  were  encamped.  Such  energy  was 
in  itself  an  earnest  of  victory.  The  sight  of  the  foe, 
before  whom  nothing  had  hitherto  stood,  their  sudden 
and  terrible  war  cry  and  rushing  onset,  at  once  filled  all 
hearts  in  the  camp  of  the  five  towns  with  dismay,  result- 
ing forthwith  in  a  headlong  flight  to  the  pass  leading 
down  to  the  plains.  To  reach  this  only  one  way 
ofiered;  the  long  ascent  to  Upper  Beth-horon,  "the 
house  of  caves/^  and  thence  down  the  rough,  rocky,  and 
steep  gorge  leading  to  6eth*horon  the  Lower — a  track 
stretching  sometimes  over  the  upturned  edges  of  the 
limestone  strata,  sometimes  over  sheets  of  smooth  rock, 
sometimes  over  smooth  rectangular  stones,  sometimes 
over  steps  cut  in  the  rock.^  Bough  as  it  was,  however, 
it  was,  even  in  after  days^  "  the  king's  way,"  as  the  only 
passage  to  the  plains,  or  from  thence  to  the  hills.  By  it 
the  Philistines  were  hereafter  to  invade  Israel  in  the  days 
of  SauL*  Here  Judas  Maccabasus  was  to  overcome  the 
Syrian  commander,  Nicanor ; '  and  by  this  road  St.  Paul 
was  to  come  as  a  prisoner,  in  his  night's  march  to 
GsBsarea.^  Bushing  in  wild  fear  down  the  long  gorge, 
with  its  walls  of  bare  rock,  the  panic  and  destruction 
were  increased  by  one  of  the  sudden  and  terrible  storms 
frequent  in  Palestine;  great  hailstones  dashing  heavily 
on  them  as   they  ran.*      Then   occurred   that  incident 

'  Stanley's  JewUh  Ohwreh,  vol.  L  p.  242. 

'  1  Sam.  siii.  18.  '  1  Maco.  vii.  39.  ^  Aots  zxiii.  81. 

*  Thunder,  lightning,  and  a  deluge  of  hail  (Jos.,  Ant,  Y.  i.  17). 
In  1859  a  very  similar  disaster  overtook  the  Austrian^  at  the 
battle  of  Solferino.  Commodore  Porter  describes  a  hail-storm  oo 
the  Bof^phoms  in  18S1,  while  he  was  oroHsing  in  a  hoatb     One  ol 
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which  had  already  been  the  theme  of  the  poets  cf  Israd 
before  the  Book  of  Joshua  was  written^  and  had  been 
recorded  in  the  '*  Book  of  Jasher/'  or  **  the  Upright/' 
apparently  a  collection  of  odes  in  praise  of  the  heroes  of 
Israel.  The  ascent  from  Gilgal^  through  the  night,  and 
the  subsequent  pursuit,  left  the  sun  still  high,  though  the 
moon  had  begun  to  show  its  pale  crescent  in  the  west. 
But  the  wild  storm  darkened  the  sky,  and  it  seemed 
possible,  after  all,  that  the  enemy  would  escape  and 
leaTe  the  victory  incomplete,  for  the  hills  would  ere  long 
intercept  the  light. 

''Then  spake  Joshua  to  Jehovah  in  the  day  when 
Jehovah  delivered  up  the  Amorites  before  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  he  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel,— 

'  San,  stand  thoa  still  apon  Gibeon ; 

And  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.* 

And  the  snn  stood  still. 

And  the  moon  stayed. 

Till  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  on  their  enemies. 

'*  Is  not  this  written,"  it  is  added,  "  in  the  Book  of 
Jasher  T^'  ^     Driving  and  driven,  the  pursuers  and  pur- 

the  boatmen  had  his  hand  literally  smashed,  a  second  was  much 
injured  in  the  nhoulder,  and  the  others  were  all  more  or  less 
hurt.  One  hailstone  broke  the  blade  of  an  oar.  Two  men  were 
killed  on  shore,  and  many  had  limbs  broken.  .Some  of  the  pieoes 
of  ice  picked  up  were  over  a  pound  in  weight,  and  many  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound. 

*  The  Book  of  Jasher  is  also  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  i.  18  :  "Also 
he — David — bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Israel  the  (song  of 
the)  bow:  behold  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Jtisher."  The 
quotation  from  this  book  apparently  ends  at  the  close  of  verse  lo, 
for  it  is  evident  that  Joshua  did  not  return  to  Gilgal  immeHiaioly 
after  the  battle,  but  only  after  the  campaign  to  the  south  coantry 
had  closed  (ver.  43).  In  explanation  of  the  passage,  Mr.  Groser, 
Secretaiy  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  says,  versen  12  to  15,  '^  as 
extracts  from  reeopiuted  poetry,  should  assuredly  be  trente<) 
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Bned^  in  wild  eonfasion  rushed  downwards  to  the  plains ; 
but  at  last  the  iive  kings,  ntterly  exhausted  and 
despairing,  sought  refuge  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah  on  the 
edge  of  the  lowland;  only,  however,  to  be  presently 
discovered  and  blocked  up  in  their  hiding-place  by  a  great 
etoue,  duly  guarded  while  the  merciless  pursuit  was  con- 
tinued. The  great  Maritime  Plain  had  now  been  reached^ 
with  its  numerous  fortified  cities,  and  in  these  the  few 
who  bad  escaped  at  length  found  safety  for  the  time. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  Joshua  returned,  and  having 
taken  the  five  kings  from  their  rude  prison,  after 
making  his  chief  men  place  their  feet  on  their  necks, 

M  such.  If  the  literal  meaning  were  pat  on  other  passages  of 
a  similar  kind,  the  result  would  be  striking;  as,  for  example, 
Deborah  says  that  'the  stars  in  their  courses  fonght  against 
Sisera,'  or  'the  hills  melbed  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.' "  The  Bev.  Samuel  Cox  thinks  the  true  explanation  is 
that  Joshua  besought  God  that  the  black  olonds  of  the  storm 
driving  np<the  pass  from  the  sea  ought  not  be  allowed  to  blot 
out  the  sun  and  thus  bring  night  prematurely,  before  his  Tiotory 
was  complete.  When  the  sun  shone  out  again  from  the  tempest, 
and  the  moon  stood  clear  in  the  sky,  his  prayer  would  be 
answered. 

"  It  ifl  astonishing,*'  says  Herder,  "  that  this  fine  passage  has 
been  sa  long  misunderstood.  Joshua  attacked  the  Amorites  in 
the  early  morning,  and  the  battle  continued  till  night ;  that  is, 
for  a  long  day  which  seemed  to  protract  itself  into  night,  to  com- 
plete the  victory.  The  sun  and  moon  were  witnesses  of  Joshua's 
great  deeds,  and  held  their  course  in  the  midst  of  heaven  till  the 
triumph  was  perfect.  Who  does  not  recognize  this  as  poetry, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  qnoted  from  the  Book  of  Poems  on  Heroes. 
In  the  usual  language  of  the  Hebrews  snch  expressions  wera 
neither  bold  nor  unusual.**    Heb.  Poene,  voL  i.  p.  237. 

Agamemou,  in  the  Iliads  utters  the  same  prayer  as  Joshua:-— 

"  Jove  greatest,  Jove  most  glorious,  sky  dweller,  oload  bedight, 
Let  not  the  son  nor  darkness  fall  and  wrnp  the  world  in  idght, 
TiU  Priam's  stately  palaoe  I  caat  in  rain  low."— /{tod,  ii.  412. 

VOL.   U.  11 
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as  a  sign  of  triumph  oyer  eueoiies  lately  so  dreadedi 
himself  speared  or  ran  them  through,  and  ordered 
their  dead  bodies,  as  a  mark  of  additional  dishonour,  to 
be  hung  up  on  trees  till  the  evening,  when  they  were 
taken  down,  as  the  Jewish  law  required,^  and  thrown 
ignominiously  into  the  cave. 

But  the  campaign  was  not  yet  ended,  for  the  foe  might 
rally  if  left  in  quiet.  Town  after  town  on  the  plain  was 
therefore  stormed — ^as  far  as  Hebron  in  the  south,  and 
round  by  the  Negeb,  below  the  hills  of  Judea ;  nor  did 
the  army  return  to  Gilgal  till  the  whole  of  the  hill 
country,  the  lowlands,  and  the  slopes,  ''with  all  their 
kings,''  had  been  overrun  and  for  the  time  subdued.' 

The  centre  and  the  south  of  Palestine  had  now  been 
conquered,  and  the  Israelites  had  secured  a  solid  footing 
in  the  land.  But  resistance  still  smouldered,  for  the  north 
had  not  been  invaded,  and  there  were  yet  Ganaanite  com- 
munities in  different  parts  that  had  escaped  the  brunt  of 
war.  The  destruction  of  Jericho ;  the  sacking  and  bum* 
ing  of  Ai  and  .Bethel ;  the  submission  of  Gideon  and  its 
confederate  towns ;  the  surrender  of  Central  Palestine  by 
the  flight  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  crushing  defeat  of  the 
southern  kings,  and  the  seizure  of  their  territory,  showed 
that  the  Hebrew  occupation  threatened  the  whole  land. 
A  final  league  of  native  chiefs  whose  populations  still 
furnished  the  materials  of  a  fighting  host  was  there- 
fore formed,  to  stem  the  invasion,  if  possible.  The 
head  of  this  confederation  was  Jabin,  ''he  whom  Gbd 
watches,''  king  of  Hazor,  "the  enclosed"  or  "forti- 
fied," in  the  northern  hills,  half-way  between  the  sea- 
coast  and  Lake  Merom.  Invitations  to  join  a  general 
rising  were  sent  out  by  him  to  the  chiefs  of  Madon, 
a  place  possibly  represented  by  the  ruin  Madin^  west 
»  Bent.  xxL  23.  *  Josh.  z.  40. 
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of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;*  of  Shimron,  the  present 
village  Simnnieh,  west  of  Nazareth;  and  of  Achshaph, 
the  existing  village  El  Yasifj  in  the  trihe  of  Asher ;  to 
the  far  off  chiefs  on  the  norths  in  the  mountains^ 
towards  Lebanon ;  to  those  in  the  Ghor  of  the  Jordan^ 
sonth  of  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  to  those  in  the  lowlands  and 
elsewhere^  and  to  Dor,  a  city  on  the  coast,  near  Mount 
Carmel ; '  to  all  the  Canaanites,  in  fact,  east  and  west ; 
to  the  Amorites,  Hittibes,  and  Perizzites  throughoat  the 
land;  to  the  Jebusites  on  the  hill  of  the  future  Jera- 
salem,  in  the  south;  and  to  the  Hivites  under  Mount 
Hermon  in  the  north.  All  alike  eagerly  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  making  one  last  grand  struggle  to  crush 
the  invader.  It  was  a  final  and  supreme  effort,  like 
that  of  our  forefathers  in  Northumberland,  after  the 
defeat  of  Senlac.  A  host  gathered  ^'as  the  sand  that 
is  upon  the  sea-shore  in  multitude,^'  with  a  great  force 
of  chariots  and  horses,  which  Israel  had  only  footmen 
to  oppose.  The  rendezvous  of  this  great  confederation 
was  appointed  on  the  plains  east  of  Lake  Merom,  the 
present  El  Huleh,  half-way  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  there  they  speedily 
gathered. 

But  Joshua,  though  now  a  man  of  about  ninety,  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  The  tribes,  who  were  still 
encamped  at  Gilgal,  ready  for  battle  at  any  moment,  were 
called  out  at  once,  and  by  a  swift  and  secret  march,  suc« 
ceeded  in  taking  the  foe  by  surprise,  which,  as  usual 
in  an  Eastern  army,  led  to  a  precipitate  and  confused 
flight.  Then,  once  more,  came  the  fierce  pursuit  and  re* 
lentless  slaughter  for  thirty  miles  straight  north  over  the 
hills,  probably  by  the  camel  path  still  used,  past  Laish  and 
Ijon;  then  over  the  cleft  of  the  Leontes,  north-west,  aa 
1  Conder's  Handbook,  p.  4Q&,  '  Bibel  Lex,,  art.  Diyr. 
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far  as  Sidon  and  Misrephoth-maim,^  on  the  coast,  wifcb 
ks  limekilns  and  smelting   farnaces.     Nor  did  it  end 
vtill   Mizpeh,   the  watch   tower^   far  off,  at  the  foot   of 
Lebanon,  was  reached. 

An  ordinary  army,  affcer  snch  a  victory,  wonid  have 
prized  above  all  else,  the  opportunity  of  patting  them- 
selves on  an  eqaal  footing  with  their  enemy,  by  util- 
izing the  captured  horses  and  chariots,  they  themselves 
having  none.  But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Israelites, 
divinely  led^  set  no  value  on  such  human  aid.  They 
believed  that  the  invisible  chariots  of  God  were  amongst 
them.     One  of  their  inspired  poets  at  a  later  date  only 

embodied  the  feelings  of  Joshua's  host,  when  he  sang :— 

■ 

*'  The  Almighty  scattered  kings  in  it; 
It  was  white  (with  the  robes  or  armoar  of  the  slain)  as  snow  on 

Mount  Salmon;* 
The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  twice 

told  over ; 
Jehovah  is  among  them.*** 

As  through  many  subsequent  generations  of  warriors,  one 
sentiment  animated  every  bosom,  as  the  host  swept  on 
to  the  charge,  or  met  that  of  their  foes : — 

**  Some  trust  in  chariots  and  some  in  horses ; 
Bat  we  will  remember  the  name  of  Jehovah,  onr  God.**^ 

The  battle  was  "  not  theirs  but  God's,*'*  and,  as  in  tibe 
past,  the  horses  were  crippled  and  the  chariots  burnt,  in 
obedience  to  Divine  command.*  Jabin's  capital,  HaEor, 
was  levelled  with  the  ground,  but  the  towns  which  stood 
on  hills  were  preserved  for  the  nse  of  the  victors  them- 

^  Conder,  p.  420.    Apparently  the  uncient  Sarepta,  now  known 
as  Surafem.    The  word  means  "burnings  by  the  waters." 
'  A  hill  near  Mount  Gerizim.  '  Fs,  Ixviii.  14, 17. 

«Ps.zz.7.        «lSam.xvii.47.  2  Chron.  xk.  15.        ^Joskxie. 
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■elvea^  as  more  eaj^ily  defensiblo.  The  spoil  of  the  oitica 
and  towns,  moreover,  and  their  cattle^  were  distributed 
among  the  conquerors;  the  women  and  children  taken  aa 
slaves,  and  the  male  prisoners  put  to  death,  aa  was  the 
custom  of  the  age. 

Thus,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,^  Israel  had  received 
from  God  ''great  and  goodly  and  strong  cities  which 
they  had  not  built ;  houses  full  of  all  good  things,  which 
they  had  not  filled;  wells  dug,  which  they  had  not 
digged;  vineyards  and  olive  trees  which  they  had  not 
planted ;  fruit  trees  in  abundance,  and  a  fat  land/^ 

The  division,  among  the  tribes,  of  the  territory  thus 
gained,  was  the  next  great  work.  Five  years  had  passed 
aince  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,^  and  their  leader  was 
'^  still  aa  atrong  as  in  the  day  when  Moses  had  sent  him, 
forty-five  yeara  before,  from  Kadesh  Barnea,  to  spy  out 
the  land/'*  A  great  popular  assembly  was  held  at 
Oilgal,  ^  under  the  presidency  of  Joshua,  Eleazar  the 
high  priest,  and  the  elders.  Two  and  a  half  tribes  had 
already  secured  their  share  of  the  conquests,  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  and  thus  nine  and  a  half  had  to  be 
provided  for.  Over  all  these  the  great  tribe  of  Joseph, 
divided  into  the  two  sections  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
claimed  precedence,  at  once  from  their  descent,  and  from 
the  fact  that  Joshua  belonged  to  their  number.  They 
demanded,  therefore,  the  best  part  of  the  country*— the 
central  hills,  which  are  specially  rich  in  water  and  very 
fruitful,  and  apparently  acted  at  once,  of  their  own 
accord,  in  the  matter ;  Ephraim  taking  possession  of  the 
part  north  and  south  of  Shechem,  with  its  rolling  hills 

>  Deut.  vi.  10, 11.     See  also  Neh.  ix.  26. 

*  Josh.  xiv.  10.     Diestel,  in  Eiehm  (p.  770),  thinks  the  war 
fAsted  seven  years.     8o  does  Lengerke  (Kenaan),  p.  647* 
»  Josh.  xiv.  7, 11.   '  *  Josh.  xiv.  6. 
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and  Bonny  valleys.  Shechein^  itself,  where  tlie  bones 
of  Joseph  were  now  buried,  and  where  Abraham  and 
Jacob  had  long  encamped,  thus  became  their  chief 
town,  and,  from  its  central  position,  in  a  measure  the 
capital  of  the  whole  coantrj.  The  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
which  had  abandoned  tent  life,  and  thrown  in  its  lot 
with  Ephraim,  had  the  district  immediately  to  the  north 
of  this,  but  they  were  cramped  in  their  limits  by  the 
presence  of  Canaanite  fortresses  in  the  rich  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  which  they  coveted.  Assuming  that  Joshua, 
as  one  of  themselves,  would  not  refuse,  the  united 
*  House  of  Joseph,'  therefore,  asked  him  to  let  the  other 
tribes  help  them  to  drive  out  the  enemy.  But  he  was 
less  pliable  than  they  had  hoped.  '^  The  hill  country  is 
not  enough  for  us,''  said  they,  ''  and  all  the  Canaanites 
that  dwell  in  the  valley-land  have  chariots  of  iron, 
both  they  of  Bethshean  (in  the  rich  Jordan  depression, 
east  of  Gilboa)  and  her  towns,  and  they  who  are  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.'*  ''Thou  art  a  great  people," 
replied  the  hoary  leader,  with  subdued  irony,  "  and  hast 
great  power;  thou  shalt  not  have  one  lot  only.  The 
hill  country  shall  be  thine;  it  is  now  forest,  but  thou 
shalt  cut  it  down;*  even  its  outlying  parts  shall  be 
thine ;  for  thou  shalt  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  though 
they  have  iron  chariots,  and  though  they  be  strong/'* 
Disappointed,  thus,  in  their  selfish  schemes,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  what  they  had  received. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  great  camp  by  this  separation 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  440. 

s  This  verse  seems  to  oonneot  t.ho  destruction  of  the  forests  of 
Western  Palestine  with  the  Israelite  iuvasion.  But  the  loss  of 
the  trees  has  destroyed  the  water  supply,  to  the  permanent 
injury  of  the  country. 

•  Josh.  xviL  16- la 
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of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  from  it,  was  the  signal  for  the  rest 
to  take  similar  care  for  their  own  future.  Four  tribes 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  north,  and  four  to  the  south. 
Finding,  it  may  be,  the  land  northward  opened  to  them 
in  a  measure  by  the  victory  over  Jabin;  the  former 
descended  into  Esdraelon,  and  pushed  their  way 
gradually  to  the  foot  of  Hermon.  Naphtali  and  Asher 
occupied,  between  them,  the  high  lands  stretching  from 
the  efo^rdan  to  the  Phenician  plain,  along  the  sea-coast, 
on  the  east  and  west;  the  portion  of  Asher  reaching 
from  Carmel  northwards,  and  that  of  Naphtali  bending 
upwards  from  the  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  to  meet  it. 
Bat  Asher  could  not,  any  more  than  Ephraim,  hold  his 
own  4gainst  the  chariots  of  the  Oanaanites,  and  was  soon 
contented  to  live  among  them,^  rejoicing  in  the  posses- 
sion of  some  of  the  richest  land  in  Palestine,  which 
yielded  the  oil  in  which  he  was  to  ''dip  his  foot,*' 
the  *'  bread,''  which  was  to  be  "  fat,'*  and  "  the  royal 
dainties,"  in  which  he  was  to  delight.*  Sinking  into 
purveyors  for  the  Phenician  cities,  they  soon  lost  their 
high  tone,  until  national  spirit  had  so  faded  away,  that 
when  Zebulon  and  Naphtali  "jeoparded  their  lives  to  the 
death,'*  in  the  struggle  against  Sisera,  Asher  cravenly 
sought  its  own  interests  in  the  havens  and  villages 
of  its  heathen  allies.*  Naphtali  held  the  interior  of 
Upper  Galilee,  with  its  lofty  heights,  from  one  of  which 
the  city  of  Safed^  looks  down,  at  an  elevation  of  2,700 

>  Jad.  1.  31,  32. 

s  Gen.  xlix.  20.     Deut.  zxziii.  24. 

»  Jud.  V.  17.  18.  For  the  crops  of  Asher's  district,  set 
Uohinsorif  vol.  iii.  p.  102.  Kearick's  Phenida,  p  81.  Beland,  p. 
817.  The  Phenician  coast  dties,  Acre,  Sidou  and  Tyre,  with  their 
vast  marit/ime  activity,  lay  ac  the  foot  of  the  moantains  of  Asher. 

<  The  "  high  watch  tower."    8epp,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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feefc  above  the  sea.  Bich  forests  still  clothe  the 
mountains^ ^  and  the  valleys  boast  of  soil  as  rich  as  any 
in  the  land.  Sach  a  region  could  only  have  been 
conquered  or  held  by  a  brave-hearted  people,  and  this 
character  Naphtali  always  retained.  In  the  blessing 
of  Jacob,  the  tribe  is  compared  to  a  towering  terebinth, 
with  a  goodly  crest,'  and  they  showed  themselves  at 
all  times  worthy  of  so  proud  a  symbol.  The  district 
obtained  by  Zebulon  ran  across  from  the  Kishon  to  the 
Jordan,  including  the  country  round  Nazareth,  and  the 
hills  on  the  north  side  of  Esdraelon.  It  enjoyed,  like 
Naphtali,  the  fisheries  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  it  had 
also  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  plain  of  El  Battauf, 
behind  Nazareth,  while,  fortunately  for  itself,  its  bounds 
did  not  reach  to  the  open  sweep  of  Esdraelon,  which 
was  beyond  all  parts  else  exposed  to  war.  Up  among 
'the  hills,  it,  too,  like  Naphtali,  preserved  its  manly 
vigour,  and  bore  itself  nobly  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom, against  the  swarming  enemy  around.  The  tribe 
of  Issachar  had,  in  one  sense,  perhaps  the  finest  position 
in  the  country — for  it  made  its  home  in  the  rich  plain 
of  £sdraelon.  But  it  was  able  to  do  so  only  at  the 
price  of  its  independence,  for  the  strong  Canaanite  city 
of  Acre  guarded  it  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Bethshean 
at  its  eastern  end,  while  the  fortresses  of  Taauach  and 
Harosheth  overlooked  it  from  spurs  of  the  southeru 
hills.*    But  ''he  saw  that  rest  was  good  and  the  land 

«  Van  de  Vdde,  vol.  I  p.  293. 

*  Ewald*8  OeBchiMe^  vol  iL  p.  380. 

'  Then,  as  now,  the  plain  itself  had  apparently  no  towns ;  the 
terrors  of  Arab  inroads  driving  the  settled  population  to  the 
shelter  of  the  hills  north  and  south.  The  plain  was  no  doabi 
tilled  throQghoat,  but  the  homes  of  the  people  were  chiefly  oo 
the  neighbouring  heights. 
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pleasant,  and  lie  bowed  his  back  to  bear,  and  became 
a  slave  to  tribute."  The  blessing  of  Jacob  rightly 
described  him,  as  ''a  strong  boned  he-ass*' — the  heavy 
beast  for  the  field,  not  that  for  the  pad — "couching 
down  beti^een  two  hedgerows,'*^  resting  in  dull  quiet 
and  ease.  From  the  first,  the  tribe  fell  back  from  its 
manhood,  and  it  bore  only  a  very  subordinate  part  in 
the  future  history  of  the  nation.  • 

The  remaining  tribes  sought  homes  in  the  south,  with 
more  or  less  mutual  help,  but  without  any  organized 
support  of  the  whole  people.  The  small  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin,— a  client,  in  some  sense,  of  Ephraim,  and  only 
separated  from  it  in  sympathies  after  the  final  division 
of  the  kingdom  under  Behoboam — obtained  a  confined 
but  fruitful  district  on  the  south  of  its  gi*eat  patron 
tribe ;  embracing  whatever  it  conld  conquer  of  the 
space  between  Jerusalem  on  the  soutli,  and  Bethel  on 
the  north,  and  from  the  Jordan  to  the  west  side  of  the 
central  hills.  The  Gibeonites  and  their  connected 
towns  thus  lived  in  their  midst,  while,  on  the  south,  the 
Jebusites  held  the  strong  fortress,  hereafter  to  become 
Jerusalem.  But  the  bravery  and  vigour  of  the  tribo 
were  in  striking  contrast  to  its  numerical  weakness. 
Ephraim,  in  fact,  owed  to  it  much  of  its  military 
strength.  Always  ready  to  maintain  its  quarrels  by  its 
slingers  and  bowmen,  who  were  famous  for  their  skill 
and  courage,'  and  by  its  swordsmen,  who  were  noted  for 

r 

*  Gen.  xlix.  15, 16. 

<  Graetz  thinks  that  the  battle  of  Merom  was  fought  only  by 
the  nortlieni  tribes,  and  that  it  took  place  as  the  resalt  oi 
Napbiali  and  A&her  invading  the  territories  of  Jabin  and  hia 
allies,  lo  obtain  the  districts  allotted  them.  Gesehichte,  yol.  i 
p.  67. 

*  Gen.  xlijL  27.    Jud.  xx.  15.    1  Ghron.  xii.  S. 
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equal  dexterity  in  the  ase  of  their  weapon  with  eithei 
hand,  it  was  pre-eminently  a  soldier  clan. 

The  great  tribe  of  Judah,^  which,  at  the  conquest, 
boasted  more  fighting  men  than  Ephraim,  and  had  a 
higher  military  reputation,  early  entered  into  possession 
of  its  portion  of  the  land.  The  districts  assigned  to  the 
seven  smaller  tribes  were  fixed  by  lot,  after  their  limits 
had  been  determined  by  three  men  chosen  from  each, 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  award  was  left  to  the  future, 
when  the  Canaanites  should  be  dispossessed,  which 
they  too  often  never  were.  With  Judah,  however,  the 
case  was  different.  Acting  independently,  like  Ephraim, 
it  at  once  invaded  the  territory  it  had  chosen,  though 
it  had  to  struggle  long  for  its  quiet  possession.  It 
seems  as  if  it  had  felt  itself  aggrieved  by  the  seizure 
of  the  richest  part  of  the  country  by  the  descendants  of 
Joseph,  and  had  withdrawn  as  far  as  possible  from  them. 
The  Kenites,'  who  were  not  only  allies  but  related  in 
blood,  had  already  settled  in  the  far  south,  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  and  it  appears  to  have  turned  to  them  to  find 
a  home  the  more  easily  by  their  help.  Jerusalem,  itself, 
fell  before  its  fierce  attack,  and  was  burned,'  but  only  to  be 
recovered,  after  a  short  time,  by  the  Jebu  sites,  in  whose 
hands  it  was  left  without  further  struggle.  But  though 
this  central  stronghold  was  lost,  Judah  still  held  the  land 
on  all  sides  of  it  except  the  north,  and  appears  even  to  have 
become  friendly  with  its  possessors.  The  limits  gained 
were  soon,  however,  too  strait,  and  had  to  be  widened  \}j 
successive  wars,  in  which  Simeon  lent  useful  aid.* 

^  The  tribe  of  Judah  was  known,  from  the  time  of  Isaiah,  as  the 
HouBe  of  Jaoob,  in  oontrast  to  Ephraim  and  the  northern  tribes 
who,  as  has  been  noticed,  were  spoken  of  as  the  House  of  Joseph. 
Isa.  ii.  5,  6 ;  viii.  17 ;  xiv.  1,  eto. 

>  See  page  369.  *  Jud.  L  7, 8.  «  Jud.  I  3L 
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The  first  conquest  in  these  tribal  campaigns  wan  the 
town  and  district  of  Bezek^  in  the  Maritime  Plain^  south 
of  Lydda.  The  ferocious  boast  of  its  "  king  " — a  petty 
tyrant — that  he  had  overthrown  seventy  ''kings/'  and 
after  miserably  maiming  them,  had  let  them  gather 
their  meat  under  his  table,  throws  a  strong  light  on  the 
character  of  the  times.  The  sternness,  which  inflicted 
on  such  a  monster  the  misery  he  had  caused  to  so  many 
of  his  equals,  was  only  just  retribution.^ 

The  town  and  district  of  Hebron  fell  next  before  tho 
fierce  invaders.  It  had  passed  again  into  the  power  of 
the  Ganaanites  since  Joshua  had  taken  it,'  but  Caleb,  the 
the  only  other  survivor  of  the  spies  of  forty-five  years 
before,'  claimed  it,  at  once  on  the  ground  of  a  promise 
from  Moses  and  as  a  gift  from  Joshua.  He  had  passed 
through  it  in  his  dangerous  journey  as  a  spy,  when  in  his 
full  manly  strength,  but  he  eagerly  urged  that,  old  as 
he  was,  he  was  still  as  able  to  fight  as  when  at  his  best, 
and  demanded  to  lead  the  attacking  force.^  The  finest 
grapes  of  Palestine  grew  on  the  slopes  of  its  valley^ 
and  it  was  specially  dear  to  the  Israelite,  as  the  site 
of  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  which  lay  the  bodies  of 
the  founders  of  the  race.  A  remnant  of  the  once 
dreaded  Anakim  held  it,  but  nothing  could  resist  the 
fierceness  and  determination  of  Caleb  and  his  men,  and 
the  town  and  district  passed  into  his  possession,  to 
become  henceforth  the  capital  of  the  southern  tribes, 
till  the  storming  of  Jebus,  in  the  time  of  David. 

Debir,  ''the  oracle  town,'*  called,  formerly,  Eiriath 
Sepher,  "the  book  town,''   about  three  miles  west  of 

*  The  Athenians  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  all  the  men  of  Egina 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  to  piuvciit  their  holding  the  lanoe 
again.     ValeHus  Max.,  IX.  ii.  8. 

2  Jnsh.  X.  36,  37.  »  Josh.  adv.  6-15.  *  Josh.  xv.  14 
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Hebron,  next  invited  conquest,  and,  to  kindle  enthnsiasnij 
tbe  hand  of  a  daughter  of  Caleb  was  offered  as  a  prize 
to  any  brave   leader  who  should  take  it.     Such  a  hero 
was  presently  found,  in  the  person  of  Othniel,  "  the  Lion 
of  God,''  a  younger  brother  of  Caleb,^  and  Achsah  his 
niece  forthwith  became  his  bride.     But  the  new  con- 
quest lay  on  the  edge  of  the  Negeb,  outside  the  rich 
valley  of  Hebron,  and  the  prospect  of  such  an  inheritance 
did  not  please  the  damsel,  when  Othniel,  her  husband, 
led  her  home  to  it,  doubtless  with  a  great  cavalcade  of 
his  friends,  amidst   gladdening   music;'   Caleb   himself 
accompanying   the   procession,    to    do    the   young  pair 
honour.      Suddenly  alighting  from  her  ass,  as  if   some 
misfortune  had    befallen    her,    she   begged   her   father 
*'  to  give  her  a  dowry ''  worthy  of  the  name,  "  for  you 
have  given  me  a  waterless  place;**  *'pray  give  me  the 
springs  of  water  "  yonder  *'  as  well : ",  apparently  those 
which  gush  out  at  the  '*  Carrael "  of  Judah,  where  the 
fruitful  plain  of  Hebron  slopes  down  eastwardly  to  the 
less  favoured  Negeb.' 

Zepbath,  the  ancient  enemy  of  Israel,  was  now  also 
destroyed,  its  site  receiving  the  appropriate  name  of 
Hormah,  or  "  desolation."  *  Gaza,  Askelon,  and  Bkron,* 
strong  cities  on  the  rich  Maritime  Plain,  were  also,  like 
Jerusalem,  taken  and  held  for  a  time,  but  the  chariots 
of  the  Canaanites  made  them  untenable,  and  Judah  had 
to  retire  again  to  the  hills.  But  while  Asher  and  Naph- 
tali  had  to  guard  the  northern  marches^  Judah  was  safe 
on  the  southern  border,  protected  by  the  friendly  Kenites, 
descendants  of  Jethro's  tribe,  and  even  by  Arabs,  with 

*  Jod.  L  13;  iii.  9.  1  Ghron.  iv.  13.  Some,  however,  think  h« 
was  Ca1eb*s  nephew. 

*  Yan  Lennep*B  Bible  Lands,  eto.,  p.  550. 

*  Wilton,  The  Negeb,  voL  L  p.  6w        «  Jud.  i.  17.        '  Jod.  L  IE 
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wbom  it  formed  alliances.^  On  the  west  the  lo\i1aiid 
popolatiou  was  too  strong  for  it;  on  the  east^  a  terrible 
wilderness  stretched  from  the  line  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  Only  the  hill  coantry  between  remained^ 
therefore^  to  the  tribe. 

Simeon  had  at  first  been  stronger  than  Jadah^  bnt  soon 
decayed  nnder  the  adverse  influences  of  its  history.  Its 
lot  had  fallen  in  the  Negeb  or  South  Country^  embracing, 
in  a  wide  sweep,  all  the  land  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  as  far  south  as  the  Wady  el  Arish,  or 
"  River  of  Egypt.''  At  first,  with  the  help  of  Judah,  it 
had  been  able  to  seize  some  of  the  rich  towns  in  the 
plains^  bnt  it  soon  lost  them,  and  had,  henceforth,  to  live 
under  the  protection  of  its  neighbour,  with  no  well  defined 
territory,  and  with  not  even  a  single  town  it  could  call 
its  own.  The  downs  that  had  fallen  to  its  lot  served 
for  pasturage  to  wandering  camps,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
tribe  lived  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  though  without  having 
any  voice  in  their  councils.  It  kept  its  distinctness, 
however,  as  late  as  the  times  of  David,  but  ultimately 
was  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  stronger  tribe. 

The  fortunes  of  Dan  were  even  harder  than  those  of 
Simeon.  Nominally,  its  territory  extended  from  the  west 
of  that  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  to  the  sea-coast,  thus 
including  the  districts  of  the  cities  of  Lydda,  Ekron, 
Beth-Dagon,  and  Joppa;  bnt  though  it  overran  these  at 
first,  it  was  forced  back,'  ere  long,  into  the  hills,  where 
the  available  space  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
a  community  boasting  of  64,000  fighting  men.  Having 
no  patron  tribe  such  as  Simeon  or  Benjamin  enjoyed, 
it  seems  to  have  been  forced,  for  a  long  time,  to  lead  a 

>  Thns  Abigail,  David's  sister,  was  married  to  an  Ishmaelite. 
1  Chron.  ii.  17. 
*  Josh.  xiz.  41.    Jad.  L  34,  85.    1  Sam.  vii.  ISw 
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camp  life^  crowded  together  in  a  spot  known,  even  in 
later  times,  as  the  ^'  Camp  of  Dan/'^  near  Kiriath  Jearim, 
"  the  forest  city/^  a  few  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
confines  of  Benjamin  and  Jndah.  Such  a  state  of  things, 
however^  was  soon  intolerable,  and  as  we  shall  hereafter 
have  to  notice  piore  fallj,  drove  a  nnmber  of  the  Danitea 
to  emigrate  to  the  north,  where  detached  Canaanite  com- 
munities offered  an  easy  prey.  Six  hundred  men,  there- 
fore, with  their  wives  and  children,  wandered  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Hermon,  and  having  overcome  some  Sidonians 
living  there,  took  their  land,  which  was  of  extraordinary 
fertility,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  conquered  town 
from  Laish  to  Dan.' 

The  tribe  of  Levi  having  been  separated  to  the  oflloes 
of  religion,  was  appointed  to  receive  its  support  from 
the  community  at  large,  and,  therefore,  had  no  distinct 
territory  assigned  it.  It  was  to  receive  the  tithes  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  land,  from  which,  however,  it  was 
required  to  pay  a  titho  to  the  priests,  in  acknowledgment 
of  rlieir  higher  consecration.  Forty-eight  towns,  with 
a  circle  of  meadow  land  round  each,  for  the  pastnrage 
of  its  flocks  and  herds  were,  however,  set  apart  for 
its  residence,  all  over  the  country,  that  its  services, 
required  in  many  ways,  might  be  everywhere  available. 
To  appoint  these  towns,  of  which  three  on  each  side  of 
the  Jordan  were  cities  of  refuge,  to  which  the  manslayer 
might  flee,  was  the  last  public  act  of  Joshua. 

It  would  seem,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  whole 
country  had  at  first  been  invaded,  and,  in  a  measure, 
conquered,  but  that  a  reaction  soon  began,  by  which  the 
Ganaanites  speedily  recovered  themselves,  so  as  to  drive 
out  the  Israelites,  in  their  turn,  from  all  the  lowlands,  to 
the  difficult  mountain  heights  and  valleys.     It  must  thus 

1  Jud.  siii.  25;  xviii.  12.       <  Jo^h.  xix.  4.7.    Jud.  xyiiu  27-S9. 
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have  required  many  years,  before  the  tribes  were  in  any 
measure  peaceably  in  possession  even  of  what  they  ulti* 
mately  retained.^  The  Book  of  Judges^  indeed,  recalls  a 
slow  conquest,  like  that  by  which  the  o]d  English,  step 
by  step,  drove  back  the  native  British,  or  the  French 
gained  fast  hold  of  Algeria.  Without  cavalry  or  horses, 
the  Hebrews  might  overrun  the  country,  but  could  hold 
only  the  parts  capable  of  natural  defence,  and,  hence^ 
Canaanite  strongholds  showed  themselves  permanently, 
like  islands,  in  every  direction,  above  the  flood  of  the 
intruding  population.  Yet  Israel  tenaciously  held  ita 
ground,  and,  in  the  end,  overpowered  the  native  ele« 
ment ;  making  the  whole  country,  except  the  sea-coast, 
thoroughly  its  own.*  The  untrained  vigour  of  its  war- 
riora,  however,  contrasted  with  the  developed  military 
skill  and  appliances  they  overcame,  only  intensified  the 
feeling,  that  they  were  indebted  for  their  triumph  to  a 
higher  than  human  power,  and  this  sentiment  continued 
vivid,  century  after  century. 

"  O  God/'  [writes  a  Psalmist  J  *'  we  have  heard  with  oar  ears, 
Oar  forefathers  have  told  as, 
What  wonders  Tboa  didst  in  their  day; 
In  the  days  of  old. 
How  Thou  didst  drive  oat  and  uproot  the  heathen  wUh  Thy 

hand; 
How  l^hon  didst  break  in  pieces  the  nations  and  cast  them  outi. 
For  they  [Israel]  got  not  the  land  with  their  own  sword, 
Keitber  did  their  own  arm  save  them : 
Bat  Thy  right  hand  and  Thine  arm, 
And  because  the  light  of  Thy  coantenanoe  was  favourable  to 

them."* 

>  Josh.  xvii.  15-18.    Jud.  i.  19,  34. 

*  Deut.  xxzii  13 ;  xxxiii.  29.    Ps.  zviii.  34.    Is.  iTiii.  14.    Hab. 
Ui.  19. 

*  Ps.  zliv.    I  ha^e  adopted  one  or  two  modifications  from  Graet^ 
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Gilgal  oontiuaed  the  centre  of  the  nation  and  i,he  seat 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  of  the  Ark  as  loDg  as  the  coaiitry 
was  still  disturbed;  the  Levites  and  the  high  priest 
naturally  fixing  their  dwellings  beside  the  sanctuary. 
It  thus  attained  a  measure  of  sacredness  which  long 
Buryived ;  popular  assemblies  being  gathered  at  it^  and 
pilgrimages  made  to  it.^  But  its  position  was  unsuited 
as  a  permanent  capital^  and  hence,  as  soon  as  the  tribes 
separated  to  their  respective  territories,  the  Tabernacle 
was  removed  to  the  previously  insignificant  Shiloh,  a 
more  central  locality,  in  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  Joshua's 
tribe,  where  it  continued  for  centuries.'  Thus  the  reli- 
gions metropolis  was  distinct  from  the  political ;  Shiloh 
being  the  one  and  Shechem  the  other.  It  seems  strange 
that  Bethel — hallowed  by  so  many  memories  of  the 
patriarchs — should  not  have  been  chosen ;  but  there  are 
indications  of  a  long  struggle  for  that  spot,  again  and 
again  renewed,  which  rendered  it  unsafe  for  a  treasure 
so  sacred  as  the  Ark.' 

The  great  war  of  conquest  being  ended,  Joshua  laid 
aside  his  office  and  retired  to  a  well-earned  retreat  at 
Timnath-serah,  in  his  own  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  ^  exercising 
henceforth  only  a  moral  power,  which  was  readily  acknow- 
ledged. But  his  retirement  was  the  beginning  of  a 
national  decline.  The  constitution  of  Israel  permitted 
no  king  or  ruler  except  in  war,  and  the  tribes  naturally 
reverted  more  and  more  to  a  simple  patriarchal  govern- 
ment, which,  though  favourable  to  the  development  of 
popular  liberty,  tended  to  isolation  and  weakness,  and 
made  energetic  and  prompt  action  at  any  time  difficult. 
The  determination  to  extend  their  limits  andj  at  the  same 

^  Hosea  iv.  16 ;  ix.  15 ;  xii.  12.   Amos  iv.  4s  ▼.  & 

*  1  Sam.  i  d.    Fs.  Izzviii.  60,  68.    Jer.  viL  12.      v 

*  Ewdld,  vol  ii  p.  393.    *  Josh,  zix  50. 
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time,  to  act  apart^  was  a  fruitful  source  of  danger,  nor 
could  tlie  same  vigorous  national  spirit,  or  the  same  high 
religious  tone  as  hitherto  be  maintained,  whea  the  com- 
monwealth was  broken  np  into  frap^ments.  The  closing 
years  of  Joshua's  life  were  thus  like  the  waning  of  the 
iDoon,  in  which  darkness  grows  ever  deeper — ^a  darkness 
reflected  in  his  addresses  to  the  people,  urging  on  them^ 
with  intense  earnestness,  the  necessity  of  honouring  the 
covenant  they  had  made  with  Jehovah  at  Mounts  Ebal 
and  Gerizim^  as  their  fathers  had  at  Sinai.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  indeed^  he  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
them  solemnly  renew  it,  and  raise  a  stone  memorial  of 
their  having  done  so.^  At  last,  twenty-five  years  after 
crossing  the  Jordan,  he  died  at  l^is  own  inheritance,  full 
of  years  and  glory,  at  the  age  of  110^  and  the  light  of 
Israel  for  the  time  faded  away. 

It  was  left  to  the  investigations  of  oar  own  day  to 
link  together  the  present  and  the  distant  past,  by  the 
discovery  of  what  seems  almost  beyond  question  to  be 
the  tomb  of  the  great  successor  of  Moses,  M.  Victor 
Gu^rin,  who  has  the  credit  of  this  striking  identification, 
writes  of  it  thus :  *  "  Two  hours  and  a  half  north-west  of 
of  Djnfna,  the  ancient  Gophna,  are  the  ruins  of  Tibneh. 
They  cover  the  slopes  and  the  crest  of  a  hill  which  ie 
surrounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  deep  ravine.  On 
the  south  side,  the  hill  sinks,  in  terraces,  to  a  yalley 
formerly  covered  in  part  with  houses,  and  marked  by  a 
magnificent  evergreen  oak,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Palestine,  Advancing  still  south,  the  last  slopes  of 
a  hill  facing  Tibneh  are  met :  their  rocky  sides  revealing 
several  tombs,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  necropolis.  0^ 
the  top  of  the  height  is  a  small  Mussulman  village,  with 

^  Josh.  xziv.  26.    '  In  a  note  read  by  him  at  the  Academie 
des  Iiiscriptiona  et  Belles  Lettres,  28th  Oct.»  1864 

VOL.   U.  ff  V 
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fieveral  ancient  cisterns,  and  a  number  of  finely-cut 
stones  of  antique  masonry  built  into  the  modem  houses. 

^*  The  tombs  have  been  hewn  out  at  different  levels 
on  the  north  slopes  of  the  hill,  eight  being  more  notice- 
able than  the  rest.  One,  however,  is  much  the  most 
remarkable.  An  oblong  vestibule  cut  in  the  rock  is  sup- 
ported by  four  pillars,  two,  at  the  side,  half  separated 
from  the  hill:  the  others,  in  the  centre,  entirely  so. 
They  have  no  capitals,  and  are  ornamented  at  their  tops 
only  by  a  few  simple  mouldings.  Immediately  behind 
them,  the  face  of  the  rock,  forming  the  front  wall  of  the 
tomb,  is  pierced  by  no  fewer  than  288  small  openings,  in 
eight  rows ;  some  square,  some  triangular,  but  mostly  half- 
round.  At  the  right  side  of  this  rock  partition  is  the 
low  and  narrow  door  of  the  tomb,  leading  into  a  chamber 
with  fifteen  compartments,  of  which,  however,  only  ibur- 
teen  have  been  intended  to  receive  the  dead.  The  place 
of  honour  in  this  pale  assembly  was  evidently  reserved  for 
the  occupant  of  a  small  chamber  facing  tiie  entry:  the 
other  locnli  being  designed  for  members  of  his  family.'' 

**A  first  sight  of  this  tomb  forces  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  intended  for  some  one  very  illustrious,  whose  place 
of  rest  was  honoured,  from  time  to  time,  with  solemn 
illuminations  by  lamps,  placed  in  the  multitude  of  small 
niches  in  the  vestibule.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  a  few  such 
in  the  interior  of  tombs,  but  there  is  no  other  instance  of 
provision  being  made  for  illumination  from  the  outside. 
No  one  can  be  fancied  as  reckoned  worthy  of  sach 
honour  but  one  who  was  an  object  of  public  veneration, 
and  who  could  this  be  at  what  is  seemingly  beyond 
doubt  Timnath-serah— but  Joshua  f  "  ^ 

''  The  tomb  shows  marks  of  the  highest  antiquity,  fof 
it  is  similar  to  those  made  by  the  Canaanites  for  them* 
>  M.  Gu^riu  here  goes  into  details  of  the  identification. 
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selves,  l)efore  the  arrival  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  country. 
The  very  measures  used  in  its  construction  seem,  on  close 
examination^  to  be  the  old  Egyptian  system,  which  the 
Hebrews^  as  we  know,  brought  with  them  from  the  Nile.'^ 
In  1870,  more<iver,  additional  confirmation  of  this 
being  really  the  tomb  of  Joshua,  was  obtained  from  a 
discovery  made  in  it  by  the  Abb^  Richard.  He  had  just 
explored  the  ruins  of  Gilgal^  where  Joshua  caused  the 
sons  of  Israel  to  be  circumcised  with  stone  knives,  and 
gathered  in  a  radius  of  a  few  kilometres,  after  so  many 
centuries,  a  large  number  of  small  flint  knives,  scattered 
over  the  ground,  and  sometimes  buried  in  it.  But  as  it 
is  said  in  our  Greek  Bible,  that  the  Israelites,  when  they 
interred  Joshua,  buried  with  him  the  flint  knives  which 
they  had  used  for  circumcision  at  Gilgal,  the  Abb^  deter- 
mined to  search  whether  any  such  knives  still  remained 
in  the  tomb  which  was  reputed  to  be  his,  at  Timneh — or 
Timnath-serah.  ^  Judge  of  his  delight,  then,  when  on  a 
visit  to  the  tomb,  in  company  with  a  priest  from  Jeru- 
salem and  the  sheik  of  the  village  El-Birzeit,  he  found 
in  it  a  great  number  of  flint  knives,  in  the  soil  of  the 
different  sepulchral  chambers. ' 

^  Two  passages  iu  the  SepMingint  record  this.  let.  Josh.  xxi. 
42,  "And  thoy  gave  him  (Joshua)  the  city  which  he  had  asked — 
Thamnasarach,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  Joshua  built  the  city  and 
lived  in  it.  And  Joshua  took  the  knives  of  circa mcision,  with 
which  he  had  circumcised  the  sons  of  Israel  on  the  journey  in  the 
desert,  and  laid  theni  up  in  T)iamnaBara(;h/'  2iid.  Chap.  xxiv. 
dO,  ''And  they  hurled  him  in  Thamnasnrach  iu  Mount  Ephraim^ 
in  the  north  of  Mount  Gralaad  (Gaas,  in  Jad.^  ii.  9).  And  they 
placed  by  him,  for  a  memorial,  the  stone  knives  with  which  he  had 
circumcised  the  Hons  of  Israel  in  Gilgal  when  he  led  them  from 
Egypt  as  the  Lord  commanded.     And  they  are  there  to  this  day.** 

*  Gu^rin,  Deecrip.  de  la  Palestine;  Sainarie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  100-lOJi 
See  also  Lietit  Oonder,  in  Pal.  Fund  Reports,  187S,  p.  22.  In 
Tent  Worhj  p.  118,  however,  he  qaestions  the  identification. 
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MOSES  had  given  Israel  a  body  of  civil  and  religtoiu 
law,  but  he  had  left  them  withoat  anything  eqai* 
Talent  to  apolitical  constitution.  His  great  aim  bpid  been 
to  establish  among  them  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as 
their  invisible  King  and  Giod,  bo  firmly,  as  to  preclade 
the  possibility  of  their  falling  permanently  from  it.  He 
had  foaud  established  a  body  of  castoma  and  laws, 
sanctioned  by  immemorial  nsage  in  the  Hebrew  tribes 
and  other  branches  of  the  Arab  race,  who  were,  like  them- 
eelvea,  descendants  of  Abraham, — and  had  necessarily 
adopted  these,  after  purifying  them  from  all  idolatrous 
taints  and  raiiiing  them  in  their  details  to  as  high  a 
moral  tone  as  was  possible  iti  such  an  age.'  Bat  he  had 
silently  omitted  any  reference  to  a  speclikl  political  order  j 
his  only  allusion  to  a  possible  change  being  that,  if  kings 
were  hereafter  appointed,  they  should  avoid  having  great 
numbers  of  horses,  lest  it  should  promote  interconrse 
with  Egypt,  from  which  horses  were  mostly  obtained; 
that  in  the  same  way  they  should  not  multiply  wives, 
lost  they  should  be  led  by  them  into  idolatry ;  and  that 
they  should  not  amass  great  treasures  of  silver  and  gold.' 
Hence,  on  the  separation  of  the  tribes  to  their  respectin 
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torritories^  ihey  afc  onoe  reverted  to  the  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity of  their  ancestors.  As  in  the  tents  of  Abraham, 
the  father  of  the  family  was  the  ruler,  and  his  authority 
passed  to  his  descendants  in  the  person  of  the  eldest 
son,  through  successive  generations.  Michaelis  fitly 
compares  this  primitive  organization  of  society,  which 
was  that  of  all  the  Arab  tribes,  as  well  as  of  the 
Hebrews,  to  the  clans  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders.^  It 
bad  prevailed  in  the  slave  huts  of  Egypt,  and  survived 
to  the  time  of  Saul.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribe  and  of  its 
subordinate  sections,  in  due  limitation,  commanded,  and 
all  its  members  obeyed.  The  complicated  intricacy  of 
our  system  of  government  was  unknown,  and  would 
have  been  useless,  for  there  were  only  fathers  and 
children.  Not  only  had  the  Hebrews  no  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  other  nations ;  they  had  neither  commerce  nor 
manufactures,  and  hardly  any  bond  existed  even  between 
the  different  tribes. 

There  was,  hence,  no  central  and  supreme  power, 
because  there  was  no  national  government  or  adminis- 
tration. Each  tribe  was  independent;  all  the  local 
authorities  were  hereditary;  no  new  laws  were  made, 
for  those  of  Moses  were  final;  there  were  no  publio 
enterprises,  for  such  things  were  unknown.  There  were, 
in  fact,  strictly  speaking,  no  functionaries  to  appoint  or 
to  pay ;  no  public  exchequer ;  neither  taxes,  nor  duties, 
unless  the  tithe  payable  to  the  priests  and  Levites  be 
regarded  as  a  tax,  and  not,  rather,  as  a  quit  rent  imposed 
by  God  on  the  tribes,  in  return  for  their  enjoyment  of  the 
land,  and  ordered  by  Him  to  be  paid  to  His  represen- 
tatives who  had  had  only  some  towns  allowed  them. 

This  simplicity  in  social  organization  characterized 
private  life  no  less  than  public.   As  each  village  was  self* 
1  Mosaisel^eB  Bechi^  vol.  L  §  xlvL  p.  262. 
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complete  and  independent^  except  in  its  shadowj  rela* 
tion  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe^  so  each  family  had  within 
itself  nearly  all  it  required.  Much  that  seems  indispens- 
able to  us  was  as  unknown  and  useless  as  it  is  to 
the  Bedouin  of  to-day.  Of  our  artificial  tastes,  onr 
refinements  of  luxury  and  of  the  table,  the  Hebrews 
knew  nothing.  There  was  no  working  class  among  them ; 
and  only  here  and  there  the  few  cn^  needed  for  their 
elementary  wants.  All  lived  on  the  prodnce  of  the 
field  or  flock.  The  wheat  had  been  grown  by  the  house- 
holder himself;  the  flesh  and  milk  of  his  sheep  or  goats 
and  the  fruit  of  his  vine,  or  fig-tree,  were  his  constant 
food.  His  clothes  were  spun,  woven  and  sewed  by  the 
women  of  the  household,  and  they  baked  his  bread  and 
cooked  his  meals ;  there  were  no  arts  or  trades,  neither 
shoemakers,  bakers,  grocers  nor  butchers ;  only  farmers 
and  shepherds.  Commerce  was  limited  to  an  occasional 
exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  of  the  flock,  with 
the  busy  Pheuicians  or  with  passing  caravans,  for  some 
rich  cloth  or  jewels,  or  for  arms,  or  articles  of  utilify. 
The  community  was  as  independent  in  the  wants  of  life 
as  in  government. 

Nor  were  there  any  special  arrangements  such  as  wo 
have,  to  maintain  peace  and  order.  There  were  neither 
judges  to  dispense  justice,  police  to  guard  the  laws,  nor 
court  houses  for  the  trial  of  offenders.  The  elders  of 
each  peUy  community  decided  cases  at  the  gate  of  the 
village  or  town,  and  the  execution  of  their  sentences 
was  carried  out  by  those  interested,  without  the  inter* 
vention  of  public  officers.  In  the  same  way  private 
cransactions  were  settled  at  the  gate,  without  lawyers  and 
without  writing,  but  before  the  inbabitivnts,  who  served 
as  witnesses.^ 

1  Gen.  xxiiL  3  ff.     Bath  iv.  1  ff.    See  vol.  i.  p.  403w 
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tn  only  two  cases  was  a  higher  aathonty  than  the 
heads  of  families  or  clans  felt  to  be  needed :  in  difScult 
legal  questions^  and  in  the  event  of  war.  For  the  first  of 
these  Moses  had  provided,  bat  nothing  had  been  detor« 
mined  as  regarded  the  other. 

If  the  elders  coald  not  settle  any  special  dispute,  or 
if  their  decision  were  questioned,  recourse  was  to  be  had 
to  the  priests ;  ^  the  only  rule,  in  the  Mosaic  legislation^ 
which  in  any  measnre  bound  the  whole  nation  together 
in  their  civil  relations.  But,  as  has  been  said,  no 
provision  was  made  in  reference  to  war.  There  was  no 
standing  army,  and  the  endless  subdivision  of  the  com- 
munity into  independent  fragments  made  one,  in  our 
sense,  impossible.  Professional  soldiers,  in  fact,  did 
not  exist,  nor  was  there  any  disciplined  force  whatever. 
If  the  country  were  invaded,  each  man  armed  himself 
as  he  could,  and  followed  the  head  of  his  village,  who 
led  his  contingent  to  the  rallying  place  of  the  clan; 
perhaps  at  some  point  where  all  the  other  clans  of  the 
same  tribe  were  to  meet;  but  in  such  hasty  gather- 
ingSj  when  those  only  who  chose  assembled,  there 
was  neither  gradation  of  rank  nor  any  military  order. 
Organized  battalions,  payment  of  troops,  uniform,  com- 
missariat,  or  strategy  were  alike  unknown.  Force  or 
surprise  were  the  only  military  conceptions.  Each  man 
supplied  his  own  food,*  or  got  it  by  plunder,  or  by  a 
requisition  of  the  band  on  some  town  or  individual.' 
There  was  no  provision  for  any  lengthened  campaign^ 
such  as  our  ancient  militia  undertook  in  our  civil  wars 
or  in  France,  and  hence  there  could  be  nothing  more 
than  mere  raids  or  forays,  like  those  of  the  Bedouins  of 
to-day;  swift  marches,  endiug  in  an  attack  or  surprise^ 

»  Deut.  xvii.  S-12.  •  1  Sam.  xvil  17. 

*  Jod.  viiu  5.    1  Sam.  zxv.  11. 
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followed  by  a  dispersion  of  the  force  to  their  respeotitv 
homes. 

In  such  an  ntter  disintegration  of  the  commanity,  no 
one>  in  ordinary  times,  coald  claim  the  chief  authority, 
and  each  individual  did  '^what  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes/'  ^  Patriotism,  in  a  large  sense,  could  scai^cely 
exist,  where  each  village  was  entirely  self-governing,  and 
absorbed  the  interests  of  its  population.  It  was  only 
when  oppression  had  become  unendurable,  that  some 
spirit  nobler  than  the  crowd,  raising  a  cry  for  united 
action  against  the  enemy,  was  able  to  rouse  his  neigh- 
bourhood, or  perhaps  a  large  district,  to  common  action, 
in  which  he,  necessarily,  was  the  leader.  Such  a  hero 
was  forthwith  accepted  as  a  '^  Judge/'  though  he  was 
rather  a  military  leader;  the  peculiar  title  rising  doubtless 
from  the  constant  union  of  supreme  judicial  authority,  in 
the  East,  with  the  highest  power.  But  those  only  who 
pleased  gathered  round  him,  under  the  immediate  leader- 
ship  of  their  own  chiefs  of  villages,  clans,  and  tribes.* 
His  power  over  such  volunteers  depended,  moreover,  on 
their  pleasure  or  on  his  skill  in  the  management  of  men. 
If  victorious,  he  could  speak  as  a  master,  but  before  the 
battle  he  could  do  little  more  than  persuade.'  Even  this 
authority,  moreover,  passed  away  with  the  public  danger; 
for  the  momentary  nnion  of  the  people  at  large  ceased 
when  no  longer  necessary,  and  all|  including  the  liberator 
himself,  returned  to  their  homes  and  their  private  afiairs. 
The  judge  no  longer  ruled,  because,  except  in  times  of 
war,  there  were  no  public  interests  to  protect  or  advance. 
Yet  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  sink  into  private  life,  for 
his  fame  commanded  respect  and  guaranteed  peace,  and 
he  was  naturally  consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty,  as  one 
whose  wisdom  or  influence  claimed  recognition.  But  ho 
>Jad.xviiL«.        *Jad.v.2,9.       »  Jad.  i.  3;  viiL  1M7. 
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had  no  defined  anthorifcy  and  was  only  the  first  and  moat 
honoured  citizen  of  the  community.^ 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Hebrew  settlement  in  Pales- 
tine the  popular  aversion  to  the  authority  of  any  one 
individual  over  the  nation  was  universal  and  profound. 
So  accustomed  were  they  to  simple  patriarchal  forms, 
that  even  Joshua^  after  the  conquest  and  division  of  the 
land — notwithstanding  the  exceptional  position  he  had 
held  as  their  divinely  appointed  head — retired  to  his 
inheritance  at  Timnath-serah,  appointing  no  successor 
to  his  dignities,  and  claiming  no  rank  for  his  family,  bat 
spending  his  closing  years  in  modest  privacy,  occupied 
only  with  his  personal  affairs.  Henceforth,  indeed,  we 
find  him  claiming  no  higher  authority  over  the  tribes 
than  to  gather  them  together  after  the  lapse  of  years/ 
when  his  end  was  approaching,  to  remind  them  of  the 
benefits  with  which  God  had  loaded  them,  and  to  induce 
them  to  renew  their  covenant  with  Him.  Nor  was  this 
dislike  to  central  authority  easily  overcome  even  by  the 
experience  of  ages  of  trouble,  caused  by  disunion  and 
consequent  weakness.  When  the  tribes  chose  Saul  as 
king,  the  hereditary  Arab  instincts  were  still  so  strong, 
that  he  himself  saw  at  first  no  more  in  his  new 
dignity,  than  that  of  chief  of  the  army  sent  against 
Ammon,  and  took  for  granted,  when  the  war  was  over, 
that  he  should  return  to  his  plough  and  his  fields.* 
During  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  indeed,  be  was  more 
a  "  Judge ''  than  a  king,  for  he  had  neither  a  permanent 
force,  nor  an  administration,  nor  royal  revenues,  nor  a 
capital,  and  exercised,  in  fact,  no  other  functions  than  to 
defend  the  country  against  its  enemies.  It  was  long 
before  he  had  a  rude   court,  and   the  nucleus  of  hvi 

^  Vigowr<ni»t  vol.  iii.  pp.  47,  48.        '  Josh,  zxiii.  1,  see  p.  432 

>  1  Sam.  z.  26 ;  zi.  & 
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army  was  only  slowly  formed  as  the  commauity  passed^ 
by  imperceptible  degrees^  from  patriarchal  governmeni 
to  that  of  royalty.  Nor  do  the  exceptional  cases  of 
Jephthah  and  Gideon,  in  one  of  which  power  for  life 
was  demanded,  and  in  the  other  otfered,  form  any  real 
contradiction  to  this  characteristic.^  Pablic  opinion  in 
ihe  days  of  tjiose  heroes  was  slowly  coming  round  to 
favour  centralization,  but  still  wavered  till  the  days  of 
Saul. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  moreover,  that  the  Judges 
ruled  over  all  the  tribes,  at  least  till  the  time  of  Eli  and 
Samuel.  Their  office  was  strictly  military,  for  theii 
very  name  in  Hebrew — Sofetim — ^means  "saviours'*  or 
''  liberators/'  None  of  them,  except  Othniel,  seems  to 
have  ruled  over  Judah  and  Simeon.  Deborah  is  the 
heroine  and  prophetess  only  of  the  northern  tribes. 
Gideon  is  the  liberator  of  the  centreF  of  Palestine: 
Jephthah,  of  the  districts  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  Samson 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  authority  over  even  his 
own  tribe  of  Dan,  but  appears  as  Judge  only  in  virtue 
of  his  personal  exploits.* 

To  such  a  primitive  condition  of  society,  the  calamities 
are,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed,t^hich  so  often  led  to  the 
rise  of  dictators,  in  the  person  of  successive  '^  Judges." 
The  tribes,  which  were  too  weak  to  resist  oppression 
when  they  acted  singly,  would  have  been  too  strong  to 
attack  had  they  been  united.  But  the  long  retention  of 
their  Arab  fondness  for  patriarchal  government  was  not 
without  its  wise  purpose  in  the  arrangements  of  Provi* 
dence.  Their  religious  development  demanded  isolation 
from  their  neighbours,  and  was  secured,  among  other 
means,  by  their  being  placed  in  a  country  secluded  from 

>  Jud.  viiL  22 ;  xi.  9. 

•  Jad.  xr.  10-13.    Bwald,  Gmo^.,  vol.  iL  pp.  515,  516^ 
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the  outer  world  by  the  deserfc  ou  the  south  and  east ;  bj^ 
their  forced  restriction  to  the  mountain  districts^  cut  off 
from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  rich  maritime  plains  on 
the  west;  and  by  their  being  shut  in  on  the  north  by  the 
barrier  of  the  Lebanon  range.  They  were  thus  guarded, 
as  far  as  possible^  from  intercourse  with  the  heathen 
around  them^  and  had  only  to  blame  their  own  supineness 
for  isolated  remains  of  idolatry  having  been  left  in  their 
midst,  through  their  failure  in  carrying  out  euergetically 
the  command  of  Gk>d  to  sweep  the  land  clear  of  it,  while 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  first  attack  was  still  at  its  height^ 
and  dread  of  them  paralyzed  resistance.  But,  not  con- 
tented with  even  such  care  to  protect  them  from  corrupt- 
ing influences,  Qod  had  specially  discountenanced  their 
having  a  monarchy  like  that  of  the  nations  round ;  ^  He, 
Himself,  promising  to  be  their  Strength  and  Deliverer, 
and  even  proclaiming  Himself  expressly  their  King.^ 
Nothing  could  impress  on  them  more  vividly  this 
dependence  on  Him,  than  their  helplessness  against  their 
enemies  when  they  forsook  Him,  and  their  repeated 
deliverance  by  instruments  whom  He  raised  up  when  they 
once  more  penitently  sought  His  aid.  It  was,  moreover, 
a  groat  safeguard  to  them  that  they  escaped  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  a  strong  central  power  which,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  favoured  idolatry.  Even  when 
they  at  last  adopted  monarchy,  their  kings,  as  a  rule, 
set  the  eixample  of  apostasy,  for  only  three  or  four,  out 
of  more  than  forty  who  reigned  over  Judah  or  Israel, 
remained  true  to  Jehovah,  and  the  fashion  thus  set  by 
a  oourt  naturally  spread  through  the  whole  land.  The 
isolation  of  patriarchal  government,  on  the  other  hand, 

1  Exod.  XV.  18;  xviii.  19.    Dent,  zzxiii.  3.    Jad.  viii.  23.    1  Sam. 
viiL7ff. 
>  1  Sam.  X.  19;  xiL  12. 
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limited  religious  defection  to  restrioted  areas^  and  made 
it  possible  for  the  people  to  recover  themselves  from  it^ 
again  and  again^  by  the  healthy  influence  of  neighbour- 
ing districts  still  true  to  the  ancient  faith. 

The  religion  of  the  Canaanites  was  a  terrible  snars 
for  a  people  whose  fathers  had  lived  amidst  the  pompous 
idolatry  of  the  Nile,  and  who,  themselves,  had  to  learn, 
and  act  upon,  the  lofty  doctrines  of  a  spiritual  religion 
wholly  incomprehensible  to  the  heathen  world  around 
them.  To  the  simple  mind  of  these  early  ages,  the 
sublimity  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Moses  was  so  far  in 
advance  of  current  ideas,  that  it  was  dark  by  its  very 
excess  of  light.  It  is  difficult,  moreover,  to  rise  to  any 
extent  above  the  universal  belief  and  modes  of  thought 
of  an  age,  especially  when  they  are  based  on  the  ignorant 
simplicity  and  moral  obliquity  from  which  idolatry  has 
its  rise.  The  system  prevailing  in  Canaan  was  in  reality 
only  the  worship  of  natural  phenomena  wrongly  ex- 
plained, and  perverted  to  the  sanction  at  the  grossest 
impurity  and  cruelty.  Yet  it  reigned  over  all  Western 
Asia,  in  spite  of  its  revolting  characteristics,  through  the 
instinctive  craving,  common  to  all  ages,  for  material  and 
visible  embodiments  of  religious  ideas,  and  must  have 
been  terribly  seductive  to  a  people  to  whom  these  were 
rigidly  denied.  But  above  all,  the  contrast  between  the 
noble  purity  of  the  religion  of  Moses,  and  the  license 
given  to  the  sensual  passions  by  that  of  Palestine,  most 
have  appealed  with  terrible  force  to  all  but  the  loftiest 
spirits.  While  we  may  blame  Israel,  therefore,  for  its 
repeated  falls,  the  blame  may  well  be  mingled  with  pity. 

The  chief  god  of  the  Canaanites  was  Baal — the  Sun, 
who  was  worshipped  under  different  names.  In  one 
port  he  was  Moloch,  in  another  Chemosh,  but  his  worship 
was  everywhere  alike  fierce  and  cruel.      His  consort^ 
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Afttart6j  or  Ashtoretli,  the  Moon  and  the  planet  Yonns^ 
had  abominations  peculiar  to  her  worship.  But  a  detailed 
description  of  the  local  idolatry,  as  a  whole,  will  be  more 
appropriate  hereafter.  The  influence  it  exerted  on  Israel 
was  very  hurtful  even  in  the  times  of  the  Judges,  though 
it  seems  chiefly  to  have  affected  those  portions  of  the 
people  who  came  into  contact  with  the  native  population 
in  their  isolated  communities  here  and  there,  or  in  their 
cities  on  the  sea-coast.  The  bulk  of  the  nation,  living 
quietly  in  their  upland  valleys,  and  shut  off  from  com- 
munication with  strangers,  appear  rather  to  have  fallen 
into  neglect  of  religion  than  to  have  adopted  that  of 
their  neighbours.  The  grand  success  of  the  reformation 
achieved  by  Samuel,  and  such  glimpses  of  Hebrew  life  as 
are  given  in  the  Book  of  Buth,  seem  to  imply,  that  as  a 
whole,  there  was  always  a  latent  religious  life  in  the  mass 
of  the  people,  needing  only  to  be  roused  and  purified. 
It  was  not  till  the  later  days  of  the  Kings  that  idolatry 
gained  a  strong  footing  in  Israel  at  large.  Through 
the  whole  time  of  the  Judges  it  only  required  that 
the  slumbering  sensibility  of  the  multitude  should  be 
appealed  to  in  times  of  public  excitement,  to  kindle  the 
grandest  zeal  for  Jehovah.  So  it  was  under  Deborah, 
and  Gideon,  to  mention  no  others,  and  so  it  continued 
for  centuries  later. 

The  want  of  a  leader  after  Joshua's  death,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  tribes  into  separate  communities, 
naturally  checked  the  career  of  conquest,  for  the  strength 
of  individual  tribes  was  unequal  to  the  Iskstiug  subjugation 
of  the  Canaanites  in  their  respective  bounds.  Gradually, 
therefore,  the  sword  was  sheathed,  and  friendly  relations 
sought  with  those  whom  they  had  been  commissioned  to 
drive  out  of  the  land.  Nor  were  the  Pheuicians  and 
other  Ganaanite  peoples  displeased  with  a  condition  of 
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things  which  left  the  cararau  roads  open  for  the  com- 
merce to  which  they  were  devotedL  The  conqnerors 
were^  in  facfc^  being  gradually  conquered  in  their  turn, 
by  too  close  intimacy  with  their  heathen  neighbours.  The 
language  of  the  Hebrews  was  almosti  if  not  quite,  the 
same  as  theirs,^  and  there  was  not  a  little  in  some  of 
their  modes  of  thought  and  expression  in  religious  matters 
that  sounded  very  like  those  familiar  in  Israel.  The 
Moabite  stone  speaks  of  Ghemosh  as  ''  saving ''  the  king 
*'  from  all  his  enemies,  and  giving  him  his  desire  on  aU 
them  that  hated  him.'' '  He  is  said  ''  to  be  angry  with 
Moab/'  as  Jehovah  is  spoken  of  as  being  '^  angry  with 
Israel/' '  and  national  calamities  are  directly  ascribed  to 
this.  He  is  described  as  commanding  King  Mesha  to 
"  go  up  against  Israel/'  as  Israel  is  required  by  Jehovah 
to  '^  go  np  against  the  Canaanites."  ^  Baal  and  Astarte, 
in  their  multiplied  local  titles,  would  doubtless  be  re- 
garded as  only  different  presentations  of  the  same  God — 
''  the  Creator  of  the  Universe."  The  very  names  g^ven 
to  children  by  Israelite  and  Ganaanite  mothers  were  often 
strangely  alike.  Both  had  Eleazar,  "  God  has  helped,^' 
and  Nathanael,  ''  God  has  given."  If  Jonathan  meant 
*'  Jehovah  has  given/'  Baaljothan  was  its  equivalent  in 
the  language  of  the  country.  The  Hebrew  name  Han- 
niel^  *'  the  favour  of  God,"  had  its  counterpart  in  Han- 
nibal, ''the  favour  of  BaaL"  With  so  much  in  common, 
especially  the  use  of  the  same  language,  it  seems  less 
strange  that  some  of  the   Hebrews  should  so  readily 

>  Thus  Bahab  speaks  freely  with  the  spieH,  and  we  never  hear 
of  any  difBculty  afterwards.  The  Hebrewn  bad  adopted  "the 
language  of  Canaan,"  as  long  ago  as  Abrahairrs  day,  and  bad 
abandoned  the  nse  of  their  native  Aramaic.    See  voL  i.  p.  981. 

*  See  Fb.  liv.  7 ;  lis.  10 ;  xdi.  11. 

•  2  Kings  XYU.  18.  «  Jad  i.  2. 
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hare  grafted  the  heathenism  aroand  on  the  worship  of 
Jehovahj  especially  as  the  Leritical  system  was  evidently 
much  in  abeyance  for  the  first  centaries  after  the 
oonqnest.  Altars  of  Baal^  or  Asbtoreth^  moreover,  were 
nnmerous  on  every  side — on  the  hill  tops,  and  on  artificial 
mounds ;  ^  in  groves  on  the  bill  slopes ;  under  green  trees 
elsewhere;  in  valleys;  at  the  gates  and  market-places  of 
the  towns,  and  on  the  flat  house-tops ;'  while  their  temples 
adorned  every  considerable  place.  To  minds  alive  to  the 
lofty  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  Hebrew  religion  there 
might,  indeed,  be  no  danger  of  confounding  it  with  the 
materialism  and  grossness  of  Canaanite  idolatry.  But  when 
we  remember  how  many,  even  in  our  own  age,  think  they 
can  reconcile  a  pantheistic  confusion  of  God  and  nature, 
with  a  profession  of  Christianity,  it  is  less  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  ignorant  and  simple  of  such  a  remote  age-^ 
married  as  many  of  them  were  to  Canaanite  wives  devoted 
to  Ashtoreth — should  have  made  a  fatal  compromise 
between  the  worship  of  Baal,  the  Sun-god,  the  "  Lord  of 
all,''  and  Jehovah.  Their  fathers  had  accepted  even  so 
gross  a  symbol  of  the  tnie  Ood,  as  the  golden  calf. 

The  craving  for  quiet  to  enjoy  the  rich  inheritance  on 
which  they  had  entered,  must,  also,  have  tended  greatly 
to  lower  the  tone  of  feeling  in  Israel.  The  long  wilder-* 
ness  life  gave  an  unspeakable  relish  to  the  comforts  of 
m  settled  home ;  especially  in  a  community  that  had  30 
entirely  abandoned  the  Arab  tastes  of  their  fathers  in 
this  respect,  that  even  after  forty  years  in  the  desert  they 
were  eager  to  have  fixed  abodes  instead  of  moving  tents. 
This  selfish  love  of  ease,  indeed,  often  left  neighbouring 
tribes  unaided  in  their  struggle  with  native  or  foreign 
enemies.     Familiar  relations  were  cultivated  with  their 

*  1  Kings  zi.  7.    2  Chron.  zzziii.  19.    Ewald,  vol.  iii.  pw  419 

*  Deut.  zii.  2.    Jer.  vii  81 ;  zi  IS;  zxxii..39. 
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neighbours^  and  intermarriages  became  common  $  Israel* 
ites  taking  Canaanite  wives^  and  giving  their  daughters 
to  Canaanite  husbands.^  Such  mixed  marriages  doubt- 
less were  more  frequent  in  the  border  districts^  to  which 
peace  was  vital;  but  what  part  had  not  native  com- 
munities within  its  own  bounds  f  Asher^  Naphtalij 
Zebnlon^  and  especially  Issachar,  living  as  it  did  on 
Esdraelon^  almost  as  subjects  of  the  Canaanites,  may 
have  been  more  exposed  than  some  others  to  this  dan- 
ger; but  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  must  have  had  constant 
intercourse  with  the  Canaanites  of  the  plain  of  Sharon ; 
and  the  heathen  Jebu sites  *  held  Jerusalem^  in  the  terri- 
tory  of  Benjamin.  In  Dan^  we  find  Samson  taking  a 
Philistine  wife ;  and  in  Judah^  Absalom's  general^  Amasa, 
far  later^  was  the  son  of  an  Ishmaelite  and  a  Hebrew 
woman.*  David  himself^  indeed,  married  the  daughter 
of  Talmai,  the  chief  of  Geshur,  on  the  north-east  of 
Bashan ;  and  these  must  only  have  been  illustrations  of 
an  ordinary  rule.  But  in  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan, 
with  their  exceptional  preference  of  Arab  tent-life,  inter- 
marriages with  the  daughters  of  Moab  and  Ammon  were, 
doubtless,  very  common ;  related  as  these  peoples  were 
to  them  in  blood.  Levi  appears  to  have  kept  itself 
purest,  but  even  in  it,  Moses,  himself,  had  set  the 
example  by  marrying  a  Cushite  wife,  and  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  each  of  the  tribes  had  among 
them  numerous  children  of  the  foreign  multitude  who 
had  come  with  their  fathers  from  Egypt. 

From  intermarriage  with  the  heathen  to  taking  pari 
in  their  idolatrous  worship  was  only  a  step.  The  Canaan- 
ites had  already  holy  places  for  sacrifice  or  pilgrimage^  to 

^  Jud.  iii.  6. 

*  JebusiteB^Treaders  under  foot.    Lengerk$. 

*  2  Sam.  xyii.  25.    1  Ghron.  IL  17. 
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which  were  attached  legends  powerful  in  their  inflaonce 
over  ignorant  minds.  Some  of  the  hills  and  valleys  op 
the  bounds  of  Israel  had  long  been  held  sacred.  Mount 
Carmel  had  for  ages  been  the  seat  of  one  oracle,^  and 
Mount  Tabor  boasted  another.*  At  the  pool  of  HermoB 
was  the  famous  temple  of  Baal  Gad— the  god  of  good 
fortune.  Bethel^  in  Benjamin^  was  an  ancient  sanctuary 
and  a  place  of  pilgrimage.^  Possibly  the  aliens  who 
had  come  np  with  Israel  from  Egypt  may  have  favoured 
these  places  first;  but,  if  so,  they  soon  found  many  to 
follow  them.  Hence  Jehovah-worship  was  merged,  at 
least  here  and  there,  in  the  prevailing  idolatry.  ''  They 
served  the  idols  (of  the  Canaanites).  Yea,  they  sacri- 
ficed their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  Shedim  (ox- 
gods),^  and  shed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their 
sons  and  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  to  the  idols 
of  Canaan,  and  the  land  was  polluted  with  blood.''  * 

The  Sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  where  priests  and  Levites 
ministered,  was  remote  from  many  of  the  tribes,  and  lay, 
besides,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim;  a  people  disliked 
for  their  pride  and  selfishness.  In  the  general  anarchy 
of  tribal  division  and  patriarchal  rule,  private  altars  were 
erected  by  individuals.  The  Levites,  who  should  have 
settled  as  the  public  teachers  of  religion  in  their  own 
cities,  were  inadequately  provided  for,  and  had  to  wander 
whither  they  could  for  a  living.  The  story  of  Micah 
illustrates  the  age  in  this  and  other  particulars.  His 
house  stands  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  and  he 
has  dedicated  to  Jehovah  1,100  shekels  of  silrer,  which 

'  Banmer,  Palastina,  p.  45. 
3  Mdver$,  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  67L 
*  GraetM^  vol.  i.  pi  101. 

«  Qes.lM.  8th  edition.    Baal  is  called  the  ''heifer  Btel**  fa 
Tobit  L  5.  *  Fb.  cvi.  36-38. 

VOL.  II.  o  a 
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he  presently  owns  lie  has  stolen^  for  the  parpose,  from  hii 
mother.^  Both  then  concar  in  their  appropriation  to 
religions  nses,  snch  as  their  ideas  dictate.  The  house 
becomes  almost  a  castle,'  and  a  chamber  in  it,  called 
^  a  Honse  of  Qod/'  is  set  apart  as  a  temple,  in  which  are 
set  np  two  silver  images,  one  sculptured  and  one  molten, 
clothed  in  a  mask  and  the  priestly  mantle  called  an 
ephod,  to  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  Oracle  at 
Shiloh.'  No  Levite  being  available,  a  son  of  the  house 
is  installed  as  priest,  and  this  strange  medley  of  heathen- 
ism and  Jehovah-worship  forthwith  goes  on  with  all 
sincerity.  A  wandering  Levite,  however,  who  proves  to 
be  a  grandson  of  Moses,^  comes  to  Micah's  house,  from 
Bethlehem  Judah,  in  search  of  employment,  and  ia 
appointed  priest  for  the  poor  reward  of  ten  silver  shekels 
a  year  and  a  suit  of  clothes. 

But,  ere  long,  the  tribe  of  Dan,  feeling  themselves 

*  Kohler  thinks  that  the  images  were  made  with  200  shekels  of 
the  stolen  money,  devoted  to  Jehovah  on  her  son  restoring  the 
1,100,  and  confessing  his  thef U     Lehrbuch,  vol.  ii  p.  56. 

*  The  word  for  "  gate,"  Jud.  xviii.  16,  is  never  used  of  that  of  a 
honse — always  of  that  of  the  enclosing  wall  of  a  town  or  fortress. 

*  Stanley's  Jewish  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  295.  Of  the  two  images  one, 
apparently  as  large  as  a  man  was  called  T&raphifn,*  from  its  mask, 
and  Ephod,  from  its  mantle.  Such  images  were  used  as  Oracles 
(Zech.  z.  2),  and  as  appurtenances  of  public  worship  (Hos.  iii.  4); 
but  the  onstom  was  finally  put  down  fay  Josiah  (2  Kings  zxiii.  24)^ 
See  Ewald's  Alterthumer,  pp.  256-8. 

^  Jtid.  xviiu  80.  The  name  Moses  has  been  changed  by  the 
Babbis  to  Manasseh,  to  hide  the  fact  that  a  grandson  of  their 
great  legislator  had  fallen  so  low.  In  the  Hebrew  text  the  word 
translated  Manasseh  is  written  M^SH.  Without  the  N  inserted 
above  by  the  Babbis  it  reads  Moses.  The  Vulgate  has  Moses. 
The  Sept.,  Mauasses— thanks  to  its  authors  being  Jews. 

*  The  plural  Teraphim  is  tmnslated  **  an  image "  In  1  Sam.  zii.  M^  lib 
The  Mtiipiifty  ig  never  used  in  Soriptuxe. 
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oraraped  up  in  too  narrow  bonnds^  send  off  five  men  in 
search  of  new  settlements,  and  theses  as  they  pass  Micah'a 
house,  and  lodge  in  the  caravanserai  at  hand,  are  arrested 
by  the  sound  of  a  well  known-voice.  Askiug  hira  "Who 
brought  him  hither  f  and  how  much  he  made  in  this 
place  f  and  what  he  had  to  do  here  ?  ^'  he  tells  them  his 
strange  story,  and  how  Micah  feels  sure  that  Jehovah 
will  now  do  him  good  when  he  has  a  Levite  for  priest. 
They  learn  also  about  the  sacred  images  he  has  in  his 
care,  and  presently  pass  on. 

Beturning  the  same  way,  however,  some  time  after,  as 
the  guides  of  six  hundred  of  their  clansmen  towards  the 
north,  they  bring  them  to  Micah's  house.  They,  too, 
would  like  to  have  the  Levite  as  their  priest,  and  the 
precious  images  would  be  of  priceless  value,  as  a  pro- 
tection in  their  new  homes.  They  determine  therefore 
to  rob  Micah  of  his  treasures,  and  to  induce  the  Levite 
to  join  their  fortunes.  His  house  was  at  Micah^s  gate- 
way, and  there  the  six  hundred  gather,  talking  with 
their  old  neighbour,  while  the  five  men  steal  into  Micah's 
sacred  chamber,  and  having  brought  out  both  the  images 
and  the  teraphim  and  ephod,  are  far  off  with  them,  in 
company  with  the  Levite  and  their  six  hundred  brethren, 
before  the  loss  is  discovered.  Their  new  ecclesiastic 
had  indeed  some  faint  scruples  about  going  with  them, 
but  these  quickly  yielded  before  a  promise  that  he 
should  be  priest,  not  of  a  single  house,  but  to  a  whole 
tribe  and  family  in  Israel.^ 

Thus,  in  the  years  following  Joshua's  death,  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  were  both  poor  and  strangely  scattered 
over  the  land;  no  general  system  of  public  worship  had 
been  set  up,  and  the  gravest  corruptions  had  already 
taken  root.     It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  hill 

1  Jad.  xvui.  14-19. 
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tops  were  soon  marked  by  altars,  alongside  wbicli  tbe 
sharp  pointed  stone  symbols  of  Baal  were  raised.  Some 
in  the  northern  tribes  worshipped  the  Phenician  or  Syrian 
Baal  and  Astarte ;  and  many  beyond  the  Jordan  gava 
themselves  np  to  honour  Chemosh  and  Moloch,  the  gods 
of  Moab  and  Ammon.  In  the  more  soathern  parts, 
bordering  on  the  Maritime  Plain,  Dagon,  the  god  of  the 
Philistines,  had  many  adherents ;  and  everywhere  house 
gods,  under  the  old  name  of  teraphim,  were  consulted 
as  oracles,  as  in  the  case  of  Micah's  Levite.  Jehovah 
was  still  acknowledged,  but  He,  also,  was  represented  by 
an  image.  A  wild  confusion  of  ideas,  in  fact^  prevailed, 
in  keeping  with  an  age  when  everything  was  unsettled, 
and  lawlessness  in  common  life  reacted  in  every  direo- 
tion.  Old  modes  of  thought,  still  surviving  from  the 
days  of  Egypt,  or  revived  by  contact  with  the  idolatry 
around,  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  new  and  lofty 
conceptions  learned  from  Moses — their  incompatibility 
not  having  yet  been  realized.  So  heathen  in  their 
feelings,  indeed,  did  many  become,  as  often,  like  the 
Ganaanites,  to  name  their  children  after  the  idols.  Thus 
a  son  of  Saul,^  was  known  as  Ishbaal — 'Hhe  man  of 
Baal'';  while  two  of  hin  sons  and  one  of  his  grandsons 
have  names  ending  in  Bosheth — ''shame/'  a  word 
used  by  the  Jews  as  a  contemptuous  substitute  for 
Ashtoreth,* 

In  these  wild  times,  however,  the  recollection  of  the 
wonderful  story  of  the  Exodus,  Sinai,  and  the  wilderness, 
Uill  lingered  in  many  minds,  and  kept  them  true  to 
Jehovah,  Indeed,  if  the  inscription  on  the  famous 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  not  the  only  similar  one  existing, 

>  1  Chron.  ix.  89.  Jerubbaal,  the  name  taken  by  Gideon,  means, 
like  MeribbaaU  the  son  of  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  ix.  40), "  a  eontender 
against  Baal"  *  Kaluek. 
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be  gennine,  eome  faithful  souls  still  honoured  the  "  Law  " 
by  diligently  transcribing  it  for  wider  uso.  On  the  back 
of  that  ancient  MS.  one  reads  with  awe  the  words:  *'I, 
Abishnah^  son  of  Phinehas^  son  of  Eleazar^  son  of  Aaron 
the  priest,  the  favour  of  Jehovah  be  on  them — for  His 
glory  I  have  written  this  holy  Torah  (copy  of  the  Law), 
in  tlie  entrance  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation, 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  even  Bethel,  in  the  thirteenth  yeeu* 
of  the  possession  by  the  children  of  Israel  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  all  its  boundaries.  I  thank  the  Loid/'^ 
Another  Samaritan  MS.  has,  at  the  end  of  Genesis,  the 
following  note,  which  is  equally  startling :  **  This  holy 
Torah  has  been  made  by  a  wise,  valiant,  and  great  son, 
a  good,  a  beloved,  and  an  understanding  leader,  a  master 
of  all  knowledge,  by  Shelomo,  son  of  Saba,  a  valiant 
man,  leader  of  the  congregation  by  his  knowledge  and 
his  understanding ;  and  he  was  a  righteous  man,  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Torah,  a  father  of  blessings — of  the  sons  of 
Nun — may  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  them  I — and  it  was 
appointed  to  be  dedicated  holy  to  the  Lord,  that  they 
might  read  therein  with  fear  and  prayer  in  the  House  of 
the  High  priesthood— >in  the  seventh  month,  the  tenth 
day ;  and  this  was  done  before  me,  and  I  am  Ithamar, 
son  of  Aaron,  son  of  Ithamar  the  High  Priest :  may  the 
Lord  renew  his  strength  I  Amen.'^ '  Nor  could  there 
have  been  wanting  those  who  recalled  to  the  multitude 
the  glorious  past,  and  reproved  the  degradation  into 
which  some  of  their  brethren  had  fallen.  Among  the 
Levites  who  guarded  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Ark  at 
Shiloh,    some,    no    doubt,   lifted    their    voices    against 

^  Tent  Work,  p.  26.  The  Bev.  M.  Ldwy  recently  made  this  entry 
the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arob»< 
ology. 

*  TeiU  Work,  p.  27. 
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the  evil  around  them.  Such  a  ''messenger  of  God''^ 
we  find  living  at  Gilgal^  and  making  his  appearance 
at  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  Bethel,  reproaching 
them  for  haying  forsaken  their  covenant  with  Jehovah^ 
and  for  having  made  one  with  idols ;  and  tracing  to  this 
unfaithfulness  all  the  calamities  they  were  suffering  at 
the  hands  of  the  Canaanites.*  Nor  was  it  without  sig- 
nificance that  enough  sensibility  still  remained  in  those 
who  heard  him,  to  melt  them  to  tears  at  such  worda. 
But,  unhappily,  their  sorrow  was  only  passing. 

In  Shiloh  itself,  the  religious  centre  of  the  tribes,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  more  provision  for  the  moral  instruct 
tion  of  the  nation,  than  amongst  the  scattered  Levites. 
Sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jehovah  as,  in  the  Ganaanite 
towns,  to  Baal  or  Astarte ;  but  we  have  no  indications 
that  the  priest's  lips  kept  knowledge,  or  that  they  sought 
teaching  at  His  mouth.*  The  Ark,  with  its  priceless 
treasure  of  the  two  Tables,  was  regarded  rather  as  a 
defence  against  the  enemy  in  the  field,  than  as  a  source 
of  instruction.  After  the  harvest,  at  the  time  of  the 
gathering  of  the  grapes,  the  people  were  wont,  in  larger 
or  smaller  numbers,  to  assemble  at  the  Tabernacle  with 
their  wives  and  children,*  at  a  yearly  feast  or  Ebj.  The 
fathers  brought  an  offering;  after  presenting  part  of 
which  on  the  altar,  the  priest  got  his  portion,  and  the 
rest  served  for  a  feast  in  the  family  circle.  Dances 
followed  among  the  viuejards  round,  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  loftier  religious  service. 

^  The  Speaker's  Comm.  reads.  ''The  Angel  of  Jehovah,*'  bat 
Berthean  and  De  Wette  translate  it  as  above;  so  do  Zona, 
Ewald  and  Paulas  Cassel.  That  the  inhabit hu!8  of  Canaan  wore 
not  to  be  driven  oat  before  them,  becanse  oc  their  sins,  is  the 
ground  of  their  sorrow. 

•Jad.ii.lff.        'MaLii.?.        «  Jad.  xxl  It^.    l8am.iS. 
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This  gloomy  time  lusted  tliroagh  generatioiis ;  for, 
ii-om  tbe  death  of  Josbua  to  the  election  of  Sanl,  vrb  a 
period  of  over  400  years.'  With  warlike  neighbours 
round  them,  ei^r  to  reconqner  bo  fair  a  land,  it  could 
not  &il  to  bring  frequent  peril  and  even  diuaster.  Attain 
and  again,  whole  districts  were  attacked,  spoiled,  and 
even  red  need  to  helpless  snbmissioa — their  brethren 
qnietl;  looking  on,  intent  only  on  tbeir  own  interests. 
Bot  such  trouble  ultimately  served  its  end  as  a  whole- 
some discipline,  recalling  the  safferers  to  their  ancient 
faith,  wbich  thus,  in  the  end,  became  fixed  in  the 
national  heart.  When  the  need  was  greatest,  men  always 
moreover  rose,  in  the  providence  of  Ood,  who  by  heroic 
devotion,  delivered  the  section  of  their  brethren  oppressed 
for  the  time,  and  indicated  God's  faithfulness  to  the  race. 
These  were  the  Judges  or  "  Saviours  "  of  Israel. 

>  The  ezKtC  time  ia  fixed  Tarlonal;  by  diOerent  aathoritiea— 
■ome  thinking  ic  480  }  ears,  others  420,  aud  bo  ou,  but  all  agroa 
that  it  was  over  400  yeara  long. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
rax  iDsnsa. 

THE  reli^oaa  enthnsiasm  in  iBrael,  kindled  by  Moaea 
daring  the  wildemeas  life,  and  intensitied  by  tha 
incidents  of  the  conqnest,  survived,  in  a  measure,  daring 
the  remaining  years  of  Joshna  and  even  of  the  elders 
who  BurTived  him,  and  "had  known  all  the  works  ot 
Jehorah  that  He  had  done  for  the  nation,"  throngh 
its  second  great  leader.  Gradnally,  however,  as  the 
generation  passed  away  that  had  seen  the  great  deeds  of 
these  first  days,  and  the  miraonloas  help  God  had  vouch- 
Bafed  Israel,  lower  infiuencea  came  into  play,  and  the 
high  tone  of  the  past  was  forgotten.  Eleazar  the  high 
priest,  the  son  of  AAroa,'and  his  snccessor,  had  died 
abont  the  same  time  as  Joehaa,'  and  waa  buried,  as  it 
woald  seem,  abont  four  miles  outside  the  valley  of 
Sheohem.  on  the  spnr  of  one  of  the  hills  of  Bphraim, 
known  as  the  hill  of  Phinebas;*  the  name  of  the  illas- 

'  So  exya  Jotiephus,  AfiL,  Y.  L  29.  In  the  entnuioe  of  El^aaar 
to  the  Holj  Lnnd  we  have,  in  adijition  to  Joshua  and  Culeb,  a 
third  person  of  the  generatioa  i»t  the  Exodug,  irho  croaaed  the 
Jordan.  Perl»LpB  he  was  spared  aa  the  high  prieat;  or  are  the 
irords  respecting  th»t  generation  dying  in  the  wildenieaa  to  b« 
taken  in  a  general,  not  a  literal  Bense  P 

*  Lieal.  Condor  idenlifiea  the  "bill  of  Fhinehas  as  the  spot  on 
which  the  present  village  Awertah  atanda,  id  the  plain  ontaide  Lb4 
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trions  son  having  taken  the  place  of  that  of  his  father. 
Consecrated  as  third  high  priest,  and  according  to  the 
Rabbis,  the  son^  of  a  Midianite  mother,^  he  became, 
in  a  measure,  the  snccessor  of  Joshaa.  Full  of  fiery 
Kial,  and  sternly  uncompromising  in  his  devotion  to 
Jehovah,  he  had  already  in  his  youth  signalizea  himself 
by  the  act  which  put  a  close  to  the  licentious  outburst 
at  Baal-peor,  and  stopped  the  plague  then  destroying 
the  camp.  Henceforward,  he  became  a  noted  and  fore- 
most man  in  Israel,  especially  as  the  heir  to  the  high 
priesthood,  and  from  the  special  commendation  vouch- 
safed him  by  Jehovah.'  As  much  soldier  as  priest,  it 
was  he  who  led  the  avenging  host  against  Midian, 
taking  with  him  the  sacred  Ark.^  Though  in  a  nomi* 
nally  inferior  position  till  his  father's  death,  it  is,  never- 
theless, he,  rather  than  Eleazar,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  maintenance  of  the  old 

valley  of  Sheohem,  on  the  east  side  of  the  chain  of  hills  of  which 
Ebal  and  Qerizim  are  a  part.  The  tomb  of  Eieazar  is  'a  mde 
structure  of  maHonry  in  a  court  open  to  the  air.*  It  is  eighteen 
feet  long,  plastered  all  over,  and  shaded  by  a  splendid  terebinth. 
That  of  Phinehas  is  apparently  an  older  building,  and  the  walls 
of  its  courc  have  an  arcade  of  round  firches,  now  supporting  a 
trellis,  oovered  with  a  grape  vine,  and  the  floor  is  paved."  Tent 
Work,  p.  41. 

'  Dean  Stanley  speaks  of  the  name  Phinehas  a^^  Egyptian,  and 
as  the  last  trace  of  the  sojourn  of  Israel  on  the  Kile;  but  Furst, 
Gesenius,  Biehm,  and  Schenkel,  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
explain  it  as  meaning  "  Oracle  Mouth  "  or  **  Bi-ass  Mouth.'* 

*  Wagenseil's  Sota,  vol.  viiL  p.  6. 

*  God  promised  that  the  high  priesthood  should  oontinne  in 
his  family,  and  this  was  literally  fulfilled.  It  was  interrupted, 
indeed,  when  Eli,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  was  priest,  but  the  line 
of  Phinehas  resumed  the  dignity  in  the  person  of  Zadok,  Solo^ 
men's  high  priest,  and  continued  to  hold  it  till  the  fall  of  Jem 
salem.    1  Chron.  zvL  89, 40. 

^  Num.  zxxi.  G. 
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religioas  fervoar  and  strictness  daring  the  ever  darkening 
times.  Thus  we  see  him  the  commander  of  the  Levite 
guard  of  the  Tabernacle  and  camp^  and^  when  the  Ben- 
jamites  had  committed  an  act  of  atrocions  immorality, 
it  was  he  who  gave  the  command  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  them  which  ended  in  their  being  almost  exter« 
miuated.^  At  an  earlier  time^  when  the  Reubenites  had 
built  a  huge  altar  on  some  height  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  Jordan^'  it  was  Phinehas  who  headed  the  depa* 
tation  to  remonstrate  with  them^  and  only  their  earnest 
deprecation  of  any  design  to  forsake  Jehovah,  kept  him 
from  making  it  the  occasion  of  the  first  great  civil  war.* 
"So  great  was  his  courage/'  says  Joseph  us,  ''and  so 
remarkable  his  bodily  strength,  that  he  would  never 
relinquish  any  undertaking,  however  difficult  or  danger* 
ous,  without  gaining  a  complete  victory/'* 

After  a  time,  however,  he  died,  and  with  him  the  age 
of  stem  fidelity  to  the  national  covenant  with  Jehovah 
seems  to  have  come  to  a  close.  Weary  with  years  of 
struggle ;  satisfied  with  what  they  had  acquired ;  tempted 
to  seek  friendship  with  the  Ganaanites  by  the  similarity 
of  language,  the  opportunities  of  profit,  the  seductions  of 
neighbourhood,  by  their  own  want  of  military  science, 
and  by  the  weakness  of  tribal  division;  their  warlike 
feelings  gave  way  to  a  desire  for  ease  and  quiet. 

It  was,  indeed,  humanly  speaking,  only  what  might 
have  been  expect'Od.  The  Phenicians  and  other  Ca» 
naanites  could,  doubtless,  have  been  overwhelmed,  had 
the  tribes  remained  united  under  a  oompetent  leader, 

1  Jud.  zx.  28.  *  Josh.  zziL  10.  •  Josh.  xxiL  10-34 

*  The  mother  of  Phinehas  was  Patiel,  a  name  remarkable 
GIB  formed  of  the  BgypUaa  word  Pnti  or  Poti,  devoted  to,  and 
the  Hebrew  word  Bl,  Qod.  De  Vogiiff§  Ineoripiiom 
P.12& 
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and  had  the  bnmiDg  enthusiasm  of  the  first  attack  been 
utilized  to  carry  out  the  war  to  the  uttermost.  Bat 
the  resignation  of  his  high  oflSce^  as  Dictator^  by  Joshua^ 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes  to  their  respective  terri- 
tories^ let  the  golden  opportunity  pass,  never  to  return. 
The  rush  of  invasion  had  already  spent  its  force,  and  now 
the  rods  which  could  not  even  be  bent  when  united,  were 
easily  broken  in  detail  when  apart.^  The  strength  of  the 
Phenicians  was,  in  fact,  out  of  proportion  to  that  of 
Israel.  In  Joshua's  days  they  still  paid  tribute  to  Egypt 
as  they  had  done  for  400  years  before,  enjoying  in 
return  a  monopoly  of  the  Egyptian  trade,  which  they 
had  developed  with  great  energy.  Their  progress  in  the 
^gean  Sea  had  been  arrested  by  the  growing  power  of 
the  Greeks  and  other  races,  but  they  still  retained  various 
islands,  as  the  outposts  of  their  foreign  commerce.  They 
had  already  reached  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  distant 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  everywhere  planted 
trading  factories,  like  those  of  the  European  nations  in 
modern  times  in  India;  and  these  colonies  may  very  prob- 
ably have  been  strengthened  by  an  extensive  emigration 
from  Palestine,  to  escape  the  terror  of  Joshua's  sword." 
But  even  these  far-scattered  settlements  did  not  mark 
the  limits  of  theif  commercial  enterprises,  for  this  was 
the  time  when,  as  Humboldt  says,  their  flag  waved  at 
once  in  Britain  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean.' 


>  God  had  from  the  first  said  that  He  would  drive  out  the 
native  populatioDS  by  "  little  and  little/'  and  not  "  in  one  year/* 
**  lest  the  land  become  desolate  and  the  beast  of  the  field  multiply 
against "  Israel.    Ezod.  zziii.  80. 

>  See  page  408.  Maspero  believes  that  the  monumental  in- 
tci-iption,  recording  the  flight  of  Canaanites  to  Africa^  was 
genuine.     HUtoire  Ancieniie,  p.  292. 

*  Wilkins,  Plienicia,  p.  45b 
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The  vast  wealth  of  Sidon  and  the  other  native  towni 
must  have  been  eagerly  coveted  by  the  Israelites^  bat 
it  was  beyond  their  reach.  They  could  not  stand  up 
against  the  long  spears  of  the  lowland  racej,  and  dreaded 
their  terrible  iron  chariots.  Giving  up  the  hope,  there- 
fore, ere  long,  of  mastering  the  rich  sea-coast^  they 
kept  to  the  hills ;  but^  as  the  passes  by  which  commerce 
flowed  to  Egypt^  Arabia,  Babylon,  and  Assyria,  ran 
through  these,  the  Phenicians  were  more  than  willing 
to  live  qaietly  with  those  who  commanded  them.  Hence 
the  Israelites  were  allowed  to  settle  in  their  towns  ;^  very 
likely  with  some  conditions  of  dependence,  though  still 
living  apart,  and  adhering,  in  the  main,  to  their  own 
laws  and  customs.  The  inland  Canaanite  populations^ 
moreover,  which  survived  Joshua's  terrible  onset,  soon 
recovered  from  their  depression,  and  became  in  turn 
the  assailants.  Their  troubles  had,  in  fact,  regenerated 
the  remnant  of  the  nation,  and  kindled  a  desperate 
resolution,  before  which  the  Hebrews,  very  soon,  quailed. 
Even  the  usually  unwarlike  Sidonians  indeed,  after  a 
time  overcame  and  oppressed  them,  selling  them  abroad 
as  slaves,  and  treating  them  at  home  as  serfs,'  till  '^  the 
soul  of  the  Lord  was  grieved  for  their  misery/' 

The  first  cry  of  distress,  however,  rose  not  through 
the  fresh  vigour  of  the  Canannites,  but  was  extorted 
by  an  invader  from  the  far  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
decay  of  national  Hfe  and  religion  had  gradually  become 
extreme.  Living  contentedly  among  the  remnants  of  the 
heathen  races,  the  Hebrews  freely  intermarried  with 
them,  and,  aa  the  result,  too  often  worshipped  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth  aa  weU  as  Jehovah.  But  it  ia  for  ever  tme 
that  the  character  of  a  nation's  religion  ia  an  index  to  ita 

»  Jud.  L  27-36. 
Jad.  z.  Id.  See  also  MSvers,  Die  Phdniat&r,  vol.  iL  pp.  S02-81& 
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national  health  and  vigonr,  and  little  of  either  could 
survive  the  moral  degeneracy  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  king^  unrecognized  as 
yet  in  the  Assyrian  records^  made  his  appearance,  and 
compelled  some  of  the  tribes  to  pay  him  tribute  for  eight 
years.  At  last,  however,  trouble  had  its  fitting  result, 
in  leading  the  sufferers  back  to  the  Ood  of  their  fathers, 
who  had  done  such  great  things  for  them  while  they 
honoured  His  covenant;  and  the  religious  revival  soon 
brought  deliverance.  Othniel,  ''the  lion  of  God,''  the 
younger  brother  or  nephew  of  the  heroic  Caleb,  headed 
a  general  rising,  which  drove  the  oppressor  from  the 
district  he  held,  and  secured  its  quiet  for  forty  years, 
till  Othniel's  death.  He  is  the  only  Judge  mentioned 
•^s  connected  with  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

The  next  of  the  isolated  notices  of  these  times  brings 
before  us  a  new  enemy.  The  king  of  Moab — Eglon, 
''  the  bullock,''  perhaps  a  name  of  contempt  given  him 
by  Israel, — uniting  his  bands  with  those  of  a  related 
people,  the  Ammonites,  and  with  the  Amalekites,  the 
old  enemies  of  Israel,  was  able  to  overpower  Benjamin, 
doubtless  after  a  bitter  struggle,  and  take  the  town  of 
Jericho,^  which  was  in  the  tribe,  and  had  apparently 
been  rebuilt  in  some  measure,  perhaps  on  another  site.' 
Eighteen  years  of  tribute  and  oppression  followed,  but  a 
deliverer  at  last  rose,  in  the  person  of  Ehud,  a  Benjamite, 
a  young  man,'  but  already  held  in  high  estimation  by 
his  people,  and,  apparently,  a  prophet.*  Chosen  to 
superintend  the  payment  at  Jericho  of  the  tribute  of  his 
brethren,  he  prepared  himself  for  a  far  different  errand 

^  Oraetz  thinks  it  was  Zoar,  but  most  anderstand  it  as  Jencho. 
'  Jud.  iii.  13.    Gonder  says  the  site  of  the  later  city  was  not 
feke  same  as  that  of  the  earlier,  owing,  no  doabt,  to  Joshua's  corse. 
*  StixthLogitU.  ^  Jud.  iiL  20. 
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by  binding  a  dagger,  sixteen  inches  long^^  on  His  riglil 
thigh^  under  the  mantle  or  abba,  which  his  position 
entitled  him  to  wear.  The  tribate,  which  was  doubtless 
in  kind,  having  been  delivered  to  the  king  in  person,  and 
an  opportunity  thas  afforded  of  noticing  details  of  his 
house,  its  approaches,  and  its  internal  arrangements,  he 
left,  and  dismissed  the  tribute-bearers  to  their  homes. 
But,  instead  of  climbing  the  mountain  pass  with  them, 
he  went  off  to  the  graven  images,'  which  already  had 
been  set  up  at  Gilgal,  and  having  thus  let  sufficient  time 
elapse,  returned  alone  to  Eglon,  announcing  that  he  had 
a  secret  message  for  him.  Falling  into  the  snare,  the 
king  forthwith  ordered  silence;  an  intimation  that  all 
should  withdraw.  He  was  at  the  time  in  his  summer 
apartment,  raised  on  the  roof  for  coolness,  and  eagerly 
listened  for  Ehud's  communication.  But  the  wily 
Benjamite  wished  to  be  sure  of  his  prey,  and  now  farther 
hinted  that  his  message  was  from  God.  At  this  intimation, 
Eglon  rose,  perhaps  from  reverence  for  what  was  from 
above ;  perhaps  to  defend  himself,  in  alarm  at  the  men- 
tion of  a  message  from  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
only  could  be  hostile  to  him.  In  an  instant),  while  he 
thus  exposed  himself  to  the  blow,  Ehud,  a  left-handed 
man,  like  many  of  his  tribe,  snatched  the  dagger  from 
under  his  cloak,  and  buried  it  to  the  hilt  in   Eglon'e 

>  The  text  (Jad.  iii.  16)  says,  "a  cubit"  and  this  Lieut.  Oonder 
Beems  to  prove  so  demoiiBtratively  to  have  been  sixteen  inches. 
To  avoid  fractional  parts,  however,  the  nsual  estimate  of  18  inches 
is  adopted,  except  where  stated.     See  Teni  Wwh,  p.  187. 

*  The  word  translated  *'  qaarries,"  Jad.  iii.  19,  26,  is  Pesilliniv 
which  is  rendered  in  the  other  forty- nine  places  in  which  it  is 
ased,  "graven"  or  "carved  images,"  and  only  in  this  incident 
*'quHri'ie8."    The  special  rendering  here  adopted  is  that  of  thm 
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body.  Passing  instantly  through  the  anteroom,^  and 
into  the  porch^  he  locked  the  doors^  and  quietly  left, 
without  exciting  saspiciou.  Nor  was  it  until  some  time 
after  that  the  king^s  fate  was  known;  his  sei*vanta 
refi^ining  from  forcing  the  doors  lest  he  might  wish 
privacy.  Meanwhile,  Ehud  had  escaped  beyond  the 
imager  at  Gilgal,  to  the  woody  slopes  of  Seirath,^  in 
the  south  part  of  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim,  bordering 
on  Benjamin,  and  there,  from  spot  to  spot,  blew  with  his 
trumpet — perhaps  a  long  horn — the  well-known  war 
summons,  gathering  a  multitude  behind  him,  armed  as 
they  were  able  on  the  moment.  With  these  he  forth- 
with rushed  down  the  passes  to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy  to  Moab.  Ten  thou- 
sand men,  all  reputable,  and  all  men  of  valour,  fell  before 
this  bold  stroke,  and  Moab  was  driven  from  the  land, 
which  thenceforward  enjoyed  a  rest  of  eighty  years,  at 
least  in  this  part.  But  the  memory  of  these  dark  days 
remained  long  after,  in  the  name  of  the  Beujamiie  village 
Chephar-ha-ammonai,  "  the  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites,''  * 
and  perhaps  in  that  of  Michmash,  which  some  think 
derived  from  Chemosh,  the  Moabite  god. 

The  invasion  under  Eglon  had  been  on  the  south-east, 
but  the  next  recorded  was  from  the  opposite  side  of 
Palestine,  where  the  Philistines,  on  the  Maritime  Plain, 
had  already  begun  the  raids  into  the  Hebrew  upland j, 
which  were  afterwards  to  become  so  terrible.  To  resist 
them,  one  Shamgar,  otherwise  uuknown,  appeared  at 
the  head  of  a  rising,  perhaps  in  Dan  and  Benjamin, 
in  which  he  drove  back  and  ultimately  cut  off  and 
slew,  a    foraging   party  of  six  hundred  men,  who  had 

'  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  l&ah  clause  of  Jud.  iiL  22. 
3  SeLrath  mcaiid  **  overgrown  with  busUea  or  woods." 
*  Josh,  xviii.  24. 
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eome  np  from  the  plains  to  rob  and  plunder.  This 
CO  aid  not,  however,  have  been  the  first  of  sach  inroads, 
for  the  Israelites  had  already  been  so  thoroughly 
disarmed,  that  Shamgar's  only  weapon  was  the  long 
and  heavy  ironshod  ox*goad  still  in  use  in  Palestine ,  ^ 
which,  however,  was  formidable  in  the  hands  of  a  strong 
man.  Bat  an  isolated  effort  like  this  was  inadequate 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  district,  for  we  find  the 
country  at  large  still  harried  and  oppressed  until  after 
Deborah's  victory.* 

It  is  difficult  to  put  together  or  make  a  connected 
narrative  of  the  incidents  briefly  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Judges.  Hence,  the  quiet  mentioned  as  following 
the  deliverance  of  Benjamin  and  Southern  Ephraim  from 
Moab  may  refer  to  those  parts  only,  rather  than  to 
the  country  at  large,  especially  as  the  notice  of  Shamgar 
immediately  follows.  In  any  case,  however,  a  long 
interval  of  peace  gave  breathing  time  to  the  tribes  as 
a  whole,  and  tended  in  many  ways  to  their  advance^ 
ment.  The  chief  men  rode  in  state  on  white  asses  ;'  the 
rich  sat  on  costly  saddles  or  carpets.  Beuben,  Gad  and 
Manasseh,  had  vast  flocks  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.^ 
Dan  mingled  with  the  Philistines  of  Joppa,  and  busied 
itself   with    their  sea-faring  pursuits.      Asher,   in    the 

^  "In  ploughing  they  use  goads  of  an  extraordinary  Bise. 
Upon  measaring  of  several,  I  found  them  ahoat  eight  feet  long 
and  at  the  bigger  end  six  inches  in  ciroumference.  They  were 
armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp  prickle  for  driving  the 
oxen,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a  small  spade,  or  paddle,  of  iron, 
strong  and  massy,  for  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  clay  that 
encnmbers  it  in  working."  MaundrtWt  Jowmey^  p.  149  (date 
April  15, 1696).  The  Sept  has  "  ploughshare "  for  '<  ox-goad." 
Jad.  iii.  81.  *  Jud.  v.  7. 

*  Jad.  V.  10.    "  Bit  in  judgment,"  sit  on  oarpets,  or  saddles 

«  Jud.  V.  16. 
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north,  took  in  the  same  way  to  the  busy  sea-shore,  which 
they  nominally  owned  from  the  Bay  of  Acre  to  Tyre.* 
There  was  rich  plunder  of  coloured  robes,  and  em- 
broidered needlework'  to  be  torn  from  the  necks  of  the 
daughters  of  Israel,  or  secured  in  the  sack  of  her  towns, 
when  the  enemy  came  into  the  land.  Commerce,  more- 
over, had  increased,  so  that  the  caravan  routes  in  the 
valleys  or  plains  were  much  in  use,'  and  thus  the  tribes 
were  growing  richer  and  stronger  each  year. 

But  the  religfious  revival  which  had  roused  Benjamin 
against  Moab,  like  others  before  it,  gradually  died  away, 
and  the  northern  tribes  especially  had  turned  again, 
more  or  less,  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  until  at  last,  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  Joshua's  death,^  Jehovah 
once  more  let  loose  their  enemies  on  them,  to  drive 
them  back  to  Himself  by  the  stern  discipline  of  foreign 
oppression  and  tyranny.  The  petty  kingdom  of  Hazor, 
which  Joshua  had  overrun,  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
had  recovered  itself,  and  a  successor  to  the  Jabin  of  that 
day,  bearing  the  same  name,  reigned  in  the  town,  which 
had  been  rebuilt.  Strengthening  himself  by  a  force  of 
chariots,  which  he  gradually  increased  to  nine  hundred,* 

>  Jad.  V.  17  (Gi'aetz),  "  abode  in  his  breaches  *'  —  at  his  creeks. 

•  Jnd.  V.  30. 

•  Jud.  V.  6. 

*  Kohler's  Lehrhuch,  vol.  ii.  p^  4B» 

*  Bameses  II.,  in  the  poem  of  Pentaur,  asserts  tbat  the  Hittites, 
in  a  battle  at  Esdraelon,  had  2,500  chariots  of  war,  at  the  time 
of  the  Oppression  of  Israel  in  Egypt ;  and  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments record  that  Bameses  III.  captured  in  the  same  plain 
994  Ganaanite  chariots.  Thothmes  III.,  long  before,  after  his 
victory  on  this  field  also,  took  no  fewer  than  2,041  horses,  and 
924  chariots.  Maspero,  Hiatoire  Ancienne,  p.  204.  Chabas,  JKtude§ 
p.  434.  Oavalry,ia  our  sense,  was  not  used  {Ibid.  p.  437).  Ash- 
toreth  was  the  patroness  of  war  chariots.    NaviJle,  Mytlie  d'Horui^ 

VOL.  U,  H   U 
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lie  was  able  at  last  to  overpower  tbe  Israelites  of  the 
north,  and  to  keep  them  in  painfnl  subjection  for  twenty 
years.  Strong  fortresses  held  by  him  or  his  allies 
fit  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  Bethshean,  on  the  sonth  of 
Esdraelon,  efTectaally  cat  off  help  from  the  sonthern 
tribes,  and  reduced  those  in  the  north  to  great  distre^^. 
All  trade  or  even  movement  over  the  country  ceased ; 
the  people  hid  themselves  in  the  upland  valleys,  or, 
behind  the  strong  walls  of  their  towns ;  the  elders  of  the 
villages  and  of  the  tribes  were  alike  dispirited  and  help- 
less, and  no  one  ventured  to  attempt  resistance. ^  Men 
were  glad  to  hurry  on  their  necessary  errands  by  secret 
mountain  paths,  and  the  open  roads  were  deserted.' 
The  population  were,  in  fact,  cowed  and  paralyzed ;  for 
against  tho  overwhelming  force  of  the  Canaanites  they 
could  at  best  present  only  an  almost  unarmed  multitude, 
among  whom  an  oz-goad  was  the  welcome  substitute  for 
a  sword,  and  who  could  hardly  boast  of  a  spear  or  shield 
among  40,000  men.* 

In  this  emergency  it  was  to  a  woman — ^when  all  men 
were  afraid — ^that  deliverance  was  due.  An  early  Joan 
of  Arc,  fired  like  her  distant  successor,  alike  with  a  grand 
patriotism  and  a  lofty  religious  enthusiasm,  had  pondered 
the  miseries  of  her  brethren,  till  her  heroio  soul  burst 
into  a  flame  of  zeal  for  the  overthrow  of  their  oppressor, 
and  of  indignation  at  the  cowardice  of  her  people,  who 
dared  not  strike  for  liberty.      It  was  no  case  of  narrow 

p.  13.  Some  Canaanite  chariof«,  on  the  Egyptian  monnmentB.  are 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  I  have  Been  oxen  trained  to  ran  very  fast, 
but  the  chariotH  taken  by  Joshua  were  drawn  by  horses  (ohap.  ii 
0).  Tbe  Oanannite  chariots  bad  not  ncytheM  or  knives  at  tbw 
(lides  as  has  been  snppo^'ed.     See  p.  885. 

1  Jud.  y.  7.    *'  The  inhabitants  "  etc.,  should  be  **  the  rtileriL*' 

«  Jud.  V.  6.  »  Jud.  V.  a 
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tribal  loyalty,  for  she  lived  in  the  Routh^  in  tlie  hills  of 
EphrAim,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  on  the  central 
thoroughfare  of  Palestine,  a  position  to  which,  perhaps, 
fihe  owed  her  knowledge  of  the  evil  plight  of  the  northern 
tribes.* 

Deborah,  ^'  the  Bee/'  with  all  her  enthusiasm,  was  no 
ascetic,  bat,  in  keeping  with  the  aversion  of  her  race 
to  a  single  life,  was  the  wife  of  one  Lapidoth — '^the 
Torches '' — of  whom  we  know  nothing  more.  Born  with 
the  grand  gift  of  genius,  she  could  embody  her  high 
thoughts  in  the  rythmical  verse  in  which  her  countrymen 
delighted.  Her  songs  flew  far  and  wide,  rousing  a 
national  spirit  in  the  dispirited  and  demoralized  tribes — 
painting,  no  doubt,  the  glories  of  the  past,  and  the 
mighty  deeds  God  had  wrought  for  them  by  the  hands 
of  leaders  He  had  raised  among  them,  and  it  -may  be 
tAunting  them  with  their  degeneracy  in  submitting  to 
be  slaves.  So  great  was  her  fame  for  wisdom,  that  she 
became  the  centre  of  moral  and  even  judicial  power  over 
an  ever- widening  district.  Seated,  for  the  sake  of  its 
shade,  under  a  palm-tree,*  which  afterwards  bore  her 
name,  and  could  not  have  been  far  from  another  at  Baal 
Tamar — Baal  of  the  Palm,'  if  it  was  not  identical  with 
it,^  "  the  children  of  Israel  came  up  to  her   for  judg- 

'  Ewald  BupposeA  she  belonged  to  Issachar:  Hitzig  that  she 
belonged  to  Naphtali.  but  Kohler,  with  justice,  rejects  these  ideas 
as  arbitrary,  and  thinks  she  heloiigod  to  Benjamin  or  Ephraiin. 

*  **  ThoQsands  of  palms  still  wave  their  noble  heads  dreamily 
in  the  air  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  land,  e-^peciially  on  the  roh, 
ooast  from  6t«x.i  to  Beirut.  Even  in  the  high-lying  Jeriisiilera 
they  grow  iu  the  open  air.  and  in  the  neigh botirhood  of  Nsizareth 
I  discovered  a  whole  grove  of  them.'  Furrer,  in  SohenkeFs 
vol.  i.  p.  580. 

»  Jud.  XX.  33. 

^  Stanley's  Sinai  and  PaleaHne,  p.  146 
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meiit/'  Thns  aided,  the  impulse  of  her  g^eat  8oal  waa 
natnrally  contagious^  till  the  whole  land,  from  BeDJamin 
to  the  far  north  of  Naphtali,  was  moved  with  a  common 
aspiration  for  national  freedom,  and  a  resolute  deter- 
mination to  obtain  it.  New  chiefe,  doubtless  men  of 
vigour,  were  appointed,^  to  supersede  for  a  time  the  local 
elders/and  secret  preparations  everywhere  made  for  a 
rising.  A  leader  of  the  whole  movement  was,  however, 
still  needed,  and  Deborah  chose  one  from  the  scene  of 
the  deepest  oppression.  On  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  south  of  where  Tiberias  now  stands,  in  a  place 
called  Kedesh,  apparently  an  ancient  holy  place  of  the 
Canaanites,  lived  the  chief  on  whom  she  had  fixed — 
Barak,  or  Barca — ''  the  thunderbolt,^'  an  Israelite  in  his 
heart,  though  the  spirit  of  the  times  had  given  him  a 
Phenician  name.'  He  must  already  have  gained  reputa- 
tion, to  be  known  so  far  off  as  the  confines  of  Benjamiu. 
Him  Deborah  summoned  to  her  in  the  south,*  and  com- 
manded, in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  as  whose  prophetess 
she  spoke,  to  march  to  Mount  Tabor  on  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  with  10,000  men  of  Naphtali  andZebulon; 
promising  that  God  would  draw  to  him  Sisera,  Jabin'& 
commander,  with  his  chariots  and  his  host,  and  deliver 
them  into  his  hands.  But  Barak  was  apparently  less 
resolute  and  heroic  than  Deborah,  ''  He  did  not  know/' 
he  said,  "  the  propitious  day  on  which  the  Lord  wonld 
Bend  forth    His    angel    before    him  to    give    him  the 

'  Jnd.  V.  8.        '  The  family  name  of  Hannibal  was  Barca. 

'  Dean  Stanley,  writing  before  the  results  of  the  Palestine 
Survey  were  known,  thinks  Kadesh  Naphtali  the  place — a  spot 
in  the  far  north,  close  to  Jabin*s  town,  Haaor,  in  the  mouiitaiDa 
of  Naphtali— on  a  hill  overlooking  a  green  and  well  watered 
valley.  I  cannot,  however,  bat  think  Gonder  is  right  in  tht 
identification  he  lias  made,  which  I  have  adopted  above^ 
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victory ;"^  she,  herself,  most  come,  to  let  Um  be  sure 
of  it,  else  he  woald  not  undertake  the  task.  He  coold 
not  tmst  the  promise  of  God,  which  must  be  fulfilled 
whether  Deborah  went  with  him  or  not.  But  if  he 
hesitated,  she  knew  no  fear.  60  with  him  T  Assuredly 
she  would.  "  Bat,''  added  she,  ''  my  going  will  take 
away  your  glory,  for  the  victory  will  be  called  mine,  not 
years.''  Making  her  way  north  with  him,  therefore,  to 
Kedesh,  the  two  finally  organized  the  revolt.  Messages 
sent  hkv  and  near,  were  answered  by  10,000  men  gather- 
ing from  the  two  tribes,  at  the  rendezvoas  at  Tabor. 
Issachar,  from  the  very  plain  of  Esdraelon,  for  once 
broke  away  from  its  servitude,  and  sent  bands  of  volun- 
teers. Ephraimites  gathered  from  their  hills,  the  old 
home  of  Amalek,'  the  fiercest  enemy  of  Israel,  and, 
following  them,  came  valiant  crowds  from  Benjamin — ^the 
most  warlike  of  the  tribes — men  skilled  in  the  bow,  and 
so  famous  with  the  sling  as  to  be  reputed  to  throw 
stones  to  a  hairbreadth  and  not  miss ;'  able,  moreover, 
to  use  either  their  right  or  left  hand  with  equal  skill  and 
strength.  Both  parts  of  Manasseh,  also,  east  and  west  of 
the  Jordan,  rallied  to  the  struggle,  sending  their  chiefs 
as  well  as  men.^  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  con- 
quest that  the  national  spirit  had  been  roused  to  such 
a  pitch  or  the  tribes  brought  to  act  together  to  such  an 
extent.  But  the  absent  were  as  conspicuous  as  those 
who  answered  the  appeal.  The  people  of  Meroz,  a  town 
seemingly  at  the  head  of  the  pass  to  Bethshean,  at  the 
ecist  end  of  the  plain,  might  have  done  good  service,  but 
re/used  to  come  to  the  help  of  Jehovah,  amongst  the 
mi^^hty  men  sent  forth  by  their  brethren,  and  drew  down 

^  Septuagvnt  *  See  p.  479. 

*  JucL  XX.  16.    1  Ghron.  viiL  40;  xiL  2.    2  Ghron.  zriL  17. 

«  Jud.  V.  14. 
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on  them  a  carse  which  apparently  was  carried  ont  hj 
their  exbermiuation^  and  the  otter  deuiolition  of  their 
homes.^  By  the  brooks  of  Reuben  there  were  great  dis- 
cussions^ but  it  ended  in  its  clans  leaving  their  brethren 
to  straggle  unaided^  while  they  themselves  stayed  among 
their  sbeepfolds^  to  pipe  to  their  flocks.'  Gad,  also^ 
refused  to  come;  Dan  would  not  leave  its  boats  at 
Joppa;  and  Asher  stayed,  with  craven  indiflference,  in 
the  creeks  and  bays  of  Acre.  Of  the  great  tribe  of 
Judah,  or  of  Simeon,  nothing  is  said.  Jealousy  of 
Ephraim  probably  kept  them  aloof.  To  Zebulon,  which 
had  been  busiest  enrolling  volunteers/  was  to  be  given 
the  palm  in  the  approaching  battle,  as  the  people  that 
jeoparded  their  lives  to  death ;  Naphtali,  dwelling  in  the 
hills,^  earning  also  an  illustrious  name. 

Tabor,  a  mountain  rising  1,500  feet  above  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  at  its  north-east  end,  is  steep  on  the  north, 
but  bare  and  shapeless  on  the  south,  and  stands  isolated^ 
except  on  the  west,  where  a  narrow  ridge  connects  it 
with  the  hills  of  Nazareth.  It  is  still  covered  with  oaks, 
pistacias,  and  other  trees  and  undergrowth,  in  which  the 
fallow  deer  finds  a  home,  but  its  top  is  treeless,  and  forma 
a  comparatively  level  circuit  of  half  an  hour's  walk,  com* 
manding  wide  views  of  the  plaiu  from  end  to  end.*  No 
spot  could  have  been  better  chosen  for  the  rendezvous  of 
Israel,  for  it  could  not  be  attacked  by  the  chariots  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  its  summit,^  afforded  a  lofty  watch-tower 
from  which  Deborah  and  Barak  could  see  all  their  move- 
ments. 

>  Jud.  V.  23.       «  Jud.  V.  16, 16.        •  Jod.  v.  14.        *  Jad.  v.  18. 

'  A  village  on  the  slopes  of  Tabor  htill  bears  the  name  of 
Deborah.  For  the  descripbion,  see  Teni  Workf  p.  69.  Munk'a 
Paldstinay  Leipzig,  1871,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

*  The  Great  Map  of  FalesHne  Survey,  Sheet  YL^  giv«s  tlftt 
height  as  1,850  feeo  ahove  the  eea. 
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ITewB  of  tte  gathering  of  the  tribes  had  been  con- 
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Teyed  to  Sisera,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Jsbia 
and  his  allies,  hj  the  Kenitca  of  Zaanaim — s  spot  Btill 
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bearing  the  same  name,  on  the  platean  over  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  east  of  Tabor  ^ —  an  Arab  tribe  which,  though 
for  the  time  on  terms  of  peace  with  Jabin,  had  always 
been  fidendly  with  Israel,  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
marriage  of  Moses  to  the  daughter  of  its  sheik  Jethro. 
A  part  of  it  had  remained  in  the  wilderness  south  of 
Jndah,  bnt  another  branch  had  moved  north  and 
pitched  its  tents,  for  the  time,  nnder  the  terebinths 
of  Zaanaim — the  place  of  "  wanderings."  With  Arab 
duplicity  they  now  betrayed  Israel,  as  their  chiePs  wife 
was  presently  to  betray  its  arch  enemy.* 

The  commander  of  the  Canaanite  army  bore  the  title 
of  Sisera — ^''the  Leader,*' — and  appears  to  have  been 
the  vassal  king  of  Harosbeth,  so  called  from  the  beantiful 
woods  above  the  Kishon.'  It  was  then,  no  doubt,  a 
strong  fortress,  overlooking  the  country  which  its  lord 
had  subdued;  but  is  now  a  miserable  village,  at  the  point 
where,  through  a  narrow  gorge,  the  stream,  hidden 
amongst  oleander  bushes,  enters  the  plain  of  Acre.^ 
Collecting  his  forces  in  Esdraelon — the  only  open  space 
in  northern  Palestine  where  chariots  had  favourable 
ground  for  their  manoeuvres,  he  made  his  headquarters! 
at  Taanach,  a  Canaanite  town  and  fortress  at  the  south* 
west  of  the  plain,  on  a  long  spur  of  the  Carmel  range, 
now  clad  with  olive-trees,  and  marked  by  a  stone  village 
still  called  Taanak,     Tabor  rose  at  a  distance  of  about 

»  Jad.  iv.  11.     See  also  Tent  Work,  p.  69.        *  Jnd.  iv.  12. 

*  KneucJcer  thinks  it  means  "  the  guard  of  the  land/'  others 
translate  it  *'  the  clearings/'  or  **  the  quarries." 

^  The  Tell  or  mound  of  Harosheth  is  of  great  size  and  double^ 
and  is  situated  juBt  belovr  the  point  where  the  Kishon  in 
one  of  its  turns  beats  against  the  rooky  base  of  Carmel,  leaving 
no  room  even  for  a  footpath.  A  custle  standing  there  would 
effectually  command  the  pass  np  the  valley  of  the  Eashon 
into  Bsdraelon.     Thomson's  Land  and  Booh,  p.  43d. 
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sixteen  miles  to  tlie  north-east ;  its  top  just  visible  above 
the  hills  of  Little  Hermon^^  dotted  with  the  two  villages, 
Endor  and  Nain^  and  forming  the  underside  of  a  recess 
in  the  great  plain^  at  the  head  of  which  Tabor  stands. 
The  whole  surface  of  Esdraelon  is  seamed  with  dry 
watercouraes^  which  receive  the  drainage  of  the  hills 
from  all  sides^  and  swell  into  torrents  after  storras. 
These  unite  in  the  north-west,  into  one  channel,  known 
in  the  days  of  Sisera  as  the  Kishon — or  "  winding  " — 
which  pours  through  a  deep  tortuous  bed  about  15  feet 
deep  and  15  to  20  yards  wide,  into  the  Bay  of^Acre.* 
The  most  dangerous  part  in  its  course,  however,  is  close 
to  Tabor,  where  the  springs  from  which  it  rises  form  a 
chain  of  pools  and  brooks,  fringed  with  reeds  and  rushes, 
and  speedily  turned  into  a  wide  and  treacherous  quag- 
mire after  rain.  Here,  "  at  Endor,"  •  Sisera's  host  was 
doomed  to  be  mired  and  to  perish,^ 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon  has  in  all  ages  been  the  battle- 
field of  Palestine.  Here  fought  Thothmes  III.,  Barneses 
II.,  and  Rameses  III. ;  here  Pharaoh  Necho  won  that  sad 
battle  of  Megiddo,  in  wliich  king  Josiah  was  slain,  amidst 
a  slaughter  so  terrible  that  the  great  conflict  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  called,  from  it,  the  battle  of  Armageddon 
— *'  the  hill  of  Megiddo."  •  Here  have  fought  in  turn 
the  armies  of  Assyria,  of  the  Crusaders  and  of  Bonaparte, 

a 

^  Height  1,600  feet.    QrwU  Map  of  FaXestvM  Survey,  Sheet  IX. 

*  Porter's  Handbook,  pp.  883-4. 

»  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10. 

«  Tent  Wwh,  p.  69. 

^  The  nhe  of  Megiddo  seems  to  have  been  identified  by  Lieak 
Couder  in  Migedda,  at  the  foot  of  Gilboa — a  moand,  from  which 
tve  springs,  **  the  Waters  of  Megiddo/'  burst  forth.  Tent  Work, 
p.  282.  The  position  hitherto  assigned  it»  close  to  Legio,  is  there- 
fore, apparently  I  incorrect. 
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and  it  was  on  tlie  mountains  of  Gilboa^  at  its  east  end, 
that  Saul  and  Jonathan  perished. 

The  signal  for  attack  whs  given  by  Deborah.  *'  Up/' 
cried  she  to  Barak^  *'This,  this,  and  no  other  is  the  day/'* 
and,  forthwith,  the  ill-armed  host  of  Hebrew  footmen 
bravely  poured  down  firom  their  mountain  security  to 
rush  on  the  chariots  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  below,  in 
the  open  plain.  The  day  lowered  as  they  moved  off,  and, 
at  last,  as  the  two  ill-matched  forces  met,  a  terrible 
storm  of  sleet  and  hail  from  the  east,  burst  over  the  plain, 
on  the  backs  of  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  faces  of  the 
Ganaanites.  ''  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera '' :  and  as  '^  the  rains  descended,''  ''  the  winds 
blew,"  and  '*  the  flood  came  "  and  "  beat  vehemently  *' 
against  his  host,  turning  the  deep  red  soil  into  a  quag- 
mire in  which  his  chariots  could  not  move,  and  filling  the 
dry  watercourses  with  rushing  torrents  in  which  many 
of  them  were  overwhelmed.  So  great  indeed  was  the 
carnage,  that  centuries  after,  a  Psalmist  speaks  of  the 
dead  as  manuring  the  ground.'  The  day  was  hopelessly 
lost  to  the  Ganaanites,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
try  to  escape  with  life.  Leaving  his  chariot,  Sisera  fled 
on  foot  to  the  north-east,  uuder  the  slopes  of  Taborj 
across  the  great  lava  plateau,  on  which  stood,  near  the 
modern  Bessum,^  the  black  tents  of  Heber  the  Kenite, 
his  master's  ally,  where  he  might  hope  for  temporary 
refuge. 

The  tents  of  Arabs  have  in  all  ages  been  the  same. 
They  are  commonly  large,  and  held  up  by  nine  poles  in 
three  rows,  on  which  rests  a  covering  of  coarse  camel's 
hair  cloth,  or  ox  hides  sewn  together,  often  not  reaching 
the  ground.  The  ropes  which  hold  this  in  its  place  are 
fixed  to  pegs  driven  into  the  earth  by  a  huge  wooden 
1  8ef)iuagiwl.        *  Ps.  Izxxiii.  10.        *  Tent  Work,  p.  69. 
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malletj  and,  all  rounds  are  suspended  rough  hangings. 
wHicb  can  be  removed  at  pleasure^  or  are  left  to  form  a 
screen.  The  tent  is  divided  into  two  parts^  separated  by 
a  carpet  which  hangs  from  the  middle  poles  :  the  one  on 
the  left,  in  entering,  being  reserved  for  the  men ;  the 
other,  on  the  right,  forming  the  women's  chamber.  In 
this  are  gathered  the  cooking  utensils,  tbe  skin  water- 
bottles,  the  milk,  the  batter,  etc.  The  bed,  as  usual  in 
the  East,  is  only  a  mat  or  two  laid  on  the  ground,  or  on 
a  bank  of  earth  raised  at  the  side  of  the  tent ;  the  cloak 
worn  by  day  serving  as  a  covering  by  night.^ 

Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  tent  of  Heber.  At  its  door- 
way Sisera  found  Jael,  the  sheik's  wife,  and,  trusting 
to  the  peace  between  Jabin  and  the  tribe,  asked  her 
for  passing  shelter.  Whether  she  intended  treachery 
firom  the  first,  cannot  be  known.  Receiving  him  gra- 
ciously, she  not  only  offered  him  the  protection  he  asked, 
but  took  him  into  her  own  division  of  the  tent,  which  no 
man  would  think  of  entering  in  search  of  him.'  But  her 
next  act  looks  like  premeditated  betrayal.  The  Arabs 
have  a  delicious  preparation  of  curdled  milk,  called 
*'  Lebben,'*  which  is  offered  to  guests  as  a  delicacy ;  but 
whilst  most  refreshing  to  a  traveller  who  is  tired  and 
hot,  it  also  acta  as  a  strong  and  speedy  soporific'  Ou 
the  request  of  the  fugitive,  for  water  to  quench  his  over- 
powering thirst,  Jael  eagerly  brought  him  a  draught 
of  Lebben,  in  a  special  dish,  the  pride  of  her  tent;^  not, 

*  Barckhardt,  HoUb  on  ihA  Bedovdns^  eie.,  vol.  i  pp.  87-43. 
Bonar,  The  Desert  of  Sinai,  p.  399.  See  Illutjtration,  page  206  of 
this  volume. 

'  Pcjcocke  writes,  "  I  was  kept  in  the  harem  for  greater 
tecaricy,  no  stranger  ever  daring  to  come  into  the  women's 
apartment,  unless  introduced.     See  p.  389,  note  8. 

»  Tent  Work,  p.  70.  *  Jud.  v.  25w 
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perhaps^  without  the  knowledge  of  its  sure  effect  in  cast- 
ing the  drinker  into  a  deep  and  long  sleep.  The  inviting 
beverage  finished^  the  weary  man  lies  down^  donbtless 
grateful  to  his  benefactor^  and  uttering  many  thanks  in 
his  feeling  of  perfect  safety,  as  Jael  carefally  covered  him 
with  a  cloak.  He  had  partaken  of  Arab  hospitality  and 
had  her  repeated  assarances  that  she  would  keep  his  pre- 
sence secret.  But  the  sight  of  the  great  foe  of  Israel,  a 
race  of  her  own  blood,  asleep  before  her,  as  he  presently 
was^  soon  raised  far  other  thoughts  than  he  had  dreamed 
possible — ^if,  indeed,  she  had  not  entertained  them  before. 
What  a  service  it  would  be  if  she  could  free  her  kindred 
people  from  their  oppressor  1  Nor  .did  the  saggestion 
long  wait  for  the  act.  Taking  up  one  of  the  tent  pegs, 
and  the  mallet  used  to  drive  it,  she  crept  up  silently  to  her 
victim,  sank  in  the  sleep  of  the  weary,  and  with  a  terrible 
blow  drove  the  bolt,  crashing,  through  his  temples,  with 
such  force  that  it  entered  the  ground  on  which  he  had 
been  lying.  One  convalsive  bound  and  a  contortion 
of  agony  and  he  was  a  lifeless  corpse.  ''  Between  her 
feet  *^  (as  she  strode  over  him),  says  the  Song  of  De- 
borah, "  he  sank,  he  fell  down,  he  lay  dying."  ^ 

The  results  of  Deborah's  victory  were  felt  in  many 
directions.  No  other  battle  needed  ever  after  to  be 
fought  with  the  Canaanites;  and  the  Israelites  themselves 
learned  a  lesson  of  the  advantages  of  national  union, 
which  influenced  their  whole  future.  Their  self-reliance, 
moreover,  was  strengthened;  for  it  was  their  first  great 
victory  since  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  they  had  gained  it 
against  the  most  discouraging  odds.  As  a  lesson  in  war 
it  was  invaluable,  and  its  results  quickened  the  passion 
for  freedom  which  already  had  begun  to  root  itself  in  the 

1  Jod.  V.  27. 
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heart  of  Israel.  Nor  was  it  without  a  powerful  effect  on 
their  religious  history  that  their  national  degradation  and 
misery  had  ended  as  soon  as  they  abandoned  idolatry, 
and  sought  the  favour  and  help  of  Jehovah.  That  the 
result  was  due  to  Him  and  not  to  themselves^  however 
valiantly  they  had  fought^  was  not  only  proudly  owned, 
bat  enshrined  in  the  poetry  of  the  nation,  as  the  prevail- 
ing  note  of  the  odes  and  lyrics  which  an  occasion  so 
august  called  forth.  Thus,  the  magnificent  ''Song  of 
Deborah  ^'  opens  with  its  acknowledgment^  and  it  forma 
the  key  note  throughout. 

That  the  leaders  aoted  as  became  them  in  Israel, 
That  the  people  showed  themselves  valiant,^ 
Praise  ye  Jehovah ! 

Hear  O  ye  Kings  I  give  ear  O  Princes  $ 

I  to  Jehovah,  even  I,  will  sing ; 

I  will  sound  the  harp  to  Jehovah,  iBraeVs  God  t 

Jehovah !  when  thou  wentest  forth  from  Seir, 
When  thon  marchedst  hither  from  the  land  of  Edom, 
The  earth  trembled  and  the  heavens  streamed  down ; 

The  clouds  poured  forth  waters; 
The  mountains  melted  before  Jehovah — 

Sinai  (flowed  down)  before  the  face  of  Jehovah,  before  the  God  of 
Israeli 

The  guilt  of  Meros  was,  that  it  did  not  come  to  the 
help  of  Jehovah,  and  the  victory  is  over  His  enemies. 
The  dimly  felt  honour  of  being  the  people  of  God  thus 
first  took  an  articulate  form,  and  henceforth  became  a 
mighty  power  in  the  nation* 

^  Paulas  Cassel  translates  the  first  two  lines ; 

**  That  the  long  hair  of  the  valiant  hung  wild  on  Israel 
In  the  consecration  of  the  people— Praise  Jehovah  I  ** 

But  this  seems  veiy  fanciful. 
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A  strilnng  parallel  to  the  victory  of  Deborali  is  recorded 
by  Platarcb  in  his  Life  of  Timoleon.  That  general^  at 
the  battle  of  the  Crimesafi^had  attacked  the  CarthaginiaTis; 
bat  their  heavy  armour  and  stout  shields  easily  repelled 
the  Greek  spears.  Suddenly,  however^  when  it  had  come 
to  sword  thrusts^  violent  peals  of  thander^  and  vivid 
'  flashes  of  light  barst  from  the  mountainSi  and  the  dark- 
ness which  had  been  hovering  about  the  higher  grounds 
and  crests  of  the  hills^  descended  on  the  place  of  battle, 
bringing  a  tempest  of  rain,  wind,  and  bail  with  it,  on  the 
backs  of  the  Greeks,  but  full  in  the  faces  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  rain  beating  on  them  and  the  lightning 
dazzling  them,  distressed  the  inexperienced ;  and  in 
particular  the  claps  of  the  thunder^  and  the  noise  of  the 
rain  and  hail  beating  on  their  arms,  prevented  them  from 
hearing  the  command  of  their  officers.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  very  mud  was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  Cartha- 
giniansy  who  were  loaded  with  heavy  armour;  and  their 
shirts,  underneath,  getting  drenched,  the  foldings  about 
the  bosom  filled  with  water,  and  grew  cumbersome  to 
them  as  they  fought ;  making  it  easy  for  the  Greeks  to 
throw  them  down,  and  impossible  for  them  to  rise  again, 
with  weapons  in  their  hands.  The  river  Crimesus,  also, 
swollen,  partly  by  the  rain,  and  partly  by  the  stoppage 
of  its  course  from  the  nnrabers  passing  through  it,  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  the  level  ground  on  its  sides  waa 
filled  with  rivulets  and  currents  that  had  no  certain 
channel,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  stumbled  and  rolled 
about,  and  found  themselves  in  great  difficulty  f  ^ 

As  the  most  ancient  of  Hebrew  lyrics,  DeboraVs  song 
has  a  supreme  interest.  The  following  is  a  literal  verttion 
of  the  part  of  it  not  already  quoted. 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon.    I>ryd<in'$  TrmtdaUmk, 
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In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath. 
In  the  dajs  of  Jael,'  the  roads  lay  idle, 
And  wanderers  went  round  about  by  secret  paths. 

Leaders  '  had  ceased  in  Israel ;  there  were  nono 
Till  thou  didst  arise,  O  Deborah,  as  leader : 
Till  thou  aroae  as  Mother  in  IsraeL* 

They  chose  new  holy  judges : 

Then  were  the  gates  of  (the  enemy's)  towns  taken  by  storm. 

Though  neither  shield  nor  spear  could  be  sees 

Among  forty  thousand  of  Israel. 

My  heart  thanks  yon,  ye  leaders  of  Israel, 

And  you  brare  ones  who  freely  offered  yourselves  firom  the  peoplei 

Praise  ye  Jehovah  (with  mu)  1 

Ye  who  ride  on  white  dappled  she  asses; 
Te  who  sit  on  fine  carpets ; 
And  ye  (poor  ones)  that  walk  on  the  roads, 
Sing  ye  I 

Olear  rising  from  the  sweet  singers,  where  they  water  the  flockii 

Let  tnen  praise  the  righteous  deeds  of  Jehovah; 

The  righteous  deeds  of  His  leading  in  Israel, 

For  then  did  the  people  storm  the  gates  of  their  foes. 

Up  then  I    Up  then !    Deborah  I 
Up  then !    Up  then !  sitig  the  song  of  battle  1 
Up,  Barak  1  and  lead  back  thy  captives» 
Thou  son  of  Abinoam  1 

Then  a  small  band  of  chiefs  and  of  the  people  mshed  down  t . 
Jehovah,  Himself,  went  down,  to  my  help,  amongst  the  mighty; 
From  Ephraim  (came)  those  whose  root  is  in  Amalek,* 
After  them,  Benjamin,  thou  with  thy  people  1 


>  Some  unknown  person.    It  speaks  of  the  past  and  cannot 
refer  to  the  wife  of  Heber.     For  Deborah's  song,  see  Jud.  v.  2-31. 
'  Herder  ha^  "  popular  assemblies  "  instead  of  *'  leaders." 
'  Graetz. 
*  The  hills  of  Amalek ;  the  old  name  of  the  hills  of  Ephraim. 
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Hie  leaden  oeme  down  out  of  Macbtr,* 

And  from  Zebalon  thoee  who  held  the  rod  of  the 

And  the  prinoee  of  Iswchar,  with  Deborah ; 

Issacbar  pressed  close  behind  Barak,  on  foot,  into  the  vallef  • 

By  tlie  streams  of  Beaben  there  are  great  coosnitations  1 

Why  lingerest  thoo,  in  the  sheep  folds^  to  hear  the  aferains  o#  tba 

pipe? 
By  the  streams  of  Benben  are  great  consultations  I 

Gilead  stays  on  the  other  side  Jordan ; 

And  Dan— why  drawest  thou  thy  boats  to  the  beach?* 

Asher  sits  by  the  edge  of  the  sea 

And  dings  to  his  harbours, 

Zebulon  is  a  people  throwing  away  his  life  to  the  deatl;^ 

And  Naphtali — on  the  heights  of  the  land  1 

The  kings  came — ^tbey  fought, 

The  kings  of  Canaan  delivered  battle 

At  Taanach,  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo. 

•-^But  not  even  a  piece  of  silver  have  they  won  I 

The  skies  themselves  fought  (for  ns), 

The  very  stars,  from  their  paths,  fought  against  SiaenL* 

The  stream  Kishon  washed  them  away» 
The  brave  stream — the  stream  Kishon  I 
Step  forth  now,  my  soul,  with  pride  M 


'  Manasseh.  ICachir  is  usually  Bastem,  but,  here,  it  includes 
Western  Manasseh,  also. 

*  Oraeti. 

•  <*The  season  was  probably  that  of  the  autumn  storms,  which 
occur  early  in  November,  At  this  time  the  meteoric  showers 
are  commonest,  and  are  remarkably  fine  in  effect,  seen  in  the 
evening  light  at  a  season  when  the  air  is  specially  clear  and 
bright.  The  scene  presented  by  the  fiery  filing  stars,  as  the 
defeated  host  fied  away  by  night,  is  one  very  striking  to  the 
Amcy,  and  would  form  a  fine  subject  for  the  artist's  penuiL** 
Tent  Work,  p,  70. 

^  Yigourouz  makes  this  line — ^^And  I  have  trampled  ondsf 
foot  the  strong." 
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Then  stamped  the  hoofs  of  the  horsest 
In  the  swift  flight  of  the  mighty  ones  I 

"Onrse  ye  Meroz/'  cried  the  messenger  of  Jehoyah, 
**  With  a  ourse  curse  her  inhabitants, 
Because  they  did  not  oome  to  the  help  of  Jehovalit 
To  the  help  of  Jehovah,  among  the  heroes  1" 

Blessed  above  women  be  Jael, 
The  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite — 
Blessed  above  women,  in  the  tentt 

He  begged  for  water,  she  gave  him  milk : 
In  the  bowl  of  the  sheik  she  handed  him  oream : 
But  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  tent  pin ; 
Her  right  hand  to  the  hammer  of  the  workman. 
And  hammered  Sisera;  shivered  his  skull; 
Broke  it  in  pieces ;  pierced  through  his  temples  I 
Between  her  feet  he  drew  himself  up,  he  fell,  he  lay; 
Between  her  feet  he  drew  himself  up,  and  fell — 
Where  he  drew  himself  up,  there  fell  he,  dying. 

Behind  the  window  lattice  ajar,  looks  out 
The  mother  of  Sisera,  and  frets — 
'*  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  P 
Why  are  its  wheels  so  slow  F  " 

The  wisest  of  her  ladies  answer  her 

— She  herself  repeating  the  words— 

''For  certain  they  have  found  and  are  dividing  the  spoil 

— A  girl,  ay,  two  girls,  for  each  man; 

Plunder  of  rich  coloured  stuffs  for  Sisera — plunder  of  embroidered 

rich  coloured  stuffs,  for  the  neck  of  his  queen ! 
A  coloured  twice  embroidered  piece  for  the  neck  of  his  queen  1 " 

6o  perish  all  thine  enemies,  Jehovah  I 

Bat  may  they  that  love  Him  be  like  the  sun  when  he  rises  in 
his  might  I 

A  difficulty  has  been  found  by  some  in  the  praise 
given  by  Deborah  to  Jael  for  what  must  be  heldj 
according  to  oar  better  lights  a  treacherous  murder.    Bat 

▼OL.   U.  If 
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it  cannot  be  just  to  transfer  to  remote  and  rade  nationsj 
in  which  ideas  of  morality  'were  necessarily  imperfect, 
the  stunilHrd  gradually  accepted  by  onrselveB,  eighteen 
oer-tariea  after  the  higher  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Nor  is  there  any  Divine  aanctiou  of  Jael'a  dteil,  though 
Deborah,  in  the  exaltation  of  victory,  mi>y  have  seen  only 
tt«  bearing  on  the  freedom  of  her  people. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

aiDSOM   TO   SAHSOS. 

THE  dates  of  the  incidents  j^corded  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  are  necessarily  perplexing^,  eince  some  of 
them  may  have  been  contemporaneoas ;  bnt  we  caonob 
be  wrong  in  assigniug,  if  only  from  internal  evidence, 
the  rise  of  Gideon,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Judges,  to  a 
penod  considerably  later  than  that  of  Cebornli. 

The  story  of  the  past  had  painfully  repeated  itself. 
Peace  and  prosperity  bad  lowered  the  moral  tone  of  the 
tribes,  and  time  hsd  softened  that  abhorrence  of  idolatry 
which  had  been  kindled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Deborah. 
Disunion,  and  th^  virtnal  lapse  of  all  government,  had 
made  the  tribes  an  easy  prey  to  any  vigoroas  foe  whom 
the  attractions  of  titeir  territojy,  or  the  lost  of  conqnest^ 
might  faring  against  them.  And  snch  an  enemy  too  soon 
appeared. 

The  sconrge  of  God  by  which  He  was,  this  time,  be 
bring  them  to  a  better  mind,  was  an  invasion  of  the 
Arab  tribes  of  the  deserts  east  and  south  of  Palestine; 
the  Midinnites,  who  bad  gradually  Spread  northwards 
from  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai; — and  the  old  enemies  of 
iHrael,  the  Amalekites,  whom  they  had  fought  at  Sinai; 
by  whom  they  had  been  defeated  at  Hormah  in  their  first 
attempt  to  enter  Palestine;  who  in  alliance  with  £had. 
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the  Moabite^  had  oppressed  Benjamin,  but  whose  lands  in 
Central  Canaan,  Ephraim  had  now  made  its  own.  With 
these,  moreover,  were  joined  a  nnmber  of  other  Arab 
tribes,  known  as  the  Sons  of  the  East.  The  plains  and 
Talleys  of  Palestine  had  in  all  ages  been  the  very  'Agates 
of  Paradise '^  to  these  dwellers  in  the  waste,  as  indeed 
they  still  are  to  their  descendants.  Banding  together  in 
a  vast  host  of  120,000  men  "that  drew  sword,''*  they 
now  streamed  over  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  year  by  year 
—migrating  thither,  with  their  households  and  herds, 
in  such  numbers  as  could  only  be  compared,  by  those 
whom  they  invaded,  to  a  flight  of  locusts ;  which,  indeed 
they  rivalled  in  destructiveness.'  The  results  to  the 
country  may  be  judged  from  those  of  similar  Bedouin 
inroads,  on  a  small  scale,  in  our  own  day.  A  few  years 
ago  the  whole  Ghor,  or  depressed  channel  of  the  Jordan, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  f  ellahin,  or  peasants,  and  much  of 
it  was  sown  with  com.  Now,  the  whole  of  it  is  in 
those  of  the  Bedouins,  who  eschew  all  agriculture,  except- 
ing in  a  few  spots  cultivated,  here  and  there,  by  their 
slaves.  The  same  thing  is  going  on  all  over  the  plain 
of  Sharon,  where,  both  in  the  north  and  south,  land 
is  going  back  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  whole  villages 
vanishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth.    Since  1888  no  fewer 

*  Jud.  TiiL  10. 

*  The  Bev.  F.  W.  Holland  says  of  the  locustfl,  while  still  yoang 
and  withoat  wings,  that  he  has  seen  troops  of  them,  in  Palestine^ 
covering  the  ground  for  a  mile  in  length  and  20,  80,  or  even  50 
yards  across.  When  they  approaoh  a  village  in  their  steady  and 
constant  advance,  the  people  turn  out,  light  fires  round  their 
fields,  dig  trenches  and  fill  them  with  water,  and  try  to  boal 
the  swarming  thousands  back  with  their  cloaks  and  branches  ol 
trees,  but  in  spite  of  all  they  swarm  np  the  trees  and  strip  them 
of  every  green  leaf,  and  crunch  np  every  blade  in  the  gardens 
their  line  of  march.    Tristram's  Nat,  Hist  of  the  Bible,  p.  317* 
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tlian  twenty  bave  been  thns  erased  from  tbe  map,  and 
their  scanty  popalation  extirpated.^  Except  on  the  eastern 
branches,  there  is  not  now  a  single  inhabited  village  in 
the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon^  and  not  more  than  a  sixth 
of  its  soil  is  cnltivated.  The  peasants  prefer  an  hoar's 
hard  climb  to  a  safe  home  in  the  hills  on  each  side^  tc 
living  in  the  open^  which  wild  Arabs  ever  and  anon  scoar 
on  their  fleet  horses^  in  hope  of  plunder.  In  Gideon's 
day  their  inroads  were  not  only  on  a  gigantic  scale^  but 
were  systematically  repeated  each  summer ;  the  standing 
grain  being  trampled  under  foot  and  eaten  by  their 
flocks  and  camels^  which  were  let  loose  on  them;  the 
threshed  crops  carried  ofiT^  and,  also,  all  the  sheep  or 
oxen  or  asses  they  could  find,  over  the  wide  stretch  from 
Esdraelon  to  Gaza,  in  the  distant  south-wesc. 

War  has  always  been  cruel,  but  it  was  infinitely  more 
so  in  antiquity  than  now,  nameless  and  awful  as  are 
the  sufEerings  it  entails  at  the  best.  The  story  of 
Saneha,  which  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  days  of  Abraham, 
tells  us  how  it  was  waged  even  in  the  petty  raids  of 
chief  on  chief. 

**  Every  land,"  says  he,  **  which  I  visited,  I  oaused  to  yield 
Of  the  forage  of  its  pastares.    I  divided  its  cattle  among  my 

men, 
I  took  away  its  women  and  children  as  slaves  t 
I  smote  the  men.* 

•  •  •  • 

He  wished  to  divide  my  cattle 

Among  the^roop  of  his  followers : ' 

He  wished  to  take  from  me  my  oxen,  bnlU  and  goats. 

•  •  •  • 


*  Tristram's  Lcmd  of  Israel,  p.  494. 

•  8i<yni  of  Saneha,  150-153. 
■  Ibid.,  166, 167. 
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I  devoted  hia  wiyes  to  Mentn  (the  Egyptian  god  of  warjb 
I  took  his  goods,  I  divided  his  cattle  (among  my  men)^ 
I  took  possession  of  the  things  that  were  in  his  honse* 
I  stripped  his  chamber ; 
I  got  great  treasure  and  wealth,  I  got  mnofa  cattle.' 

No  wonder  that  the  Israelites  betook  themselves  to 
(lie  fissures  and  clefts  of  the  hills,  hollowed  out  hj  the 
torrents,  and  to  the  natural  caverns  and  fastnesses  in 
the  rocks.* 

The  vast  host  was  nnder  two  emirSj  Zebah  "  the  man* 
killer ;  "  and  Zalmunna,  ''  the  pitiless/'  *  with  two  sub- 
ordinate sheiks,  Oreb,  ''the  raven;''  and  Zeeb  "the 
wolf;"*  the  four — as  they  led  on  their  wild  foUowers 
• — ^arrayed  in  scarlet  cloaks,*  like  the  sheiks  of  to-day,  with 
gold  chains  and  crescent-shaped  ornaments  round  the 
necks  of  their  camels,  and  on  their  own  persons ;  their 
hordes,  as  well  as  themselves,  wearing  gold  ear-rings^  and 
their  wives  and  daughters  nose  jewels,  also.^  Mounting 
from  the  depths  of  the  Jordan  valley,  probably  by  the 
Wady  El  Jaluvi,  past  the  meadows  of  Bethshean,  their  first 
attraction  on  the  west  of  the  river,  they  pitched  their  tents 
far  and  near  on  the  east  end  of  Esdraelon,  from  Oilboa 
westwards.  Such  a  host,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  described 
by  Leslie  Porter,^  as  seen  by  him  in  the  spring  of  1857, 
when  the  Bedouin  sheik,  Akeil  Agha,  assembled  his 
men  in  Esdraelon,  after  the  massacre  of  the  Kurds  at 
Eattin,  to  divide  the  plunder.  ''They  spread  over  the 
plain,  countless  as  locusts ;  their  camels  beyond  number, 
like  the  sands  on  the  seabbore.     When  I  looked  at  the 

^  Story  of  Saneha,  205,  208-212. 

•  Jiid.,vi.  2.  •  Lit.,  "  S^mdow  is  denied." 

*  Similar  names  are  still  oommun  among  the  Arab  chie£B 
of  tbe  Jordan. 

»  Jud.  viii.  26.  •  Jud.  viii.  25, 2(k 

^  Handbook  for  PaJeHine,  p.  846. 
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wild  and  fierce  crowds  of  this  disorderly  army,-— on  tho 
spoils  and  booty, — it  seemed  as  if  I  had  before  me  the 
very  spectacle  of  the  greiit  invasion  of  the  Midianites  in 
the  days  of  Gideon/' 

Prophets  ^  had  been  sent  to  Israel  urging  its  sons  to 
return  to  Jehovah,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  this 
calamity,  but  the  land  had  been  wasted  for  seven  succes- 
sive years  before  they  listened  to  them,  and  penitently 
sought  the  one  great  Deliverer— often  tried  and  never 
failing — the  God  of  their  fathers.  Then,  at  last,  the  ever 
Merciful  raised  a  helper  for  them. 

Among  the  clans  or ''  thousands ''  of  westei*n  Manassehj 
one  of  the  poorest '  was  that  descended  from  Abiezer,  a 
son  of  Gilead,  the  grandson  of  the  patriarch  Manasseh ; ' 
but  in  the  households  of  this  humble  sept,  that  of  Joasb 
seems  to  have  held  a  foremost  place.  He  had  boasted 
of  a  family  of  magnificent  sons,  ^^each  like  the  son  of  a 
king;  ''*  but  all,  save  the  youngest,  had  fallen  on  Mount 
Tabor,  in  endless  fights  with  these  Midianites.*  Thus 
the  seven  years  of  misery  had  not  passed  in  weak  submis- 
sion, though  the  brave*  spirits  of  the  land  had  only  lost 
their  lives  in  the  vain  struggle.  Even  the  youngest  son, 
Gideon,  "the  tree-feller,''  that  is,  the  impetuous  war- 
rior, had  already  earned  such  a  name  as  "  a  mighty  man 
of  valour,"  that  the  Midianites  themselves  were  afraid  of 
him.^  His  home  and  fields  were  at  Ophrali,  on  the  very 
scene  of  the  invasion,  and  he  already  had  grown  sons,^ 
and  a  separate  household,  with  his  own  body  of  slaves, 
and  even  an  armour  bearer.® 

Modest,  like  all  truly  great  men^  Gideon  had  not  thoaghl 

•  Jnd,  vi.  ?►  •  Perhaps  "poorest"  ineana  *' feeblest." 

•  Josh,  xvii.  2.  ^  Jud.  viii.  18.  •  Jud.  viii.  19. 

•  Jud.  vii.  14.  y  Jud.  viiL  20. 

•  Jud.  vL  27 ;  vii.  10. 
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of  heading  a  general  revolt,  till  roused  directly  by  God 
to  do  so.  A  vision  appeared  to  him  under  circumstances 
illustrating  the  sad  state  of  the  times.  He  was  at  the 
moment  busy  threshing  wheat  cut  down  almost  before  it 
was  ripe — his  extemporized  threshing-floor,  the  ground 
by  his  rock-hewn  wine  press,  which  was  known  in  those 
days  from  *'the  terebinth/'^  that  rose  grandly  before  it. 
The  wine  press  itself,  with  its  huge  hollow  for  the  grapes, 
was  his  rude  barn,  to  preserve  the  grain  from  the  Arabs. 
As  in  the  case  of  Moses,  a  miracle  finally  overcame  the 
self-distrust  which,  in  his  humility,  had  hitherto  kept 
him  back. 

That  very  day  saw  the  reality  of  the  "  new  spirit  from 
Ood,''  with  which,  as  the  narrative  tells  us,  he  was 
clothed.'  Building  an  altar  on  the  spot  hallowed  by  the 
visit  of  the  angel,  he  dedicated  it  to  Jehovah- Shalom — 
*'  Jehovah  (who  brings)  better  days.*'  •  Joash,  his  father, 
had  so  far  yielded  to  the  evil  ways  of  the  time,  as  to 
have  built  an  altar  to  Baal,  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  in  which 
was  the  wine  press,  and  also  an  Asherah  ^  at  its  side,  bat 
the  new  altar  to  Jehovah  could  not  tolerate  such  abomina* 
tions  near  it.  Waiting  till  darkness  fell,  Grideon  bravely 
threw  down  the  one,  with  the  help  of  ten  of  his  slaves, 
and  not  only  cut  down  the  other,  but  split  it  up  for  fuel ; 
and  having  laid  it  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  used  it  to 
consume,  in  sacrifice  to  Him,  a  bullock  which  his  father 
had  apparently  consecrated  to  Baal.  But  the  brave  deed 
was  like  to  have  cost  him  dear ;  for  the  people  of  Ophrah, 
still  afraid  of  their  idols,  would  fain  have  stoned  him, 
when  they  discovered  it,  and  were  only  kept  from  doing 

«  Jnd.  vi.  11.  «  Jud.  vL  34 

•  Lit.,  "Jehovah- peace." 

^  A  rough  wooden  pillar — part  of  the  stem  of  a  treo — the 
symbol  of  the  goddess  of  fertility. 
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by  the  clever  irony  of  Joash,  who  reminded  them 
that  if  Baal  were  a  god  he  would  defend  himself.^ 

Meanwhile^  the  annual  invasion  of  the  Arab  host  had 
taken  place^  but  Gideon  was  now  prepared.  Soundiug  the 
war  trurcpet  through  his  district^  his  own  clan  of  Abiczcr 
at  once  rallied  to  him.  Messengers  were  then  sent 
through  all  Western  Manasseh,  Asher,  Zebulon,  and 
Naphtali,  the  tribes  nearest  Esdraelon,  and  they  also 
obeyed  its  summons.  Bat  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  failure  of  previous  efforts  against  them,  made 
even  a  Gideon  still  hesitate.  All  irresolution,  however, 
was  at  last  removed  by  a  double  sign  of  the  presence 
and  help  of  Jehovah — the  wet  fleece*  and  the  dry— 
signS;  says  Ewald^  illustrating  Gideon's  own  character; 
warm  and  zealous,  while  all  around  were  indifferent 
and  cold ;  calm  and  cool,  when  all  around  were  excited.* 
No  fewer  than  33,000  men  had  answered  his  call  to 
battle,  but  he  felt  that  so  many  were  not  needed,  at 
least  for  the  first  attack.  Proclaiming  through  the  host 
that  all  who  were  fainthearted  were  free  to  depart,  no 
fewer  than  22,000  withdrew.  But  even  the  11,000  left 
were  more  than  were  needed  for  a  victory  in  which 
Jehovah  was  to   make  bare  His  arm.     At  the  foot  of 

^  The  name  "  Jernbbaal/'  given  henceforth  to  Gideon,  means, 
according  to  Ewald,  "The  Contender  for  Gh>d;*'  Kohler  makea 
it,  the  **  Contender  against  Baal." 

'  The  copiousness  of  the  dew  in  Palestine  is  amaaing,  "It 
costs  as  as  mnch  trouble,"  says  Irwin,  **  to  protect  ourselves  frcrn 
the  dew  by  night,  as  from  the  heat  by  day.  So  heavy  is  h 
that  in  the  morning  the  coverings  under  which  we  had  lain  are  as 
wet  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  the  sea."  BoseumuUer,  Alte 
und  Neue  Morgenl,,  vol.  iii.  p.  32.  Often,  says  Furrer,  the  dew  is 
so  heavy  that  the  tents  seem  in  the  morning  to  have  been  soaked 
with  heavy  rain.  -Bih.  Leas,,  voL  v.  p.  496. 

*  Ewaldf  vol.  iL  p.  542. 
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Mount  Gilboa^  in  the  north-west  of  Esdraelon,  flows  evetk 
no^  a  cop  ions  spring,  known  as  Ain  Djaload,  formerly 
Ain  Harod^  ''  the  Spring  of  Trembling/'  from  the  scene 
it  witnessed  in  Gideon's  story. ^  It  streams  from  nud«.r 
a  huge  rock,  worn  out  within  to  a  cavern,  and  forms  a 
great}  pool  of  the  purest  water,  in  the  shape  of  a  half 
circle,  from  which  many  could  drink  at  once.  There 
are  now  numbers  of  little  fish  in  it,  and  the  bottom  has 
at  one  time  been  paved,  but  many  of  the  stones  are  out 
of  their  places.  Pouring  from  this,  the  water  flows  in 
two  channels,  partly  lined  with  stone,  which  turn  two  mills 
close  at  hand,  and  then  flow  on  to  the  east,  to  make  their 
way  down  the  steep  Wady  el  Djaloud,  to  the  Jordan.* 

To  this  basin  Gideon  led  his  men  to  drink,  and  care* 
fully  noting  who  were  cool  and  self-restrained  enough^ 
even  with  the  enemy  near,  to  lift  the  water  composedly  in 
their  hand  as  a  cup,  he  selected  them  as  those  on  whom 
he  could  safely  trust,  sending  away  all  who,  in  their  fear^ 
knelt  hurriedly  down  and  dipped  their  fuces  in  the  spring. 
But  the  number  left  him  was  only  300.  With  these^ 
however,  he  determined  to  assail  the  innumerable  foe; 
nor  were  they  backward  in  daring — so  high  had  his  spirit 
and  theirs  now  risen.  Providing  every  man  with  a  horn, 
a  torch,  and  an  earthen  pot,  he  disclosed  his  plan ;  that 
the  300  should  divide  into  three  equal  companies,  and 
approach  the  Arab  camp  from  opposite  sides  in  the  dead 
of  the  night.  Then,  at  a  signal  from  his  war  hom^ 
all,  in  a  moment^  shoold  break  their  pots  and,  displaying 
their  blazing  torches/  rush  on  with  the  terrible  war  cry 

'  Lieut.  Oonder  tells  us  that  this  spring  is  also  called  by  the 
fellahin,  Ain  el  Jem'ain,  '*  the  Spring  of  the  Two  Troops."  Teni 
Work,  p.  233. 

*  Gu^n'n,  DescripHon  de  la  Palestine,  SoMarieg  vol.  i  p.  806L 

*  BeBch/reUnmg  wm  Ardbien^  p.  904^ 
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of  Israel,  to  the  shout  of  "  For  Jehovah  and  Gideon  '*— 
"  The  sword  of  Jehovah  and  Gideon  I ''  The  use  of  the 
same  stratagem  strangely  reappears  in  an  Arab  battle, 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  described  by  Niebuhr; 
and  in  Egypt,  in  our  own  day,  the  use  of  pitchers  or 
pots,  to  hide  lights,  is  familiar.  ''  The  Zabit  or  Agha  of 
police,^'  says  Lane,  ''in  making  his  nightly  rounds^  bears 
a  torch  which  bums  without  flame,  except  when  waved 
briskly  through  the  air,  but  then  it  lights  up  at  once. 
The  end  is  sometimes  hidden  in  a  small  earthenware  jar, 
or  covered  in  some  other  way,  when  the  flame  is  not 
wished  to  be  seen.^'  ^ 

Everything  was  now  ready,  but,  for  his  final  assur- 
ance, Gideon,  by  a  providential  impulse,  resolved  to 
make  matters  doubly  sure  by  venturing  with  Phurah,  his 
armour  bearer,  into  the  camp  of  the  Midianites,  in  the 
dead  of  the  night.  Stealing  down  the  hill  side,  there- 
fore,  the  two  crept  unnoticed  to  the  outside  of  the  host^ 
which,  like  all  Arab  armies  had  no  sentinels.  There 
Gideon  had  the  joy  of  hearing  a  man  tell  his  neighbour 
a  dream  he  had  had  of  a  barley  cake — the  commonest 
kind  of  bread — ^having  tumbled  into  the  host  of  Midian, 
and  coming  against  the  tent  of  the  emir  in  command, 
and  overthrowing  it,  so  that  it  *'  lay  along.*'  "  That 
can  be  nothing  else,^'  replied  the  listener,  '*  than  the 
sword  of  Gideop,  the  son  of  Joash,  a  man  of  Israel— 
his  God  has  delivered  Midian  and  all  our  host  into  his 
hand." 

Eetnming,  with  a  grateful  >  heart,  he  now  sent  off  the 
three  companies  at  once  to  their  posts,  and  on  the  signal 
being   given,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,'  the  hills 

*  Lane*8  Modei-n  Egyptiana,  vol.  i.  p.  120,  Fifth  Edition. 
'  The  beginning  ot  the  middle  watch.    There  were  three.    From 
•unset  to  10  p.m. ;  from  10  to  2  a.m. ;  and  from  2  a.m.  to  sumise. 
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BToand  blaa^d  witH  three  hundred  torches,  and  echoed 
with  the  blast  of  three  hundred  horns,  and  the  fierce  war 
cries  of  the  assailants.  A  panic  instantly  seized  the  unor- 
ganized Arab  camp,  encumbered  with  herds  and  camels, 
besides  women  and  children.  Fleeing  for  life,  amidst  wild 
cries  of  alarm,  each  thinking  his  neighbour  an  enemy, 
the  vast  multitude  poured  in  hideous  confusion  down  the 
steep  descent  of  Wady  el  Djaloud,  towards  the  ford  of 
the  Jordan,  to  reach  their  own  side  of  the  stream.  Bat 
Gideon  would  not  let  them  escape.  The  thousands  of 
the  northern  tribes  who  had  come  out  to  his  aid  were 
instantly  sent  in  pursuit;  and  messengers  hastened  off 
through  all  the  hill  country  of  Ephi-aim,  to  rouse  the  men 
of  that  great  tribe  to  seize  the  fords  in  their  territory, 
and  cut  off  the  fugitives.  Part  had  already,  however, 
made  their  escape  for  the  time,  over  the  ford  of  Beth- 
abara,  just  above  the  entrance  of.  the  Djaloud  into  the 
Jordan,  but  Ephraim  reached  the  lower  fords  in  time  to 
arrest  the  retreat  of  the  great  body  of  the  flying  hordes, 
with  their  two  secondary  leaders,  the  sheiks  Oreb  and 
Zeeb.  The  slaughter  here  was  so  terrible,  that  Isaiah 
speaks  of  the  disaster  that  overtook  the  Arabs  as  only 
to  be  ranked  with  that  of  Egypt  at  the  Bed  Sea,  or  the 
destraction  of  the  host  of  Sennacherib.^  Nor  is  he  alone 
among  the  sacred  writers,  in  this  estimate  of  the  great- 
ness of  Gideon's  victory.  In  imagery,  both  obvious 
and  vivid  to  every  native  of  the  hills  and  plains  of 
Palestine,  the  author  of  the  eighty- third  Psalm,'  describes 
the  enemy  as  driven  over  the  uplands  of  Gilead  like  the 
ohaS  blown  from  the  threshing  floors ;  chased  away  like 
the  rootless  dry  weeds  which  come  in  rolling  globes 
before  the  wind,  over  the  levels  of  Esdraelon  and  Philistia 
flying  with  the  fierce  haste  and  wild  confusion  of 

>  Isa.  X.  26.  *  Ps.  bucxiiL  13, 14. 
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ihe  flames  on  a  wooded  moantain,  as  tliey  leap  from  tree 
to  tree  and  hill  to  hill,  when  by  chance  set  on  fire  in  the 
drought  of  a  tropical  climate.^  Among  the  rest  fell  the 
two  leaders;  the  one  at  a  rock^  which  henceforth  bore  his 
name-— Oreb;  the  other  at  a  winepress,  henceforth  known 
as  Zeeb.* 

Gideon,  meanwhile^  was  no  less  resolnte  to  make  the 
victorj  as  decisive  as  possible.  He  had  gained  two 
battles,  bnt  a  third  was  needed,  and  therefore  crossing 
the  Jordan,  he  and  his  men,  ''faint,  yet  pursuing/' 
followed  the  course  taken  by  Zeba  and  Zalmnnna,  the 
two  emirs  who  had  been  oyer  all  the  host,  and  at  last 
OTertook  them  at  Karkor,  perhaps  near  Kenath  in  the 
Hauran,  and  there  finally  scattered  the  remnant,  num- 
bering 10,000,  who  had  still  kept  together,  and  took 
the  two  princes  alive.  Never  was  deliverance  more 
complete.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  day  of  Midian 
''with  its  confused  noise  and  its  garments  rolled  in 
blood,''  was  still  fresh  in  the  popular  mind  in  the  days  of 
Isaiah,'  and  the  Hebrew  poet,  in  after  ages,  could  fiud  no 
fitter  emblem  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  his 
people,  than  that  their  nobles  should  be  made  like  Oreb 
and  like  Zeeb,  and  their  princes  as  Zebah  and  as 
Zalmnnna.* 

So  magnificent  a  triumph  raised  Qideon  at  once  to  the 
highest  honour,  and  led  the  tribes  who  had  benefited  so 
greatly  by  his  leadership,  to  ofier  him  kingly  rank,  for 
himself  and  his  family  after  him.  But  he  was  as  modest 
as  he  was  great  and  brave.  The  times,  indeed,  were  not 
yet  ripe  for  monarchy,  though  the  union  and  strength  it 
would  bring  were  overcoming  the  aversion  of  the  nation 

>  See  Bib.  Diet,,  art.  Oreb.      *  Jnd.  vii.  25.      *  Ibo.  ix.  4.  & 
«  Ps.  IzxuiL  IL    Bee  also  1  Sam.  zii.  IL    l8az.26.    Heb.zili 
9SL 
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to  central  power*  Yet  it  is  certain  that  few  men  liava 
ever  been  fitter  for  the  highest  rank.  Even  his  appear* 
ance  was  kingly.^  He  could  be  stem  when  necessary, 
as  when  he  ordered  the  elders  of  two  towns,  Sncooth  and 
Penael,  that  had  refused  to  give  food  to  his  men,  in  theii 
long  pursuit  of  the  common  enemy^  to  be  beaten  to  death 
with  the  terrible  thorns  of  the  acacia;*  bnt  he  ooold  be 
wise  and  temperate  also,  as  when  he  calmed  tiie  anger 
of  Ephraim  '  at  not  having  been  sammoned  to  the  fight  in 
the  beginning,  by  telling  them  that  their  victory,  since  il 
slew  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  was  greater  than  his  own.^ 

The  last  notice  of  this  great  man  throws  a  stviking 
light  on  the  imperfect  religious  ideas  of  the  times. 
Instead  of  the  royalty  offered  him,  he  had  only  asked  for 
the  golden  ear-rings  ^  taken  from  the  Arab  host,  that  he 
might  dedicate  them  to  Jehovah.  Bnt  he  did  so  in  a 
way  that  showed  the  superstitious  darkness  of  ihe  age^ 
No  less  a  weight  of  gold  thus  procured  than  1,700  shekek 
had  been  cast  as  a  cheerfnl  gift  on  his  wide  oloak,  spread 
out  on  the  ground  to  receive  it.  This  he  forthwith 
caused  to  be  made  into  a  gorgeous  ephod,  to  be  used 
by  himself,  or  by  a  Levite,  as  an  oracle;  in  supersti- 
tious and  unauthorized  imitation  of  the  ephod  of  the 
high  priest  at  Shiloh,  from  the  XJrim  and  Thnmmim 
on  which  Divine  responses  were  given*  Henceforth 
that  place  was  no  longer  the  centre  for  the  northern 

■ 

*  Jud.  Till.  18. 

>  Jud.  viii.  16.  '"Tftught/*  in  our  version,  Is  translated 
^  threshed,*'  in  the  Sept.,  Vulg^  and  by  Geseaiiis  and  Bertheau. 

'  He,  a  Manassite,  ooold  not  have  hoped  that  the  proiid 
Ephraimites  would  follow  one  of  his  tribe,  which  they  despised. 

*  Jnd.  viii  3. 

*  Negem"*  generally  nose  jewels,  but  here^  in  the  case  of  men 
having  worn  them,  esr-rirgs.     Yet  as  womefi  also  bad 
among  the  Midianitcs,  there  would  be  nose  jewels  also. 
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tribes.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  ephod  seems  to  have 
become  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship^  leading  the 
people  astray  from  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Bnt  in  so  dark 
an  age^  with  the  Mosaic  system  so  feebly  established  that 
Gideon^  thoagh  not  a  pri^st^  had  himself  been  divinely 
ordered  to  offer  sacrifice^^  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
error  of  even  so  staunch  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah. 

The  noble  fidelity  which  declined  the  crown,  because 
Jehovah  was  already  the  rightful  king,*  found  little 
response  in  the  bosom  of  some  at  least  of  those  whom  he 
had  so  nobly  served.  It  was  natural  that  among  his 
numerous  sons,  ambition  should  show  itself  after  his 
death.  He  had  imitated  royalty  in  one  point  only — 
that  of  having  numerous  wives ;  one,  a  slave  woman  of 
Shechem' — a  son  of  whom  exhibited  a  sad  contrast  to 
his  father.  The  rich  booty  of  all  kinds  yielded  by  the 
great  victory  over  Midian,  had  doubtless  cansed  great 
changes  in  a  people  so  simple,  and  introduced  a  taste  for 
show,  and  a  pride  of  life,  which  would  especially  be  seen 
in  the  towns.  A  closer  nnion  with  the  eagerly  commer- 
cial Phenicians  was  one  of  the  results ;  the  larger  towns 
becoming  more  than  hitherto  marts  for  Canaanitish  mer- 
chandise, and  homes  for  colonies  of  the  heathen.  Appar- 
ently to  give  these  foreigners  security  for  their  persons 
and  property,  and  to  protect  their  caravans,  coming  and 
going,  leagues  were  formed,  under  the  sanction  of  their 
god,  Baal-berith  or  Bl-berith,  the  '^  protector  of  the 
oovenant,''  and  a  temple  was  allowed  to  be  built  to  him 
m  Shechem,^  and  perhaps  in  other  towns  also. 

«  Jnd.  vi;  26.  <  Jad.  viii.  29.  •  Jnd.  vui.  81. 

^  Graets  thinks  that  the  leagnewas  not  one  of  Isfaelitish  towns 
azzM^ng  themselves,  but  rather  for  the  protectiou  of  foreigners 
only.  Hence,  he  says,  Goiil  and  his  brethren,  who  were  not 
Israel it«;s.  were  only  sent  away  by  Abimeleoh — ^not  panished. 
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In  this  growing  prosperity  local  riyalries  fonnfl  m 
proportionate  impulse.  Ophrahj  which  was  probably  a 
Manassite  town^^  seemed  likely  to  throw  that  city,  the 
old  capital  of  Ephraim,  into  the  shade,  by  the  presence 
and  influence  of  Gideon's  sons,  who  bore  themselves^  as 
a  whole,  worthily  of  their  great  father.  But  Abimelech, 
his  one  nnworthy  son^  lent  himself  only  too  readily  to  the 
jealous  hatred  of  the  haughty  tribe.  Seeing  his  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  advancement  in  the  heated  state  of 
local  feeling,  he  planned  with  his  mother's  family  in 
Shechem,  that  the  city  and  its  connected  towns  should 
choose  him  for  king,  and  thus  raise  themselves,  finally, 
above  Ophrah.  It  was  better  for  them,  he  hinted, 
to  be  ruled  over  by  one  man  than  by  seventy,  the 
number  of  Gideon's  sons,  including  perhaps  his  grand- 
children. Besides,  he  was  their  ''  bone  and  their  flesh." 
The  bait  took.  A  subsidy  was  procured  from  the  temple 
of  Baal  in  Shechem,  and  g^ven  to  Abimelech,  and  with 
this  he  raised  a  band  of  men,  such  as  troublous  times 
always  produce,  ready  to  do  anything  required  of  them. 
With  these  he  at  once  beg^n  war  on  his  brothers,  whom 
he  finally  overcame,  and  ruthlessly  put  to  death — ^appar- 
ently by  beheading— on  "  one  stone ; "  very  likely  that 
famous  for  his  father's  sacrifice  and  altar,  which  would 
naturally  be  the  local  sanctuary. 

One,  however,  Jotham — ^''Jehovah  is  perfect'^ — escaped 
the  massacre,  and  made  his  way  to  Mount  Gterisim,  which 
overlooks  the  broad  valley  of  Shechem,'  at  the  very  time 

1  Ophrah  is  thought  by  Gonder  (Bible  Handbook,  p.  221),  to  be 
the  Bftme  as  Pirathon  or  Ferata  near  Shechem ;  its  old  name  in 
the  Samaritan  Ohroniole  being  Ophrah.  But  this  would  makt 
Gideon,  a  Manassite,  have  had  his  home  from  the  first  is 
Ephraim,  which  yet  he  did  not  summon  to  his  aid* 

>  It  is  1,600  feet  broad  between  Bbal  and  Geriaim.  Bok  Pobil, 
?oL  iiL  p.  316. 
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wlien  tlie  men  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  had 
assembled  below,  round  the  oak  of  '*  the  watchpost,"  or 
of  "  the  monument/' — ^perhap?  the  memorial  erected  by 
Joshua^ — to  hail  Abimelech  as  King*;  the  fii*st  in  the 
history  of  Israel.  Suddenly,  howev^er,  Jotham,  who  had 
inherited  the  sagacity  and  ready  wit  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  presented  himself  high  overhead  on  one  of 
the  rocky  spurs  that  project  from  Gerizim  into  the  valley, 
and  from  its  inaccessible  security  broke  forth  to  the 
astonished  multitude  in  a  striking  address ;  the  earliest 
recorded  Parable ;  forcing  them  to  hear  his  solemn  warn* 
ing  against  the  course  they  were  pursuing.  The  imagery 
he  employed  was  taken  from  the  scene  around.  In  the 
fables  of  India  and  Greece,  beasts  and  birds  are  supposed 
to  speak  or  act,  but  in  Palestine  the  vegetable  world  is 
introduced,  and  in  no  spot  in  the  land  was  there  such 
a  lazuriance  of  verdure  as  at  his  feet.*  ''The  trees,'' 
said  he, ''  once  sought  a  king,  and  came  in  turn  to  the 
olive,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  vine,  asking  each  successively 
to  reign  over  them.  They  all,  however,  declined  to 
exchange  their  honoured  usefulness  in  bearing  fiiiit,  for 
barren  glory.  *  Should  I,'  said  the  olive,  '  the  chief  of 
all  the  trees  in  the  valley  of  Shechem,  leave  my  fatness, 
which  gods  and  men  extol  in  me,  to  wave  over  the  trees  f* 
*  Should  I  forsake  my  sweetness,'  said  the  fig-tree, 
'  with  its  broad  green  shade,  and  my  good  fruit,  to  wave 
over  the  trees  ? '  '  Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which 
cheereth  gods  and  man,'  said  the  trailing  vine,  '  and  go 
to  wave  over  the  trees  f '     But  the  worthless  thornbush 

*  Josh.  zziv.  26.    See  Bertheaa,  Biehier^  p.  139. 

*  The  men  of  Sheohem  are  said  to  have  joined  with  ''all  tbs 
house  of  Millo/'  apparenbly  a  "  fortress  "  near  Shechem. 

*  Stanley's  Jewish  Ohurdh  vol  i  pp.  848-9. 
^  Literal  meanin|^ 

VOL.  II.  K  X 
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had  no  sooli  scraples.  It  eagerly  grasped  at  the  dignity 
ivhen  offered  it,  and  boastingly  promised  to  take  faith- 
ful sabjects  nnder  ita  shadow;  as  if  in  its  meanness  it 
could  protect  anything;  but  threatened  to  bum  up  all 
who  resisted  it,  even  the  mighty  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
If,''  continued  Jotham,  ''your  choice  of  Abiraelech,  the 
meanest  of  my  father's  sons,  for  king,  be  what  Gideon's 
memory  deserves,  for  the  victory  that  freed  you  from 
Midian-— Abimelech,  who  has  killed  all  my  father's  true- 
bom  sons  but  myself — may  you  find  joy  in  each  other  I 
But  if  it  be  not,  a  fire  will  come  from  the  worthless 
thorn-bush  you  have  this  day  raised  over  you,  that  will 
burn  you  up ;  ay,  and  a  fire  will  break  out  from  yon  that 
will  devour  him  I ''  These  words  uttered,  he  disappeared, 
making  his  way  to  Beor,  apparently  in  the  far  off  tribe  of 
Benjamin. 

The  frightful  policy  by  which  Abimelech  had  sought 
to  secure  his  position,  by  the  murder  of  his  brothers, 
formed  an  evil  precedent  in  IsraeL  Long  after,  it  was 
repeated  by  Jehu,  in  his  extermination  of  Ahab's  family,^ 
and,  by  Athaliah  in  the  massacre  of  Ahaziah's  children.' 
Similar  barbarity  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  familiar  to 
the  East  in  all  ages.  In  Turkey  it  prevailed  till  a  genera- 
tion ago,  and  in  Persia  it  is  still  the  practice  to  blind  the 
brothers  of  a  Shah,  and  any  other  collateral  heirs  to  the 
throne,  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign.'     Such  a 


*  ^  Kings  X.  1-7.  *  2  Kings  xt.  L 

*  Lady  M'Neil,  wife  of  the  late  ambassador  in  Persia,  one  day 
■aw  one  of  the  princes,  a  boy  of  ten,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over 
his  eyes,  groping  about  the  apartment.  On  asking  what  he  was 
doing,  the  lad  replied  that  he  knew  his  eyes  would  be  put  oat 
when  the  king,  his  father,  died,  and  he  was  trying  what  it  meant 
to  be  blind.  His  lather  had  had  the  throne  secured  to  him  by 
his  unclei  the  former  king,  having  exterujiuated  all  the  ^'geed 
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beginning  of  Abimeledi's  royalty  showed  Iiis  cbaracter^ 
ftnd  he  remained  true  to  it  throughoat.  Heartlessly 
selfish,  nnprincipled,  and  nnscrapuloas,  he  was  not  long 
before  he  roused  his  sabjects  to  rebellion.  Affecting  the 
king,  he  had  an  army,  a  revenae,  and  the  beginning  of  an 
administration,  in  the  person  of  a  viceroy,  Zebul,  whom 
he  left  in  charge  of  Shechem,  while  he  himself  moved  to 
Arnma^  on  the  hill  top,  two  or  three  miles  to  the  north- 
west.^ His  tyranny,  meanwhile,  became  so  insupportable, 
that  bands  from  Shechem  waylaid  and  plundered  all 
connected  with  him,  whom  they  conld  catch,  and  even 
tried  to  entrap  himself.  Gaal,  a  Canaanite  of  Shechem, 
sent  thither  from  Abimelech  with  armed  men,  apparently 
to  put  down  the  townsmen,  presently  fraternized  with 
(hem.  A  merry  making  at  the  vine  harvest,  held  in  the 
temple  of  Baal,'  brought  matters  to  a  head  by  a  wild 
traitorous  speech  of  Gaal,  in  which  he  proposed  to 
dethrone  Abimelech  and,  as  one  of  the  old  race,  himself 
to  rule  over  his  brethren.  This  treason  Zebul  instantly 
reported  to  his  master,  who  showed  that  he  inherited  the 
energy  of  his  father,  if  not  his  moral  worth.  Gaal  and 
his  men  were  soon  defeated  and  expelled  from  the  town,' 
and  a  second  fight,  on  the  next  day,  overthrew  the  men  of 
Shechem  and  left  it  in  the  cruel  hands  of  Abimelech; 
who,  after  killing  all  he  could  find,  threw  down  the 
houses,  and  sowed  the  groand  with  salt,  as  if  to  carse 
it  and  make  it  barren  henceforth.  A  remnant  of  the 
population  had,  however,  fled  to  a  chamber^  in  the  temple 
of  Baal,  where  they  might  hope  to  find  a  sanctuary.     But 

royal.**  In  oar  own  day  King  Thebaa,  in  Barmah»  has  done  the 
■ame  thing  to  make  his  own  throne  safe. 

>  Van  de  Yelde,  Syria  and  Palentinef  vol.  IL  p.  303. 

«  Jud.  ix.  27.  •  Jud.  ix.  41. 

^  '*  An  hold  *'<-  a  sorJcen  chamber. 
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Abimelecli  knew  neitber  pity  nor  rererenoe.  Marohing 
with  his  men  to  the  neighbouring  hill,  Salmon — '^Ab 
shady '' — he  set  the  example  of  catting  down  a  boagh 
with  his  own  hands,  and  all  with  him  doing  the  same, 
the  whole  returned,  and  having  piled  the  mass  of  fuel  on 
the  part  of  the  temple  where  the  people  were  shut  in, 
burned  alive  about  1,000  men  and  women.^ 

From  Shechem  he  passed  on  to  Thebez,  the  present 
Tubas,  on  the  main  road,  about  half  way  between  Shechem 
and  Bethshean,  and  tried  the  same  plan  with  its  in* 
habitants,  who  had  fled  to  a  strong  tower  in  the  city,  after 
their  first  defeat.  But  the  curse  of  Jotham  was  on  hia 
track.  As  he  pressed  close  to  the  tower,  to  help  in 
laying  the  fuel  to  burn  it,  a  woman  cast  down  on  him  an 
upper  millstone  and  fractured  his  skull,  leaving  him 
only  life  enough  to  ask  his  armour  bearer  to  run  him 
through,  to  save  him  the  shame  of  dying  by  a  woman's 
hand.' 

In  the  wild  confusion  of  the  times.  Tola,  a  man  of 
Issachar,  perhaps  a  connection  of  Abimelech,*  rose  next, 

1  The  "  house  of  Millo,"  Judges  iz.  20,  is  understood  by  Ber- 
thean  to  have  been  the  name  for  the  stronghold  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Shechem  fled  (pp.  46-48).  He  thinks  it  was  probably 
on  Mount  Gkrizim.  Graets,  on  the  contrary,  considers  Migdi^ 
Shechem  (the  tower  of  Shechem)  was  a  town  near  Shechem.  The 
"  hold/'  he  imagines,  was  a  subterranean  entrance,  through  which 
Abimelech,  like  Felissier  with  the  Arabs  in  our  own  day,  killed 
those  inside  by  the  smoka     For  the  hiil  Salmon,  see  p.  420. 

'  So  King  Pyrrhus  was  killed  at  Argos  by  a  hea^y  tile  thrown 
on  his  head  by  the  mother  of  a  woman  whose  son  was  in  danger. 
Falling  insensible  from  his  horse,  a  Greek  presently  beheaded 
him.  So,  also,  at  Geuta,  is  shown  a  stone  with  which  a  woman 
from  a  tower  fractured  the  skull  of  the  Portuguese  commander 
of  one  of  the  !>iege8  of  the  town.  Urquhart^s  FiUar  cf  Heroml^tk 
vol.  L  p.  96L 

*  So  Vidg.  and  8epL 
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so  fisff  as  we  know^  to  the  leadership;  but  nothing  ia 
told  of  his  deeds^  either  in  peace  or  war>  except  that  he 
defended  the  northern  tribes  for  twenty-three  years  from 
whatever  dangers  imperilled  them.  But  while  on  the 
west  of  Jordan  there  was  only  a  struggle  for  existence, 
the  Manassites  or  Gileadites,  on  the  east  of  the  river,  were 
enlarging  their  boundaries.  They,  also,  had  suffered 
from  a  branoh  of  the  Midianites  who  ranged  over  the 
desert  slopes  beyond  the  Hauran,  but  had  burst  on 
Gilead  each  spring,  in  desolating  raids.  From  these 
insatiable  foes  Gideon  had  delivered  them,  and  his  victory 
had  even  extended  the  territory  of  the  tribe.  Meanwhile, 
at  its  head,  stood  the  Gileadite,  Jair — ''God  gives  light'' 
r— a  vigorous  and  successful  leader,  who  kept  such  an 
approach  to  royal  state  that  his  thirty  sons  rode,  like 
princes,  on  as  many  ass  colts.  Under  him  new  tracts 
were  won,  but  what  districts  his  conquests  included  is  not 
told.  They  were,  however,  extensive  enough  to  be 
known,  from  the  encampments  they  afEorded,  as  the  tent 
villages  of  Jair,^  each  of  them  having  one  of  his  sons  as 
its  sheik.  Beyond  this  nothing  is  told  of  his  judge- 
ship. 

The  Arab  patriarchal  government,  or  fragmentary 
isolation,  had  now  lasted  three  hundred  years,  with 
ever-increasing  disaster  and  anarchy  as  its  result. 
Everywhere  the  national  spirit  was  dying  away,  and 
the  national  religion  decapng.  The  tribes  were,  in  part, 
being  lost  in  the  heathen  communities  around.  On 
the  northern  border,  the  idols  of  Syria'  and  of  Sidon 
replaced  Jehovah,  or  were  worshipped  with  Him.  On 
the  south-west  those  of  the  Philistines;  and  on  the  east, 

*  Havoth  Jair. 

'  The  Hebrew  words  for  "  to  divine,"  "to  practise  magio^^  ** idol 
priests/*  and  others,  similar,  are  from  the  Syriaa. 
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those  of  Moab  and  Ammon^  liad  many  followers.^  Bai 
this  apostasy  only  increased  the  general  misery.  East 
and  west^  at  once^  enemies  harried  them,  for  they  had 
no  strength^  such  as  anion  gives^  to  hold  their  ground. 
The  necessity  for  a  monarchy  was  being  brought 
home  to  all.  While  the  Ganaauites^  under  kings,  had  been 
steadily  recovering  national  vigour,  the  Hebrews  of  the 
west  had  decayed;  and  those  of  the  east  were  sinking 
into  mere  roving  shepherds.  The  old  Ganaanite  race  of 
Ammon,  crushed  by  their  forefathers  under  Joshaa,  had 
risen  once  more  to  formidable  power,  and  not  only 
lorded  it  over  Gad  and  Reuben,  bat,  crossing  the  Jordan, 
invaded  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim.  Nor  was  the 
western  side  of  the  country  less  harassed,  for  there  the 
Philistines  from  the  seacoast  were  plundering  and  spoil- 
ing far  and  near. 

Deliverance  was  at  last  effected  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  bv  Jephthah,  a  Gileadite  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
whose  history  and  character  are  a  vivid  illustration  of 
the  dark  unsettledness  of  the  age.  An  illegitimate  son, 
he  had  been  driven  from  home  by  his  brothers,  and 
thenceforward  betook  himself  to  a  wild  marauding  life, 
on  the  borders  of  the  tribe,  at  the  head  of  such  a  band 
as  evil  times  make  possible.  With  them  he  had  for 
years  maintained  a  rough  life,  levying  imposts  on  weak 
Ammonite  towns,  plundering  caravans,  and  surprising 
villages,  like  the  Arabs  of  those  and  later  days.  His 
fame,  such  as  it  was,  had  thus  gradually  spread  over 
Gilead,  and  led  at  last,  when  the  bondage  to  Ammou 
grew  unendurable,  to  a  deputation  of  elders  being  sent 
him  to  implore  his  return,  to  head  a  rising.^     But  his 

'  Jud.  X.  6. 

*  The  Hebrews  who  sent  this  deputation  had  gathered  to  seleol 
a  leader  fdr  the  proposed  rising.    Tbey  "encamped"  at  Mupeh--* 
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wild  lianglity  soal  liad  felt  deeply  his  expulsion,  and  he 
would  only  consent  to  come  back  on  the  solemn  oathj 
sworn  on  the  altar  of  the  local  sanctuary  at  Mizpeh,*  that 
if  he'  freed  the  land,  he — the  banished  one — should  be 
its  ruler  for  life.  On  this  condition  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  after  fruitless  attempts  at 
negociation,  burst  on  the  enemy  with  such  fury  that  he 
swept  them  before  him  over  the  uplands,  from  Minnith, 
near  Heshbon,  to  the  Moado-.v  of  the  Vines,  near  Sabbah, 
and  took  from  them  twenty  towns.* 

The  messages  Jephthah  had  sent  the  Ammonites  show 
that  the  great  deeds  God  had  wrought  for  Israel  in 
former  days,  had  been  handed  down  among  the  tents  of 
the  eastern  tribes,  and  doubtless  in  the  homes  of  the 
western,  from  generation  to  generation,  as  cherished 
traditions,  which  might  yet  bring  back  the  nation  to 
its  ancient  religions  life.  But  contact  with  Moab  and 
Ammon,  and  the  worship  of  their  sanguinary  gods  along 
with  Jehovah,  or  in  His  stead,  had  given  Jepht^hah  a 
creed  in  which  zeal  for  God  was  darkly  mingled  with 
heathen  ideas,  borrowed  from  the  rites  of  Chemosh; 
whom  he  seems  to  have  recognized  as  in  some  sense  a 
true  divinity.*     In  the  excitement  of  anticipated  battle, 

generally,  **The  Mizpeh**— the  Watch-tower,  doubtless  the  spot 
on  a  hill  lop  where  Jacob  had  ereoted  his  boundary  mark  b^ 
tween  hitoself  and  Laban.  It  had  become  a  looal  sanctuary  and 
phice  of  national  assembly. 

'  Religious  disintegration  had  gone  so  far  that,  instead  of  the 
one  authorized  centre  of  worship  at  Sbiloli,  there  was  The  Mizpeh 
in  the  east,,  Ophrah  in  Muiiasseh,  Dan  in  the  north,  and  Gilgai  on 
the  Jordan,  with  perhaps  otbcrs. 

*  The  phrase,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  coming  on  Jephthah,"  is 
explained  in  the  Talmud  as  "  Force  of  mind  for  great  undertak- 
ings, and  bodily  strength,*'  being  granted  him:  a  sense  which  baa 
a  deep  and  wise  meaning.  *  Jud.  zi  24. 
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he  had  vowed  to  deyote  as  a  bnmt  oSering  to  Jehovah 
"  whomsoever "  ^  should  come  out  of  the  doors  of  hia 
house  to  meet  him  on  his  triumphal  return,  if  victory 
were  granted  him.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
human  sacrifices  ofi*ered  to  Gbemosh^  and  knew  how 
Balak  long  ago,  in  the  extremity  of  his  terror,  had  pro- 
posed to  burn  his  eldest  son.'  Religions  teaching  of  m 
pnr^r  kind  he  had  had  none,  for  Shiloh  was  far  away  in 
Ephraim,  with  which  Gilead  had  in  these  centuries  ceased 
to  have  any  relations  of  friendliness.  In  his  fierce  super- 
stitious ignorance  he  fancied,  doubtless,  that  a  slave,  if 
the  first  to  greet  him  as  he  came  back,  would  be  pointed 
out,  by  the  fact  of  his  doing  so,  as  a  specially  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  But  as  it  happened,  the  news  of 
his  splendid  deeds  had  outrun  his  approach  to  Mizpeh, 
and  his  only  child — a  young  daughter — in  her  pride  at 
her  father's  glory,  had  prepared  a  welcome  for  him,  ?rith 
the  songs  and  dance  with  which  heroes  returning  from 
war  were  met,  and  this,  in  her  innocent  joy,  she  led.* 
The  bearing  of  father  and  daughter  in  so  sad  a  calamity 
is  equally  striking.  He  is  crushed  by  its  greatness ;  bat 
she  rises  with  a  noble  grandeur  of  soul  above  her  own 
sorrow,  and,  in  her  darkened  conceptions  of  God,  almost 
glories  that  He  has  granted  the  victory,  even  at  the  price 
of  her  sacrifice.*  She  only  asks  that  she  be  left  for  two 
months  to  bewail  her  early  unmarried  death— so  sad  to 
Hebrew  women — ^in  the  lonely  depths  of  the  mountains. 
Then  comes  the  last  awful  scene :  **  He  did  with  her 
according  to  his  vow.''  No  wonder  that  such  a  story 
should  linger  in  the  popular  memory,  and  that,  for 
generations  after,  the  maidens  of  the  land,  in  sympathy 

1  Literally  so.  Jadg.  zi.  81.     *  Micah  vi.  7.     *  Judith  zv.  12, 13b 
*  Her  grand  sabmiBsion  shows  how  deeply  rooted  in  that  agi 
iras  the  idea  that  human  sacrifice  was  due  to  the  gods. 
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witii  each  a  victim  of  mistaken  devotion — ^the  first  and 
last  human  sacrifice  offered  by  well-meaning  ignorance 
to  Jehovah — should  bewail  her  fate,  and  praise  her  grand 
resignation  to  it,  on  the  hills  which  had  witnessed  lier  last 
days.^ 

Only  one  other  incident  is  told  of  Jephthah's  rule,  but 
it  marks  his  character  in  its  darkest  shades.  He  had 
asked  aid  from  the  haughty  tribe  of  Ephraim,  west  of  the 
Jordan,  in  his  great  struggle  with  Ammon,  and  they  had 
refused  it*  But,  quarrelsome  as  they  were  proud,  they 
no  sooner  heard  of  his  victory,  than  they  sent  an  insolent 
message  to  him,  asking  why  he  had  not  sought  their 
help,  and  telling  him  that  they  would  burn  his  house 
with  fire  for  not  having  done  so ;  backing  their  words  by 
invading  Gilead  with  a  huge  force.  Statesman-like  and 
gentle,  Gideon  had,  in  a  similar  case,  soothed  angry 
passions  by  soft  words ;  but  Jephthah  returned  defiance 
for  defiance,  and  marched  out  to  drive  them  back.  It 
was  hard,  indeed,  for  the  wounded  pride  of  Gilead  to 
stand  the  taunt,  that  they  had  fled  from  the  Ammonites 
into  Ephraim  and  into  Western  Manasseh  ;*  hard  because 
it  was  probably  true ;  but  an  evil  like  civil  war  was  worth 
avoiding  by  at  least  an  attempt  at  the  restoration  of 
friendship.  In  the  battle  that  followed,  Ephraim,  with 
all  its  boasting,  was  defeated,  and  then  came  a  dire 
crime.  Huriying  his  men  to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan, 
Jephthah  ordered  them  to  kill  every  fugitive  Ephraimite 
seeking  to  cross.  To  pronounce  a  given  test-word,  Shib- 
boleth, as  Sibboleth,  was  enough.  Whoever  did  so 
was  remorselessly  killed  as  belonging  to  Ephraim.     How 

>  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  while  the  usual  title  of  a  '*  Judge  " 
iras  Shophet,  an  adoption  of  the  Pheiiician  word  for  a  chief 
magistrate— thftt  given  to  Jephthah  is  Elataia — ^a  leader. 
Jud.  xii.  4. 
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Bayage  and  revengeful  the  soal^  that  in  snoh  a  qaarrf^ 
carried  ont  its  hatred  by  slaughterings  as  he  did,  by  this 
test,  42,000  of  his  brethren  I 

The  low  ebb  to  which  Israel  had  sunk  in  her  eastern 
tribes  had  its  counterpart  in  the  south-west.  A  now 
enemy,  destined  to  give  hage  trouble  in  the  future,  was 
now  rising  into  strength.  The  Philistiaes^  though  men- 
tioned in  the  distant  times  of  Abraham,  and  already 
forming  a  confederacy  of  five  cities  in  the  Maritime  Plain 
in  the  days  of  Joshua,  holding  it  from  ''the  river  of 
Egypt''  to  '' Ekron/' ^  had  risen  to  formidable  strength 
as  an  aggressive  power,  apparently  only  in  the  later  part 
of  the  age  of  the  Judges.  Their  name,  from  which  that 
of  ''Palestine''  is  derived,  means  "the  strangers"  or 
immigrants;'  and  as  they  are  several  times  called 
Cherethites*  in  Scripture,  their  original  home  has  been 
assumed  by  some  to  have  been  the  island  of  Crete,  which 
this  name  seems  to  indicate.  Others  have  held  that  they 
must  have  passed  from  Cyprus  to  Palestine,  the  name  of 
that  island  sounding  something  like  Caphtor — the  locality 
given  as  their  former  home  in  Genesis.^  There  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  been  successive  arrivals,  the  last  in  the 
time  of  Bameses  III.,  who  was  reigning  about  the  year 
■•0*  1200,^^  that  is,  about  the  time  of  Jephthah.*    An 

>  Josh.  xiii.  3  ;  zv.  4,  47. 

'  It  is  lit,  PUschti,  which  Maspero  notes  as  recalling  Pelasgi. 

*  In  Hebrew,  "Grethi,"  which  is  translated  in  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  by  *' bowmen." 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  247. 

*  Bruguck,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

*  Gender's  Handbook,  p.  19.  Lengerke  recognizes  the  Philis* 
tines  as  Semitic.  Kenaan^  p.  195.  So,  Munk.  Paiwftinct,  p.  199. 
He  thinks  they  first  came  from  Egypt,  as  a  migration  from  the 
Semitic  colonies  of  the  Delta.  Hitzig  says  they  were  related  to 
the  Greeks.     Sayoe  tells  us  that  Phenicia  was  Kefi  in  Egyptiaii» 
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ifctack  on  Egypt  by  Pliilistiues^  among  oilier  tribes, 
had  been  driyen  back  by  that  prince,  but  many  of  the 
invaders,  instead  of  returning  to  their  own  countries, 
had  preferred  to  enter  the  service  of  their  conqueror, 
as  mercenaries;  the  Philistine  part  of  them  obtainin;]^ 
perqiission  to  settle  among  their  brethren  of  earlier 
immigrations,  in  the  south-west  of  Palestine ;  to  guard 
Egypt  from  the  north.^ 

The  territory  thus  reinforced  by  such  a  military  colony, 
commanded  the  passes  \o  the  mountain  home  of  Israel. 
Gaza,  Askelon,  Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  Gatb,  its  five  cities, 
had  long  been  famous,  but  now  became  dangerously 
strong.  Thothmes  III.,  Seti  I.,  and  Barneses  II.,  had 
kept  garrisons  of  Semitic  mercenaries  at  Gaza,'  and  the 
last  of  these  monarohs  had  stormed  and  taken  Askelon, 
after  a  rebellion,  about  the  same  time  as  Deborah  over, 
threw  Sisera  on  Esdraelon.*  The  original  population— 
the  Avites* — had  long  been  degraded  to  the  service  of 
these  fierce  masters,  who,  however,  had  adopted  their 
language  and  their  religion.  In  Joshua's  day,  the  cities 
of  the  Philistine  plain  are  not  included  in  the  lists  of 
those  held  by  Judah,  though  their  district  bad  been 
assigned  to  that  tribe.*  The  fear  of  rousing  Egypt,  and 
the  strength  of  the  Philistines,  had,  in  fact,  kept  Israel 
from  attempting  their  conquest,  and  hence  the  Anakim,' 
chased  from  Hebron,  and  the  Amorites,  dispossessed  of 
their  mountains,  found  a  safe  refuge  behind  the  walls  of 
their  cities,  which  became  gradually  the  centres  of  small 

and  K^fi-ur  (Caphtor),  "  Greater  Phenicia,"  the  name  of  the  Delta^ 
from  the  Pbpnician  settlements  in  it. 

*  Maspero,  p.  302.  *  Papyrus  Anastasi,  III.  pi.  v.  6. 

*  Oonder,  p.  19. 

*  Avites — dwellers  in  the  Ivvah  or  lowlands.     Lengerke. 

*  Josh.  xii.  12.    *  Anakim  ■■  the  long-necked.    Lengwhe,  p.  X88. 
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pniLoipRlities,  gOTomed  by  a  mSitary  chief  beuing  the 
title  of  Seren,  or  sometimes,  as  at  Oath,  of  kiag.  "Than 
fire  dignitaries  acted  together,  as  beads  of  a  oosfeden- 
tioD  J  offered  in  common  the  pnblio  sacrifices,  and  made 
nat  in  concert,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  eoo- 
tingents;  their  principal  force  oonsiating  of  obariots, 
and  archers  whose  skill  was  proverbial  in  Israel.' 

Such  was  the  nation  with  which  Israel  was  to  wage 
war  with  a  splendid  tenacity  for  the  next  hundred  years. 
Abont  this  time,  in  tbe  Providence  of  God,  a  child  was 
bom,  who  was  destined  to  ronse  bis  oonntrymea  to  their 
long  struggle  for  independence,  if  not  dnring  his  Ufe, 
at  least  by  his  ever  growing  fame  after  his  death.  The 
birth  of  Samson  is  the  opening  of  a  new  period,  which 
cnlminated  in  the  reign  of  David,  bat,  as  snob,  it  belongs 
to  the  glorions  age  it  introdnced,  rather  than  to  the 
gloomy  past  which  it  in  a  manner  closed. 

*  8m  on  this  whola  anbjeot,  Starke,  Qa»a  *md  dti  PkHuUitti* 
JE&tts.    HitBig,  Dm  PkilUtaer,  Jena,  18£2. 
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reiffn  of,  409 ;  death  of,  600 ;  hor- 
rible oroelty  of,  at  Shechem,  600. 

Aoacia  toees  and  wood,  291. 

Achan,  deetrootion  of,  406-7* 

Ai,  toking  of,  406-B. 

Altar,  brasen,  297>8. 

Altars,  priTate,  449. 

Amalekites,  266-7. 

Amenhotep  IV.,  64 

Ammooitee,  battle  with  the,  868; 
traces  of,  in  Beigamin,  468. 

Ancient  oostom  of  ''deroting" 
armies,  etc.,  to  destmctioa,  886-7> 

Animals,  and  Tegetables,  worship  of, 
61-4;  saered,  oapital  punishment 
for  killing,  68. 

Apis,  temple  of,  14^  16  i  duration  of 
worship  of,  16 ;  ^palohres  of  god, 
16  {  description  of  the  ox,  64. 

Apopi«  Joseph's  king,  description  of, 
84-6. 

Arabs,  modem  onstoms  of,  848-^ ; 
worship  of,  889;  mode  of  baking 
among  the,  167;  derivation  o! 
word,  881 ;  chiefs,  names  of,  486. 

Arks,  sacred,  294. 

Asher,  tribe  of,  porreyors  to  Fhe- 
nioian  oitiea»  4». 

Ashes,  scattering  of,  by  priests  to 
avert  eril,  146. 

Asses  and  moles^  8861  white,  464, 
479. 

Ashtoreth,  altan  to,  447, 461 


Baal,  worship  of,  871* 
Baalbek,  temple  of,  19. 
Baal-berith,  495. 
Balaam,  866;  ass  of,  868; 

advent  predicted  by,  870-1. 
tSarak,  468. 


Bashan,  and  Og,  its  Mng,  860-1* 

Bathing,  amongst  Sgyptkas  m  1^ 
ligions  requirement,  98. 

Beetle,  sacred,  of  Bgyptiaas,  148. 

Benjamin,  military  character  of 
tnbeof,486-^;  position  of  tribe  of, 
426. 

BeiQamites,  afanost  eKtsrminated. 
468. 

Bethabera,  ford  of,  492. 

Bethel,  taking  of,  408. 

Beth-horon,  descent  of  Lower,  416. 

Black  art,  etymolof^  of,  181. 

Boils,  plagrae  of,  146. 

Bottles,  wine,  in  the  Bast,  414^ 

Bread  in  the  East,  414. 

Bricks,  inscription  on,  86. 

Brick-making  in  £g9pt,  180;  hard- 
ships of  the^  Hebrews  in,  180; 
Papyrus  describing,  88-7* 

Bnsh,  the  burning,  121-i. 

Caleb  takes  Hebron,  427. 

Calf,  golden,  18,  26^  879, 286 1  wofw 

ship,  278-80. 
Cambyses.  at  On^  24. 
Canaan,  aiflSculties   in   conquering. 

886;  meaning  of,  608;  ofaariotsor 

war  in,  466-6. 
Canaanites,  chariots  and  aimonr  of, 

420, 422 ;  flight  of,  before  Joshua, 

406-9 ;  fugitives  in  Nubia,  traoei 

off  409;  religion  of  th<»,  444;  pil- 

gnmages  of  the,  448-9. 
Canaanitish   emigrants    to  Africa. 

469. 
Captives  in  Egypt,  treatment  of,  100. 
Caravan   journey,  Palmer^s  dssorip* 
'  tion  of,  210-11. 
Oai-avans,    league    of     Baal-berith 

formed  for  protection  of,  496. 
Cattle,  death  of,  by  muxxain,  146. 
Cave-men.  70. 
Census  taKen,  807, 876. 
Chairs,  Egvptian,  98. 
Obarooal,  Arab  trade  in,  HB* 
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Oharioti,  865. 

Charms,  51, 128. 

Children,   ex&ggen/^ofOM  respecHng 

ihe  birth  of  Hebrew,  89 ;  food  m 

Egyptian,  12. 
Christians,  doable-minded,  666. 
Circamcision,    89|    392;     Joshua's 

stone  knives  for,  485. 
Commandments,  the,  270-2. 
Copper,  early  use  of,  228-81. 
Covenant^  book   of    the^    274|  !•• 

uewal  of  the,  289. 
Covenants,  Arab,  276. 
Crete^  meaning  of,  606. 
CrimesuB,   battle     of,     parallel   to 

Deboral^'s  viotory,  478. 
Crocodile,  worship  of,  80. 
Cursesy  ovions  f alfilment  of,  8G2 


Dan,  position  of  tribe  of,  420-80. 
Donoeo,  sacred,  186,  281-2. 
Darkness,  plaipie  of,  151  $  "  that  may 

be  felt,    explanation  of,  152. 
Pavid,  name  of,  in  **  Son  of  Siraeh." 

512. 
Dead,   book  of   the,    104 1  hononzi 

paid  to,  in  Egypt,  175. 
Dead  Sea,  888, 402. 
Deboiuh,  442-5,  467 ;  eong  of,  477- 

481 ;  victory   of,     results   of,  on 

Israelites'  future,  476 ;  Tillage  oi^ 

470. 
Delta,  fertility  of  the,  6. 
Dew  in  the  £ast,  489. 
IHsinfectants    used     in     Egyptian 

palace*  99. 
Dynasty,  SeTenteentli,  expiration  of, 

58. 


Xastem  thrones,  barbarous  means 
of  securing,  498-9. 

Sbal  and  Qensim,  description  of, 
410 ;  law  read  at,  400,  411-12. 

Sdom,  refusal  to  let  Israelites  pass 
throuffh,  850. 

Bglon,  death  of,  4G1. 

Egypt,  meaning  of  word,  1 ;  deifica- 
tton  of  sovereigns  of,  5,  25,  48,  51, 
67-8, 82 ;  monuments  of  Ancient,  5, 
6,  15;  tombs  of.  Job's  desorip* 
tion  of,  7  i  dykes  of,  6,  7,  9 } 
day  in,  8^  nigbt  in,  119;  huts, 
Hebrew,  m,  9;  gnats,  clouds 
of,  in,  11;  plants,  luxuriant 
gto^ih  of,  in,  12;  vegetables  of, 


12;  peasants'  food  id,  IS;  ml* 
versity  dty  of,  18;  temples  of, 
22,  28;  court  ceremonial  of,  28 s 
navigation  of,  29-81 ;  pictures  of 
every«day  life  and  work-  in,  30; 
(Hiory  and  prosperity  of,  80,  81,  43 ; 
mvasion  of,  by  sbepherdd,  81-2 ; 
vast  intrenched  3tmp  in,  under 
Hyksos,  82 ;  naval  officer  of.  inter- 
esting story  of  a^  88-9 ;  buildiu^ 
of,  length  of  tune  required  m 
raising,  89  ;  and  Canaan,  common 
origin  of  the  peoples  of,  40 ;  paint- 
ing of,  emblematiij,  41;  religious 
of,  61 ;  Clement  of  Alexandria's 
account  of  the  gods  of,  62; 
Strabo's  visit  to  sacred  crocodile, 
68 ;  influence  of  religion  in,  on  the 
Hebrews,  (»0;  slavns,  cruelty  to 
the,  and  lower  dacsos  of,  78-0; 
sacred  procession  in,  Clement  of 
Alexandria's  description  of,  108; 
invasion  of,  by  Syrians,  Greeks, 
etc.,  126;  Delta,  the  weak 
point  of,  128 ;  rods  of  office  used 
m,  180;  terrible  heat  of,  130; 
wonder-workers  of,  131*2;  waters 
of,tnmedintoblood,183-9j  this  the 
greatest  dishonour  to  religion  of. 
135 ;  frog,  emblem  of  the  sun,  ana 
divine  in,  139 ;  firstborn,  death  of 
tbe,  in,  159, 162 ;  breaking  up  of  the 
kiofrdom  of,  after  Exodus,  182-8; 
foreigners,  jealousy  iowards,  in, 
24;  triumphal  procession  in,  42; 
immond  inftuenoe  of,  on  Hemrews, 
66 ;  immorality  of,  66-7. 

Egyptian  words  incorporated  in  the 
Hebrew,  72 ;  libraries,  inscriptions 
over,  l(t5;  spoils,  taken  in  war, 
127,  888-4;  troops,  ferodty  of, 
127;  ceremonial  cleanliuest  of, 
140-2;  trees,  fondness  oi  the, 
for,  148-9;  pilgrimages,  religiii^ji, 
of  the,  150;  armour,  187-8,  299. 

Ehud  delivers  Israel  from  Moabites, 
461-8. 

Eleasar.  death  and  burial  oF,  456; 
spared  as  well  as  Joshna  and  Caleb 
to  ^iter  Canaan,  456. 

Blim,  description  of  oaais  of,  204-6. 

Embalming,  176. 

Endor,  4/8. 

Epbraim,  district  held  bv  tribe  d^ 
422;  tribe  of,  diiliked  by  othei 
tribes,  aod  reasons  for  8ame,449. 

Esdraelon,  pldin  of,  408, 422-24, 178. 
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Siodnsy  desoription  of  ihe»  167r  1>7]L ; 
Egyptian  accoant  of  tlie.  19€H^ } 
Strabo's  aoooimt  oi,  271-^ 


Fiah,  abundance  of,  in  Egypt,  4 

FlageUants,  2£|1. 

Flax,  importance  of    crops   of,   in 

Egypt,  147. 
Flies,  futaX  to  hones,  141 ;  plagae  of, 

148  ;  ironble  caused  ftt  present 

day  by,  144. 
Fly-gods,  142. 
Frogs,  plague  of,  189. 


Galilee,  Sea  of,  88/ . 

Garments,  Assyrian,  406. 

Gaaa,  garrison  at,  507> 

Generation,  length  of  a  Hebrew, 
880. 

G^nnesarethj  meaning  of,  878. 

Gibeon,  cities  confederated  with» 
41S. 

CHdeon,  442,  446 ;  fleece  of,  480; 
greatness  of  Tictory  of,  499  ; 
kinglyohaiacter of,  494;  meaning 
of,  487 ;  overthrows  his  father's 
altars,  488-9  ;  parallel  stratHgem 
amongst  modem  Arabs,  4i)l ;  re- 
ligion and  superstition  of,  494  ; 
rise  of|  483 ;  sons  of,  slaughter  of, 
by  Abmielech,  496  j  stratagem  of, 
490. 

Gilead,  860. 

Gilgal,  assembly  held  at,  421 ;  circle 
of,  ^1-2  :  graven  imaged  at,  462 ; 
Tabemaole  at,  432. 

Goshen«  monotonous  aspect  of,  7 ; 
fertility  of,  8,  4 ;  name  of,  still  re- 
remaining,  2  i  position  of,  1 ;  pre- 
sent condition  of,  8,  5. 

Grape  gathering,  festival  of,  464. 


Hail,  plague  of,  147. 

Hailstorms,  great,  416-6. 

HannibaL  meaning  of  >jiame,  446. 

Harosheth,  472. 

Hashop,  reign  of  queen,  46,  46. 

Hawk,  tiie  sacred,  23.^ 

Hebrews,  times  of  sojouxii  in  Egjpt, 
troubled,  37 ;  occupations  oi,  be- 
fore the  Exodus,  69;  civilisation 
acquired  in  Egypt  bv,  67-8, 88,  90 ; 
minta^  unions  of,  71 ;  writing,  the 
art  oit  amongst,  71  s  mganisation  of, 


in  Egypt,  60,  70;  Egyptian  poUo> 
of  repressicxi  towards  the,  74: 
rations  given  to  the,  81 ;  fear  of 
Efl^yptians  at  increase  of,  88 ;  tra- 
ditions respecting  the,  89;  meaninjs 
of  name,  121 ;  desire  of,  to  sacri- 
fice in  the  wilderness,  125 ;  forced 
labour  of  the,  127 ;  in  Egypt,  re- 
ligious training  of,  by  Aaron,  164; 
povei-ty  of  the,  in  Egypt,  156 1 
borrow  from  Egyptians,  165-6} 
ecclesiastical  year  begins  from  day 
of  Exodus  of  the,  166;  probable 
number  of,  at  Exodus,  166,  208-9, 
224;  jpermission  given  for  depar- 
ture of  the^  168 ;  camping-place  of, 
on  east  of  ked  Sea,  186 ;  length  of 
captivity  of.  in  Egypt,  166 ;  wa>ter 
supply,  difficulties  of  obtaining 
sufficient,  2uQ  ;  quails  sent  for 
food,  211,  212 ;  immortality,  ideas 
of  among  the,  810  ;  government 
of  the,  S18 ;  camp  of  the,  814-16 1 
march  of,  very  toilsome,  317 ;  fire 
sent  by  Glod  to  punish,  318 ;  quails 
sent  for  punishment  to  the,  319 ; 
encampments,  remains  of,  819-20  } 
names,  Scripture  for  individuals, 
328  ;  condemued  to  wander  for 
forty  years,  330-1 ;  defeated  at 
Hormah,  881;  dothing  and  food 
of,  during  wanderiugs,  886 ;  idols, 
hold  they  had  on  the  minds  of  the, 
810,  848  ;  poetry,  357  \  aversion  to 
government  by  an  individual,  441 ; 
Canaanites  had  same  language 
as,  446;  Canaanite,  intermarriagea 
amon^t  the,  447-^;  slaves  to 
Sidonians,  400 ;  condition  of,  under 
later  Judges,  464 ;  words  for  idola- 
try taken  from  Syrians,  601. 

Hero-worship  incompatible  viith 
honour  to  God,  91. 

High  priesthood,  hereditar;;^  467* 

Hittites,  high  civilisation  of,  4^  41 
great  wars  of  the.  74. 

Horeb,  meaning  of  word,  ISO, 

Hornets,  861. 

Horse,  first  mention  of  the,  in  EgynL 
48. 

Hyksos,  residence  in  Zoan  of,  26; 
resemblance  of  present  population 
to,  27  ;  gradual  civilisation  of,  33  : 
etymology  of  word,  83;  personal 
appearance  of  the,  38 ;  driven  out 
ca  Egyjjt,  86 ;  belief  by  tome  that 
they  were  Israelites,  40. 
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Imftgee,  pnt  down  by  Jofluh,  460. 

Immortality  of  soul,  is  Egypt, 
thought  to  depend  oa  emoium- 
ment,  107. 

Incantations  and  spellt^  MS-4. 

Inoenae,  297. 

Ins,  temple  of,  14. 

Iirael,  apostasy  of  602;  chiefs  of 
tribes  of,  70;  Kenites  betray,  472 ; 
■nbdned  by  Jabin's  snooessor,  466 ; 
worship,  anthorited  oentres  of,  in, 
608. 

Israelites,  oonqnests  of,  moral  as- 
pect of  the,  402;  elders  amongst, 
4S9 :  their  oonqnests  ascribed  to 
God,  481^  hanging  amongst  the, 
406,418 ;  idolatry  of,  yarions  canses 
of,  443-4 ;  inflaenoe  of  heathenism 
on,  452 ;  justice  dis|>ensed  at  the 
gate  by  the,  488 ;  military  organi- 
mtion  entirely  unknown  to,  480 ; 
troubles  after  Joshua's  death,  456 ; 
simplicity  of  domestio  life  amongst 
early,  488. 


Jaoob,  dying  words  of,  08-9 ;  well 
of,  410 ;  house  of,  420. 

Jael,  475. 

Jair,  501. 

Jasher,  book  of,  416. 

Jebel  Musa,  Mount  of  Koses,  112. 

Jebnsites,  meaning  of,  448. 

Jehovah  Shalom,  meaning  of,  488. 

Jephthah,  442-502;  the  tow  of. 
608-4;  daughter  of,  504;  quarrel 
of,  with  Ephraim,  605. 

Jericho,  888-7 ;  rebuilding  of,  401. 

Jembbaal,  489. 

Jerusalem,  burning  of,  426-6. 

Jethro,  etymology  of  word,  lOSw 

Jews,  salutations  of  the,  818. 

Joasn,  sons  of,  487* 

Jordan,  xiver,  887-^;  eroasfaig  of^ 
890-1. 

Joseph,  sale  of,  28 ;  Egyptian  dynas- 
ties before,  28 ;  date  of  his  entrance 
into  Egypt,  75 ;  high  position  of, 
67 ;  wife  of,  17-19 ;  yiner  to  Shep- 
herd king,  84;  affection  of  tiie 
Egyptians  for,  89;  burial  of 
mummy  of,  in  Palestme,  410, 422 ; 
house  of,  422-426. 

Joshua,  character  of,  886;  Tictory 
orer  the  five  kings,  416-18 ;  captive 
kings,  treatment  of,  in  time  of, 
417-18J   Jabin    and    ~ 


oonfedemtion  orerwhebaed,  418« 
20 ;  sun  commanded  to  stand  st^ 
by,  416 ;  renewal  of  national  oot^ 
nant  by,  441 ;  Ganaanit^s,  slaughter 
of  by,  897-8 ;  and  Saul,  length  of 
time  between,  465 ;  retirement  of, 
from  office  of  general,  488 ;  age  of. 
419-421 ;  death  of,  488  ;  supposea 
tomb  of,  488-4. 

Jotham,  496. 

Judah  and  Israel,  kings  of,  mostly 
apostates,  443;  tribe  of,  positiom 
of  the,  426. 

Judges,  social  relations  of,  to  the 
Iieople,  440 ;  origin  of  the  peculiar 
title,  440 ;  Hebrew  meaning  of  the 
name,  443, 455 ;  latent  religious  life 
of  the  Israelites  under  the,  446. 

Judgment,  future,  in  Ancient  Egypt. 
105. 


Kadesh  Bamea,  827. 

Kamak,  temple  of,  49,  60. 

Kenites,  descendants  of  Abrahaon. 

108. 
Eiriath-jearim,  meaning  of,  418. 
Kiithon,  the  river,  472-3. 
Korab,  children  of,  407 ;  Dathan,  and 

Abiram,  842-8. 

Iiabyrinih,  palace  of  the,  80. 

Lamp,  sacred,  296-7. 

Law,  giving  of,  267;  the,  tzmnsoribed 

for  wider  use,  458. 
Lebanon,  meaning  of,  408. 
Lepnisy,  196-199;    Miriam  afflirted 

with,  821. 
Levi,  legend  respecting  priesthood 

of,  801-2 ;    means  of  support  of 

tribe  of,  430 ;  the  tribe  of,  09,  71^ 

90, 115,  1 16,  286. 
Levites,  poverty  of,  449, 460. 
Lice,  plague  of,  140-2. 
Loousts,  484 ;  plague  of,  148^. 

Kach^elah,  cave  of,  437. 
Magicians.     Eastern,    131 ;       wfat 

turned  oifferent  oolours  by,  1 88. 
Manna,  212,  216 ;  and  sweet  symp 

from  trees,  214-15,  219-24;  eessn. 

tion  of,  398. 
Manuscript^  ancient  Samaribin,  468, 
Marah,  waters  of,  201-2. 
Marrias^  of    brothers  with   sieteTa, 

45;  Hebrew  women's  feetifigabont. 

604. 
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IftiuMMTe  of  an  male  Hebrew  infuiti, 
91,92.  .    « 

Bieasares,  Jewiali,  namefl  of,  7a.  ^ 

Hedicine,  knowledge  of,  inAnoieDt 
.     Egypt,  104. 

Me^<ldo,478.  .    .    ,„^.. 

llenipliisi  secure  site  of,  18 ;  White 
Castle  of,  18;  meaning  of,  18; 
Perjdan  posseseion  of,  14 ;  temples 
and  priests  of,  14,  15 ;  remains  of, 
15  i  foanding  of,  28. 

Menes,  first  Egyptian  king,  28 ;  ai^il- 
iaaiion  of  Egypt  under,  28, 29. 

Kerom,  battle  of,  425. 

Meros,  ourse  of  the  people  ol,  460, 
470, 477, 481. 

Messengers,  Eastern,  speed  of,  168. 

Mioah,  story  of,  449-51. 

Midianites,  battle  with  the,  872; 
invasion  of,  483;  ear-rings  nnd 
nose  jewels  of,  494. 

Milk,  cardled,  a  soporifio,  475. 

Millo,  the  house  of,  500. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  885. 

Mines,  gold  and  minerals,  81, 44. 

Miriam,  leprosy  of,  96;  death  of, 
849. 

Mirrors,  Egyptian  copper,  296. 

Mishor,  874. 

Mispeh,  sanotnanr  at,  606. 

Moabj  uplands  of,  856. 

Moabite  stone,  359. 

^loeris,  Lake,  a  vast  reserroir,  80. 

Moloch,  worship  of,  277,  282,  284. 

Monotheism  amongst  Egyptians,  60, 
104. 

Monuments,  antiquity  of,  6. 

Moses,  miracles  of,  26 ;  parents  of, 
90;  mother  of,  her  high  character, 
90;  birth,  date  of,  91:  ark  of, 
similar  story  of  king  of  Assyria, 
91,  92 ;  Urthplace,  92 ;  name,  etc., 
of  the  princess  who  saved,  94, 95 ; 
etymology  of  word,  95 ;  childhood, 
96;  Josephus*  account  of,  102; 
beauty,  102;  Jewish  traditions 
tespecting,  102;  education  of, 
103;  fligot  of,  to  Midian,  107; 
name  of  son  of,  108 ;  influence  of 
Sinai  life  on,  118 1  slays  Egyptian, 
106,  118 ;  circumcision  of  sons  of, 
123;  leprosy  of,  123;  meeting 
of  Aftron  and,  124;  rod  of, 
changed  to  serpent,  123,  130; 
and  Pharaoh,  relieve  ages  of,  129 ; 
life  of,  threatened,  152;  mighty 
nature  of  the  usdertaldng  of,  169 ; 
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■OBg  of,  187|  feaaon  for  going 
through  Sinai  desert,  288-4;  rock 
struck  by,  243-254  ;  and  Jethro* 
meeting  of,  259-60;  appoints 
judifes,  260 ;  pleads  with  JeboTah, 
285,  289 ;  horns  of,  erolained,  290 ; 
strikes  the  rock,  845-6;  poems  of, 
876-7;  death  of,  877;  character 
of,  379-81;  legends  respecting 
death  of,  880-1 ;  his  adrice  as  to 
kings,  436 ;  grandson  of,  poverty 
of,  450. 

Mountains,  Holy,  114. 

Mummies,  remams  of,  16, 28. 

Musical  instruments  of  the  Habrtwi^ 
190. 

Karnes  and  their  meanings,  Hebrew 
and  Ganaanite,  446 ;  numerous,  for 
towns,  25;  secret,  of  gods,  888^ 
864. 

Kaphtali,  and  its  proud  symbol,  424. 

Navy,  Solomon's  port  for  his.  854. 

Negeb,  or  "  South  Country,''  82&-7f 
832-86. 

Kethinim,  414. 

Nile,  branches  of,  6 ;  breadth  of  the^  6 1 
canals  of  the,  9;  oiriliaation  in  th^ 
valley  of  the,  7 ;  height  of  inundation 
of,  80;  Herodotus'  remark  about 
the,  5 ;  hymn  to,  184 ;  inundations 
of,  8,  9,  12;  Napoleon's  remark 
oonoeming  the,  8;  natural  dis- 
colouration of,  186-7;  registration 
of  the  increase  of  waters  of,  during 
the  inundation,  187;  leligioai 
homage  paid  to  the,  187* 

Kilometer,  15. 

Numbers,  supposed  magio  power  of 
some,  o67'^ 

Obelisks,  emblematio,  80. 

On,  or  Heliopolis,  etymology  of,  17 1 
description  of  temple  of,  20,  21 1 
f oundmg  of,  80 ;  Hebrew  residents 
in,  17;  observatory  of,  18;  pan- 
theon of,  17 ;  remains  of,  24 ;  temple 
services  at,  18. 

Onions,  medicine  for  fever,  12. 

Oppression,  the  Hebrew,  72^  77- 

Oracles,  427,  449-50. 

Oreb  and  Zeeb,  death  of,  498. 

Osiris,  fable  respecting,  24. 

Othniel,  the  Judge,  461; 
of,  to  Caleb's  daughter,  428. 

Ox-goad,  464  %, 
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n^uBn.  ffMOOM^  proMf  vfttaon  of, 
in  the  East,  412. 

Mestine,  Assyrian  inruion  of,  460-1; 
Ixirley  and  flax  harrest,  888,  HQO ; 
Book  town  of,  427 ;  caravan  roads 
throagh,  465 ;  condition  of,  at  time 
of  conqaest  bv  Israelites,  882-4; 
eom  Tolleys  of,  510 ;  date  of  Cvon- 
qnest  of,  412 ;  derivation  of  word, 
606;  division  of,  amonflf  twelve 
tribes,  421-2;  eftstem,  878-7;  for- 
tresses of,  466, 472, 497 ;  grapes  of, 
427  ;^  Arab  inroads  on,  486 ;  linen 
making,  890;  lions  and  other  wUd 
animals,  834, 882 ;  Maritime  Plain, 
404;  mountains,  heigbt  of,  402-8, 
411 ;  palms  in,  467 ;  passes  of,  460 ; 
plains,  inseonrity  of  the,  486;  re- 
ngions  development  fsTonred  by 
position  of,  442-3;  routes,  various, 
and  dangers  of  the  same,  from 
Egypt  to,  192-6;  siie  of,  408; 
Stxasbniir,  analogous  name  in, 
869;  trees,  and  water  snpply  of, 
422 ;  pines  of,  329,  388 ;  wealth  of 
kings  of,  48,  884. 

Papyms  plants,  98. 

Parable,  Jotham'i^  the  earliest  re- 
corded, 497. 

Passover.  Mill's  deacription  of  mo- 
dem obeervance  of,  160-2 ;  institu- 
tion of  the,  156-6  ;  second  celebra- 
tion of,  807 ;  symbolical,  159. 

Patriotism,  difficulty  for  it  to  ezist^ 
440. 

Peasantry,  condition  of  Egyptian, 
9,10. 

Pelnsium,  f  dte  at,  in  time  of  Moses,  99. 

Pentateuch,  Samaritan,  452-8. 

Pharaoh,  Arab  traditions  respectinff 
punishment  of,  207;  chariots  o( 
175^  coronation  of  the,  57-8;  de- 
lay m  pursuing  Hebrews,  reasons 
for,  176 ;  des^tism  of  the,  66,  78, 
129;  dcstrucuon  of,  with  host  in 
Bed  Sea,  180-1 ;  deification  of  the, 
129 ;  difficullj  of  the  Huoeesrion  to 
the  throne  of  the,  54-56 ;  harden- 
ing of  his  heart,  152;  Hebrews, 
pursuit  of  the,  173;  meaning  of, 
10,  28;  Menephtah,  death  of  son 
of,  16^;  numerous  family  of,  126; 
nurse,  position  of,  at  court  of 
the,  56;  ode  addressed  by  court 
laureate  to,  129;  represented  as 
bringing  water  out  of  the  rock, 
834;  the,  of  the  Ezodui^  78-ft» 


Fhenioian  eolonies,  459. 
Phenicians,  strength  of  the,  4B0. 
Philistia  and  Sharon,  plains  of^  404. 
Riilistines,  archers  and  chanots  of 

the,  506 ;  and  Eg^tians,  relationg 

between,  506-7;  cibes  of  the,  506-7; 

civilization  of   the,  508;    zisa  of 

the,  506. 
Pbinehas,  and   Eleasar,    tombs   of, 

456-7;    character   and    work  o^ 

457-8;    meaning   of  name,   467; 

mother  of,  457-8. 
Phceniz,  worship  of,  18,  64.     " 
Pilgrims  sres,  religious,  among  Egypt- 
ians, 125. 
Pillar  of  fire  and  doud,  180L 
Pissah,  877-6. 

Plato,  his  residence  in  On,  24. 
Plague,  God  sends  the,  286, 819,  842; 

first,  183;  second,  139;  third,  140; 

fourth,  142  ;  fifth,  144 ;  sixth,  146 , 

seventh,  147;  eighth,  148;  ninth, 

150. 
Plaij^ues  of  Egypt,  a  triumph  owm 

the  local  gods,  148, 154. 
Priestesses  of  Ainon,  101. 
Priesthood,  tirst-bom  sons  oii^pna&y 

constituted   the,   340-1;    nae   of 

Aaronio,  300,  306. 
Priests,  feet  of.  bare  during  worship^ 

803;   limitea  power  of    Hebrew, 

812. 
Prisoners   of    war,    Assyrian    and 

general,  aneient  treatment  of ,  899, 

400.421. 
Prophets,  812,  322-^3;  and  priests, 

dress  of    Egyptian,    101,    802-4; 

meaning  of,  118,  190. 
Pyramid,building  of  greafc.55 ;  Cheops 

builder  of  great,  ^ ;   Khunaten  % 

destruction   of,   by   priests,   58 1 

translation  of  word,  7> 
Pyramids,  building  of,  6,  7. 
Pyrrhus^  kinj?,    killed  in  si 

as  Abimelech,  500. 


same  way 


Quails,  flights  of,  218,  214. 
Quarries,  Egyptian,  6,  11, 15,  89,  78» 

Bahab  and  the  spies,  889. 

Kamesps  II.,  city  built  by,  81-2; 
description  of  palace  of,  where 
Moses  was  brought  up,  96:  the 
persecutor  of  the  Hebrews,  7S-6; 
a  great  builder,  75,  77-8. 

Sed  coldur,  symbol  of  evU  in  BgypU 
185,  14«. 
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Bdd  Swi  dsriTatioii  of  nMB6  cff 
208, 182, 192;  Hebrew!  ^an  ihe^ 
176-8;  passage  of,  descnptioxi^  in 
Psalms,  179 ;  tar<«>ditioiis  of  ctosang 
of,  191. 

Refa^,  oifciee  of,  480. 

Religion,  an  index  to  a  nation*! 
health  and  Tigonr,  460,  461. 

Bmeot,  habite  of,  Eastern  and 
Western,  121. 

Besnrrection,  belief  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  in,  65. 

Sabbath,  obserration  of»  in  wilder- 
ness, 221. 
Sacks,  Oriental  traveUing,  418. 
Sacrifices,  hnrnan^  18,  867. 
Samuel,  mormation  under,  445. 
SamsoD.  limited  authority  of,  442. 
Band  whirlwinds,  darknew  prodnoed 

by,  161. 
Sanctuary,  297-^. 
Sarcophagi,  361. 
Saul,  children  of,  called  after  idols, 

452;  first,  judge  rather  thanking, 

441. 
Seasons,  the  three  Egyptian,  8. 
Seirath,  meaning  of,  463. 
Sentineli,  unknown  amongst  Arabi^ 

491. 
Serapeion,  15, 16. 
Serbonis,  qmcksands  and  bogs  of, 

198. 
Serpent,  the  braaen,  834 ;  guardian 

genius  of  Cairo,  182 ;  worship,  182. 
Serpents,  amajtiug  power  of  jugglera 

over,  138 ;  flying,  855. 
Seven  the  number,  895. 
Seventy,  council  of,  818,  821. 
Shamgar,  463. 
Sbeba,  parallel  visit  to  that  of  the 

Queen  of,  55. 
Bhechem,  capital  of  Palestine,  422 ; 

temple  to  Baal  at,  495 ;  vall^  of« 

496 
Sheiks,  dress  of,  486. 
"  Shepoerd,"  meaning  of,  1. 
Shibboleth,  603. 
Shiloh,  religious  metropolis  of  Pales' 

tine,    4.32;    weakness  of   priests' 

teaomnsr  at,  454. 
Shor,  wilderness  of,  200. 
Sidon,  wealth  of,  460. 
Simeon,  tribe  of,  426,  -129. 
Sin,  wilderness  of,  210,  324,  826. 
Sinai,  forests  of,  109,  110;  insorijp- 

tions,  285-41  $  mineral  springs  n, 


207 }  mines,  208,  219,  226 ;  minesy 
temble  account  of  sufferings  in^ 
228 ;  Law,  mountain  of  the,  247-^ 
258,  262;  peninsula,  description 
of,  109 ;  flora  and  fauna  of,  110* 
111 ;  physical  appearance  of,  207- 
8,  225,  246,  823-4;  population  of. 
218,  219;  trees  at,  aostruction  of^ 
diminution  of  minfall  by,  2I5| 
thirst  and  terrible  heat  describaa 
by  Burton,  201. 

Sineh,  flight  of,  from  Egypt,  107* 

Sisera,  468  ;  death  of,  4/0  ;  meaning 
of  name,  472  j^  the  mother  of,  481. 

Slave-hunts  in  £)gypt,  77. 

Slaves,  Egyptian,  11,  7,  77-8;  fugi. 
tive,  in  Ai)cient  Egypt,  87-8. 

Slingcrs,  doxt^'rity  ojp,  409. 

Sou),  immortality  of  the^  Egyptian 
doctrine  of,  65. 

Sounds,  distant,  distinctness  of,  intlis 
East,  412,  418. 

Sphinx,  the  great-,  51. 

Spies,  sending  forth  of  the,  827* 

'*  Spirit  of  the  Lord  "  explained,  608. 

**  Spring  of  trembling,"  490. 

Standard'',  ancient,  814. 

Stars  fighting  against  Sisera»  meaa* 
ing  ^,  474, 480. 

Stephen  of  Bysance,  94. 

Stoning  to  death,  838-840. 

Store  Cities,  80. 

St.  Paul,  route  to  CiBsarea,  415. 

Strabo,  visit  of,  to  Heliopolis,  24. 

Sun,  spring  of  the,  19. 

Sunset,  description  of  Egyptian,  & 

Tabernacle,   287-290;  badger  skins 

in  the,  110,  292 ;  furniture  of,  294 1 

wine  prohibited  priests  before  exw 

toring  the,  30/. 
Tabor,  mount,  description  of,  470  | 

tribes  which  took  part  in  battle  of. 

470. 
Taskmasters,  10,  11,  29,  80,  81,86i 

86, 106, 117. 
Tent-life,  elfeot  of,  on  Beuben,  Gadf 

and  Manasseh,  3/4-5. 
Tents,    Arab,    474^5;  rapidity  witk 

which  Orientals  strike  tneir,  204. 
Thebes,  Ebers'  description  of  crowd 

in,  11. 
Theocracy,    Joseiihns    in  rents    ths 

word,  811. 
Thothmes  III.,  the  Egyptian  Aleoi* 

Buder  the  Great,  47-8. 
Thothmes  IT.,  dream  of,  51, 81. 
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Tola.  500,  601. 

Tombs,  iUnmiiiahon  of,  4S4 

Torehes,  modem  Egyptian,  401* 

Torrent  beds,  406. 

Torrents,  217. 

Trees,  hurge  siie  of,  I4u 

Tribes,  twelre,  simplicity  of  tooial 
organisation  of,  487;  oommeroe 
almost  entirely  unknown  amongst, 
487-^  I  nnmber^  of  the  Hebrew, 
08;  relative  positions  of  the  ten. 
68-9. 

Troy  and  Oarthage,  onraes  on,  40L 

Trumpets,  685;  of  war,  468. 

Tnzqnoise  mines,  6,  SO,  226. 

Tyze»60&-0. 

UniTersities  of  Bgypt,  18. 
Unleayoned  bread,  feast  of.  IBO. 
TTrim  and  Thnmmim,  804r«. 

y«nns,  the  Assyrian,  M. 
Victory,  songs  of,  50. 

WaD^i  Bgyptian  fortified,  1, 1,  S^ 


^f  ar,  feroQOQS  ontelfey  vbl  iss 

of ,  i27, 4e6»  605-6. 
Water,  plants  used  lor  ■weetflDio& 

202-8. 
Water-carrier,  92. 
Watches  of  the  night»  401. 
Weapon,  ox-goad  used  as,  404. 
Wheat,  thredung,  488. 
Wine-press.  488. 
Women,  apartments  of.  In  tsntSB  cte , 

475. 

Tear,  fixed  length  of ,  la. 

Zeba  and  Zalmnnnai  486 ;  OBpbm  o( 
498. 

Zebnlon,  position  of,  484. 

Zipporah,  meaning  of,  106. 

Zoan«  a  rhenioian  oolony,  25  i  pba 
of,  on  walls  of  temple  of  Kaniak, 
1293;  meaning  of,  26;  date  of,  24^ 
26 ;  etymology  o^  25 1  desoriptioB 
of,  128 ;  meeting  of  Pbaraoh  and 
HiMes  at,  126 ;  ruins  of,26 ;  Egyp- 
tian scribe's  description  ol«  lb 
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